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OF  THE 


DAIRYMEN'S     ASSOCIATIOlSr 

OF  THE 

PROVINCE    OF    QUEBEC 

To  the  Han,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation, 

Quebec, 

Sir, 

The  Board  of  Director  of  the  Dairymen's  Assooiation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
had  the  honour  to  offer  you  the  following  report  of  its  operations  dui'ing  the  year 
1895,  and  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Waterloo  3rd,  4th  and  5th  December  last. 

The  Secbktart-Trbasurbr  of  the  Daibtmbn's 

Association  of  the  Provinob  of  Quebeo, 

BMILE  CASTEL. 
St.  Hyacinthe,  Jan.  7th,  1896. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


DAIRYMEN'S     ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE 

PROVINCE    OF    QUEBEC 

To  the  Son.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation, 

Quebec. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
has  the  honour  to  offer  jou  the  following  report  of  its  operations  during  the  year 
1895,  and  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Waterloo  3rd,  4th  and  5th  December  last. 

The  Sscbbtart-Treasurbr  of  the  Daibtmbn's 

Association  of  the  Provinoe  of  Quebeo, 

BMILB  CASTEL. 
St.  Hyacintbe,  Jan.  7th,  1896. 
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OPnCERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


ROR  ieee. 


Honorary  President :  The  Hon.  P.  B.  db  LaBruIire,  St.  Hyacinthe. 
President :  L'Abb£  T.  Montminy,  St.  George  de  Beaace. 
Vice-President :  S.  A.  Fisher,  Knowlton. 
Secretary-Treasurer :  Ehile  Castel,  St.  Hyacinthe. 


District 

Arthabaska Me8Si*8 

Beauce 

Beauharnois 

Bedford 

Charlevoix  and  Saguenay . . 

Chicoutimi 

Gasp^ 

Iberville 

Joliette 

Kamouraska 

Montraagny 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Quebec 

Eicbelieu 

Eimouski 

St.  Franyois 

St.  Hyacinthe 

Terrebonne 

Three  Elvers 


DIEECTOBS. 

Names  Ebbidenoe 

D.  O.  BouRBEAU Victoriaville. 

J.  DE  L.  Taoh^ Scott  Junction. 

EoBERT  Ness Howick. 

n.  S.  Foster Knowlton. 

J.  D.  GuAY Chicoutimi. 

Jos.  GiRARD,  M.P.P St.-G^ddon,  Lac.St.-Jean 

L.  T.  Brodbur St.-Hugues. 

M-ioHEL  MoNAT Mount  Johnson. 

Sam  Chagnon St.  Paul  PErmite. 

J.  C.  Chapais St.  Denis  en-bas. 

Gabriel  Dumont Ste.  H^nddine. 

Alexis  Chiooine St.  Marc. 

J.  A.  Vaillancourt Montreal. 

Ed.  a.  Barnard L'Ange  Gardien,  Mtcy. 

J.L.  Lemire La  Baie  duFebvre. 

Chs.  PrIifontaine Isle  Verte. 

J.  A.  Camirand Sherbrooke. 

M.  MacDonald,  M.P.P.  ...Acton  Vale. 

Dr.  W.  Grignon Ste.  Addle. 

Jj'Abb^D.  G£rin St.  Justin. 


LEGISLATION. 


AUTHORISING  THE   F0R3IATI0N   OF  AN  ASSOOIATION    UNDER  THE  NAME  OF   ^' DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION   OF   THE    PROVINCE  OF   QUEBEC." 

(1749  to  1755  Q.  E.  S.  and  Schedule.) 


1749*  The  Lieutenant-Oovernor  in  Council  may  authorise  the  formation  for 
the  Province  of  an  association,  having  for  its  object  to  promote  improvement  in  the 
maonfactare  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  of  all  things  connected  therewith,  under  the 
name  of  the  **  Dairy  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,"  45  v.  c.  66,  s.  1. 

17(M>.  The  association  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  fifty  persons,  who  shall 
sign  a  declaration  in  the  form  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  this  section ;  and  eveiy 
member  of  the  association  shall  subscribe  and  pay,  annually,  a  sum  of  at  least  one 
dollar  to  the  funds  of  the  association. 

The  Ck>mmissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member 
of  the  association.    45  v.,  c.  66,  s.  2  and  6, ;  50  v.,  c.  7.  s.  12. 

17 SI*  Such  declaration  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  to  be  written  and  signed 
OD  the  first  page  of  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
therein  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  during  the  firat  year  of  the  establishment 
of  such  association,  and  the  other  shall  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its 
reception,  cause  to  be  published,  a  notice  of  the  formation  of  such  society  in  the  Quebec 
Official  Gazette.     45  v.  c.  66,  s.  3  ;  50  v.  c.  7,  s.  12. 

17SS*  From  and  after  the  publication,  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette,  of  the 
notice  of  the  formation  of  the  association,  it  will  become  and  shall  be  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  may  possess  real  estate  to  a  value 
not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars.    45  v.,  c.  66,  s.  4. 

17S3*  The  association  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws,  to  prescribe  the  mode 
or  manner  of  admission  of  new  members,  to  regulate  the  election  of  its  affairs  and 
property.     45,  v.,  c.  66,  s.  5. 

*'  17S8a.  The  association,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  more  prompt  and  com- 
plete diffasion  of  the  best  method  to  be  followed  for  the  production  of  milk,  the 


•  •  »       • 


fabrication  of  dairy  produce,  and,  in  general  the  advancement  of  the  dairy  industry, 
may  subdivide  the  Province  into  regional  divisions,  in  which  syndicates,  composed  of 
proprietor  of  butter  and  cheese  factories  and  like  industries,  may  be  established. 

The  formation  and  working  of  such  syndicates  are  governeJ  by  the  regulations 
made  by  the  said  Association  and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council : 
and  suQh  syndicates  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Association. 

To  such  syndicates,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Couacil  may  grant,  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  a  subsidy  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  incun-ed  for 
the  service  of  inspection  and  instruction  organised  therein,  including  the  salary  of 
inspectors,  their  travelling  and  other  expenses  directly  connected  therewith,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  syndicate. 

''T7Si9b,  The  inspectors,  including  the  Inspector  General,  are  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  shall  be  experts  who  bold  certificates  of 
competence  from  the  board  of  examiners  mentioned  in  article  1753(2. 

The  inspectora  are  to  superintend  the  production  and  supply  of  milk,  as  well  as 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  establishments  so  organised  into  such 
syndicates,  the  whole  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  made  by  the  said  Associa- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

• 

"  lT58c.    The  salary  of  the  Inspector-General  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association. 

His  duties  shall  be  defined  by  regulations  to  be  passed  by  the  Association  and 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Govenior  in  Council. 

"  17SSd.  A  board  of  examinera  may  be  appointed  by  the  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  the  office  of  inspector. 

The  working  of  such  board  shall  bo  governed  by  the  regulations  to  be  passed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Association  and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council. 

"  1753e.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  grant  to 
the  said  society  an  additional  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  annually,  for  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  syndicates,  for  the  maintenance  and  working  of  the  boards  of 
examinei*s  above  mentioned. 

1754*  The  association  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  have  been  selected  by  the  board  of  directors,  besides  those  which  may  have 
been  prescribed  and  determined  by  the  by-laws. 

At  such  annual  meeting,  the  association  shall  elect  a  president,  and  vice-presi- 
dent, a  secretary-treasurer  and  also  one  director  for  each  judicial  district  of  the 
Province,  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  association,  domiciled  in  such 
districts.  45  v.,  c.  66,  s.  7. 

1755*  The  officera  and  directors  of  the  association  shall  prepare  and  present, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  a  detailed  report  of  their  operations  daring 


the  past  year,  indicating  the  names  of  all  the  membei^s  of  the  association,  the  amount 
gabscribed  and  paid  by  each,  the  names  of  the  factories,  inventions,  improvements 
and  products  which  deserve  public  notice,  and  giving  all  the  information  which  de- 
serves public  notice,  and  giving  all  the  information  which  they  deem  useful  in  the 
interest  of  the  dairy  industry.  45  v.,  c.  66^  s,  8. 


SCHEDULE 

MENTIONED   IN   ARTICLE    1750. 

We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  an  association  under  the 
provisions  of  section  thirteenth  of  chapter  seventh  of  title  fourth  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  respecting  the  Dairy  Association  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec;  and  we  hereby,  severally,  agree  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  annually,  while 
we  continue  members  of  the  Association,  the  sums  opposite  to  our  respective  names, 
and  we  further  agree  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  said  Association : 


NAMES. 


CTS. 


45,  v.,  c.  66,  Schedule. 


52  VICT.,  1889  CAP.  XXn. 

JlM  AOT  to  PBOYIDS  for  the  formation  of  FABUERS'  and  DAIETMBN'S  ASSOOIATIONfi. 

,  Assented  to  2Ut  March,  1889. 

HES  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advioo  and  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
Qaebec,  enacts  as  follow : 

!•    The  following  section  is  added  after  section  thirteenth  of  chapter  seventh  of 
title  fourth  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  Pi-ovinoe  of  Quebec : 


/  SECTION  XIV. 

farmers'  and  dairymen's  association. 

*'  1755a.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  authorise  the  formation 
in  each  judicial  district  of  the  Province,  of  an  association,  having  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese, 
the  inspection  of  butter  and  cheese  factories,  and  all  otner  things  in  connection  there- 
with, to  be  called  the  "  Farmers'  and  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  District  of 

''  17556.  The  association  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  twenty-five  persons 
>7ho  shall  sign  a  declaration  in  the  form  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  this  section. 

Every  member  of  the  association  shall  subscnbe  and  pay,  annually,  a  sum  of  at 
least  one  dollar  to  the  funds  of  the  association. 

"  1755c.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation  shall  be  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  association. 

'^  1755(2.  Such  declaration  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  to  be  written  and 
signed  on  the  first  page  of  a  book,  to  be  kept  by  the  association  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  therein  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  other  shall  be  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation,  who  shall,  as  soon 
possible  after  its  reception,  cause  to  be  published  a  notice  of  the  formation  of  such 
association  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

'^  17550.  From  and  after  the  publication,  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette,  of  the 
notice  of  the  formation  of  the  association,  such  association  will  become  and  shall  be 
a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  may  possess  real 
estate  to  the  value  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 


"  175S/.  The  association  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws,  to  prescribe  the 
mode  or  manner  of  admission  of  new  members,  to  regulate  the  election  and  appoint- 
ment of  its  officera  and  employes,  and,  generally,  the  management  of  its  affaira  and 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  cai*rying  out  the  objects  of  the  association. 

''  1755^.  The  first  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  held  at  the  chef-Ueu  of 
the  district,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month  following  the  one  in  which  the 
notice  of  formation  of  the  association  is  published  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

'*1755A.  The  association  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  shall  have  been  selected  by  the  boai*d  of  directors. 

^*  17IIS{.  At  such  annual  meeting,  the  members  of  the  association  present 
shall  elect  three  directors  from  each  county  forming  the  judicial  district  for  which 
the  association  is  formed,  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  association  domiciled  in 
the  said  counties,  who  shall  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association. 

''71S5;.  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect,  from  their  members,  a  president 
and  a  vice-president,  and  shall  appoint  a  secretai*y-treasurer  and  such  other  officers 
and  employes  as  they  may  deem  neccessary  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

*'  175SA.  The  directors  shall  prepare  and  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  a  detailed  report  of  their  operations  during  the  past  year. 

Such  report  shall  indicate  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  association,  the 
amount  subscribed  and  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  the  names  and 
number  of  the  factories  in  their  district,  and  give  such  other  information  deemed 
useful  and  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  the  dairy  industry. 

A  triplicate  of  such  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Province,  and  another  to  the  Dairy  Association  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

2«  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  sanction. 


SCHEDULE 

MENTIONED   IN  ARTICLE    17556. 

We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  an  association  under  the 
provisions  of  section  fourteenth  of  chapter  seventh  of  title  foui-th  of  the  Eevised 
Statues  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  respecting  Farmers'  and  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tions, and  we  hereby  severally  agree  to  pay  to  the  secretary- treasurer,  annually, 
whUe  we  continue  membena  of  the  association,  the  sums  opposite  our  i*espective 


10 


names,  and  we  farther  agree  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  said  asso- 
ciation. 


NAMES. 


GTS. 


E.  S.  Q.,  TITLE  III,  CAP.  lY,  SECT.  III. 

Societies  fob  the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese  or  of  both. 

§  1. — Formation  of  such  Societies. 

54'7T«  When  in  any  part  of  the  province,  five  or  more  persons  have  signed  a 
declaration,  that  they  have  formed  an  association  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  or 
cheese  (or  of  both,  as  the  case  may  be)  in  a  certain  place  which  shall  be  designated 
as  their  principal  place  of  business,  and  have  deposited  such  declaration  in  the  hands 
of  the  prothonotary  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  district  where  the  society  intend 
to  do  business,  such  persons  and  all  such  other  persons  as  may  thereafter  become 
members  of  such  society,  their  heirs,  executors,  curators,  adminstrators,  successors 
and  assigns,  respectively,  shall  constitute  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the 
name  of  "  butter  and  cheese  manufacturing  society  (or  both  as  the  case  may  be)  of 
(name  of  the  place  and  number  of  the  manufactory  as  mentioned  in  the  declai'a- 
tion)." 

The  prothonotary  shall  deliver  to  such  company  a  certificate  stating  that  such 
declaration  has  been  made,  which  certificate  shall  be  registered  in  the  registry 
office  of  the  place  in  which  such  society  has  its  principal  place  of  business,  and  be 
also  without  delay,  forwarded  to  the  Con^missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation. 
45  v.,  c.  66.  s.  1 ;  50  V,,  c.  7,  s.  12. 
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M78,  The  declaration,  to  be  made  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall, 
in  order  to  constitute  into  a  corporation  any  butter  and  cheese  manufacturing 
society,  be  in  the  form  annexed  to  this  section.     45  Y.,  c.  65,  s.  9. 

§  2. — General  Powers  and  Duties. 

5479.  Ever}'  such  society  so  formed,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
established,  shall  enjoy  all  the  powers  vested  in  ordinary  corporations,  especially 
that  of  choosing  officers  from  among  its  membere,  of  passing  by-laws  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  this  Province,  to  determine  the  number  for  the  internal  management, 
and  for  conducting  its  proceedings  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs  in  general. 
45  y.,  c.  65,  s.  2. 

5480»  The  first  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  society  shall  take  place 
within  the  eight  days  following  the  deposit  of  the  declaration  mentioned  in  article 
5477,  after  a  special  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  given  to  the  sharoholdei-s,  by  at 
least  two  shareholders  of  the  said  society,  which  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  two 
days  before  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  approving  the  by- 
laws of  the  society. 

The  annual  general  meetings  afterwards  and  all  special  meetings  of  the  society 
shall  be  regulated  by  by-laws.     46  Y.,  c.  66,  s.  3. 

54S1*  A  book  shall  be  kept  by  each  society  for  entering  the  subscriptions  of 
shares,  and  another  for  entering  in  detail  all  the  transactions  of  the  society.  45  Y., 
c.  65  8.  4. 

5492.  Each  of  such  books  and  the  by-laws  shall  be  constantly  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  members  of  the  society.     46  V.,  c.  65,  s.  5. 

5483*  During  the  course  of  the  month  of  December,  in  each  year,  a  statement 
of  its  operations  for  the  year  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Ae^riculture 
and  CJolonisation  by  each  society  formed  under  this  section.  45  Y.,  c.  65,  s.  7;  50  Y., 
c.  7,  8.  12. 


SCHEDULE. 

IN  ACOORDANOB   WITH   ARTICLE   5478. 

We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  an  association  in  virtue  of 
paragraph  ,  the  first  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  eleventh 
title  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  be  entitled  '*  The  Associa- 
tionfor  the  manufacture  of  butter  (or)  cheese,  (or)  of  butter  and  cheese,  of  the  paiish 
of  county  of  ,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  conform  to  all  the 

rules  and  by-laws  of  the  said  association. 

(^Signatures.)    45  Vic,  o.  65,  Schedule. 


_         H 
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49  VICT.,  CAP.  XLIT,  1886,  OTTAWA. 

AN  AOT  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  MANUFAOTU&I  AND  SALE  OF  CERTAIN  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  BUTTER. 

(Assented  to  2nd  June,  1886.) 

Whereas  the  ase  of  certain  substitutes  for  butter,  heretofore  manufactured  and 
exposed  for  sale  in  Canada,  is  injurious  to  health;  and  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  thereof :  Therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows : 

!•  No  oleomargarine,  butterine  or  other  substitute  for  butter,  manufactured 
from  animal  substance  other  than  milk,  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  or  sold 
therein,  and  every  person  who  contravenes  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  shall  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  four  hundred  doilai*s,  and  not  less 
than  two  hundred  dollarn  and,  in  default  of  payment,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months  and  not  less  than  three  months. 


52  VICT.  CAP.  XLIII,  1889,  OTTAWA. 

AN  ACT   TO   PROVIDE  AGAINST  FRAUDS   IN   THE   SUPPLYING  OF  MILK  TO  CHEESE,  BUTTER 
AND   00NDSN8ED   MILK   MANUFACTORIES.  Q) 

Assejited  to  2nd  May,  1889. 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows : — 

!•  No  peraon  shall  sell,  supply  or  send  to  any  cheese,  or  butter,  or  condensed 
milk  manufactory,  or  to  the  owner  or  manager  thereof,  or  to  any  maker  of  butter, 
cheese  or  condensed  milk,  to  be  manufactured,  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  in  any 
way  adulterated,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been  taken,  or  milk  commonly 
known  as  skimmed  milk. 

2.  No  person  who  supplies,  sends,  sells  or  brings  to  any  cheese,  or  butter,  or 
condensed  milk  manufactory,  or  to  the  owner  or  manager  thereof,  or  to  the  maker 
of  cheese,  or  butter,  or  condensed  milk,  any  milk,  to  be  manufactured  into  butter  or 
cheese,  or  condensed  milk,  shall  keep  back  any  portion  of  that  part  of  the  milk 
known  as  strippings. 

3«    No  person  shall  knowingly  sell,  supply;  bring  or  send  to  a  cheese,  or  butter, 

(^)  The  Ontario  courts  have  declared  to  be  *' ultra  vires,''  an  act  of  the  legislature  on  the 
same  subject  like  that  which  exists  in  our  Provincial  Statutes.  The  Federal  Act  was  passed 
subsequently  to  this  judicial  decision,  and  all  prosecutions  regarding  frauds  in  the  furnishing  of 
milk  should,  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  be  instituted  in  virtue  of  this  Act 
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or  condenBod  milk  manafactory,  or  to  the  owner  or  manager  thereof,  any  milk  that 
is  tainted  or  partly  sour. 

4t  No  person  shall  sell,  send  or  bring  to  a  cheese,  or  batter,  or  condensed  milk 
factory,  or  to  the  owner  or  manager  thereof,  or  to  the  maker  of  sach  butter,  or 
cheese,  or  condensed  milk,  any  milk  taken  or  drawn  from  a  cow  that  he  knows  to 
be  diseased  at  the  time  the  milk  is  so  taken  or  drawn  fVom  her. 

5.  Every  person  who,  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge, 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act,  shall,  for  each 
offence,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  forfeit 
and  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  doilara  and  not  le^s  than  five  dollars,  together  with 
costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  penalty  and  costs,  shall  be 
liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hai*d  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  unless  the  said  penalty  and  cost*;  of  enforcing  the  same,  be  sooner  paid. 

6*  The  person  on  whose  behalf  any  milk  is  sold,  sent,  supplied  or  brought  to  a 
cheese,  or  butter,  or  condensed  milk  manufactory  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
shall  primd  facie  be  liable  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  guilt  of  any  person  charged  with  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  one,  or  two,  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient pnma/ac/c  evidence  on  which  to  found  a  conviction  to  show  that  such  milk  so 
sent,  sold,  supplied  or  brought  to  a  manufactory  as  aforesaid  to  be  manufactured  into 
butter,  or  cheese,  or  condensed  milk,  is  substantially  inferior  in  quality  to  pure  milk, 
provided  the  test  is  made  by  means  of  a  lactometer  or  cream  gauge,  or  some  other 
proper  and  adequate  test,  and  is  made  by  a  competent  pei*son.  Provided  always  that 
a  conviction  may  be  made  or  had  on  any  other  sufficient  legal  evidence. 

Hm  In  any  complaint  or  information  made  or  laid  under  the  first  or  seond  sec- 
tions of  this  Act,  and  in  any  conviction  thereon,  the  milk  complainod  of  may  be 
described  as  deteriorated  milk,  without  specification  of  the  cause  of  delcjioralion, 
and,  thereupon,  proof  of  any  of  the  causes  or  modes  of  deterioration  mentioned  in 
either  of  the  said  two  sections,  shall  be  sufficient  to  sustain  conviction.  And  in  any 
complaint,  information,  or  conviction  under  this  Act,  ihe  matter  comj)lained  of  may 
be  declared,  and  shall  be  held  to  have  arisen,  within  the  meaning  of  •  The  .Summary 
Convictions  Act,"  at  the  place  where  the  milk  complained  of  was  to  be  manufac- 
tured, notwithstanding  that  the  deterioration  thereof  was  effected  elsewhere. 

9.  No  appeal  shall  lie  from  any  conviction  under  this  Act  except  to  a  Judge 
of  a  Superior,  County,  Circuit  or  District  Court,  or  to  the  chairman  or  judge  of 
the  Court  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  having  jurisdiction  where  the  conviction 
was  had;  and  such  appeal  shall  be  brought,  notice  of  appeal  in  writing  given, 
recognisance  entered  into  or  deposit  made  within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  convic- 
tion, and  shall  be  heard,  tried,  adjudicated  upon  and  decided  without  the  interven- 
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tion  of  a  jaiy,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  court  or  judge  hearing  the  same  ap- 
points, within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  conviction,  unless  the  said  court  or  judge 
extends  the  time  for  hearing  and  decision  beyond  such  thirty  days;  and  in  all  other 
respects  not  provided  for  in  this  Act  the  procedure  under  "The  Summary  Convic- 
tions Act,"  BO  far  as  applicable,  shall  apply. 

10«  Any  pei*6on  accused  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and  the  husband  or  wife  of 
buch  person,  shall  be  competent  and  compellable  to  testify. 

11*  Any  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  under  this  Act  shall,  when  recovered,  be 
payable  one-half  to  the  informant  or  complainant,  and  the  other  half  to  the  owner, 
treasurer  or  president  of  the  manufactory  to  which  the  milk  was  sent,  sold  or  supplied 
for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  patrons  thereof  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interest 
in  the  product  thereof. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Incorporated  by  the  Statute  45  Yiot.,  Chap.  66,  P.  Q. 


1.  The  Association  takes  as  its  designation:  "The  Dairymen's  Association  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec." 

2.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  cheese  and  all  things  connected  with  the  above  manufacture. 

3.  To  become  a  member  of  the  association,  a  subscription  of  at  least  one  dollar 
($1.00)  a  year  is  all  that  is  requisite. 

4.  The  affairs  of  the  association,  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  secretary -treasurer,  and  certain  directors  named  in  accoixiance  with 
the  act  of  incorporation,  all  of  whom  shall  form  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  association  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  association. 

5.  The  election  of  the  officers  and  directors  shall  take  place  at  the  annual  gen- 
oral  meeting,  the  date  of  which  shall  be  tixed  by  the  Board  ;  to  insure  the  right  of 
voting  at  the  above  election,  the  previous  payment  of  subscriptions  will  bo  requisite. 

6.  When  more  than  one  candidate  is  proposed  for  the  office,  the  voting  shall  be 
by  sitting  and  standing  (assis  et  lev6s),  the  secretary  shall  count  the  votes,  and  the 
president  shall  declare  the  candidate  who  shall  have  the  majority  of  votes. 
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7.  The  officers  elected  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  following  election,  and 
shall  be  re-eligible. 

8.  The  president  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  general  meetings,  and  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  of  directors. 

9.  The  president  shall  be,  ex-qffidOy  a  member  of  all  the  committees  of  the 
boani  of  directors. 

10.  To  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  entrusted  all  the  moneys  and  other 
valuables  belonging  to  the  association ;  he  shall  keep,  in  a  special  register,  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  association  as  well  as  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  these  min- 
utes shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  vice-president,  and 
by  the  secretary-treasurer :  he  shall,  besides,  keep  books  in  which  shall  be  entered, 
regularly  and  without  delay,  all  the  monetary  operations  of  the  association.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  association,  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  present  before 
the  boai-d  a  statement  of  accounts  for  the  directors'  approbation. 

11.  The  vacancies  which  occur  among  the  officers  or  dii'ectors  shall  be  tem- 
pomrily  tilled  up  by  the  board,  and  the  board  shall  also  nominate  the  directors  for 

.  those  judicial  districts  which  are  not  as  yet  represented. 

12.  The  board,  to  ensure  greater  efficiency,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  claim  the  ser- 
vices of  specialists  as  advisers. 

ECTLBS   AND   REGULATIONS   OP   THE   DaiRYMEN*8  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  The  annual  or  general  meetings  of  the  association,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
board  of  directors,  shall  be  called  by  notice  in  writing  from  the  secretary-treasurer 
to  each  of  the  membera  of  the  association  and  of  the  board.  Notice  of  the  meetings 
of  the  association  shall  be  given  at  least  a  month  beforehand. 

2.  At  the  request  of  three  directors  or  officere  of  the  association,  the  president 
may  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors;  the  call  shall  be  in  the  form  mentioned 
above. 

3.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  three  shall  form  a  quorum,  exclu- 
sive of  the  president  and  vice-president. 

4.  The  board  of  directors  may  name,  from  among  its  members,  a  committee  to 
audit  the  accounts,  and  othei"  committees  for  any  purpose  it  may  think  necessary. 

5.  The  order  of  business  at  general  and  official  meetings  shall  be  determined  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

6.  No  question  shall  be  submitted  for  discussion  except  it  be  in  writing  and 
placed  before  the  secretary  treasurer. 

7.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  obliged  to  furnish  security  to  the  amount  of 
$4W.OO,  which  security  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board. 
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SYNDICATES  OF  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  FACTORIES. 

BY-LAWS  ADOPTED   BY   THE   DAIRY  INDUSTRY    ABBOOIATION  AND   ASSENTED   TO    BY   THE 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  IN  COUNCIL. 

Copy  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Honorable  Executive  Council,  dated  January 
23rd,  1891,  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- Ghvemor,  January  24^A,  1891.  (Trans- 
lation.) 

No.  75. — On  the  approval  of  certain  regulations  of  the  Dairymen's  A»sotriation. 

The  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Agricalture  and  Colonisation,  in  a  memorandum, 
dated  the  twenty-third  of  January  of  the  current  year,  1891,  recommends  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  copy  of  which 
is  annexed  to  the  above  memorandum,  be  approved. 

Certified  true  copy. 

(Signed), 

GUSTAVE   GrENIER, 

Clerk  of  the  Executive  Count-il. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

.  Whereas,  by  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  auihorised  to 
create  regional  divisions  in  which  the  proprietors  of  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and 
other  dairy  ostablishmenty  maj-  form  themselves  into  syndicates  for  the  pnrp«>^e  ot 
securing  a  more  prompt  and  complete  diffusion  of  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the 
production  of  milk,  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  and  the  advancement  in  gen- 
eral of  the  dairy  industry; 

And  whereas  the  stiid  association  was,  by  the  same  law.  entrusted  with  the  duty  of : 

1.  Establishing  regulations  for  the  formation  and  working  of  the  said  syndicates ; 

2.  Of  directing  and  superintending  the  svndicates  ; 

3.  Of  establishing  rules  to  define  the  duties  of  the  Inspector-General  and  of  the 
inspectors  who  are  to  superintend  the  production  of  milk  and  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese  in  the  establishments  so  organised  into  S3'ndicate8 ; 

4.  Of  appointing  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
office  of  inspectors,  and  of  laying  down  regulations  for  the  woiking  of  the  said 
board ; 

And,  wheieas,  there  is  granted  to  each  syndicate  a  sum  equal  to  half  the  outlay 
Dcurred  for  the  service  of  inspection  and  instruction  organised  in  the  syndicalos, 
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including  the  salary  of  the  inspector,  his  titivelUng  expenses,  and  other  expenses  re- 
lating directly  to  the  said  service,  bat  which  sum  granted  must  not  in  any  case 
exceed  $250  (two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  for  each  syndicate  ; 

Whereas,  there  has  been  granted  to  the  said  association,  besides  its  subsidy  and 
other  ordinary  concessions,  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  (one  thousand  dollars),  for 
the  expenses  necessary  for  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  syndicates,  as 
well  as  for  the  maintenance  and  due  working  of  the  board  of  examiners  above  men- 
tioned ; 

The  said  association  constitutes,  as  follows,  the  programme  of  the  formation  and 
working  of  the  syndicates,  of  their  direction  and  superintendence,  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  pi*oceeding8  of  the  board  of  examiners,  and  of  the  duties  of  inspectors : 

1 

DIVISION  OF  THE  PROVINOB. 

The  province  shall  be  divided  as  follows,  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  organisation : 

a.  Syndicates  of  cheese  factories  or  of  cheese-factories  and  creameries : 
Ko.  of  Division.  Counties  comprised  in  the  division. 

1 6asp^,.Bonaventure,  Matane,  Bimouski,  T^miscouata. 

2 ,...      Kamom*aska,  L'Islet,  Montmagny,  Bellechasse. 

3 Dorchester,  Levis,  Beauce. 

4 Lotbinidre,  Megantic,  Arthabaska. 

5 Nicolet,  Yamaska. 

6 Drummond,  Bichmond,  Wolfe. 

7 Sherbrooke,  Stanstead,  Compton. 

8 St  Hyacinthe,  Bagot,  Bichelieu. 

9 Bouville,  Iberville,  St.  John's. 

10 Sheiford,  Brome,  Missisquoi. 

11 Vercheres,  Chambly,  Laprairie,  Napierville. 

12 Beanhamois,  Chateauguay. 

13 Huntingdon, 

14 Saguenay,  Lao  St.  Jean,  Chicoutimi,  Charlevoix. 

15 Portneuf,  Quebec.  Montmorency. 

16 Three-Eivei's,  Champlain,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinongd. 

17 Montcalm,  Joliette,  Berthier,  L'Assomption. 

18 Hochelaga, Jacques-Cartier,  Laval,  TeiTebonne,  Deux-Montagnes* 

19 Ai'genteuil,  Ottawa,  Pontiac. 

20 « Yaudreuil,  Soulanges.  2 
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b.  Syndicates  of  butter-factories. 

As  any  limitation  of  territory  would  be  a  binderance  to  the  formation  of  syndi- 
cates of  butter  factories,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  such  existing  in  the 
province,  liberty  may  be  granted  them  by  the  association  to  organise  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  following  regulations;  and  the  united  counties  in  which  such  a 
syndicate  shall  have  been  formed  shall  constitute  a  territorial  division  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  present  regulations. 

II 

DIKEOTION  AND  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  SYNDICATES. 

1.  The  association  shall  direct  the  working  of  the  syndicates : 

a.  By  means  of  a  fortnightly  or  monthly  bulletin  published  during  the  season 
of  manufacture,  the  prospectus-number  of  which  will  be  published  at  once,  and  dib" 
tnbuted  among  the  old  and  new  members  of  the  association  and  those  of  the  public 
who  are  interested  in  the  dairy  industry ;  this  bulletin  shall  contain,  especially, 
instruction  and  advice  to  farmers,  producers  of  milk,  patrons  of  factories,  to  inspectors 
and  makers  of  cheese  and  butter,  relating  more  especially  to  the  time  of  year  follow- 
ing the  issue  of  each  number ;  it  shall  also  contain  general  information  in  connection 
with  the  dairy  industry. 

b.  By  means  of  the  school  factory  of  the  association,  whose  work  shall  be  con- 
ducted with^a  view  to  the  new  organisation. 

2.  The  superintendence  of  the  syndicates  shall  be  exercised  by  the  association  : 

a.  Through  the  Inspector-general  and  the  inspectors  of  the  syndicates,  whose 
duties  and  office  will  be  defined  hereafter ; 

b.  Through  its  ordinary  officers,  as  regards  all  private  or  public  communications 
it  may  have  to  make  to  the  representatives  of  the  syndicates  of  the  factories  syndic- 
ated. 

3.  The  association  does  not  pretend  to  exercise  any  conti'ol  over  the  interior 
management  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  syndicates  :  it  will  suffice,  if  the 
latter  conform  to  the  present  regulations  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  having 
accepted  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  association. 

4.  The  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  association  shall  be  exercised  with 
a  view  to  securing,  especially  in  the  syndicated  establishments  : 

a.  A  regular  attention  to  the  testing  of  the  patrons'  milk  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  milk  of  the  best  quality,  neither  skimmed,  nor  watered,  nor  adulterated  in  any 
way; 

b.  A  scrupulous  attention  to  the  general  keeping  in  oixier  of  the  factories,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness  therein  ; 
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c.    Good  quality  and  uniformity  in  the  products  manufactured ; 

d  A  uniform  system  of  book-keeping,  sufficient  to  insure  the  exactness  and 
integrity  of  the  operations  of  the  year,  which  each  factory  will  have  to  furnish  to 
the  association. 

Ill 

ORGANISATION  AND   WORKING    OF   THE   SYNDICATES. 

1.  A  syndicate  shall  be  constituted  by  the  associating  together  of  creameries, 
cheese-factories,  other  dairy  establishments,  to  the  number  of  not  fewer  than  (15) 
fifteen,  or  more  than  (30)  thirty;  it  shall  have  for  its  aim  the  diffusion  over  the 
division  in  which  it  is  formed  of  the  best  methods  of  producing  milk  and  of  manu- 
facturing dairy  products ;  it  may  also  aim  at  adopting  and  exercising  all  measures 
calculated  to  protect  such  interests  of  the  patrons  and  proprietors  as  are  to  the 
general  advancement  of  the  dairy  industry  :  the  proprietors  or  representatives  of  the 
syndicated  factories  shall  for  that  purpose  engage  to  support  between  them,  in  a 
proportion  left  to  their  discretion,  the  expense  of  the  hiring  of  one  or  more  expe- 
rienced inspectors,  who  shall  superintend  the  production  and  supplying  of  the 
milk,  as  well  as  of  its  manufacture  into  cheese  and  butter  in  the  syndicated  factories. 
The  inspector  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Dairymen's  Association,  under  the 
conditions  hereinafter  enumerated,  and  the  syndicate  shall  conform  to  the  present 
regulations. 

2.  The  syndicates  shall  organise,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
manufacturing  season. 

3.  The  syndicate  shall  organise  by  the  signature  in  duplicate  of  the  proprietors 
or  the  representatives  of  the  factories  who  wish  to  fonn  themselves  into  a  syndicate 
to  a  declaration,  on  a  printed  form,  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  association,  and 
a  duplicate  of  which  shall  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
who  shall  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

4.  In  each  territorial  division,|syndicates  composed  exclusively  of  cheese-factories 
or  of  creameries,  or  of  creameries  and  cheese-factories,  may  be  established. 

5.  If  in  any  division  there  be  not  found  a  sufficient  number  of  factories  whose 
representatives  desire  to  form  a  syndicate,  these  factories  may  agree  with  those  of  a 
neighbouring  division  to  fonn  a  syndicate,  or  to  become  part  of  an  already  existing 
one. 

6.  Every  factory  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  for  admission  into  the  syndicate  of 
its  division. 

7.  Every  syndicate  shall  have  the  right  to  prevent  any  factory  of  its  division 
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from  uniting  with  a  syndicate  of  a  neighbouring  division,  except  in  the  case  pro- 
vided for  by  the  following  article. 

8.  For  special  reasons,  the  association  shall  be  empowered  to  allow  certain 
factories  of  a  division  to  unite  with  the  syndicate  of  a  neighbouring  division,  provided 
that  this  permission  hinder  not  the  formation  of  a  syndicate  in  the  former  division. 

9.  The  representative  of  the  factories  associated  into  a  syndicate  shall  name  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary* treasurer,  who  shall  be  the  officers  of  the 
syndicate,  and  whose  address  shall  be  given  to  the  association ;  all  official  correspon- 
dence shall  be  carried  out  by  the  medium  of  the  secretary- treasui*er. 

10. .  At  the  end  of  each  season,  the  syndicate  shall  render  an  exact  account, 
certified  by  its  secretary-treasurer,  of  the  salary  paid  to  its  inspector,  his  travelling 
and  other  expenses  in  direct  relation  to  his  duties  of  inspection,  such  as  hii*e  of 
carriages,  railway  and  steamboat  fares,  board,  stationery,  postage,  purchase  of 
instruments  for  the  inspector's  use,  Ac.,  &c. 

1 1.  As  the  government  grant  is  given  specially  for  the  service  of  inspection,  this 
grant  in  no  case  shall  exceed  the  half  of  the  genuine  amount  of  the  expenses  alone 
just  mentioned,  provided  that  half  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($250.00) ;  and  the  payment  thereof  shall  only  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  dairy- 
season,  after  the  report  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  shall  have  been  made  to 
the  association  by  the  syndicate. 

12.  A  subscription  shall  be  paid  by  the  proprietors,  or  by  the  representatives 
of  each  factory  to  the  provincial  Dairymen's  Association,  or  to  the  dairy  association 
of  the  district  in  which  the  syndicate  is  formed,  in  order  that  the  makers  or  the 
directors  may  be  kept  au  courant  of  the  work  of  association ;  moi-eover,  they  shall 
forward  to  the  provincial  association  a  complete  certified  report  of  the  operations  of 
their  factory  according  to  the  official  form  adopted  by  the  association ;  which  shall 
not  be  made  public  except  by  consent  of  those  therein  interested. 

IV 

OF   THS  INSPSOTOR-QENIRAL   AND   THE  INSPBOTORS  OF   SYNDICATES. 

1.  The  Inspector-General  and  the  inspectors  of  syndicates  are  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council ;  but  in  neither  case  will  any  one  be  appointed  until 
he  shall  have  previously  undergone  an  examination  sufficient  to  establish  his 
qualifications  before  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  association.  The  Inspector- 
General  shall  be  paid  by  the  association,  and  other  inspectors  by  the  syndicates. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  belonging  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  the  best 
methods  of  the  production  of  milk  and  its  proper  supply  to  the  factories,  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy-products,  correct  accounts,  and  the  oi*derly  management  of  the 
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factories,  these  officers  shall  carefully  avoid  meddling  with  any  troubles,  with  which 
their  duties  have  no  concern,  whether  they  arise  between  neighbouring  factories, 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  or  between  patrons  and  proprietoi-s.  They  must,  under 
paiD  of  immediate  dismissal,  observe  most  guarded  discretion  in  regai*d  to  all  matters 
they  note  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  and  reveal  them  to  no  one  except  to  the 
fiocioty  or  to  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  factories  concerned. 


§  1.    OF  THE  INSPSOTOR-QENERAL. 

1.  The  Inspector-General  is  the  representative  of  the  association  accredited  to 
the  proprietors,  the  makers,  and  the  representatives  of  the  establishments  under 
syndicates ;  all  the  instructions,  therefore,  he  shall  give,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
association,  are  to  be  observed. 

2.  Before  the  opening  of  the  season,  or  even  during  the  season,  if  he  see  fit, 
or  if  he  receive  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  association,  the  Inspector-General  shall 
call  together  the  inspectors  of  syndicates,  by  groups,  at  the  school-factory  of  the 
association,  or  at  some  other  factory,  and,  keeping  them  there  a  few  days,  instruct 
them  in  their  duties  and  in  the  best  methods  of  manufacture. 

3.  After  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  Inspector-General  shall  keep  himself 
in  communication  with  the  inspectors  of  syndicates  by  going  at  different  times  to 
pass  two  or  three  days  alternately  with  each  of  them,  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of 
the  factories  they  have  in  charge.  In  these  visits,  the  Inspector-General  will  not  be 
so  much  bound  to  visit  the  factories  in  particular,  as  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
inepectoi's  in  their  ordinary  duties. 

4.  The  Inspector-General  shall  lend  his  aid  to  the  working  of  the  school-factory, 
which  he  shall  visit,  taking  it  in  turn  with  the  syndicates. 

5.  The  Inspector-General  shall  keep,  in  duplicate,  a  special  note-book,  in  which 
he  shall  insert,  day  by  day,  all  the  observations  he  makes  on  the  work  of  each  of 
the  inspectors,  and  on  the  general  management  of  their  factories ;  these  notes  shall 
be  regularly  communicated  to  the  association,  in  time  to  be  printed  in  each  number 
of  the  bulletin,  in  which  everything  of  public  interest  shall  be  inserted;  the  Inspec- 
tor-General shall  also  keep  a  daily  account  of  his  travelling  and  other  expenses. 

6.  With  the  consent  of  the  association,  the  Inspector  may  visit  the  model  estab- 
lishments of  this  province  or  of  Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  of  publishing 
any  new  process  of  working  which  may  have  passed  into  cui-rent  practice. 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Inspector-General  shall  prepare  a  complete 
report  of  his  work,  giving  a  condensed  statement  of  the  observations  he  has  made ; 
this  report  shall  be  in  two  parts;  one  containing  matters  interesting  to  the  public, 
the  other,  private  notes  on  the  work  of  each  of  the  inspectors. 
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§  2.  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  S7NDI0ATE8. 

1.  (The  inspectors  of  the  syndicates  are  their  servants,  and  as  regai*ds  questions 
of  interior  management,  such  as  wages,  payment  of  expenses,  &c:,  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  officers  of  the  syndicates. 

2.  As  regards  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  inspector  of  a  syndicate  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  association,  and  he  must  strictly  conform  to  the  instructions  re- 
ceived from  its  officers  or  from  the  Inspector-General. 

3.  The  wages,  travelling  and  other  expenses  of  the  inspector  are  to  he  paid  by 
the  syndicate. 

4.  It  is  obligatory  on  each  inspector  to  attend  all  the  meetings  called  together 
by  the  Inspector-General. 

5.  After  the  meeting  convoked  by  the  Inspector-General  before  the  opening  of 
the  season,  the  syndicate  inspector  shall  convoke  his  makers  in  one  of  the  earliest 
opened  factories,  and  shall  repeat  to  them  all  the  information  he  has  received  from 
the  Inspector-General. 

6.  In  order  to  learn  as  soon  as  possible  how  far  his  makers  understand  their 
business,  the  inspector  shall  visit  as  quickly  as  possible  all  the  factories  he  has  in 
chai'ge;  this  done  he  shall  devote  himself  to  the  assistance  of  the  least  skilled 
makei*s,  passing  a  day  with  each  of  them  j  later,  he  shall  visit  those  whom  he  thinks 
the  most  skilful. 

7.  After  having  thus  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  affaira  and 
having  helped  each  maker,  in  proportion  to  his  needs,  with  his  assistance  and  advice, 
the  inspector  shall  arrange  his  visit  so  as  to  make  a  regular  routine  journey  from 
factory  to  factory. 

8.  After  or  about  the  1st  June,  the  inspector  shall  so  divide  his  work  that  be- 
tween two  visits  made  to  the  same  factory  no  greater  number  of  days  shall  elapse 
than  there  are  factories  in  the  syndicate. 

9.  Unless  prevented  by  distance,  communications,  or  other  hindrances,  the  in- 
spector shall  be  present  every  morning  at  some  one  factory,  to  receive  the  milk  in 
company  with  the  maker,  and  shall  test  samples  of  each  patron's  milk ;  he  shall  note 
the  result  of  each  test  in  a  special  memorandum  book,  which  shall  be  preserved  and 
handed  over  to  the  association  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  the  inspector  shall  always 
have  with  him  on  his  journeys  good  instruments  for  testing  milk,  with  which  the 
syndicate  shall  provide  him. 

10.  The  test  of  the  milk,  its  delivery  in  good  condition,  its  manufactui*e,  the 
general  state  of  the  factories,  the  accounts,  shall  receive  the  constant  attention  of  the 
inspector,  that  nothing  in  any  factory  be  neglected  or  allowed  to  remain  in  an*ear. 
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11.  The  inspector  shall  receive  fmrn  the  association  a  special  note  book,  in  which 
shall  appear  all  the  observations  made  in  the  course  of  his  inspection ;  from  it  he 
6hall  extract  and  forwai'd  an  abstract  to  the  Inspector-General,  or  to  any  other  officer 
who  shall  be  indicated  to  him  by  the  association,  at  the  end  of  each  season. 

12.  The  inspector  shall  daily  note  down  all  his  travelling  expenses,  and  give 
in  the  details  once  a  week  to  the  secretary- treasurer  of  the  syndicate;  adding  the 
list  of  factories  visited,  and  indicating  the  probable  route  of  his  next  week's  journeys, 
in  order  that  the  secretary-treasurer  may,  if  he  desire  it,  communicate  with  him. 

13.  On  pain  of  instant  dismissal,  the  inspector  shall  communicate  to  nobody, 
nnless  it  be  to  the  Inspector-General  or  the  secretary  of  the  association,  his  observa- 
tions on  the  factories  and  the  work  of  the  persons  employed  in  them  ;  still,  he  ittay,. 
at  the  request  of  the  proprietor,  the  maker  or  the  president  of  the  directors  of  aay 
factory,  communicate  to  such  persons  the  tenor  of  such  notes  of  his  as  concern  th^att- 
factory. 

14.  In  all  cases,  wherein  he  shall  see  need  of  making  observations,  either  to  the 
patrons  in  regard  to  the  supplying  of  the  milk,  to  the  maker  about  his  work,  or  to 
the  proprietor  about  the  fittings  of  his  factory,  the  inspector  shall  first  of  all  address 
the  person  in  fault  privately,  by  letter  or  otherwise :  it  is  only  after  having  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  serious  neglect,  or  of  evident  evil  intention,  that  the  inspector 
shall  waiTi  the  parties  to  whom  the  ascertained  bad  state  of  things  will  cause  injury. 
In  very  serious  cases,  the  inspector  shall  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  Inspector- 
General  or  of  the  officers  of  the  association. 

15.  The  inspector  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  most 
guarded  discrection,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  forgoing  cases,  but  in  all  the  details  of 
his  daty ;  a  serious  infraction  of  this  rule  may  be  punished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
certificate  of  competence  granted  by  the  boai*d  of  examinei's. 


OF   THE   BOARD   OF   EXAttlNEBS. 

1.    The  board  of  examiners  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  and  a  secretary 
appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  at  the  annual  convention,  or  about  that  time. 

This  board  shall  settle,  and  publish  immediately,  a  programme  of  the  examina- 
tion to  be  passed  by  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  inspector  to  give  them  a  right  to 
a  certificate  of  competence ;  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  date  and  the  place  of 
the  examination,  and  mention  the  references  to  be  furnished  by  the  candidates,  and 
the  other  formalities  to  be  gone  through  before  admission. 

3.    To  those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  the  board  shall  give  a  certificate 
of  competence;  this  may  state  the  degree  of  success  obtained — pretty  well,  or  very 
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well, — and  it  shall  be  either  provisional  or  definitive ;  the  provisional  certificate  will 
be  good  for  only  one  yeai*,  and  the  bearer  may  be  called  upon  to  pass  another  ex- 
amination, either  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  programme,  or  in  certain  specially  re- 
served subjects. 

4.  The  board  of  examiners  shall,  without  delay,  make  to  the  Honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation  a  detailed  reportofthe  result  of  the  examin- 
ation, containing  specially  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  of  those  who  shall  have 
received  the  certificate,  with  the  degree  of  success  obtained. 

5.  Even  the  definitive  certificate  of  competence  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  boai-d 
of  directors  of  the  association  ftrom  any  inspector  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a  serious 
breach  of  the  rules,  or  who,  for  any  grave  cause,  shall  be  considered  unfitted  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  properly. 

6.  If  the  number  of  candidates  be  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  holding  of  the 
examination  in  more  than  one  place,  the  association  may,  out  of  the  funds  allotted 
for  the  pui-poses  of  the  syndicate,  pay  one  half  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  more 
distant  candidates  frofn  their  homes  to  the  place  of  examination. 


56  VICTORIA,  CHAP.  37,  OTTAWA. 

An  Aot  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  filled  or  imitation  cheese, 
and  to  provide  for  the  branding  of  dairy  products. 
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[  Assented  to  Ut  April,  1893.] 

ER  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows : — 

1.    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Dairy  Products  Act,  1893. 


2.  No  pereon  shall  manufacture,  or  shall  knowingly  buy,  sell,  offer,  expose  or 
have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  cheese  manufactured  from  or  by  the  use  of 
skimmed  milk,  to  which  there  has  been  added  any  fat  which  is  foreign  to  such  milk. 

2.  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  tyy  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge, 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  convictien  thereof 
before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  together  with  the  costs  of  prose- 
cution, and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs  shall  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hai*d  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  unless  such 
fine  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  it  are  sooner  paid . 
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3*  No  person  shall  sell,  oflFer,  expose,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any 
cheese  manufactared  from  or  by  the  use  of  milk  commonly  known  as  "  skimmed 
milk,"  or  milk  from  which  cream  has  been  removed,  or  milk  to  which  skimmed  milk 
has  been  added,  unless  the  words  "  skim-milk  cheese ''  are  branded,  marked  or  stamped 
in  a  legible  manner  upon  the  side  of  every  cheese,  and  also  upon  the  outside  of  every 
box  or  package  which  contains  the  same,  in  letters  not  less  than  three-quartera  of  an 
inch  high  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide. 

2.  No  person,  with  intent  to  misrepresent  or  to  defraud,  shall  remove,  or  in  any 
way  efface,  obliterate  or  alter  the  words  "  skim-milk  cheese  ''  on  such  cheese,  or  on 
Any  box  or  package  which  contains  the  same. 

3.  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge, 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sections,  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  conviction 
thereof  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  and  not  less  than  two  dollars  for  every  such  cheese,  or  box  or  package 
which  is  sold,  offered,  exposed  or  had  in  his  possession  for  sale,  together  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs  shall  be  liable 
to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  terra  not  exceeding  three  months, 
unless  such  fine  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  it  are  sooner  paid. 

4.  No  peraon  shall  apply  any  brand,  stamp  or  mark  of  the  word  *' Canadian," 
'*Canadien"  or  **  Canada  *'  as  a  descriptive  term,  mark  or  brand  upon  any  cheese  or 
upon  any  box  or  package  which  contains  cheese  or  butter,  unless  such  cheese  and 
batter  have  been  produced  in  Canada. 

2.  No  pereon  shall  knowingly  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale, 
any  cheese  or  butter  upon  which  or  upon  any  box  or  package  which  contains  the 
same,  the  woi-ds  "  Canadian,"  "  Ganadien  "  or  "  Canada'  is  applied  as  a  descriptive 
term,  mark  or  brand,  unless  such  cheese  and  butter  have  been  produced  in  Canada. 

3.  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  peraon  to  his  knowledge, 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  conviction 
thereof  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  and  not  less  than  five  dollars  for  every  such  cheese  or  box  or  package, 
which  is  sold,  offered,  exposed  or  had  in  his  possession  for  sale,  together  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs  shall  be  liable 
to  imprisonment,  with  Or  without  hard  laboui*,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
Dnlesst  .such  fine  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  it  are  sooner  paid. 

5.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  cheese 
or  butter  which  is  produced  in  any  foreign  country,  unless  the  name  of  the  country 
where  such  cheese  or  butter  was  produced,  is  branded,  stamped  or  marked  in  a  legible 
manner  upon  the  outside  of  every  box  or  package  which  contains  the  same,  in  letters 
not  less  than  three-eights  of  an  inch  high  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 

2.    Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge. 
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violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  conviction  thereof 
before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  and  not  less  than  two  dollars  for  every  such  cheese,  or  box  or  package  of 
butter,  which  is  sold,  offered,  exposed  or  had  in  his  possession  for  sale,  together  with 
the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs  shall  bo 
liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  unless  such  fine  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  it  are  sooner  paid. 

6.  The  pei-son  on  whose  behalf  any  cheese  or  butter  is  manufactured,  sold, 
offered,  exposed  or  had  in  possession  for  sale,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going sections  of  this  Act,  shall  be  primd  facie  liable  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

•T.  In  any  complaint,  information  or  conviction  under  this  Act  ,the  matter  com- 
plained of  may  be  declared,  and  shall  be  held  to  have  arisen,  within  the  meaning  of 
The  Summary  Convictions  Act^  at  the  place  where  the  cheese  or  butter  complained  of 
was  manufactured,  sold,  offered,  exposed  or  had  in  possession  for  sale. 

8.  No  appeal  shall  lie  from  any  conviction  undei*  this  Act  except  to  a  superior, 
county,  circuit  or  district  court,  or  the  court  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  having 
jurisdiction  where  the  conviction  was  had;  and  such  appeal  shall  be  brought,  notice 
of  appeal  in  writing  given,  recognisance  entered  into  or  deposit  made  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  conviction ;  and  such  appeal  shall  be  heai-d,  tried,  adjudicated 
upon  and  decided,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
court  or  judge  hearing  the  same  appoints,  within  thirty  days  from  the  conviction, 
unless  the  said  coui-t  or  judge  extends  the  time  for  hearing  and  decision  beyond  such 
thirty  days;  and  in  all  other  respects  not  provided  for  in  this  Act  the  procedure 
under  The  Summary  Convictions  Act,  so  fai*  as  applicable,  shall  apply. 

O.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  who  may  be  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of  any  person  suspected  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  make  an  examination  of  cheese  or  butter ;  and  any  such 
suspected  person,  who  obstructs  or  refuses  to  permit  the  making  of  any  such  ex- 
amination, shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  together  with  the  costs  of  pro- 
secution, and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  penalty  and  costs,  shall  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  unless 
the  said  penalty  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  the  same  are  sooner  paid. 

10-  Any  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  under  this  Act,  shall,  when  recovered,  he 
payable,  one  half  to  the  informant  or  complainant,  and  the  other  half  to  Her  Majesty 

11.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  such  regulations  as  he  considei'S  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  the  efficient  operation  of  this  Act;  and  the  regulations  so 
made  shall  be  in  force  from  the  date  of  their  publication  in  the  Canada  Gazette^  or 
fi-om  such  other  date  as  is  specified  in  the  proclamation  in  that  behalf. 
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St  Samuel Gilbert  DallairB 

Alphonse  Contnre 

St  Zacharie Rev.  L.  R.  Morrissette 

St  Pierre  Broughton  .Arthur  Mercier 
Alfred  6agn6 

BEAUHAENOIS. 

Beaohamois ...H.  Roy 

Landreville William  Domin 

Thomas  Dnmin 
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St  Etiemie J^r^mie  Broeseau 

Laberge  &  Sauv^ 
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St  Lonis  de  Gonzagne.H.  Lapage 
C.  Tait 
Jos.  Symons 

StStanislaa A.  Leduc 

StTimothee ,.*Rev.  Aug.  Martel 

A.  Crevier  (2) 

VaUeyfield J.  Poirier,  son  of 

Augnstin 
•  Victor  Pilon 

BELLECHASE. 

Backland MaximiD  Provost 

Beaumont Joe.  ValliSre 

St  Caj^tan  d'Armah.  ..Olivier  Leclerc 

Philibert  Langlois 
Isabelle  Protais 

St  Gharlee On^ime  Mercier 

J.  B.  Paquet 
Wilfrid  Couture 

StGervais Dr.  P.  Tanguay 

E6v.  B.  Richard 

St  Michael Alphonse  Furoy 

St  Raphael  (Est) Joseph  Langlois 

Joachim  Gauthier 
S6v6rin  Cinq-Mars 

BBRTHIBB. 

Berthier  (junction). .  ..J.  F.  Fernet 

Hormidas  Brunette 
Octavien  Tellier 

Lisle  du  Pads Thomas  Sylvestre 
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Lanoraie A.  Ferland 

Dosith^  Benin 

Lavaltrie Alexis  Mousseau 

8t  Barth^Mmi F.  X.  Mayer 

U  L6cuyer 
Joseph  Baoon 
W.  Plante 
Arthur  St-Piere 
Eduard  Trudel 
Aquila  Lefebvre 
Louis  Rinville 

St  Cuthbert Vve  Antoine  Robert 

Ulric  Courch^ne 
Joachim  Gr^goire 

StZ6non Eustache  St  Pierre 

BONAVENTURE. 

Little  Cascap^dia  ....  Andr^  Cyr 

J.  Andi^  Cyr 

St  Alexis  deMa'p6diac.R6v  J.  E.  Pelletier 
Denis  Richard 

St  Jean  L'Evangeliste. Jean  Gauthier 
Philippe  Morin 

BBOMB. 

Eastman Euclide  Phaneuf 

Louis  Lacaillade 

Knowlton S.  A.  Fisher 

H.  S.  Foster 
Mansonville  (station). Charles  Wilkins 

Sutton Albert  W.  Woodward. 

Sutton W.  A.  Martindale 

St  Etienne  de  Bolton.. LudgerBachant 

CHAMBLY. 

Boucherville Rev  M.  J.  A.  Primeau 

Chambly J.  Napoleon  Raymond 

Longueil T.Millette(Cercle  agric) 

St  Bruno Napoleon  Paquin 

CHAMPLAIN. 

Batiscan L.  P.  Lacourci^re 

Pierre  Lapointe 

Champlain Jos.  C.  F^lix 

Gustavo  Pintal 
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CKAMPIiAm— Continued. 

Champlain Jacques  DoiiUgny 

N.  B.  du  Mont  CarmeLLuc  Dncharme 
Oscar  Lord 
Joseph  Ck>88ette 
Philippe  R^ault 

SteTh^le Charles  Audy 

Ste  Anne  Lap^rade. . .  Achill^e  Baribanlt 
N.  E.  Clement 
J.  H.  Gendron 
J.  A.  Foley 
Michael  Loranger 
Alphonse  Latour 
On^sime  Ricard 
Joseph  Godin 
C.  B.  Douville 

St  Flore TJldaric  Leblanc 

Hilaire  Lupien 
Benjamin  Lavergne 
Narcisse  Beaubien 

St  Genevieve  de  Batis- 

can Ernest  acob 

Phillippe  Trudel 
On^sime  Marchand 
Eugene  Massicotte 

St  Jacques  des  Piles... Edmond  Doucet 

St  Luc Jos.  0.  Beandoin 

Anselme  Beaudoin 

St  Maurice Oscar  Nobert 

F.  X.  Blondin 
Ant.  Inprise 

St  Narcisse. Isidore  Derouin 

J.  F.  Co^sette 
Dosith^e  Cossette 

St  Prosper Alfred  TruJel 

J.  T.  Trudel 
F.  X.  0.  Trudel 
D6sir6  Clou  tier 

St  Prosper. Henri  Lacourci^re 

St  Ubald Alfr'd  Trudel  etCie  (2) 

St  S6verin T.  Veillet 

Narc.  Bordeleau 
Majorique  Bordeleau 
Epiphane  Mongrain 

St  Stanislas O.Trudel  (fils  de  Michel 

Jos.  L.  Jacob 

St  Tite Jacob  et  Paquin 
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CBAKPIjAIN— Continued. 

St  Tite MarchandetMassicotte 

J.  A.  Lambert 
Jacob  et  Lacourci^re 

CHAELEVOIX. 

Bale  St  Paul Alfred  Gagnon 

Charles  Martel 

Joseph  Fortin 

Thos  Potvin(Son  Nap) 

L6andre  Gobeil 

Wilfrid  Simard 

G.  W.   Gauthier.   dit 
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Ernest  Tremblay 
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Jos.  A.  Tremblay 
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Rev.  M.  Leclerc 
Odilion  Pilotte 

Mis^re Chs.  Tremblay 

Ste  Agn^ Treffl^  Bergeron 

Thos.  Bouchard 

St  Fiddle Jean  Perron 

St  Hilarion Evariste  Desmeules 

St  Ir^n^e Denis  Bouchard 

Emilien  Tremblay 

St  TJrbain Charles  Fortin 

St  Placide GM^on  Perron 

St  Sim(5on Rvd.  M.  M.  P.  Hudon 
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Aubrey ....W.  Currie 

Chateauguay N.  R.  Laberge 

P.  MacFarlane 

Howick Robert  Ness 

E.  Barrington 

North  Georgetown.. .  .Etienne  Marleau 
D.  D.  Marleau 

Ormstown. W.  J.  Elliot 

C.  CoUum 
C.  MacDonald 
A.  S.  Lloyd 
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GBATEAVGU  AY— Continued. 

Onnstown John  Gibson 

£.  Hooker 

Riverfield John  McGregor 

Bivi^re  dea  F^ves  ....  Treffl4  L^oyer 

Alexandre  Bourgerie 
Wilfrid  Lavigueur 

Stockwell Rufos  J.  Patenande 

Rosseltown Emile  Beaudin 

Narcisse  Beaudin 

8t  Chry806t6me R^v.  A.  W.  Seers 

J.  P.  Brown,  M.P. 
J.  P.  Brown 
£.  Gamelin 

Ste  Martine Ed.  McGowan 

Joseph  Poirier 
Lonis  J.  Primeau 
J.  D.  Barrington 

Ste  Philom^ne Delphis  Lacoste 

F.  P.  Laberge 
J.  B,  Damour 
Joseph  Lefebvre 
Joseph  Primeau 

StUrbain. J.  A,  Defayette 

Israel  Sabourin 
Arthur  Barette 

CHICOUTIMI. 

Bagotville Firmin  Paradis 

Elie  Tremblay 

Chicoutimi Dr.  Z.  E.  Beauchamp 

M^rid6  Fortin 
Frs.  Brafisard 
Joseph  Maltais 
Richard  Gagnon 
Jean  Perron 
J.  D.  Quay 
George  Maltais 
Ad^lard  Lavoie 
L.  G.  Belley,  M.P. 
L.  Eugene  Guay  &  Co. 

L'Anse  St  Jean Zephy  rin  Desgagn6 

Edouard  Harvey 

^'  D.  de  Laterridre. .  .Louis  Aubin 

Thomas  Tremblay 
Benjamin  Gaudrault 
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CmcOVTim—Oontimed, 
N.  D.  de  Laterridre. .  .Alfred  Tremblay 

®*^'®^^ Rev.M.Th8.  Robeige 

Rf  Ai  y.  Willy  Tremblay 

StAlphonse p.  Tremblay    fils   de 

Stanislas 
Jos.  Buteau 
R^vd.  M.  Sirois 
Wilfrid  C6t^ 

^^     ^  Thos.  Tremblay 

^*®  Amo Henri  C6t6 

Louis  Boucher 
^^  ^  Ernest  Gravel 

St  Charles  Borrom^..  Allec  Larouche 

^^  ^^^ Lazare  VaiUancourt     , 

St  Dominique Chs.  J.  B.  Fortin 

Jean  Girard 
Ner^  Bergeron 
Pascal  Bergeron 
Jos.  Brassard 

D.  Brassard 

Sacr^  Cceur Charles  Lapointe 

St  Fulgence Jos.  Harvey 

Grand  Bale Jules  Gauthier 

COMPTOK 

Chartierville On^sime  Tremblay 

^t  Clifton ....E.S.Lussier 

E.  L.  Demers 

^^°^^ J.  D.  Painchaud 

LaPatrie Samuel  Gobeil 

Martinville L.  J.  Gibson 

Moes  River a  Courtemanche 

Paquetteville Ludger  Lazure 

Jules  Adam 
Hormidas  Chicoine 

•Perryboro Wm.  Melrose 

Randboro £.8.  Lussier 

Ste  Edwidge Aug.  G^m 

Louis  Ladouceur 
St  Malo  d* Auckland.. Joseph  Lemieux 
Joseph  Roy 
Pacifique  Breault 
Eugene  Beloin 

SI  Remain Cy rille  Bourque 

Waterville D.  S.  Davignon 
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DEUX  MONTAGNES. 

Ganata. Alcide  BenauU 

Oka R.R.P.  P.  Trappiatea 

Olivier  Laurin 

G.  Mivalles 

A.  Laplante 

R6v.  D.  Jos.  Lefebvre 

William  Lalonde 

Raphael  Charest 

St  Benoit Samuel  Fauteux 

Joseph  Lacelle 

StCanut Ferdinand  Rochon 

Joseph  Cyr 
Engene  Bninet 

St  Eustache 0.  M.  Paquette 

Emile  Laurin 

St  Hermas. B.  Beauchamp,  M.P.P. 

H.Pag6 

Eugene  Constantin 

F^lix  Constantin 

StPlacide Alphonse  Dubreuil 

Ste  Scholastique J.  R.  l^nmoulin 

DOECHESTER. 

Frampton J.  B.  Blais 

"       West Joseph  Lacasse 

St  Anaebne Am^d^Gr^oire 

Joseph  Baillargeon 

Ste  aaire. Georges  Richard 

William  Laflamme 
J.  A.  Cayouette 
Joseph  Roy 

Ste  H^n^dine Gabriel  Dumont 

Arthur  Morin 
Octave  Martinean 
Edouard  Journaux 
Alfred  Fortier 

St  Isidore. Joseph  Dumas 

Joseph  Guillemette 
Feidinand  Thibault 

Ste  Justine Philias  Tanguay 

Charies  Morin 
Fortunat  Chabot 

Bt  Ldon  de  Standon..  .Emile  Blanchette 

Ste  Germaine Placide  Larochelle 

Ste  Marguerite. Jean  Boutin 
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JXyBCREST  ER— Continued. 

Ste  Maiguerite David  Cloutier 

Joseph  Moore 

St  Odilon LouisP.  Doyon 

Lini^re  Maheux 

St  Prosper Joseph  Samson 

DRUMMOND. 

Drummondville Samuel  Johns 

J.  A  Gosselin 
Paul  Farlez 

Kingsey  French  Vill..  J.  P.  Lefebvre 
T.  C.  Cartier 

Kingsey  Falls R^v.  G.  E.Caron 

R.  W.  Leith 

L'Avenir  •••••• Ephrem  Charpentler 

Magloira  Fleurant 
Adh^mar  Allard 

St  Cyrille  de  Wndov'rNapol^n  Raymond 
Paul  Valois 
Albert  Jannelle 
Emile  G6n6reux 
Alb^ric  M^lan^on 

StGerm'ndeGranth'mEdouard  Gagn6 
Olivier  Lemaire 

St  Guillaume  d'UptonJ.  B.  Vignault 
Moise  H^roux 
Wilfrid  Th^roux 

South  Durham R6v.  Isidore  Beland 

Fulgenoe  Pr^fontaine 
Henri  C6t6 
David  Hyde 

Ulverton J.  A.  Dunkerley 

Wickham  Ouest Alph^rie  Vincent 

GASPE. 

Cap  Chatte Georges  Roy 

Grande  Riviere R^v.  C  Dnret 

HOCHELAGA. 

C6te  Bt  Lambert Geo.  C.  Bellenger 

Mile  End Rev.  Fr^re  Charest 

Pointeaux  Trembles.  Alfred  Ladouceur 
F61ix  Gingras 

Riyi^re   des   Prairies 

St  Joseph Delv.  Adam 
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HUNTINGDON. 

Anderson's  Corner. . .  .Jos.  Anderson 

Athelston Jos.  Stewart 

CazaviJIe J.  J.  McGibbon 

A.  N.  Castagnes' 
Dewitville M.  McNaughton 

M.  Connell 
Ste  Agnes J.  B.  Wales 

D.  E.  Denneen 

D.  Meade 

Dandee D.  J.  Eraser 

Franklin  Centre. R.  N.  Tannahill 

Helena G.  Walker 

Henry  Hughes 
Herdmann G.  Van  Camp 

A.  Mac  Kay 
Hantingdon Jas.  Smilie 

Jas.  Walsh 

A.  0.  Connor 

R.  S.  Feeny 

W.  H.  Walker 

Keoaington A.  Lennan 

Kilbain Jas.  Welch 

Kelso P.  H.  Mcintosh 

J.  8.  MacFarlane 

John  Small 
La  Gaerre • N.  J.  Barker 

J.  L.  McDonald 

M.  Finn 

Port  Lewis N.  Wylie 

Poweracoart J.  A.  Plamondon 

Rockbnm Farqhar  et  Olivier 

8t  Anioet Samuel  Aubin 

N.  M.  Leehy 

SteBarbe T.  Daoust 

Trout  River Peter  Paul 

IBERVILLE. 

St  Georges Fromagerie  de  Henry- 

ville 

Oliva  L'Ecuyer 

St  Gr^ire Michel  Monat 

bt  Jean Jules  Mtoard 

Andr6  Salefranque 
St  Alexandre  •.»•••••  A.  Labreque 

Narcisse  Brault  (fils) 
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Parish  or  P.  0.  Namb. 

IBmLVlULB^Cantinued. 

Bte  Brigide Osias  Archambault 

Godfroy  Tessier 

Ste  Sabine Riv.  A.  V.  Roy 

St  Sebastien Pierre  Brault  (file) 

Sabrevois S.  J.  Roy 

JACQUES  CARTIER. 

Isle  Bizard NapoK'on  Boivin 

Ste  Genevieve Urgel  Lauzon 

Edouard  Legault 
J.  B.  M^loche 
Ambroise     Pi  Ion     et 
Fr^re 

JOLIETTE. 

Ste  Elieabeth Wilfrid  Gingras 

A.  H.  Beaulieu 
H.  Dudemaine 
Louis  Trudel 
Octavien  Guilbault 
St  Felix  de  Valois  —  Georges  Asselin 

Joseph  Gravel 
St  Jean  de  Matha.  •  •  •  Joseph  Clermout 

Ste  M^lanie Jos.  Clement 

St  Thomas  de  Joliette.Maxime  Coutu 
Alfred  Goyette 

KAMOURASKA. 

Kamouraska '•  Cyrias  Ouellet 

W.  Lebel 
@t.  Alexandre Alexis  B^langer 

Ste  Anne  de  la  Poca- 

tidre College  Ste  Anne 

Fois.  Gendron  (fils) 
Joseph  Boucher 

St  Andr^ C.  Alf.  R.  Desjardins, 

M.P.P 
St  Denis  de  la  Bouteil- 

lerie J.  C  Chapais 

Charles  Bouchard 
Joseph  Dionne 

Ste  H^ldne Luc  B^langer 

St  Paschal J.  B.St  Pierre 

St  Philippe  de  Nery.  .Thomas  Leclaire 
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LAC  ST  JEAN. 

Chambord Octave  Lefran^is 

P.  H.  Dumais 

Hebertville J.  Elis^e  Hndon 

P.  E.  Hudon 
Gonzague  Girard 
Servule  Tremblay 
Robert  Lemay 
Glovis  Lemay 

Boberval Euloge  Menard 

K^v.  M.  Lizotte 
Arthur  W.  Tremblay 
Andrew  Scott 
Edouard  Niquette 

St   Cyrille    de    Nor- 
mandin Chs.  Pe)tier 

St  F^licien Louis  Tremblay 

St  Jer6me Geo.  Perron 

Chs.  Simard 
Joseph  Gagnon 
R6v.  M.  Valine 
M.  Cot^  et  Elie  Gagn^ 
Octave  Hudon 

St  Prime Ad61ard  Perron 

John  Cummins 
F.  C6t6  et  Lavoie 

St  G^^OD Andr^  Bouchard 

Joseph  Girard,  M.P.P. 

LAPRAIRIE. 

St  Constant Joseph  Fyfe 

St  Isidore J.  R  Pag6 

St  Jacques  le  Mineur.. Patrick  Girard 

L'ASSOMPTION. 

La  Chesnaye  (St  Lin).E.  Desmarais 

St  Charles Francois  AUard 

L'Assomption I.  J.  A.  Marsau 

Alfred  Longpr6 
Joseph  Chevalier 
Ecole  d'agriculture 

St  Paul  I'Ermite Samuel  Chagnon 

St  Roch  r  Achigan ....  J.  J.  Gareau 

StSulpice Simeon  Gigu^re 

J.  Arthur  Chicoine 


Parish  or  P.  0.  Namb. 

LAVAL. 

St  Vincent  de  Paul . . .  Augustin  Allaire 
Camille  Elie  Pare 
Hon.  Job.  H.  Bellerese 
Eudore  Charbonneau 
F.  X.  Bastien 
Edmond  Malepart 

Ste  Boroth^e J.  Roch  Convrette 

St  Martin Euclide('6te 

J.  L.  AUard 

Ste  Rose Isaie  Ouimet 

Toussaint  Dion 
Joseph  Hurtubise 
O.  E.  Dallaire 

LEVIS. 

L^vis Carrier  Laine  &  Cie 

St  Etienne  Lauzon. .  .Chs.  Turgeon 
Ubald  Plante 

St  Romuald M.  Georg.  St  Hilaire 

St  Henri Aim6  Fortier 

St  Joseph  de  L^via,.  .Theophile  Ruel 

St  Lambert Eugene  M^ti vier 

St  Nicolas Gabriel  Desrocher 

J.  B.  Caouette 
Eugene  V^zina 
Alpboose  Filteau 

L'ISLET. 

L'Anse  &  Gilles Eustache  Menard 

J.  Alp.  Langelier 
Eugene  M^tivier 

St  Aubert J.  B.  Daigle 

Bartb^lemi  St  Pierre 

St  Cyrille Athanase  Morin 

D6sir6  Mercier 

St  Eugene. Fran9ois  Desch^nes 

Philias  Kirouac 

St  Jean  Port  Joli Edouard  Vaillancourt 

Am^d^  Fortin 
Demetrius  Lord 
St  lUch  des  Auliiales.  Joseph  I  mile  Pelletie 
M.  Aug.  Pelletier 
Frangois  Costonguay 
Dolard  Gendron 
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L'lSLET— Continued, 

Lotbinidre  L^ger  P^pin 

Joseph  Beandet 
Arthnr  Beaudet 
Eag^ne  Perron 

LOTBINlfiRE. 

St  Agapit Francis  Roger 

Joseph  Paqaet 
Joseph  Olivier 

St  Agathe Octave  Boulanger 

St  Edonard Hyppolite  Lord 

Ste  £mm61ie J.  J.  Beandet 

Evariste  Lauz^ 
Philemon  Bernard 

StFlavien Saul  C6t6 

D.  U.  Bernard' 
Loais  Bibeau 
Fnlbert  Gameau , 
St  Jean  des  Chaillons.  Francois  Hamel 

St  Gilles R^v.  S.  Garon 

Nazaire  Demers 

St  Nardsse On^ime  Farlant 

Didace  Kirouac 

Ste  Philom^ne L.  P.  Bonrret 

Ernest  Lanz6 

St  Louis Ad^lard  Plaisance 

St  Patrice  Beaurivage.Francis  Broosseau 

St  S^v^rin Samuel  Lalibert6 

St  Sylvestre Sim^n  Maheux 

MASKINOXG^. 

MB8kinong^(Pontde).J.  G.  H^rouz 

Edelmar  Voizard 

Xancy F.  Dionne 

6t  Didace Joseph  Jolette 

H.  M.  Maigret 

St  Justin Pierre  Baril 

R^v.  M.  D.  G^rin 
Dr.  C.  J.  Conlombe 

St  Lfon Roy,BoisvertetCaron 

Gea  Caron 

St  Paulin •  Samuel  Boucher 

Ste  Unule. Isaac  Foamier 

Joseph  Grenier 


Pabibh  or  P.  O. 


Name. 


KATANE. 

CausapscaL R^v.  G.  M.  Fr6re 

Amqui Elie  Beaupr^ 

M^GANTIC. 

Leeds J.  G.  Cummings 

St  Ferdinand  d'Hali- 

faz Louis  Gilbert 

Oscar  Gilbert 
Saul  Martineau 
Zoel  Lambert 
Evariste  Beanpr6 

Sacr6  coeur  de  Marie.. J.  O.  Hubert 

Louis  Ch&teauneuf 
J.  E.  Belanger 

Somerset Napoleon  Proulz 

MISSISQUOT. 

Abbotts  Corner. E.  H.  Spoor 

Bedford Emilien  Larocque 

B^ranger Napoleon  Girard 

Cowansville Arthur  MacFarlane 

East  Dunham C.  M.  Harvey 

J.  G.  Wales 

Famham O.  Z.  Gingras 

Frelighsburg R^v.  P.  A.  St  Pierre 

N.  D.  de  Stanbridge. . .  Ovila  Courtemanche 

J.  B.  Brault 

MONTCALM. 

Rawdon Edward  Lane 

Magloire  Bartette 

St  Alexis O.  Maj^nan,  M.P.P. 

St.  Esprit Raymond  Lesage 

St  Jacques  T A chigan.  Alfred  Goyette 
Ste  Marie  Salorn6*«<*  J*  Ernest  Gaudet 

MONTMAGNY. 

Gap  St  Ignace J.  Eloi  Jalbert 

Samuel  Dugai 
Louis  Gagn6 
G.  S.  Dug.ll 
Joseph  Gilbert 
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UOli^TMAG^Y— Continued. 

Isle  auz  Grues. Charles  Paal  Roy 

Georges  Roy 
A.  Jos.  Roy 
Jos.  Alfred  Vezina 
Geoi^es  Danoosse 

Alfred  Dancosse 
Montmagny    St 
Thomas. Frs.  Joseph  Pronlx 

Edmond  R^millard. 

Cyrille  Tdtu 

Lud)2er  Nicole 

St  Panl Eugene  Gonrgue 

St.  Pierre Octave  Guimond 

MONTMOEENCY. 

L'Ange  Gardien Ed.  A.  Barnard 

Ste  Anne  de  Beanpre.Cyrinus  Marquis 

St  Ferreol R6v.  G.  A.  Lemieux 

St  Krangois,  I.  0. ... .  Narcis^e  Roberge 

R^v.  J.  C.  D.  Leclerc 

St  Joachim Isidore  L'ilenreuz 

C61estin  Fortin 
David  Fortin 
Hugh  Brown 
Antoine  Thomassin 
Jos.  No^  P^pin 
R^v.  Jos.  G.  McCrea 

St  Pierre,  I.  O Lim^oa  Gauthier 

St  Tite  dee  Caps Ludger  Lebloud 

MONTREAL. 

241  rue  St  Paul Chs.  Langlois 

March4  Ste  Anne J.  A.  Vaillancourt 

A.  A.  Ayer,  McGill. ..  John  H.  Scott 

208  McCord A.  Laniel 

1 76 J  St  Hubert Wilfrid  Frappier 

214)  Panet Joseph  Michaud 

65,  67,  69  William  st.F.  A.  Dorion 

63  McGill  street Walter  E.  Hannan 

4031  Dorchester  street.IIon«  W.  Owens 

66  McGill  street Jas.  Alexander 

93  St  Elizabeth  streetJ.  A.  Harel 
489  St  Dominique. . . .  Firmin  Legault 

190  Sanguinet Isaie  Renault 

53  Dupr6  street W.  T.  Wilkinson 


Parish  or  P.O.  Name. 

NAPIERVILLE. 

Napierville  St  Cyprien. A.  P.  Tass^ 

St  Michel Henri  Roy 

St  R^mi Chs.  Huguet  Latour 

NICOLBT. 

B6cancourt Gaspard  C6t6 

Gentilly Eusi^be  Honle 

On^ime  Foumier 

Nicolet Napol^n  Desfoss^ 

R6v,  M.  G.  Proulx 
Moise  Pronlx 
Abraham  Beaulac 
Narcisse  Dorion 
Ste  Ang^le  de  Laval.  .Jos.  Hubert 
Ste  Brigitte  des  Saults.  Joseph  Lemire 

StC^lestin  ., Cyrille  Vigneault 

Phil.  Dnguay 
Lodger  Pich^ 
Antoine  Hebert 
Georges  Ellison 

Ste  Gertrude Henri  Pich^ 

Henri  Mailhot 
Noe  Morrissette 
Eus^be  Houle 

St  Gr^oire G^^n  Houle 

Napol^n  Ricard 
Edmond  Thibodeau 
Luc  Forest 
Hubert  Dufr^esne 
Olivier  Hubert 
Luc  Heon 

A.  E.  Desautels 
Luc  Thibeaudeau 

St  Uonaid  d'Astee....Jos.  Hubert 

Ernest  Doucet 
R6v.  M.  Dauth 

Ste  Monique Chs.  Milot 

B.  A.  Pothier 

J.'B.  Beauchemin 

J.  B.  Duval 

Napolton  Raymond 

Joseph  Descoteaux 

S  y  n  d  i  c  a  t   de  Ste 
Monique 

Alfred  Therrien 
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N  ICOIjET— Continued. 

Ste  Moniqae. J.  B.  Nonrri 

Ernest  Provencher 

Ste  Perp^tae. ........  Luc  Giraril 

St  Pierre  les  Becquet8.Fiied.  Cinq  Mars 
Alfred  Nand 
Noe  Mercure 
Ambroise  Tonsignant 

Ste  Sophie  de  L^vrard.Damase  Dabuc 
Georges  Barab4 

StSyMre H.  Sylvestre 

Nestor  Parent 

OTTAWA. 

Angers  P.O Herm^n^gilde  Boilean 

Josapbat  Meilleur 

Boileao Joseph  Danis 

Backingham Gea  N.  Robinson 

Maniwaki Fr^re  J.  Laporte,O.M.I 

Maaham  Mills Angnste  Trudel 

N.  D.  de  la  Salette ....  R^v.  M.  Richer 

MoDtebello Hurcher  Honeanlt 

Isaie  Legris 

Montpelier L.  Montpellier 

Papineaaville T.  Bonhomme 

Poltimore. £.  D.  Hicks 

StAm^dee. Robert  Robertson 

St  Andr^  Avellin J.  E.  D.  Garean 

Jos.  B.  Edn.  Major 
Edonard  Pr^yost 

PONTIAC. 
Calumet  Island R^v.  G.  A.  Piootte 

POKTNEUF. 

Allan's  Mills Ad^lard  Perron 

CapSant^  J.  M.  Bernard 

L.  P.  Bernard 
Alfred  Despr^s 
F^lix  J.  Leclerc 
Gabriel  Hamel 
Alfred  Trndel  et  Cie 


Pabish  OB  P.  0.  Namb. 

VOm!Ji(E\]F— Continued. 

Ecnrenils Joseph  Aug6 

Donat  Dussault 

Grondiues L.  Arohambaalt 

Emile  Hamelin 

I>eschambault Uld6ric  Benoit 

F.X.  Paqnin 

Lachevrotiere G^^on  Lagani^re 

Point  auz  Trembles.  .Joseph  Angers 
Pbilias  Hardy 
G.  A.  Larue 
.    Sim^n  Gingras 

Poir6 Aubert  BMard 

George  B^dard 
Julien  Hudon 
Octave  Naud 

Pont  Rouge •  >  Ambroise  Bossidres 

St  Alban John  Savard 

Hubert  Perron 
Azarias  Gignac 
Albert  Naud 
Joseph  Naud 
A.  Baril 

St  Angustin J.  E.  Moisan 

Phydime  Rochette 

B^lair Noel  Mass^ 

St  Basile Joseph  D^rome 

R^v.  L.  A.  Gauthier 

St  Gasimir • .  Majorique  Leboeuf 

Roch  Massicotte 
Tessier  et  Rivard 
J.  A.  Foley 
Joseph  Massicotte 

St  Gasimir Esdras  N^ron 

C.  Th.  Lachance 
Jos.  Perron 

St  Gilbert M.  Morrissette 

Eugene  Gauthier 

St  Raymond Louis  Lesage 

F.  C.  Par^ 

J.Armand  Plamondon 
F.  X.  Prouli 

StUbalde Maxime  Hardy 

Alfred  Thibault 
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QUEBEC  CITY. 

Rue  des  jar  lins Dr.  J.  A.  Couture 

S^minaire R^y.  F.  C.  Gagnon 

P.  O.  B.  1040 James  Geggie 

HI  St  Pidrre L.  Jos.  Belleau 

56  C6te  Ste  GenevidvaCht.  Mortureux 

QUEBEC  COUNTY. 

Petite  Riviere Society  de  fabrication 

de  beurre 

Beauport Jules  Grenier 

Charlesbourg H.  A.  Jos.  Giroux 

Ste  Foye  ....: Joseph  Blais 

RICHELIEU. 

Ste  Anne  de  Sorel.  • . .  L^nidas  Latraverse 

St  Joseph  de  Sorel. . . .  Th^ophile       B  e  a  u- 
chemin 

StLouisdeBon8ecour8.ADt  St  Martin 

Odi.  Vadeboncoeur 

St  Marcel R^v.  J.  Beaudry 

Jos.  Casavant 
Albert  Courchesne 

St  Ours Fraogois  Robillard 

Am^^  Bonier 
Edouard  Durocher 
Ad^laid  Gaudette 
Honors  Cbapedelaine 
Eus^be  St  Germain 
Honors  Lachambre 

St  Roch Donat  Collette 

SteVictoire Pierre       Prosper 

Du£fault 
P.  Lataille 

Sorel Alf.  D.  de  Grandpr6 

RICHMOND. 

Brompton  Falls Zo^l  Pellerin 

J.  lAo  Cayouette 

CasUebar J.  R  Beauchemin 

Danville A.  McCallum 

Danville  Louis  Lafrance 

J.  T.  Stockwell 
Flodden Gilbert  Stalker 


PiBisH  OB  P.  0.  Name. 

mGRKOND—Ckmtinued. 

Flodden WmStalker 

Lomi Alfred  Pard 

Melboro James  Dnnbar 

J.  A.  McLeod 

Melbourne H.  W.  Armstrong 

H.  L.  Burt 

Richmond H.  W.  Palmer 

Stoke  Centre Napolten  Lemire 

J.B.Biartel 
Frs.  Dubreoil 

StCyr Ernest  Ledouz 

StCyr  Crossing Joe  Ledoux 

William  Houle 

St  Geoige  de  Windsor .  Ad61ard  Marootte 
Aim6  P.  Morisette 
Pierre  Kirouac 
Alfred  N.  Pinard 
Joseph  Lupine 
Ozana  Thibault 
Louis  Lapointe 

St  Fran^ois-Xavier . . .  Pierre  Labb6 

RIMOUSKI. 

Bio Augusta  Bums 

Johnny  Roy 
Ad^lard  Blais 

Cedar  Hall Rev.  R.  Brillant 

StFabien Alfred  BpIziI 

Eugene  Boucher 
Edouard  Jean 
Fromagerie  StFabien 

Ste  F^licit^ Hermto^gilde  Gi^^on 

Ste  Flavie J.  Chouinard 

Achille  RIoux 
David  Rionx 

St  Jean  de  Dieu J.  O.  Mass^ 

St  Moise Rev.  R  P.  Choaina.xxi 

Rlmouski Charles  A.  B^gin 

D^sir^  B^n 

H^v.  Procureur  da  S6- 

minaire 
Samuel  Cot^ 

St  Simon A.  A«  Nicole 

St  Val^rien Joseph  Soucy 
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KOUVILLE: 

St  Fftnl Ludger  Lalibert6 

ThoB.  Carignan 

I^'Axige  GaMien Napol^n  Pratte 

Elie  Bourbean 
Napoleon  Paqaette 
Joseph  Lacoste 

Magenta Henri  Bonneville 

Maiieville F.X.  Marooux 

Joseph  Archambanlt 
Joseph  Dandelin 

Pauline J.  P.  Hocheleau 

N.  D.  de  KicheUeu . . . .  E.  Menard 

Bongemont  Station. .  .Emile  M.  Dion 
C.  £.  Standish 
Napoleon  Birtz 
A.  Roy 

Ste.  Angdie Jos.  Beauregard 

A.  T^trault 

St.  C^saire Henri  Normandin 

Isidore  St-Pierre 
Hormidas  Langevin 
Fr^d^ric  Maynard 
J.  H.  Vadnais 
Louis  Brodenr 
Hormidas  Provost 
Simon  S^n^cal 

St  Jaan-Baptiste Oscar  Chagnou 

L.  Beauregard 

St  Siatbias    Epbrem  Cardinal 

ST.  HYACINTHE. 

La  Presentation M.A.  Pich^ 

Joseph  St  Pierre 

St  Damase Fromagerie  du  Pont 

Fromageriede  Corbin 
Francis  Racicot 

St  Denis L^vis  Phanenf 

Hormidas  Larue 

St  Hilaire A  Ibert  Dumler 

^t  Hyadnthe. Rev.  M.  T^tieault 

Rev.  C.  P.  Choquette 
Emile  Castel 
J.  C.  Desautels 
Emile  Desjardins 


Pabish  or  p.  0.  Na>ib. 

ST.  HYACINTHE— Continued. 

St  Hyacinthe Hon  P.  B.  de  la  Bru^re 

Lambert  Sarrasin 
J.  de  L.  Tacli6 
Gabriel  Henri 
Carl  Zetterman 
Brousseau  et  Bergeron 
Victor  Beauregard 

St  Jades Pierre  St  Germain 

Xavier  LariviSre 
Ald^ric  Dupr6 

Ste  Medeleine Jos.  Richer  Lafl^che 

ST.  JEAK 

LaooUe Zephir  Dupuig 

L'Acadie Joseph  Deland 

Cercle  agricole  Ste 
Marguerite 

StBlais Delphis  Brassaid 

St  Jean  d'Iberville. . . .  Henry  Roy. 
St  George  Henry villo.Oliva  L4cuyer 
St  Valentin J.  G.  Bouchard 

Alfred  Nolin 

ST.  MAURICE, 

Pointe  du  Lac Jos.  Ant  Garceau 

StBamab^ Edouard  Paqniu 

Arthur  Milot 
Pierre  Corriveault 
Alphonse  Grenier 
Thomas  Lacerte 
Philippe  G^linas 
Honors  Lamothe 

St  Elie  de  Caxton Isaie  Dech^ne 

Ludger  Rivard 

St  Etienne  des  Gr^s  .  .Napoleon  Ringuette 
Marjorique  Milette 

St  Maurice Maxime  Cosette 

St  S^v^re Euchariste  Lamy 

Pierre  Lacerte 
Victor  Milot 
Paul  Pelletier 
Alfred  Ferron 

Shawengan Telesphore  Pellenn 
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ST.  ilAOmCE^Cmtinued. 

Shawenegan Albert  Corrivault 

Zacharie  Lamy 
Napol^n  St  Lonis 

Yamachiche J.  Fortunat  C6t^ 

Hercnle  Bourrassa 
Arthur  Duch^ne 
Tbomat  Munier 

SHEFFOED. 

BoDBecouns Joseph  Desmarais 

J.  B.  Roberge 
Alex.  Gouin 
Hormidas  Laplante 

Balling. ^L.  Lawrence 

Egypte....   • D.  Chapnt 

Granboro Andrew  Fossey 

Granby Pierre  Allard 

Granby Chaa.  £.  Booth 

Henri  Allard 
Edmond  Salois 
Gea  C.  Boyd 

Lawrenoeville .William  St  Francois 

Mawcock J.  H.  Rocheleaa 

M.  H.  Robert 

SteC^le AzarieC6t6 

Racine  Ely Pelletier  et  Vincelette 

Rozton  Pond. ........  Denis  Casaubon 

Roxton  FallB Chs.  Brisebois 

Lonis  Braxeau 
E.  Larocque 
Joseph  Brun 

St  Joachim Napol^n  C6te 

Savage's  Mills Henry  Purdy 

South  Ely Hiram  Darby 

Modeste  Choinidre 

West  Ely A.  J.  Darby 

Shefford  St  Val6rien..J.  B.  mp6t 

Arthur  Marsau 
Louis  de  .Grandpr^ 
Maxime  Robert 
Mv.  F.  P.  C6te 

Shefford  Vale Purdy  et  Porter 

Edward  Dbonan 
C.  Desmarais 


Pabibh  ob  P.  0.  Nak& 

SHEFFORD— Confmugd 

South  Granby James  Duncan 

South  Roxton • .  Chas.  Reynolds 

St  Anne  de  Stukely. .  .J.  Campbell 
Henri  Pontois 
W.  Stanley  Purdy 

Valcourt  Ely Joseph  V^ronenu 

Hippolyte 
Napol^n  Salois 
Joseph  Racicot 

Waterloo G^^n  Boul^ 

W.  H.  Bridge 
H.W.^Boire 
James  Hamilton 
D.  Daigneau 

Warden J.  A.  Lewis 

Joseph  Doonan 

West  Shefford Joseph  Duquette 

S.  Lawrence 

SHERBEOOKB. 

Ascot  Ck)mer Wilfrid  Duplin 

Sherbrooke Pierre  Boss^ 

R^v.    F.    V  e  n  a  n  t 
Charest 

Guil.  R'Haven 

SOULANGES. 

C6teau  du  Lac Emeric  Sauv^ 

C6teau  Station Jules  Gauthier 

Pont  Ch&teau J.  A.  Bourbonnais 

Riviere  Beaudette Louis  M^chot 

StClet J.  B.  Marleau 

St  Dominique Jules  S^guin 

Em.  L^cuyer 

Les  Cedres Samuel  Leroux 

Hector  Const  mt 
R^v.  M.  T.  Chagnon 

St  Polycarpe J.  H.  Leciair 

J.  H.  Gareau 

St  T^lesphore J*  L.  Ch^nier 

Louis  Charlebois 
R^v.  M.  E^id 
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Pabish  OB  p.  O.  Name. 

STANSTEAD. 

Bamston J.B.Hall 

BarnstoD,  South Geo.  E.  Searles 

Baldwin  Mills L.  E.  Sutton 

CassTille A.  Thompson 

Coaticook Edouard  Morais 

Ad^lard  Trudeau 

L.  L^vesqne 

Dixville Remick  et  Grady 

Fitch  Bay R.  E.Scott 

Georgeville  < Chas.  Gordon  Boy nton 

Heathton W.  W.  Heath 

Hatley A.  J,  McKay 

J.  D.  Morrisson 

KingBcroft ).  W.  J.  Nibloch 

Magog ....Jos.  N.  Gaudreau 

M&rlington W.  S.  A.  Buck 

Maasawippi LucS.  Colt 

Minton N.  E.  Fish 

Oliver G.  B.  Rexford 

Ste  Catherine Pierre  Menard 

Ste  Hermen^ilde . .  < .  J.  P.  Dupuio 
Smith  Mills W.  Taylor 

Hubert  Gay 

Stanstead P.  W.  Baldwin 

Ways  Mills D.  L.  Taylor 

.  F.  Ij,  Brown 

TEMISCOUATA. 

Fraserville R^v.  M.  Ed.  Poirier 

L'lale  Verte Chs.  Pr6fontaine 

J.  J.ules  B^langer 
Isidore  Dumont 
Alfred  Paradis 

Old  Lake  Road F.  Soucy 

^'  D.  du  Lac Louis  Gagnon 

Troia  Pistoles Jos.  Bellesisles 

R6v.  D.  Vezina 

8t  Ara^Dfl Joseph  Fournier 

Napoleon  B^rub^ 
Theophile  April  et  cie 

StEloi C.  Godbout 

Ste  Epiphane Auguste  Breton 

St  Modeate J.  Bte.  Th^riault 


Parish  or  P.O.  Name. 

TERREBONNE. 

Piedmont  St  Sauveur.Gr^goire  Belanger 
Edmond  Broseeau 
Elie  Desrochers 
Albert  Lessard 

Terrebf^nne Bruno  Daz4 

Ste  Ad^le Edmond  Longpr^ 

Dr.  W.  Grignon 

Ste  Agathe R^v.  S.  A.  Moreau 

Ste  Anne  des  Plaines.Th^odule  Corbeil  (fits) 

St  Janvier Joseph  Desroches 

Xavier  Sauriol 

St  Jovite J.N.  Geoffroi 

St  Jerdnie •  •  ^  Louis  Labelle 

Israel  Dion 
L^andre  Lauzon 
Henri  Forget 
J.  P.  Nantel 
Eugdne  Taillon 
Will  H.  Scott 
Joseph  Laplante 
Arthur  Lemay 
Wilfrid  Dupuis 

St  Hippoly  te Napoleon  R^imbal 

Ste  Lucie  de  Doncaster Israel  Thouin 

Ste  Marguerite R^v.  A.  G.  Moreau 

Legault  et  Daniel 
D.  Chartier 
Ste  Th^r^se  de  Blain- 

ville R4v.  M.  Labont6 

J.  B.  Waddell 
Chs.  D.  Tylee 
Antoine  Desjardins 
J.  D.  Leclair 
A.  E.  Garth 

TROIS-RIVlilRES. 

Trols*Rivi^res Philippe  deBellefeuille 

J.  A.  Milot 
C  Bellemare 

Banlieue     de    Trois- 

Rividres , Hormidas  Duva' 

Eus^be  Girard 
Albert  Bellemare 
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fjtxmm  fM.  P.  O.  yixmm. 

TAUDKEULL. 

Famivoir  ••••••  .*••••  ^.  O.  Roger 

ntki^^  .•'•.••»•  •••'W.  XI.  no^^oo 

I»3e  Perrot,  Sooth — Aslda  Daoosl 

EosUche  Felodean 

Mon^eojua L.  Edmoad  CaidinmL 

PoiDte  Foftone A.  Catanach 

KigaikJ J.  Eog^ne  S^gain 

Emmanuel  Cberrier 
8le  JoatiDe  de  NewtoD.FerdiDaDd  Beaner 
Ni4)oIh>ii  Deooate 

ftCeMartbe PeUr  Monahan 

Belphia  Leganlt 
R^T.  F.  X-  Sanriol 
John  McManna 

KR^dMnpteor Geou  Valoia 

^^guin Roaario  ^^^gain 

Vaodreail Am^ee  Castoognay 

R^v.  J.  O.  Godin 
Chfl.  B.  Brooooan 
Basile  Charlebois 
Ilonore  Robillard 
Moise  Boyer 
Joaeph  Pilon 
(ieorges  Lalonde 
Arthur  Wathier 

VERCHfiRES. 

HhUfii Hertal  Bros^eaa 

Cofitrecri'ar R^gis  Pelletier 

HU  Antoine Ovila  Benin 

Joseph  Andr^  Giard 

Clement  Laviollette 
Hie  Jnlie R^v.  J.  C.  Daigneault 

Vertome  Phanenf 
Hi  Marc. Alexis  Chiooine 

Jos.  Fontaine 

Bte  Tb^'^odofiie Bruno  Larose 

Varennes Oscar  Provost 

Verch^rea J(^r^mie  Handfield 

WOLFE. 

Fecteau  Mills Ludger  Lavigne 

Jos.  Lavertue 


Passb  ok  P.O.  Name. 

WOLFE— C'onhjMiedL 

Feetean  Mifls Albert  Larigne 

Ham,  North ^ Jos.  LrtioiiiUier 

Jeaeph  Cloatier 
NapoleoD  Patry 

Gaithby Achilla  Richer 

A.  A.  Jaoqoes 

St  Adrien Albert  Levaaaeur 

St  Hdolphe  de  Dnda- 
well Joaeph  Nadeau 

Weedon Joseph  Fontaine 

J^r^mie  Fiaette 
Henri  C6t^ 
Victor  CAt6 

Weedon  Centre. IHerre  J.  Deapr^ 

Norbert  Rondeau 

Wotton Lncien  Dor6 

YA31ASKA. 

Cbdtillon Ovide  Lupine 

La Baie  dn  Febvre... .Thomas  Lafond 
Fenlinand  Valine 
Thomaa  Belliale 
Ed.  Z.  Duguay 
J.  N.  Lefebvre 
J.  Louia  Lemire 
J.  Acbille  B^lisle 
Francois  Demers 
Herman  Lefebvre 
Elie  Proulx 
Chs.  Dronin 
Uld^ric  L^vesque 
Nazaire  Lemire 
C  B.  Jutras 
Eus^be  Proulx 
Nestor  Geoffroy 
Theodore  Proulx 

Pierreville Elis^  Parent 

Ida  Niquette 
Ally.  Armand 

St  David I>.  LariviSro 

Fabien  Vanasse 
Chs.  Cyr 
Leopold  Joyal 
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Parish  ob  P.  0.  Namb. 

YAM  ASK  A— Continued, 

St  David Jacob  Pare 

Odilon  M^lancon 
Moise  Deblois 

St  £lph^ William  Parent 

8im6on  Paquette 
Rom^o  Hamel 

St  Francois  da  Lac. .  .F.  O.  Dubaime 
£lie  Dubaime 
Jos.  Marcotte 
Adolpbe  Dubaime 
J.  O.  Dubaime 

St  Michel Thomas  Delaney 

St  Michel Moise  Verville 

£m.  Cortier 

St  Thomas  Pieneville.  Joseph  Fortin 

Napoleon  Verville 

St  Pierre  Ueguire  . . .  .Edmond  Dauplaise 
Edouard  Desfoss^s 
Edmond  Desfoss^s 
F^liz  Desfoss^s 
Joseph  Desfoss^s 

St  Z^phyrin Evariste  Boisvert 

Cy  prion  Jutras 
Herman  Lefebvre 
D.  J.  Parent 
Alexandre  Simoneau 
Adolph.  H.  Parent 
Joseph  Letendre 
Walter  Parenteau 
Zoel  BmiUi 

Yamaaka Narcisse  Parentean 


Parish  ob  P.  O. 

YAMASKA- 
Yamaska 


Naub. 

'Contintied. 

.  R.  P.  Parenteau 
Narcisse  Tb^roux 


ONTAEIO. 

Ottawa L^n  G6rin 

St  Anne  de  Prescott.. Joseph  Blais 

Joseph  Strasbourg 

Lefaivre,  P.O J.  N.  Bricanlt 

Yankleek  Hill Cbs.  8.  Bennett 

New  Dublin Rodolpbe  C6t^ 

Stoney  Point R^v.  M.  D.  St  Cyr 

NEW-BEUNSWICK. 

Bouctouche On^ime  Kirouac 

J.  F.  H.  Michaud 

Lorette Emile  Dubois 

Eel  River A.  Boucher 

UNITED  STATES. 

Lordburg  (S.D.) Alma  Landry 

Blooming  Grove  (N.  i  .)Carl.  Zettermann 

FRANCE. 

St  Brieuc L»Abb6  Aignel 

Lisieuz,  Calvados ....  Edmond  Groult    . 
Ouilly  le  Vicomte.Calv.C.  Morioe 
Ecole  de  Grignon R.  Lez6 
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RECAPITULATION    AND    TOTALS    BY   COUNTY. 


Argenteuil 20 

Arthabaska 43 

Bagot 42 

Beauce 63 

Beauharnois 16 

Bellechasse 14 

Berthier 19 

Bona  venture 6 

Brome 8 

Chambly I 

Champlain 53 

Charlevoix 26 

Chateauguay 36 

Chicoutimi 40 

Compton 20 

Deux  Montagues 21 

Dorchester 27 

Drummond 26 

Gasp^ 2 

Hochelaga 5 

Huntingdon 35 

Iberville 12 

Jacques  Cartier 5 

Joliette 11 

Eamouraska 13 

Lac  St  Jean 26 

Laprairie 3 

L'Assomption 10 

Laval 13 

L6vis 11 

Llslet 20 

Lotbiniere 23 

Maskinong^ 13 

Matane 2 


M^gantic 10 

Missisquoi 10 

Montcalm 6 

Montmagny 17 

Montmorency 14 

Montreal 14 

Napierville 3 

Nicolet 50 

Ottawa 16 

Pontiac 1 

Portneuf 50 

Quebec 9 

Richelieu 1^ 

Richmond 28 

Rimouski 20 

Rouville 29 

StHyacinthe 24 

St  Jean 8 

St  Maurice 26 

Shefford 53 

Sherbrooke 4 

Soulanges 16 

Stanstead 26 

T^miscouata 15 

Terrebonne 33 

Trois-Rivieres 6 

Vaudreuil 25 

Vercheres 12 

Wolfe 17 

Yamaska 59 

Ontario .' , 7 

Nouveau- Brunswick 4 

Etats-Unis 2 

France 4 

1,324 


IIM    EXXEIMSO 


OF   THB 


Fourteenth    Annual    Convention 


OP  THE 


DAIRYMEN'S    ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 
HELD  AT  WATERLOO,  DECEMBEE    3rd,   4th  and   5th,    1895. 


On  Taesday,' December  3rd,  1895,  at  2.30  p.m.,  the  Kev.  T.  Montminy,  President 
of  the  Association  declared  the  Convention  open. 

The  President, —  Gentlemen,  in  opening  the  14th  Convention  of  the  Dairymen's 
Asfiociation,  I  have  a  special  invitation  to  address  to  those  delegates  who  are  present 
for  the  first  time  at  oar  function.  Those  who  attend  regularly  know  its  importance 
and  are  aware  that  every  individual  is  invited  to  take  his  part  in  it,  either  by 
patting  questions  to  the  lecturer,  or  by  submitting  his  doubts  and  difficulties  to  the 
meeting ;  that  we  are  always  happy  to  extend  every  possible  latitude  to  those  who 
do  us  the  honour  to  accept  our  invitation.  We  were  formerly  blamed  for  allowing  all 
the  time  of  our  meetings  to  slip  away  in  lectures  and  addresses;  those,  people  said, 
who  wanted  to  ask  for  information  on  important  matters  had  no  opportunity  of  speak- 
iog,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  these  complaints  that  for  seyeral  years, 
and  again  this  year,  we  specially  invite  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  those  who  have 
never  been  present  at  our  meetings :  farmera  as  well  as  the  makera  of  butter  or 
cheese.  Such  questions,  or  objections,  are  an  excellent  method  of  imparting  anima- 
tion to  our  sessions;  but  however  lively  they  may  be  desired  to  be,  the  discussions 
should  never  exceed  the  limits  of  kindly  feeling.  If,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  a 
spark  threatens  to  set  off  the  powder,  do  not  forget  that  we  have  an  aqueduct  here, 
and  that  the  firemen  are  ready  on  the  first  signal  to  run  and  moderate  the  enthu- 
siasm. 

Do  not  scruple  about  asking  questions ;  that  is  what  you  are  here  to  do ;  a 
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question-box  is  there  before  me,  in  which  the  bashful  may  put  their  questions  in 
writing. 

OUB  LABOURS  BEGIN  BT  THl  APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

M.  Chapais  tells  me  that  there  are  many  English-speaking  per>ple  present,  and  as  it 
was  announced  that  part  of  our  pi*ogi*anime  would  be  gone  through  in  the  English 
language,  such  persons  would  probably  like  to  understand  our  method  of  procedure ; 
Mr.  Barnard  would,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  to  explain  this  to  them  in  their  own 
language. 

Mr.  Barnard  (in  English) — Gentlemen,  you  are  all  invited  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  follow  the  lectures.  Moreover,  you  are  requested  to  prepare  questions 
or  objections  to  be  submitted  to  the  lecturer,  verbally  or  in  writing,  so  that  we  may 
have  animated  discussions  on  the  interests  pertaining  to  this  industry  of  ours.  The 
nomination  of  the  committees  will  take  place  at  once. 

NOMINATION  OP    THE   COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  Barnard,  moved,  seconded  by  M.  Chapais,  and  the  convention  decided  unani- 
mously : 

That  Messrs.  W.  H.  Walker,  Bobert  Ness,  and  D.  L.  Bourbeau,  be  on  the  com- 
mittee for  the  examination  of  samples  of  silage; 

And  that  the  committee  for  the  examination  of  apparatus,  &o.,  of  the  dairy, 
presented  to  the  convention,  be  composed  of  Messrs.  Alexis  Chicoine,  Peter  Mac- 
Farlane  and  Elie  Bourbeau. 

M.  J,  0.  Chapais. — Mr.  President,  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  proceeded 
directly,  in  our  public  sessions,  to  the  election  of  officers  and  directors.  Now,  I 
have  been  present  at  several  similar  meetings  in  the  States  and  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Dominion,  and  I  have  remarked  that  these  elections  are  always  conducted  on 
the  report  of  a  committee  called  '*  The  Committee  of  Nomination,'*  selected  from  the 
outgoing  directors  of  the  society.^  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  proceed  henceforward  in  this  fashion,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
this  proposal  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Barnard  translated  M.  Chapais'  remarks  into  English,  and  added : 

I  have  learned,  from  long  experience,  that  this  plan  has  its  advantages  ;  among 
others,  that  of  ensuring  the  nomination  of  directors  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
interests  of  their  districts,  by  their  selection  by  a  committee  likely,  as  our  officers  and 
directors  are,  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  qualifications  of  men  as  regards  their 
power  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  Society.  If  you  have  have  no  objection  to  the 
proposition  of  M.  Chapais,  if  it  is  carried,  I  shall  be  happy  to  submit  to  you  some 
names  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  indisputably  to  have  a  place  in  this  committee 
of  nomination. 


"  Bureau  Sortant"  means  those  of  the  directors  whose  term  of  office  expires.— A.  R.  J.  F. 
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Dr,  Crrignon, — ^Will  the  candidatee  mentioned  by  this  committee  be  definitely 
appointed  ? 

Mr.  Barnard, — ^Yes,  after  the  selection  has  been  ratified  by  the  convention.  In 
the  Bocieties  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  at  the  meetings  I  have  attended,  and  I 
have  attended  many,  this  plan  has  always  given  complete  satisfaction. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con. 


EEPORT  OF  M.  EMILB  BOUEBEAU, 


Assistant  Inspector^General  of  Syndicates. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  : 

Gentlembn, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  second  annual  report  as 
A88t.  Inspector-general  of  the  syndicates  of  creameries  and  cheeseries. 

I  began  my  tour  through  the  syndicates  on  May  11th,  and  my  last  visit  was 
paid  on  the  11th  October.  Like  last  year,  Mr.  Macfarlane  decided  not  to  divide  the 
province,  so  that  I  had  to  travel  through  all  the  disti'icts  in  which  syndicates 
Bulteisted.  I  must  tell  you  at  once  that  I  did  not  find  so  much  improvement  as  last 
season's  work  led  me  to  expect.  In  consulting  my  notes  of  last  year,  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  my  predecessors,  I  find  that  it  is  the  same  kind  of  faults,  almost  invariably, 
that  we  have  to  denounce  to  you.  Doubtless,  we  are  not  absolutely  standing  still  in 
oor  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese ;  our  makers,  generally  speaking,  are  doing 
better,  and  know  their  work  better,  than  they  did  a  few  yeare  ago.  Whence  comes 
it  that  the  progress  is  so  slow,  and  that  year  after  year  we  have  the  same  faults  to 
fiod?  There  are  different  causes  for  this  state  of  things,,  one  of  which  seems 
especially  serious,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  Once  more  call  your  attention  to  it.  There 
are  a  great  deal  too  many  small  factories  in  the  province.  I  seem  to  hear  you  say  : 
'^  But  we  know  that  as  well  as  you."  I  admit  that  this  complaint  has  been  frequently, 
too  frequently,  brought  forward  already,  and  if  I  mention  it  again  it  is  because  I 
coDsider  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  find  a  remedy  for  it :  the  interests  of  our 
dairy  business  is  at  slake.  The  overcrowding  of  the  market,  of  which  we  felt  the  ill 
etfecw  last  summer,  makes  this  evil  still  more  serious ;  wherefore,  I  enti*eat  you. 
gentlemen,  to  take,  without  delay,  the  necessary  measures  for  its  suppression, 
Unlegs  this  is  done,  the  cheese  of  this  province,  whose  reputation  is  only  just  now 
being  established  in  some  parts  of  England,  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  first  to  be 
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rejected  by  the  dealers.  We  must  not  forget  Bristol  and  its  prejudice  against 
**  French  cheese/*  Neither  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was  from  delivering 
on  the  English  market  an  inrerior  article,  more  or  less  adulterated,  that  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  States  lost  their  customer ;  and,  if  we  want  to  keep  ours,  we  must  cease 
to  make  that  sort  of  cheese  which  is  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  credit  to  us. 

In  this  crowded  meeting  there  may  perchance  be  some  proprietors  of  small 
factories.  They  will  know  what  we  mean  by  small  factories.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  those  new  establishments  set  up  in  new  districts  to  help  the  settlei*s.  No,  by 
STTiall  factories  we  mean  especially  those  that  have  been  built  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  a  prosperous  factory  already  existing,  and  which  can  only  succeed  by 
ruining  some  one  or  another,  and  which,  in  other  terms,  convert  one  successful 
factory  into  two  unprosperous  ones.  This  division  of  districts  being  acknowledged 
to  be  an  evil  injurious  to  the  general  interests,  why  not  seek  to  cure  it  by  acting  in  a 
contrary  sense  ?  If  the  division  causes  the  evil,  union  must  be  the  cure.  Let  two  or 
three  small  factories  agree  to  unite 'and  form  one.  With  a  little  good  feeling,  this  is 
not  so  difficult  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  Our  neigh  hoi's  in  Ontaiio  have  put  it 
into  practice  already,  and  now  they  can  boast  of  their  great  factories,  well  fitted  up 
and  supplied  with  good  makers.  It  is  to  this  that  they  justly  attribute  the  superiority 
of  their  cheese,  or,  at  least,  of  the  price  they  get  for  it. 

But,  you  will  say,  it  is  possible  to  make  good  cheese  with  but  a  small  quantity 
of  milk.  No  doubt;  but  for  that  three  things  are  requisite — a  good  maker,  good 
milk  and  a  good  establishment.  Do  you  really  believe  that  these  three  things  ai*e 
often  to  be  met  with  together  in  the  "  small  factories?  "  If  you  hold  that  opinion,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  contradict  you,  from  what  I  have  seen  during  my  two  summers' 
tours  through  the  pi*ovince.  A  good  maker  implies  a  good  salary.  A  small  factory 
cannot  ai!bi*d  that;  neither  can  it  afford  a  properly  fitted  up  establishment,  without 
which  the  expenditure  would  consume  the  entire  income.  Again,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  could  good  milk  be  expected  ?  Yes,  doubtless,  good  milk  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  small  factories,  but  they  are  much  more  likely  to  get  bad  milk  than  are  the 
larger  lactones,  since,  having  only  enough  patrons  to  keep  the  thing  going,  the 
maker  hardly  dai*e  refuse  a  can  of  bad  milk.  A  can  of  bad  milk  in  a  large  vat  is 
not  much  approved  of  by  us  makers,  but  a  can  of  bad  milk  in  a  small  vat  is  enough 
to  spoil  the  whole  batch  and  make  the  turnout  of  a  good  merchantable  article 
impossible. 

And  this  is  not  all.  These  small  factories,  so  close  together,  are  also  the  cause 
that  in  this  province  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  bad  milk  at  the  cheeseries,  since 
for  one  of  them  that  has  the  pluck  to  refuse  all  the  bad  milk  offered,  there  are  ten 
that  will  accept  it  without  hesitation. 

And  it  is  not  surprising  that,  under  such  circumstances,  we  have  still  on  oar 
markets  a  lai*gish  quantity  of  bad  cheese,  particularly  of  "  off-flavour  "  cheese. 

And  k  propos  of  this,  I  will  point  out  another  cause  of  defects  in  our  cheese — 
the  way  the  makers  neglect  to  clean  out  the  whey- vats.    To  notice  only  one  case :   I 
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was  called  in,  this  summer,  to  a  cheeseiy  whei*e  the  maker  had  just  had  to  submit,  in 
three  saccessive  sales,  to  a  depreciation  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on  accotint  of  a  fault  in 
the  fiaoaur. 

Whence  did  this  fault  arise  ?  Chiefly  because  the  whey-vat  had  not  been  washed 
oat  for  several  years,  if  the  eye  and  the  nose  be  any  judge.  I  made  the  maker  clean 
the  vat  thoroughly,  and  he  has  not  lost  a  cent  since.  I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on 
this  point ;  for,  if  the  patrons  of  a  cheesery  caiTy  back  rotten  milk  in  their  cans,  and 
only  one  of  them  forgets  to  wash  his  out  before  the  evening's  milking  (which  hap- 
pens oftener  than  it  should),  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  that  patron  to  send  in  good 
milk  the  next  day,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  for  the  maker  to  turn  out  good 
cheese.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  so  pressingly  beg  the  makers  not  to  accept  bad 
milk;  to  keep  all  their  utensils  in  good  order  and  perfect  cleanliness,  and  above  all 
not  to  omit  washing  out  theii*  whey-vats  at  least  twice  a  week.  If  these  precautions 
be  observed,  the  quantity  of  **  off-flavour"  cheese  will  assuredly  greatly  diminish. 

In  my  journeys  through  the  syndicates,  with  the  local  inspectors,  I  visited  288 
factories  that  I  classify  thus  :  1st  class,  131 ;  2nd  class,  130  j  3rd  class,  27.  In  these, 
I  examined  24,222  cheeses,  of  which  there  were  10,417  1st  class,  11,655  second  class, 
and  2141  3rd  class.  As  the  number  of  inferior  cheeses  is  rather  large,  I  think  it 
right  to  explain  the  reason.  It  appears  larger  than  in  former  years,  and  for  the 
following  reasons :  1.  I  thought  it  right  to  put  all  cracked  cheeses  in  the  second 
class,  even  when  their  insides  were  of  good  quality ;  2.  We  had  this  year  ten  new 
syndicates,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  an  inspector  the  first  year  to  arrive  at  once  at 
perfect  results ;  lastly,  this  extra  number  of  inferior  cheeses  was  still  more  increased 
by  the  fact  that,  duiing  my  visits  in  August,  I  found  in  the  factories  the  cheese  of 
the  whole  month  of  July  unsold,  and  even  some  made  in  the  last  fortnight  of  June-^ 
A  great  deal  of  this  cheese  had  been  well  made,  but  it  had  lost  much  by  being  kept 
such  a  time  in  factories  that,  generally  speaking,  are  by  no  means  fit  for  keeping 
cheese  so  long. 

Judging  from  the  figures  I  have  just  set  before  you,  you  might  be  tempted  to 
think  that  the  inspectors  do  not  answer  the  purpose  the  Society  intended  them  to 
fulfil,  but,  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  so.  I  beg  you  on  the  contrary  to  observe  that 
circamstances  are  sometimes  very  much  against  them.  You  may  judge  yourselves^ 
We  ha^e  syndicates  that  work  famously,  and  give  excellent  results,  in  proof  of 
which  take  the  syndicates  that  at  the  last  Montreal  Exhibition  obtained,  with  22 
and  24  factories  (each  f ),  95  and  94  marks  out  of  a  hundred,  on  the  average.  A 
good  average,  too,  yon  will  say ;  others  were  not  so  successful.  True  enough,  but 
these  inspectors  were,  chiefly,  those  who  had  among  their  factories  many  small  ones. 
These  small  factories  manage  to  exploit  the  syndicate-work  against  us  in  this  way 
under  the  pretence  that  they  will  belong  to  a  syndicate,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
engage  young  inexperienced  makers,  reckoning  upon  the  inspectors  teaching  them 
their  business.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  to  ask  a  great  deal  of  our  inspector 
to  expect  him,  in  five  or  six  lessons,  a  month  apart,  to  transform  an  apprentice  into> 
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an  expert,  able  to  do  him  credit  in  an  Exhibition  like  that  of  Montreal  this 
September.  Many  people  were  surprised  to  see  there  cheese  inferior  to  that  expected 
from  certain  renowned  inspectors.  After  what  I  have  said,  I  timst,  gentlemen,  yon 
will  no  longer  be  astonished. 

The  whole  respectfnlly  submitted. 

ELIE  BOUEBEAU, 

Asst,  Inspector  General. 


At  the  end  of  the  report  M.  Bourbeau  continued  : — Gentlemen,  up  to  last  year, 
provided  the  inside  of  a  cheese  was  good,  it  passed  as  a  cheese  of  the  first  quality; 
but  this  yeai*,  the  dealeins  decided  to  lower  the  price  of  cracked  cheese  by  half  a  cent 
a  pound ;  so  that  this  sort,  even  though  well  made,  has  to  be  classified  as  second 
quality.  I  examined  some  cheeses  of  this  stamp,  and  I  found,  in  one  factory,  as  many 
as  600  of  them.  Yoa  see  that  this  has  increased  considerably  the  proportion  of 
cheeses  of  the  second  quality  made  this  season. 

The  President. — If  you  have  any  questions  or  objections  to  lay  before  M. 
Bourbeau,  he  is  at  your  service. 

Mr,  Barnard. — ^I  understand,  from  what  M.  Bourbeau  said,  that  there  was  some 
cheese  so  inferior  in  quality  that  the  price  was  cut  down  by  1^  cent  a  pound. 

M.  E.  Bourbeau, — I  saw  some  cheese  that  was  worth  even  less  than  that  We 
find  every  season  cheese  that  is  worth  from  1^  to  2  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
finest  quality  of  cheese.  I  did  not  found  my  statement  on  the  average  market 
price,  but  on  the  price  of  the  best  cheese.  My  impression  was  drawn  between  the 
best  and  the  worst  qualities. 

Mr,  Barnard. — On  the  Montreal  market  ? 

M.  Bourbeau, — Yes. 

Mr.  Barnard, — Do  you  think  that  the  Montreal  market  gives  for  our  cheese  a 
price  equal  to  its  value  according  to  the  real  market  rate  ? 

M.  Bourbeau, — ^It  is  very  difficult  to  say  positively,  because,  as  a  rule,  each 
seller  keeps  his  deals  secret.  For  my  part,  I  truly  believe  that  enough  difference 
is  not  made  between  good  and  bad  cheese,  and  hundreds  of  times,  in  reply  to  my 
remarks  about  cheese,  I  have  been  told :  ''  We  are  selling  at  the  same  price  as 
others."  I  have  even  been  shown  reports,  that  certified  that  cheese  that  I  had 
classified  as  inferior^  had  been  sold  and  accepted  as  good  cheese ;  and  yet,  this  cheese 
was  certainly  worth  1^  cent  less  than  ordinary  cheese. 

Mr.  Barnard  (In  English) — The  question  is  important ;  it  concerns  the  difference 
in  price  between  good  and  bad  cheese.    In  his  report,  M.  Bourbeau  says,  that,  in 
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Bome  cases,  the  difference  might  be  1^  cent.  As  the  question  interests  all  of  ns,  M. 
Bonrbeau  will  perhaps  be  good  enough  to  reply  in  both  languages,  and  he  would 
Jike  the  discussion  to  be  held  in  English  and  in  French. 

The  Bev,  Abbi  Montminy, — I  think  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  improving  our 
cheese  would  be  to  make  an  emphatic  difference  in  the  prices.  If  the  buyer  to-day 
pays  8  cents  for  inferior  cheese,  he  tries  to  get  good  cheese  at  the  same  rate ,  so 
makers  are  not  stimulated  to  improve  their  manufacture ;  if,  on  the  contraiy,  he  paid 
at  one  factory  8  cents  for  inferior  cheese,  and,  at  the  next  10  cents  for  good,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  who  had  made  the  bad,  would  take  pains  to  make  better  in  future* 
However,  1  think  that  if  a  certain  price  is  paid  in  a  district,  every  one  has  to  take 
the  same.  It  would  therefore  be  a  good  thing  for  the  makers  of  a  district  to  come 
to  an  nndei-standing  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Barnard. — I  have  too  often  heard  of  this  difficulty,  viz.,  that  of  finding  out 
the  real  price  paid  for  our  best  cheese,  while  we  far  more  easily  get  at  the  price  of 
common  qualities ;  and  that  in  general,  the  average  difference  between  good  cheese 
and  cheese  that  must  be  sold  at  what  it  will  fetch,  is  only  a  quarter  cent. 

My  friend,  M  Guay,  will  tell  you  to-morrow  the  difference  that  obtains  in 
Chicoatimi.  It  is  a  very  distant  place,  Chicoutimi,  but  still  we  have  something  to 
learn  from  it.  I  think  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  at  what  good  prices  they  sell 
their  cheese  there,  that  they  export  it  to  England,  and  that  they  make  a  difference 
of  as  much  as  1^  cent  between  good  and  bad  cheese.  M.  Bourbeau  can,  perhaps 
throw  some  light  on  this  point. 

M.  E.  Bourbeau, — I  said  before  that  the  dealera  do  not  make  difference  enough 
between  good  and  bad  cheese ;  and  I  will  add,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Barnard,  that  an  agent 
once  told  me  that  he  had  orders  from  his  firm  at  Montreal,  never  to  exceed  the  limit 
of  a  quarter  cent,  as  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  cheese.  This,  he  said, 
was  the  rule  of  his  firm.     I  do  not  know  if  others  do  the  same  thing. 

M.  O.  F.  Bourbeau. — In  Arthabaska  County,  where  I  live,  my  experience  of  the 
sale  of  cheese  is  that  the  buyers  do  not  make  so  great  a  difference  between  the  price 
of  good  and  bad  cheese  as  that  just  mentioned.  There  ought  to  bo  more  difference 
than  that  in  the  prices  of  the  different  qualities  of  cheese.  Looking  at  the  price  of 
the  best  quality  of  cheese  in  Britain,  which,  last  season,  was  at  least  half  a  cent 
more  than  was  paid  here  for  the  best  Quebec  cheese,  we  must  arrive,  in  my  opinion, 
at  this  conclusion,  namely,  that  in  only  making  a  quarter  cent  difference  between 
good  and  bad  cheese  in  the  rural  parts  of  this  province,  as  long  as  they  can  do 
business  in  this  fashion  there,  and  make  a  profit,  the  buyers  do  not  care  much  about 
the  consequences.  They  always  pay  less  for  our  good  cheese  than  for  good  Ontario 
cheese ;  and  it  is  clear  to  us  that  they  pay  less  than  its  value  for  our  good  cheese, 
while  they  pay  in  excess  of  its  value  for  cheese  of  inferior  class. 

M.  Charles  Thibault — ^I  beg  leave,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  a  question  :  I  have  the 
two.fold  advantage  of  being  a  practising  lawyer  and  a  farmer,  and  as  a  lawyer,  I 
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often  receive  complaints  from  the  makera  and  the  patrons  of  factories.  They  eay : 
Cannot  you  show  us  how  to  escape  being  robbed  in  fature  ?  An  agent  arrives  and 
offers  us  so  much  for  our  cheese ;  it  is  weighed  and  sent  to  Montreal  where  it  is 
found  not  to  weigh  so  much.  Why  does  it  weigh  less  in  Montreal  than  it  weighed 
at  home  ?  We  are  robbed  on  all  sides ;  and  if  we  refuse  this  money  sent  us  for  our 
cheese,  then  come  lawsuits  and  endless  trouble.  Is  there  any  way  to  remedy  these 
troubles  ? 

M.  E.  Bourbeau. — Ah  to  the  weighing,  that  is  generally  fair  enough ;  but  the 
only  way  to  avoid  all  difficulty  is  to  sell  the  cheese  "  delivered  at  the  factoiy.'' 
Otherwise,  when  trouble  arises,  if  the  dealer  finds  fault  with  the  weigher  or  with 
other  things,  he  says  to  the  seller:  ^^You  will  have  so  much  for  your  cheese."  If 
this  is  not  accepted,  he  adds:  ''If  you  like,  you  can  fetch  away  your  cheese ;  we 
cannot  pay  you  any  more  for  it." 

Jf .  Chapais, — We  have  for  the  last  nine  years  followed  this  plan ;  our  cheese  is  all 
sold  "  delivered  at  the  factory,"  and  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  system. 

M.  Oastel^l  do  not  think  that  the  makers  who  complained  to  M.  Thibault  can 
form  part  of  the  syndicate  of  factories  No.  2  in  the  County  of  Shefford,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  belonging  to  the  system  of  selling  for 
delivery  at  the  factory.  Mr.  Parmalee,  the  secretary  of  that  nyndicate,  is  not  here 
at  present,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  us;  but  I  think,  from  the  report  that  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  that  this  way  of  selling  cheese,  "  subject  to  inspection  at  the  factory,"  is 
in  force  generally  in  twenty  or  more  factories  of  the  No.  2  syndicate  of  Sheffoi-d 
County,  and  there  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  The  few  still  unsyndicated  factories  in 
Brome  and  Shefford  will  soon,  I  am  told,  unite  with  this  part  of  the  district.  As 
to  the  other  part,  the  cheese  is  sold  to  the  Cowansville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I 
believe  the  members  of  that  Chamber  have  also  taken  steps  to  secure  inspection  at 
the  factory. 

M.  PouUn. — I  have  followed  with  much  interest  the  reading  of  M.  Bourbeau's 
report,  and  I  think  that  I  understand  that  his  work  as  inspector  does  not  solely 
consist  in  examining  the  quality  of  the  cheese  and  detecting  its  defects.  I  believe 
that  were  the  inspectors  to  show  the  makers  how  to  work,  or  to  work  at  making 
cheese  themselves  at  the  factories,  instead  of  passing  their  time  in  testing  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  fault ;  if,  in  a  word,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  showing  how 
to  make  good  cheese,  the  factories  would  be  much  benefited  by  it,  and  so  would  our 
goods  be ;  it  is  an  elementary  part  of  the  business,  it  would  be  the  most  natural 
thing  to  do,  and  it  would  be  the  most  beneficial  thing  to  the  dairy  trade.  For  many 
years  the  Daiiymen's  Association  has  been  making  immense  progress,  and  that  by 
teaching  how  to  make  cheese,  and  good  cheese,  too;  but  I  hold  that  it  has  failed  in 
its  mission  lately,  because  it  has  not  tried  to  kill  the  evil  in  its  infancy.  The 
inspectors  poipt  out  the  faults  of  the  cheese  when  made,  but  they  ought  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  teaching  of  how  good  cheese  should  be  made.    In  the  townshipa, 
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both  good  and  bad  cheese  is  made,  and  what  is  the  reason  ?  It  was  the  same  man 
from  who  made  it,  and  he  treated  all  his  milk  in  the  same  way.  Why  was  the  cheese 
one  vat  good,  and  in  another  vat  bad  ?  It  was  discovered  later  that  the  rennet  was 
in  fault.  The  most  important  of  all  things  in  cheese-making  is  the  rennet  We  have 
bad  had  rennet,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  cheese  turns  out  badly,  it  is  due  to 
the  rennet.  Bad  rennet  will  curdle  milk  as  well  as  good.  Such  cheese,  made  with  bad 
rennet,  will  preserve  its  consistency  for  nine  or  ten  days,  and  then  it  will  *'  cave  in.*' 
Toa  then  tajste  it,  the  flavour  is  bad;  the  inspector  may  think  that  is  due  to  whey, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  factory,  when  he  inspects  the  cheese,  but  in  more  than  one 
oase,  it  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  bad  rennet.  To  get  hold  of  the  control  of  the 
rennet,  no  bottle  of  it  should  leave  the  shop  for  the  factory  without  iirst  having 
previously  received  the  cachet  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  ov  of  the  Grovernment' 
By  this,  I  believe  that  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese  would  be  ensured. 

if.  E,  Bourbeau, — ^The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  au  fait  of  the  labours  and  objects  of  this  Association.  He  does  not  know  what 
takes  place  in  the  factories  under  its  control ;  but  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to 
enquire,  he  would  find  that  we  have  this  year  thirty-eight  syndicates,  with  thirty- 
eight  inspectors  at  their  head,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspector- General  and 
his  assistant.  The  report  you  have  just  heard  read  is  that  of  the  Assistant  Inspector. 
It  is  my  duty  to  look  after  the  local  inspectors,  of  whom  there  are  thirty-eight, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  the  milk,  testing  it,  and  making  cheese.  If  you 
will  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  reports  of  the  Society,  you  will  find,  M,  Poulin,  that 
the  iospectora  are  required  to  make  cheese  with  the  maker,  and  this  I  have  often 
done. 

M.  Poulin, — My  suggestion  is  that  the  Society  ought  to  have  control  of  the 
rennet  and  should  appoint  a  special  inspector,  in  order  that  no  rennet  should  be 
received  by  the  makers  until  it  had  been  passed  as  good.  I  do  not  accuse  any  one  of 
having  failed  in  his  duty.  The  inspector  himself  does  not  know  what  goes  on, 
neither  does  he  know  whether  the  rennet  is  good  or  bad.  And  he  is  not  a  chemist. 
Bat  what  I  wish,  and  I  wish  to  be  well  understood,  is  to  suggest  to  the  Association, 
or  to  the  Government,  that  they  take  the  rennet  under  their  control ;  that  it  be 
inspected  by  a  man  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  not  a  single  bottle  of  rennet 
be  allowed  to  reach  the  hands  of  the  makers  till  it  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Association  or  of  the  Government. 

M,  D.  V.  Bourbeau, — It  is  always  pleasant,  Mr.  President,  to  listen  to  suggestions 
such  as  have  just  been  made.  Mr.  Poulin  says  that  at  his  factory  the  fault  lies  with 
the  rennet.  That  is  the  case  sometimes ;  it  also  happens  occasionally  that  the  faults 
are  due  to  the  whey-vat,  in  the  bad  management  of  the  factory,  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  milk  itself.  There  are  faults  on  all  sides ,  we  are  all  full  of  faults,  always 
excepting  Monsieur,  the  Assistant  Inspector-General.  I  do  not  know  of  many  faults 
that  he  has,  and  I  like  to  brag  about  him,  perhaps  because  he  bears  the  same  name 
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that  I  bear.  Anyhow,  I  can  bear  witness  to  this :  he  came  into  our  county  to  find 
out  what  our  inspectors  were  doing,  and  I  believe  he  succeeded  in  his  quest.  He 
saw,  and  can  say,  if  our  inspectors  were  careless  or  attentive  to  their  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  factories  under  their  control ;  if  they  did  or  did  not  do  their 
duty.  I  have  seen  M.  Bourbeau  at  work,  I  have  seen  him  make  cheese  himself, 
although  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  it,  and  no  better  cheese  was  ever  made  in  oar 
factory  than  the  cheese  he  himself  made  there. 

M,  J,  de  L,  Tache, — As  a  proprietor  of  creameries,  I  have  observed  that  care  is 
taken  at  all  the  creameries  of  the  province  to  pour  the  skim  milk  into  a  tin  vat  before 
its  distribution  to  the  patrons,  while  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cheeseries  there  is 
only  a  wooden  tub  to  hold  it. 

M.  E.  Bourheau.'^lt  is  difficult  to  say  why  this  should  be  so.  My  vat  is  of  tin. 
When  men  begin  to  see  the  real  value  of  whey,  more  care  will  be  taken  of  it. 

I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  a  wooden  tub  clean;  tin  is  easily  washed,  aad 
I  observe  that  in  the  best  factories  in  the  province  the  vats  are  of  tin  :  they  ought 
to  be  universally  made  of  that  metal. 

A  maker  came  one  day  and  asked  our  secretary  to  send  me  to  his  cheesery  to 
see  why  some  sales  of  his  cheese  had  been  cut  down  in  price.  I  went  thither, 
examined  his  cheese,  and  told  him  at  once  that  the  fault  lay  in  his  whey-vat.  We 
went  and  looked  at  it:  it  was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  and  the  smell  was  not  by  any 
means  agreeable.  There  were  four  inches  of  rotten,  clotted  milk  at  the  bottom,  that 
had  been  there  for  I  know  not  how  long.  It  was  late  when  I  got  there,  so  I  could  only 
had  give  him  a  little  advice.  I  made  him  clean  out  the  vat,  and  since  then  he  has  not 
lost  a  cent.  People,  generally,  do  not  look  after  the  whey-vat  enough.  The  patrons 
especially  should  see  that  it  is  cleaned  out  frequently.  But  they  ought  also  to  look 
after  their  cans ;  if  these  are  not  well  washed  out,  they  become  tainted,  and  the  milk 
reaches  the  cheesery  in  bad  condition. 

M.  D,  V.  Bourbeau, — In  replying  to  Mr.  Poulin,  I  forgot  to  relate  to  him,  and  to 
the  meeting  as  well,  how  we,  at  our  cheesery,  manage  to  get  good  rennet,  good 
wrappei-8,  good  wood  for  the  boxes,  good  colouring,  and  good  salt.  We  formed  our 
syndicate,  and  at  our  meetings,  in  March,  we  invited  the  factory  owners  to  join 
together,  and  this  arranged,  at  the  same  time  as  we  ensraged  our  inspector  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  factories  during  the  season,  we  engaged  a  competent  person  to 
buy,  wholesale,  all  things  necessary  for  the  factories  in  the  syndicate.  Charged  with 
this  duty,  our  agent  bought  for  all  the  factories.  Instead  of  buying  salt  by  the  t^n 
or  twenty  barrels,  he  bought  four  or  five  hundred  barrels,  and  paid  four,  five,  and  six 
cents  less  per  barrel.  The  calico  and  the  rennet  were  bought  wholesale,  and  cost 
much  less  in  consequence.  The  buyer  being  a  good  judge,  he  can  decide  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  syndicate  may  be  sure  of  having  good  calico,  good  salt, 
good  rennet,  good  colouring,  and  wood  to  turn  out  good  boxes.  We  secured  these 
things  for  our  two  syndicates,  and  all  have  been  equally  benefited,  and  all  the  goods 
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needed  for  cheese  making  turned  out  of  good  quality,  cost  the  members  of  the  syndi- 
cate much  less,  and  we  thus  secured  a  better  quality  in  our  cheese  as  well  as  greater 
uniformity. 

Mr.  Walker  (in  English). — ^I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Inspector  a  question:.. 
Baring  the  last  three  seasons  that  I  have  worked  my  factory  by  the  system  of 
paying  for  milk  according  to  its  richness,  our  patrons  take  much  better  care  of  the 
milk ;  there  is  much  less  gas  in  the  whey  * ;  they  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  cream 
rising  in  the  evening's' milk,  by  stirring  it  properly.  Do  you  not  think  that  this 
method  is  a  good  one  ? 

M.  E.  Bourbeau. — Yes,  I  do  think  so.  If  the  milk  were  better  looked  after  the* 
makers  would  have  much  less  trouble  in  making  good  cheese.  If  the  patrons  could 
be  convinced  of  that  they  would  take  more  care  of  the  milk.  We  know  that  in  some^ 
districts  the  increase  of  care  has  improved  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  mode  of  pay ment  led  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fat,  thus  making 
the  milk  richer :  two  great  advantages. 

An  Unknown. — Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  the  Dairymen's  Association  to  adopt 
some  plan  to  make  the  Babcock  test  general  throughout  the  country  ? 

M.  E.  Bourbeau. — We  have  discussed  it  in  the  Dairy  School.  Every  pupil  there 
learns  to  use  the  Babcock  in  testing  milk,  and  we  recommend  the  paying  for  milk 
according  to  its  richness.  But,  naturally,  we  do  not  advise  any  patron  to  introduce 
it  against  the  wishes  of  his  patrons.  I  think  it  is  the  patrons,  above  all  men,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  system.  The  makers  would  willingly  take  it  up  if  the  patrons 
would  consent.  Why  the  farmei-s  object  to  it  I  cannot  see,  for  it  is  fair  and  does 
justice  to  every  one. 

Mr.  ACacfarlane  (in  English). — Last  year,  34  factories  paid  for  their  milk 
after  this  system ;  this  year  there  are  double  the  number,  and  the  future 
promises  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  this  matter,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  too 
pressing  as  regards  this  business. 

Mr  Walker, — Some  syndicates  have  refused  to  pay  for  milk  according  to  its 
richness.  Meetings  have  been  held  and  reports  made  against  the  plan.  If  we 
coald  only  introduce  it  into  each  of  the  syndicates,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
practice  became  genei'al.  But  so  long  as  the  agreement  is  not  general,  so  long  as 
people  are  not  in  accord  to  bring  about  that  which  is  best  for  all,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  render  the  practice  universal. 

Jf.  E.  Bourbeau. — Having  just  answered  the  questions  about  the  payment  for 
milk  accoi*ding  to  its  richness.  I  will  now  revert  to  the  question  of  small  factories. 
You  have,  perhaps,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  opposed  to  small  factories  : 
you  are  right.  In  these,  we  find  men  who  are  not  even  able  to  distinguish  good 
milk  from  bad,  and  cannot,  in  consequence,  apply  the  plan  of  paying  for  milk   in 

'  Petit  lait  in  the  original,  but  curd  may  be  meant    A.  R  J.  F. 
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accordance  with  its  qaality,  as  they  do  not  know  how  to  test  it.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  cheese  made  will  not  admit  of  the  proprietor  paying  the  maker  the  fair 
salary  of  a  competent  man.  And  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  inspector  to  do  the 
work  of  testing ;  for,  ahove  all  things,  his  daty  is  to  look  after  the  making  of  the 
cheese,  and  not  after  the  way  in  which  the  milk  in  paid  for^  The  syndicate,  then, 
must  engage  a  man  to  make  the  test  and  the  dividends ;  for,  if  the  inspector  is  over- 
burdened with  work,  he  will  at  last  refuse  to  attend  to  the  making  and  restrict  him- 
self  to  the  testing  of  the  milk. 

M.  D,  V,  Bourheau. — I  have  studied  this  question  for  some  years,  and  I  have 
decided  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  patrons,  by  paying  for  milk  by  the 
hundred  pounds.  To  act  fairly  by  all,  it  must  be  paid  for  without  exception  accord- 
ing to  its  richness.  At  every  division  of  profits,  we  find  that  some  of  the  milk  is 
worth  from  10  to  15  cents  less  than  other  milk  at  the  same  division,  because  there  is 
some  milk  that  tests  4^  p.  c.  of  fat,  and  other  milk  that  tests  only  3^  to  3^  p.  c. 
The  greater  the  difference  in  the  quality,  the  greater  is  the  difference  when  the 
payment  is  made.  And  so,  for  those  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  dairying  in 
their  districts,  who  wish  to  deal  equitably  towards  their  neighbour  as  well  as  to  be 
justly  treated  themselves ;  lastly,  for  those  who  are  upright  and  respectable,  for  the 
farmers  who  aim,  in  caring  for  their  milk,  at  supplying  the^est  of  food  and  pasture 
to  their  cows ;  let  these  men  insist  upon  milk  being  paid  for  according  to  quality. 
If  that  is  not  done  at  their  factories,  they  are  simply  paying  part  of  what  is  tlieir 
own  due  to  the  careless  patrons  of  the  same  factories. 

M.  Trudel — And  as  to  the  whey,  would  it  not  be  better  to  boil  it  before  vatting  it  ? 

M.  E.  Bourheau. — Though  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing. 

M]  Trudel. — Could  it  not  be  put  into  a  boiler  and  done  by  a  steam  injector? 

Mr,  Wm,  jR.  Baven, — The  steam  must  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  it,  for 
that  would  cook  it. 

M.  E,  Bourheau. — ^In  that  case,  it  would  not  be  practicable.  For  my  part,  I 
have  never  boiled  whey. 


EEPORT  OF  MR  PETEE  MACFARLANE. 
Inspector-General  of  Syndicates. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  fourth  annual  report  as 
Inspector-General  of  Syndicates  for  the  season  1895. 

I  began  my  laboura  on  the  1st  of  last  May  by  holding,  in  the  counties  of 
Chicoutimi  and  Lake  St.  John,  a  travelling  dairy  in  four  places,  two  in  Lake  St. 
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John  and  two  in  Chicoatimi.  I  had,  in  all,  more  than  80  makers  and  apprentices 
as  pnpiU. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  why  did  thejr  not  go  to  our  school  at  St.  Hyacinthe  ?  For 
a  very  good  reason,  there  was  np  room  for  them  there.  Many  seeking  admission  had 
been  necessai*ily  refused.  It  has  since  been  enlarged,  and  the  staif  increased ;  there 
will  be  more  room,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  still  afraid  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
accommodation  fix)m  now  to  next  spring,  so  that  I  advise  all  those  who  wish  to 
attend  next  winter  to  enter  their  names  sis  early  as  possible. 

The  number  of  the  syndicate  has  increased  very  perceptibly  this  year.  There 
are  ten  more  than  last  year.  If  we  go  on  at  the  same  pace  for  a  year  or  two,  the 
greater  pai't  of  the  province  will  be  covered  with  syndicates,  a  most  desirable  thing. 
We  had,  last  year,  3  butter  syndicates,  and  35  cheesexy  syndicates,  i.e.  about  780 
iDspected  factories,  or  only  about  one-half  of  the  factories  in  the  province.  We 
muj»t,  then,  still  push  away  at  the  wheel,  until  we  get  the  chariot  of  progress  as  far 
as  the  utmost  confines  of  the  province,  so  that  all  the  benefits  of  inspection  shall 
reach  them. 

In  all,  I  visited  360  factories,  some  of  them  twice.  I  examined  30,201  cheeses 
and  1,407  tubs  of  butter.  Of  cheeses,  I  found  5,984  inferior,  or  about  J  of  the  whole, 
while  of  butter,  there  were  only  14  tubs  of  inferior  quality.  Why  is  there  so  much 
inferior  cheese  ?  Doubtless,  fi*om  carelessness,  cheese  sold  so  badly  this  summer  that 
many  patrons  said  to  themselves: — Its  not  worth  while  bothering  oneself  about  the 
milk,  with  such  price;  so  they  did  not  aerate  their  milk;  again,  because  of  the  long 
draught,  the  poor  cows  had  to  drink  water  utterly  unsuitable  to  them,  and  to  eat  any 
weed  that  came  in  their  way. 

We  have  had,  then,  a  number  of  circumstances  that  all  tend  to  the  same  results. 
There  are  not  yet  many  patrons  who  profit  by  the  advice  given  them  to  sow  green- 
fodder  crops  for  their  cows.  This  season  they  have  had  a  good  lesson,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  most  of  them  will  remember  it  next  spring. 

If  a  maker  is  to  turn  out  good  cheese,  he  must  have  sound  milk,  free  from  all 
bad  smell,  and  it  is  only  from  cows  that  are  fed  on  good  food  and  drink  good  water 
that  can  produce  good  milk.  This  is  a  most  desirable  end  to  attain.  Let  us  unite 
our  efforts,  patrons,  makers,  inspectors,  to  attain  it. 

The  exports  of  cheese  in  1895  ai*e  about  the  same  as  last  year,  while  in  the 
batter  exports  there  is  a  perceptible  increase,  though  not  yet  quite  as  we  could  wish, 
not  even  half  of  what  was  expected  15  years  ago.  Still  we  shall  get  back  to  that 
rate.  The  quality  of  our  shipments  of  butter  has  decidedly  improved,  but  I  wish  I 
could  say  the  same  of  our  cheese.  The  total  cash  received  for  butter  and  cheese  is 
less  than  the  average  of  the  last  three  years ;  indeed,  the  price  of  cheese  had  not 
been  so  low  for  ten  yeai-s,  the  only  year  in  which  the  price  was  so  low  being  1886, 
which  really  gave  an  average  of  at  least  a  cent  lower.  Still,  there  is  a  futui^e  for 
cheese,  in  spite  of  the  present  low  price,  if  one  looks  at  the  price  of  other  comestibles. 
Cheese  is  cheap  and  the  consumption  is  good,  so  that  better  prices  may  be  looked  for 
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next  year.  Bii^tter,  in  the  early  Beason,  sold  very  badly,  but  the  price  was  mach 
better  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Some  of  it  was  sent,  fresh  made,  to  England,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  know  now  that  we  can  tarn  out  good  butter. 
Our  conquering  a  prejudice  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  I  do  not  think  ^'  prejudice" 
!s  too  harsh  a  word  to  employ,  for  many  English  people  used  to  think,  and  many 
still  think,  that  our  butter  is  not  fit  for  the  table,  but  we  must  not  be  discouraged ; 
let  us  work  away  until  they  learn  that  we  can  make  as  good  butter  as  any  people. 
At  the  Montreal  show  Mr.  Perlee  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  our  butter  since  the  Chicago  exhibition.  As  to  our  cheese,  at  the  same 
Montreal  show,  we  doubtless  had  some  as  good  as  that  at  Chicago,  but  we  had  some 
worse,  and  some  very  much  worse.  The  competition  was  between  our  syndicates, 
and  the  Exhibition  Company  had  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  cheese  shown  must 
have  been  made  between  the  1st  and  the  15th  of  August,  so  that  when  the  show 
opened  a  great  many  of  the  cheese  were  six  weeks  old.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
greater  number  of  factories  of  the  province  are  not  so  consti*ucted  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  cheese  so  long  as  that,  however  well  made  they  may  be.  In  the  other 
classes  the  cheese  might  have  been  made  up  to  August  25th.  Why  these  two 
weights  and  measures  in  neighboring  competitions  ?  I  had  rather  that  both  should 
have  been  treated  alike.  Our  inspectors,  being  obliged  to  see  that  the  whole  of  each 
one's  syndicate  was  represented,  sent  all  their  cheese,  and  consequently  we  had  a 
great  deal  that  was  "  off-flavour."  No  date  was  fixed  for  the  making  of  the  butter 
exhibited.  Why  not  have  treated  the  cheese  makers  in  the  same  way  ?  -  Give  every 
one  a  chance  to  send  their  best  goods,  or  fix  a  positive  date,  common  to  all,  for  one 
make.  But  this  is  a  matter  for  arrangement  with  the  Exhibition  Company,  and  not 
with  this  convention. 

About  100  factories  this  year  have  paid  for  milk  by  the  Babcock  test  of  quality, 
a  marked  progress  since  last  season.  Shefford  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  counties, 
with  about  25  factories,  having  adopted  this  way  of  payment.  Let  us  continue  to 
recommend  it  until  it  has  become  the  univei*sal  rale  and  all  upright  people  have  the 
atisfaction  of  seeing  the  advanced  step  in  the  road  of  progress  accomplished. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  separate  reports  of  our  local  inspectors,  and  shall  annex 
them,  when  received,  to  our  annual  report.  Up  to  the  present  time  very  few  have 
reached  me.  However,  I  hope  the  delinquents  will  shortly  send  them  to  me.  If 
the  secretaries  of  the  factories  will  not  send  their  factory  reports  to  their  inspector 
he  cannot  send  his  report  to  me,  and  I  myself  am  obliged  to  send  in  mine  in  an 
incomplete  state. 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  MACFARLANE, 

Inspector-GeneraL 
St.  Hyacinthe,  Dec.  3,  1895. 
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Mr.  Bobert  Wherry  (in  BDglish).— Would  Mr.  Macfarlane  kindly  tell  us  if  the 
paying  for  milk  according  to  its  quality,  as  shown  by  the  Babcock  test,  is  admitted 
to  be  correct  without  dispute.  I  ask  this  because  Professor  Dean,  after  having 
carried  out  the  system  for  a  whole  year,  says  it  is  not  correct.  On  the  other  hand, 
Professor  Van  Slyke,  of  Genlsva,  N. Y.,  recommends  the  plan;  and  now  comes 
another  authority,  John  Gould,  of  Ohio,  and  he  tells  us  it  is  not  exact.  In  my 
county  I  have  not  been  in  a  position,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  assure  the  makers 
that  the  system  is  a  good  one,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  impart  to  them  any  stable 
fact  in  snpport  of  the  theory  that  the  Babcock  is  the  true  test  of  the  quality 
of  the  milk.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  true  and  fair  to  pay  for  milk 
after  this  test  in  creameries,  but  in  cheeseries  it  is  a  different  thing.  I  ask  the 
question  to  settle  the  point,  because  no  one  man  of  science  will  give  me  a  convincing 
reply,  and  I  cannot  look  upon  the  question  as  settled  until  I  get  a  more  definite 
solution. 

Mr.  P,  Macfarlane, — Professor  Bean's  *  rule  is  vei-y  peculiar.  To  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat  given  by  the  Babcock  he  adds  ^^  per  cent,  of  fat.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  patron  who  ha?  3  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  to  whom  is  added  ^  per  cent.,  is  in  a  more 
favourable  position  than  he  who  has  6  per  cent  and  to  whom  only  y%  per  cent,  are 
added.  This  rule  seems  to  me  to  favour  the  man  whose  milk  is  poor  to  the  detri- 
ment of  him  who  sends  in  rich  milk.  In  such  extreme  cases,  I  am  aware  that 
the  dividend,  formed  on  the  quality  of  the  milk,  does  not  do  perfect  justice  to  the 
poor  milk;  but  I  will  go  futher  :  in  most  of  our  factories  we  never  find  this  great 
difference  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  unless,  indeed,  some  patron  has  watered  his  milk, 
and  in  that  case  we  can  never  pay  the  rogue  too  little.  During  the  twenty  yeai-s 
that  we  have  been  making  cheese  in  this  province,  we  have  been  paying  the  same 
for  poor  as  for  rich  milk.  Is  it  fair  to  pay  for  poor  milk,  which  yields  less  cheese, 
the  same  price  we  pay  for  rich  milk,  the  yield  of  which  is  greater  by  one  or  two 
cents  more?  By  this  new  plan,  rich  milk  may  be  paid  for  a  little  too  high,  and  poor 
milk  not  high  enough ;  but,  as  we  have  followed  the  old  plan  (payment  by  weight) 
for  twenty  years,  I  think  it  is  high  time  to  do  justice  between  the  two.  And  I  will 
frankly  say  that  I  think  it  is  fairer  and  more  honest  to  take  quality  and  weight 
together  as  a  base  for  payment  than  weight  alone.  By  this  pi*oceeding  dishonesty  is 
arrested. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  one  who  wassti-ongly 
opposed  to  the  payment  for  milk  in  proportion  to  its  quality.  The  process  was  not 
fair,  he  said;  it  was  good  for  nothing,  because  he  could  make  as  much  cheese  from 
bad  milk  as  fix)m  good.  He  went  to  the  proprietor  (who  will  contradict  me  if  I  am 
not  exact)  and  got  his  leave  to  make  an  experiment,  which  he  conducted  in  this  way : 
He  took  2,564  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  by  the  Babcock  4-10  per  cent,  of  fat.    I  admit 

^  Mr.  Macfarlane,  pre-auppofling  that  Mr.  Bean's  theory  was  known  to  the  meeting,  did  not 
enter  into  particulars.    An  abridgement  of  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report— £.  C. 
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that  his  test  was  a  fair  onO)  in  spite  of  his  prejudice  against  the  system,  for  I  believe 
he  made  his  experiment  honestly.  Again,  he  took  1,940  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  only 
3*01  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  with  these  two  lots  he  made  cheese.  I  visited  the  factory 
to  examine  the  cheese,  and  he  came  to  me  to  try  it  with  the  taster.  ''  This  cheese,*' 
said  I,  "  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  too  firm,  too  dry,  but  let  ns  see  when  the  taster  is 
used,"  "  And  here  is  another,"  I  added,  '*  which  seems  too  soft."  '^True  enough,'* 
said  he,  **  this  is  not  veiy  dry.  The  former  is  from  rich  milk,  and  the  soft  cheese  is 
iVom  poor  milk."  He  had  evidently  tried  to  make  as  much  cheese  from  the  poor 
milk  as  from  the  rich  milk;  but  what  was  the  result?  Only  8*50  lbs.  of  the  rich 
milk  was  needed  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese  as  it  left  the  press ;  while,  of  the  poor 
milk,  9*33  lbs.  were  required.  And  the  maker  was  so  ill-pleased,  that  the  next  day 
he  took  the  train  and  crossed  the  frontier,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  result  of  his 
6xperim«nt. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  value  of  the  system :  the 
skilful  maker  trying  to  upset  our  theory  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten. 
Had  he  been  in  favour  of  the  theory,  he  would  have  already  produced  a  strong  proof, 
but  disputing  it  as  he  did,  his  failure  was  a  still  stronger  proof  in  its  support.  And 
BO  the  patrons  of  that  factory  who,  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  paid  according  to 
the  quality  of  their  milk,  have  asked  for  the  continuance  of  the  system.  Here,  too, 
is  another  reason  why  they  adhere  to  the  plan.  In  August,  two  years  ago,  they 
thought  one  of  them  was  in  the  habit  of  watering  his  milk ;  him  they  prosecuted. 
It  cost  them  from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  the  defendant  dying  before  the  action  came  to  an 
end.  We  must  really  have  no  more  of  these  actions  ;  none  of  the  friends  of  dairying 
now  present  can  wish  to  see  patrons  in  court.  The  best  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
lawyers'  bills  is  to  pay  for  milk  according  to  its  richness  in  fat. 

Mr.  Wherry. — ^I  have  another  question  to  ask ;  it  concerns  the  relative  richness 
of  milk  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  Quebec  milk  is  the  richer  of 
the  two,  particularly  if  you  take  the  district  of  Bedford  as  an  example.  I  know 
there  is  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  difference,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  an 
equivalent  difference  in  the  yield  of  cheese.  This  I  can  prove.  Ontario  cheese  has 
a  body  firm  and  solid ;  it  is  a  true  model  of  a  cheese.  Hence,  the  trouble.  Oar 
cheese  must  be  as  firm  and  as  solid  as  Ontaiio  cheese,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
realise  Ontario  prices  for  it.  If  the  Ontario  people  have  3J  per  cent,  of  fat  in  their 
milk,  and  we,  in  ours,  have  4}  per  cent.,  we  have  1  per  cent,  more  of  moisture  to  be 
got  rid  of— one  pound  more  of  moisture— because  the  extra  pound  of  Tat  makes  the 
cheese  as  much  softer  as  an  extra  pound  of  moisture  would  make  it.  We  have,  then, 
a  pound  of  moisture  more  to  get  rid  of  than  Ontario  makers  have,  to  make  our  cheese 
as  firm  as  theii*s,  so  that  we  do  not  gain  very  much  by  our  having  an  extra  pound  of 
fat. 

Mr.  Macfarlane, — Does  not  Mr.  Wherry  exaggerate  a  little  by  assigning  to  the 
Bedford  milk  1  per  cent  more  fat  than  the  Ontario  milk  has  ? 

Mr.  Wherry. — Perhaps  so.    This  difference  does  not  quite  exist  in  it,  but  there 
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is  more  than  one  half  per  cent,  between  one-half  and  three-fourths.  The  question  is 
important,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  question  of  the  quality  of  milk  and  the  Bab- 
cock  test  settled  for  good  and  all,  for  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  we  find  nothing  in 
it.  To  my  mind,  it  is  the  greatest  waste  of  time  in  the  country,  and  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  making  of  good  cheese,  because  it  takes  up  the  time  of  both  the 
inspectors  and  the  makers,  who,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  devoting  more  of  their 
attention  to  the  making  of  cheese  and  the  reception  of  the  milk. 

Mr,  Macfarlane. — ^I  believe  the  Beauharnois  district  has  the  same  percentage  of 
fat  in  its  milk  as  Ontario. 

W'.  Wherry. — Yes,  even  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. — Well,  yes;  perhaps  J  per  cent,  more,  that  is  a  mere  trifle. 
The  townships,  perhaps,  have  J  per  cent,  more  than  Ontario,  but  in  Champlain  we 
beat  that.  I  find  the  Quebec  milk  in  general  to  be  richer  than  that  of  Ontario.  In 
some  parts  we  have  as  much  as  5  per  cent.,  but  in  other  parts  the  average  is  much 
less. 

Mr.  Wherry. — I  said  that  the  average  of  my  milk  this  year,  in  Brome  County, 
was  hard  upon  1  per  cent,  richer  than  Ontario  milk.  Ontario  milk  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  3  per  cent.,  while  mine  is  a  good  deal  more  than  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Foster.^One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  to  get  men  able  to  make  the  test 
and  to  select  fair  samples,  that  is,  to  get  an  exact  specimen  representing  the  whole 
of  the  milk.  We  have  not  one  man  oat  of  twelve  able  to  make  the  tests  with  the 
method  we  now  employ. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. — ^I  confess  that  the  taking  of  a  good^  fair  representative  sample 
'la  one  of  the  most  important  points  towai*ds  a  fair  test,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  a  fair  sample  unless  the  milk  is  most  carefully  stiri-ed. 

Mr.  Wherry  — But  if  you  stir  the  milk  over  night,  the  fat  globules  will  have  got 
together  on  the  surface  and  you  can  never  distribute  them  equally  again. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. — If  the  milk  is  kept  well  stirred  duiing  the  evening,  very  little 
cream  will  rise. 

Mr,  Wherry. — Still  you  will  not  get  a  perfect  sample. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. — If  a  patron  were  to  bring  a  lot  of  milk  with  the  cream  a-top, 
I  should  just  say  to  him :  ^^  You  do  not  attend  properly  to  your  milk ;  take  care  that 
the  cream  is  not  allowed  to  rise,  for,  in  that  case,  your  milk  will  not  give  a  test  that 
will  do  you  justice."  Then,  that  will  support  the  Babcock  plan  and  oblige  people  to 
take  care  of  their  milk. 

Mr.  Wherry, — I  was  about  to  say  a  word  on  what  Mr.  Foster  has  just  observed. 
I  know  factories  that  use  the  Babcock  and  pay  for  milk  according  to  its  quality,  and 
whose  makers  use  this  machine  as  an  instrument  of  dishonesty.  They  have  used  it 
to  retAin  the  patrons.  If  a  patron  were  to  say :  ^'  Your  test  shows  too  low,  I  shall  go 
with  my  milk  to  the  next  factory,"  another  test  is  made  next  day  and  is  made  to  be 
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as  good  as  the  rest.  The  milk  ought  to  he  ti-eated  by  honest  people,  by  men  able  to 
make  tests,  according  to  the  methods  followed  by  experts.  If  yon  allow  the  inspectors 
to  look  after  the  testing  of  the  milk  it  gives  them  too  much  work.  You  would  then 
need  competent  men  to  superintend  the  cheese  making,  for  it  is  impossible  to  do 
both  these  things  at  once.  Now,  the  reception  of  the  milk  and  the  making  of  the 
cheese  must  necessarily  be  carefully  attended  to,  for  upon  them  depends  the  quality 
of  the  cheese  and  upon  that  depends  the  price. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. — As  regards  the  lai'ge  proportion  of  inferior  cheese,  I  think  it 
was  necessaiy  to  investigate  tne  cause.  For  my  part,  in  the  course  of  my  work,  I 
found  that  a  gi-eat  many  patrons  were  very  negligent  about  their  milk.  I  could 
name  case  after  case,  where  the  patrons  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice. 

Mr,  Wilkins. — (In  English)  There  are  innumerable  instances  where  the  whey 
is  kept  in  the  sun  all  day  in  the  tin  cans  that  carry  the  milk,  and  that,  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  evening's  milking.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  rid  us  of  milk  of 
that  kind,  and  to  prevent  such  stuff,  that  has  been  refused  by  a  good  maker,  being 
accepted  by  his  neighbour ;  otherwise,  we  shall  always  have  plenty  of  inferior 
cheese. 

M  Plammdon. — In  my  visits,  I  observed  that  the  great  trouble  lay  with  the 
patrons.  At  the  factorieii;  where  sour  milk  is  left  in  the  cans,  I  perceived  a  bad 
smell  in  the  surroundings,  in  the  cheese  too,  and  defective  drainage.  I  frequently 
pointed  out  to  the  people  that  all  the  damage  aroi^e  from  the  leaving  of  the  whey 
too  long  in  the  cans ;  that  by  leaving  it  thus  all  night  it  was  impossible  it  Q)  could 
be  good  in  the  morning ;  perhaps,  too,  in  some  cases  the  cows  are  not  properly  fed. 
I  would  remark  all  these  things,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  signs  of  them,  I  would  point 
them  out  to  the  patron  with  a  request  that  he  would  attend  to  them,  or  if  he  would 
not,  to  stop  sending  in  his  milk.     This  would  at  any  rate  lessen  the  difficulties. 

An  unknoum. — I  have  met  with  many  makers  unable  to  use  the  Babcock,  men 
who  cannot  take  a  fair  sample  or  prevent  the  cream  from  rising. 

Mr.  Wilkins. — I  have  observed,  and  M.  Bourbeau  will,  I  think  support  me,  that 
one  cause  that  makes  the  cheese  inferior  in  quality,  is  that  too  much  moisture  is 
left  in  it.  I  know  a  maker  who  could  never  succeed  in  making  prime  cheese,  and 
why  ?  Because  he  had  two  rivals,  one  on  each  side,  less  than  a  mile  from  his 
factory.  Three  factories  in  three  miles  of  road !  The  two  outside  makers  turned 
out  good  cheese,  firm  and  solid,  taking  the  regular  quantity  of  milk,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more,  to  make  a  firm  cheese.  The  one  situated  midway  between  the  two  took 
perhaps  half  a  pound  less  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  sold  it  for  the  same 
price  as  the  other  two.  M.  Bourbeau  visited  this  factory  with  me ;  the  cheese  was 
worth  at  least  a  cent  and  a  half  or  perhaps  two  cents  a  pound  less  than  that  of  his 

^  It  cannot  refer  to  the  whey,  though  it  seems  so  in  the  original.    It  must  mean  the  milk. 
—A  R.  a  F. 
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neighbours  j  but  he  got  the  same  price  for  it,  and  the  patrons  got  a  little  more  for 
their  milk.  As  long  as  we  do  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  real  difference  in  the  price 
between  good  and  inferior  cheese,  so  long  shall  we  continue  to  fail  in  producing, 
uniformly,  cheese  of  the  best  quality  in  the  province.  Instead  of  men  hunting  after 
the  dollar,  men  like  these  hunt  after  the  cent 

M.  Plamondon, — ^I  think  the  sellers  have  themselves  to  blame  a  little  in  that  we 
do  not  get  the  highest  price  for  our  best  cheese.  I  had  a  conversation  recently  with  a 
Imyer.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  as  gOod  cheese  in  Quebec  as  in  Ontario. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  **and  even  better."  "Why,  then,"  said  I,  "do  you  not  pay  as 
high  for  it?"  "  Because,'*  was  his  answer,  "  we  can  get  it  for  half  a  cent  less."  It 
is  no  use  your  trying  to  get  11  cents  a  pound  for  your  cheese  if  youi*  neighbour  sells 
his  for  10  cents;  if  yours  bears  the  same  mark  you  will  have  to  take  10  cents  for  it." 
"Bat,"  I  answered,  "  you  do  not  pay  according  to  its  value,  you  do  not  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  province.'*  *'  Certainly  not,"  replied  he :  "  we  are  naturally  more 
ready  to  buy  Quebec  checBe,  because  we  make  more  profit  out  of  it,  buying  it,  as  we 
do,  for  half  a  cent  less.  Why  does  Quebec  take  a  lower  price  ?  Because  the  people 
do  not  lay  their  heads  together.  If  they  only  were  to  agree  about  it,  make  good 
cheese,  and  ask  a  good  price  for  it,  they  would  get  it,  sure  enough." 

Mr.  Wherry. — ^That  is  true.  I  think  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  your  not 
heing  organised  for  the  purpose  of  selling  your  goods.  Had  you  a  good  organ- 
isation for  that  purpose,  as  the  buyers  have  in  making  purchases,  you  would  be 
certain  to  get  good  prices.  It  is  the  good  cheese  that  suff'ers  in  this  respect  at  all 
BeasoDs,  and  it  is  with  that  quality  that  the  buyers  make  most  money.  In  some 
parts  of  this  province,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  pnces,  but  good 
cheese  and  bad  both  sell  for  the  same  money.  In  some  districts,  the  difference 
made  is  only  trifling,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  at  least  a  cent  or  more  a  pound.  If 
Ontario  gets  half  a  cent  more  than  Quebec,  it  doubtless  owes  the  advantage*  to 
organisation.  Adopt  the  system  of  Ontario,  New  York,  and  the  States  in  general, 
and  you  will  be  certain  of  realising  better  prices. 

Mr,  Castel  read  the  Keport  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Ferguson,  Inspector  of  Syndicates  of 
Cheeseries,  No.  2,  of  the  County  of  Sheffoi-d. 


EEPORT  OF  MB.  GEO.  W.  FERGUSON. 

Inspector  of  Cheesery- Syndicate,  No.  2,  of  the  County  of  Shefford. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting,  as  inspector,  my  third  annual  report.  My 
work  began  on  May  Ist,  and  the  season  ended  October  31,  a  period  of  six  months, 
daring  which  I  visited  the  factories  and  made  tests  of  milk  during  156  days,  besides 
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making  146  short  visits.  The  syndicate  oomprised  21  oheeseries  and  2  creameries 
and  each  factory  received,  on  an  average,  10  visits.  The  total  number  of  milk 
samples  tested  was  8,000.  Eighteen  cheeseries,  in  addition  to  the  creameries,  pay 
their  patrons  according  to  the  richness  of  the  milk  by  the  Babcock  test,  and  the 
system  has  worked  so  well  that  a  proposal  to  return  to  the  old  plans  found  few,  if 
any,  partisans.  The  adoption  of  the  Babcock  system  had  two  good  results :  1.  It 
completely  dispelled  even  the  suspicion  of  skimming  or  watering,  and  every  patron 
was  convinced  that  he  was  paid  for  what  he  took  to  the  factory,  neither  more  nor 
less.  In  the  second  place,  the  system  stimulated  and  encouraged  the  patrons  to 
pi*oduce  the  richest  possible  milk,  and,  consequently,  the  quality  of  the  milk  was 
generally  improved ;  so  that  the  makers  were  able  to  turn  out  more  and  better 
cheese  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  During  last  season,  I  had  only  four  letters  to 
write  to  patrons  sending  in  milk  below  normal  quality,  and  the  notice  was  sufficient, 
no  fine  having  had  to  be  inflicted.  Though  the  season  was  very  full  of  difficulties, 
the  makei's  succeeded,  in  spite  of  everything,  in  turning  out  a  fine  quality  of  cheese, 
which  realised  the  highest  market  price.  But  the  market,  I  regret  to  say,  was 
discouraging  and  hardly  profitable,  almost  up  to  the  end  of  the  season,  w;hen  thei*e 
was  a  slight  rise,  though  it  came  too  late  to  do  much  good.  The  syndicated 
factories  kept  faithfully  to  their  engagement  to  sell  their  cheese  "  subject  to  inspection 
at  the  factory  f"  and  the  experience  of  the 'outside  factories,  which  sold  ^^  subject  to 
inspection  at  Montreal/'  was  cruel  enough  to  confirm  the  Shefibrd  makei*8  in  the 
opinion  that  they  had  chosen  the  wiser  part,  and  adopted  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical plan  of  selling  their  goods.  The  cheeseries  made  660  tons  of  cheese,  and  the 
two  creameries  '73  tons  of  butter,  compared  with  610  tons  of  cheese  and  71  tons  of 
butter  made  last  year ;  a  pretty  satisfactory  result,  if  we  consider  the  exceptionally 
dry  season  of  '95,  and  the  poverty  of  the  pastures,  due  to  the  drought. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  were  I  to  omit  to  praise  the  zeal,  loyalty  and 
skill  of  the  makers,  who,  without  exception,  were  most  successful  in  their  work.  I 
may  also  mention  that  the  Shefiford  makers  won  one  of  the  three  prizes  offered  by 
the  Montreal  Bxhibition  Company  for  the  best  syndicate  of  the  province,  and  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  active  competition. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  hospitality  and  kindness  invariably 
shown  to  me  by  both  patrons  and  makers  ;  they  sei*ved  to  make  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  a  genuine  pleasure. 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  W.  FERGUSON. 

Inspector, 
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SBPORT  OF  M.  J.  D.  LBOLAIR, 
Superintendent  of  the  8t.  Hyacinthe  Dairy-SchooL 

Mb.  Pbssidint  and  Gintlemin, 

The  St.  Hyacinthe  Dairy-School,  by  its  professor,  is  always  happy  to  give  an 
accoant  of  its  labours  during  the  year,  at  your  annual  conventions.  Last  year,  the 
enooaragement  it  received  from  all  parts  of  the  province  was  still  more  emphatic 
than  that  accorded  to  it  in  past  years.  The  number  of  pupils  that  followed  its  course 
of  instruction  and  received  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  amounted,  last  year, 
to  312;  53  of  whom  in  butter,  and  253  in  cheese-making.  And  there  were,  besides, 
more  than  85  applications  for  admission  that  had  to  be  refused.  Moreover,  towards 
the  middle  of  last  season,  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  give  more  satisfaction, 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  each  course  by  six  pupils,  and  in  spite  of  all,  you  see  there 
were  80  youths  desiring  instruction  at  the  school  that  could  not  be  admitted.  Seeing 
this,  the  Dairymen's  Association  decided  to  enlarge  its  present  school,  in  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  answer  all  demands,  and  to  push  foi'ward,  as  regaixis  our  trade,  the 
work  of  progress  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  This  year,  the  Association  has  laid  out 
rather  considerable  sums.  It  has  raised  and  widened  its  building,  its  school,  has  given 
it  a  fresh  ai*rangement  (of  rooms),  and  the  pupils  will  certainly  find  themselves  more 
at  their  ease.  I  trust  that  this  year,  the  pupils  who  seek  admission,  whatever  be  their 
number,  will  all  find  entry. 

We  are  doing  out  best,  in  our  courses  to  instruct  our  pupils  in  all  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  We 
try  to  show  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  progress  of  the  art  in  that  drrection.  But 
we  find  that  if  the  makers,  generally  speaking,  repay  us  for  our  teaching,  because  it 
belps  them  to  improve  in  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  all  those  concerned  do 
DOt  show  the  same  degree  of  interest  in  it.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  maker  to  take 
every  means  to  improve  his  factory,  his  machines,  the  quality  of  the  materials  he 
employs,  but  he  will  always  remain  in  the  same  degree  of  inferiority,  as  regards  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  his  product,  unless  the  farmer,  who  sends  him  the  raw  mater- 
ial, goes  along  with  him  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  tries  to  render  the  manufacture 
more  simple,  by  giving  every  requisite  care  to  his  milk,  and  not  taking  to  the  factory 
any  milk  that  is  not  of  good  quality  and  in  good  condition. 

The  management  of  the  Dairy  School,  agreeing  therein  with  the  Dairymen's 
Association,  has  thought  it  right  to  insist  eai*nestly  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk.  I  mention  this  here,  in  oixier  to  attract  your  attention  to  this  subject,  which 
I  consider  of  great  importance,  and  also  to  show  you  what  we  can  do,  by  way  of 
improvement,  in  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  We  cannot  possibly  reach  the 
acme  of  perfection,  unless  the  farmer,  for  his  part,  does  all  that  he  ought  to  do  to 
deliver  to  the  maker  the  raw  material  in  as  good  condition  as  possible.  On  this 
accomit,  we  have  begun  a  series  of  courses  on  this  subject.  These  courses  are 
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immeDsely  important,  and,  joined  to  the  syndicates,  I  believe  that  this  system  of 
instruction  may  be  developed  easily  and  rapidly  throaghout  the  whole  of  the  province. 
In  oi*der  that  the  improvement  be  distinctly  perceptible  in  a  very  few  yeai*s,  the 
makers,  who  come  to  the  school  for  a  few  days,  a  few  weeks  perhaps,  to  gain  infer- 
mation,  should  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  learning,  not  only  their 
own  duties  perfectly,  as  well  as  what  the  farmer  must  do  to  improve  the  quality  of 
his  milk,  but  also  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty,  as  soon  as  they  i*eturn  to  the  factory, 
to  share  their  information  with  the  farmer.  This,  I  feel,  is  the  only  way  for  them  to 
secure  the  improvement  of  their  goods,  and  in  it  they  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
local  and  general  inspector.  I  believe  that  it  would  greatly  assist  in  giving  our 
goods  on  the  foreign  market  that  position  and  reputation  we  wish  them  to  obtain. 

The  Dominion  Assistant  Commissioner  of  dairying,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  courees 
I  have  mentioned,  also  gives  lectures  upon  certain  points  in  feeding  that  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  pi*oducing  milk.  Farmers  must  be  convinced  that  nothing  short 
of  our  whole  united  efforts  will  succeed  in  enabling  us  to  gain  our  end — the  possession 
of  the  English  market.  They  must  know  that  the  victoiy  will  rest  with  that  countiy 
that  can  produce  the  cheapest  pound  of  butter  or  cheese.  If  the  farmer  fancies  thai 
at  present  there  is  neither  advantage  nor  profit  in  keeping  cows,  he  must  not  allow 
himself  to  be  resigned  to  such  di6coui*aging  feelings.  He  must  find  out  exactly  how 
much  100  pounds  of  milk  cost  him  to  produce,  and  then  endeavour  to  reduce  this 
cost  to  ita  lowest  limit.  All  the  nations  that  are  competing  on  the  English  market 
can  stand  the  contest  only  on  condition  of  producing  the  100  pounds  of  milk  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  and  I  believe  that  the  fai^mer,  when  once  convinced  of  this 
truth,  will  direct  all  his  efforts  to  this  end,  and  has  yet,  at  home,  as  good- a  margin  of 
profit  as  exists  anywhere  else. 

Last  year  I  gave  some  advice  or  said  a  few  words  on  the  properties  that  export- 
butter  should  possess.  I  made  some  remarks  on  the  way  the  Danes  worked  up  their 
butter,  and  I  promised  the  meeting  to  report  on  the  possibility  of  our  making  butter 
in  winter,  as  well  as  on  some  experiments  I  was  about  to  make  to  ascertain  if  these 
methods,  which  are  practised  abroad,  could  really  be  followed  exactly  and  with 
advantage  here.  I,  immediately  after  this  I  may  say,  since  the  coui^ses  were  then 
open,  made  trials  at  three  or  four  different  times  before  our  pupils,  on  the  two 
different  ways  of  working  up  butter.  The  Danish  way  I  found  rather  imperfect ; 
their  butter  seemed  to  me  to  be  greasy,  and  this  greasiness  of  their  butter  appeared 
to  me  avoidable  here  at  home  by  giving  another  working  to  our  butter.  These 
experiments  I  tried.  I  made  them  as  much  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  each 
course,  in  order  that  the  butters  dealt  with  might  be  sufficiently  advanced  (in 
agef)  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  to  admit  of  the  pupils  judging  of  the  difference 
between  them,  if  there  was  any.  In  Denmark  the  butter  is  worked  several  distinct 
times.  A  good  deal  of  salt  is  applied.  After  the  last  working,  a  good  deal  of  brine 
has  to  be  expelled  in  order  that  the  butter  may  be  mild  (*)  as  the  English  market 

C)  Doux,  U.,  with  very  little  salt  in  it,  A.  B.  J.  F. 
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requires  it.  I  asked  myself  if  we  could  not  get  the  same  result  by  another  process. 
To  this  end,  inscead  of  not  working  the  butter  till  a  great  deal  of  salt  had  been  added 
to  it,  I  worked  it  at  firat  a  little,  a  very  little,  so  as  to  expel  a  small  quantity  of  water 
from  it  as  it  emerged  from  the  chui*n.  After  having  thus  freed  it  from  water,  I 
added  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt,  just  sufficient  to  make  it  mild,  as  the  English 
taste  requires,  and  I  found  in  all  these  cases,  at  the  end  of  each  course,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  the  pupils,  that  the  butter  that  had  received  a  heavy  salting  and  had  been 
worked  several  times,  turned  out  to  be  invariably  rather  more  greasy  than  the  other, 
and  hai  begun  to  be  "  off  flavour  "  within  the  ten  following  days;  while  the  butter 
worked  in  the  other  way  still  retained  its  flavour,  contained  no  more  water,  and  had 
much  more  colour.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  you  this,  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments, and  to  have  fulfilled  the  promise  I  gave  at  last  year's  meeting. 

The  Daily  School  regrets,  gentlemen,  that  on  account  of  the  alterations  under- 
taken this  year — which  have  taken  much  longer  to  make  than  was  expected  -we 
have  no  other  investigations  and  experiments  to  submit  ifi  you ;  it  would  have  been 
most  advantageous  to  have  introduced  an  account  of  them  to  the  meeting,  and  this  it 
was  our  intention  to  do.  It  was  a  disappointment,  but  we  could  not  help  it.  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  at  the  end  of  next  season  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  more 
detailed  report,  and  to  show  you  a  good  number  of  samples  of  butter,  which  may 
enable  you  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  one  or  the  other  mode  of  making  up 
mentioned  above. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention,  I  am  now  at  your  command  and 
ready  to  reply  to  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask  me. 

Af.  J).  V,  Bourbeau. — ^The  Montreal  buyers  sometime?  complain  of  oar  butter  as 
being  marbled;  this  happens  chiefly  in  districts  where  butter  has  not  been  made  for 
a  long  time.  No  doubt,  want  of  experience  is  concerned  in  this  fault,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  learn  from  you  how  to  obviate  it. 

M,  Leclair. — ^The  first  thing  that  I  can  say  on  this  matter  is  to  tell  you  the  way 
to  make  butter  so  as  to  have  none  of  these  white  spots  in  it.  I  think  it  is  easy  enough 
to  avoid  them.  These  white  spots  are.  I  believe,  caused  by  small  lumps  of  cream 
that  have  not  become  butter,  the  cream  having  dried  in  the  vat,  either  at  its  surface 
or  its  circumference,  or  even  in  the  separator  itself.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
separator  runs  short  of  milk,  and  in  that  case,  the  cream  dries,  gets  into  small  lumps, 
which  harden  in  the  interior  of  the  machine,  and  undergo  the  action  of  the  churn 
and  butter-worker  without  being  converted  into  butter.  It  is  these  small  lumps  that 
cause  white  spots.  Other  white  spots  there  are  that  are  caused  by  cui*dling,  those 
lamps  more  or  less  big  that  are  found  in  the  taster  when  it  is  thrust  into  the  butter. 
These  bits  of  curd  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  churn  and  remain  in  the  butter.  The 
best  way  of  preventing  these  bits  of  curd  from  remaining  in  the  butter  is  to  allow  the 
batter  to  float  at  firat  on  the  surface  of  the  butter- milk  itself,  and  then  to  draw  off  the 
batter-milk,  replacing  it  by  enough  water  to  allow  the  butter  in  grains  to  float,  so 
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that  the  bits  of  cnrd  maybe  drawn  out  along  with  the  ondercorrent  of  butter-milk 
and  water. 

There  is  also  another  cause  on  which  I  cannot  pronoance  a  positive  opinion ; 
the  marbling  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fatty  matters.  This 
is  a  point  to  be  determined  by  scientists .  rather  than  by  practical  men :  it  is  their 
business  to  enlighten  us  on  this  subject. 

M.  Chagnon, — The  butter  you  call  the  better  of  the  two  has  only  been  worked 
once  f 

M,  Leclair, — Yes,  M.  Chagnon,  only  once. 

M.  Chagnon, — ^You  assert  then,  that  butter  only  worked  once  is  the  best  ? 

M.  Leclair. — I  say  that,  in  principle,  the  less  greasy  butter  is  the  better  it  is, 
and  I  also  say  that  the  more  butter  is  worked  the  more  greasy  it  becomes,  in  spite  of 
all  the  precaution  you  may  take.  So,  if  it  be  possible  to  have  good  butter,  in  which 
the  salt  is  perfectly  distributed,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  butter-milk  and  any 
excess  of  water  by  one  sole  working,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  giving  it  two  workings^ 
or  why,  when  the  desired  result  is  obtained,  the  operation  should  not  terminate. 

M.  Chagnon, — But  if  you  make  your  butter  drier  than  is  usually  done,  you 
diminish  the  yield  by  taking  out  the  weight  of  the  water. 

M.  Leclair, — You  lose  some  water,  it  is  true,  and  water  has  its  value  on  the 
Montreal  mai*ket,  for  it  is  high-priced  there.  But  in  England,  water  does  not  sell 
well.  Our  butter  for  export  must  be  above  all  things  dry  and  mild.  I  think  that 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  samples  of  Danish  and  Swedish  butter 
that  was  sent  us  to  Montreal,  must  have  been  convinced  that  they  were  dry,  as  dry 
as  butter  can  be  made.  It  was  butter  made  for  exportation,  and  for  that  trade  it  was 
a  model  ;  just  what  our  export  butter  ought  to  be.  For  Montreal,  it  is  not  required 
to  be  so  diy,  as  that  market  is  not  so  pai*ticular;  consumers  there  will  take  butter 
with  some  water  in  it. 

M,  Chapais, — ^What  proportion  of  water  should  there  be  in  good  butter  ? 

M.  Leclair, — Grood  butter  should  not  contain  more  than,  at  the  most,  14  per 
cent,  of  water. 

Mr.  Wilkins  (in  English). — I  should  like  to  ask  M.  Leclair  a  question  about 
salting  butter.  Can  butter  be  properly  salted  otherwise  than  with  salt  in  powder  ? 
Is  it  right  to  do  it  with  brine  ?    Which  is  the  better  way  ? 

M.  Leclair. — (In  English)  That  depends  upon  your  customers,  whose  tastes 
must  be  consulted. 

Jf.  D.  V.  Bourbeau, — You  stated,  M.  Leclair,  that  the  marblings  are  caused  by 
the  cream  drying  in  the  machine. 

M.  Leclair. — Yes,  Sir. 

M.  2>.  F.  Bourbeau,^-And  tnis  cream  may  also  dry,  I  presume,  in  the  vat,  for 
want  of  enough  stirring? 


M.  Leelair. — Doubtless,  sir. 

M,  2>.  F.  Bawbeau. — ^How  many  times  a  day  should  the  cream  be  stirred? 

M.  LeclcLir, — The  cream,  especially  immediately  after  separation,  should  be 
stirred  pretty  frequently,  to  get  rid  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  froth  that  comes  to 
the  surface ;  but  it  must  be  left  quiet  for  at  least  five  or  six  hours,  after  the  thorough 
stirring,  to  allow  the  ripening  to  be  well  carried  on.  When  the  froth  has  almost 
entirely  vanished,  there  is  not  much  fear  of  the  drying  causing  those  bad  effects  of 
which  we  are  talking. 

M.  D.  V,  Bourheau,-^kA  to  the  ripening  of  the  cream,  there  ai'e  ferments  on  the 
market  to  aid  it,  are  there  not? 

HA.  Leclair. — Yes,  sii*. 

HA.D.  V,  Bourbeau. — Where  can  we  find  them?  How  much  is  to  be  used  to 
the  gallon  or  to  the  100  lbs.  of  cream  ?  At  what  point  in  the  process  are  they  to  be 
added  to  the  cream  ? 

M.  Ittclair. — There  are  several  sorts  of  ferments  which  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
When  the  milk  is  not  of  good  quality,  when  it  is  not  likely  to  make,  by  itself,  butter 
ofgood  quality,  we  use  what  is  called ''pure  culture,"  which  is  to  be  had  at  the 
chemical  laboratories ; '  or  we  use  a  ferment  that  can  be  made  at  home  with  very 
high-fiavonred  milk.  In  both  cases,  the  milk  selected  to  serve  as  ^^ mother''  must  be 
the  product  of  cows  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  in  the  most  propitious  time  of 
their  lactation.  Great  care  is  required  in  the  preparation  of  both  these  kinds  of 
ferments,  because  in  this,  as  in  all  kinds  of  cultivation,  upon  the  choice  of  seed 
depends  the  result  at  harvest.  The  ''  pure  cultures  '*  are  sold  in  either  liquid  or  solid 
form.  I  have  used  both  forms,  and  am  equally  satisfied  with  their  respective  effects, 
though  I  have  not  compared  them  rigorously  with  each  other  as  regards  their 
products.  The  average  proportion  to  be  added  to  the  cream  is  about  5  p.  c,  but 
that  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  cream  in  question.  To  propagate  the  ''  pure 
cultures,"  a  certain  quantity  of  skim  milk  is  to  be  pasteurised,  by  warming  it  up  to 
175^  F.,  and  maintaining  it  at  that  temperature  for  a  quai*ter  of  an  hour;  then,  lower 
the  temperatore  as  quickly  as  possible  to  80^  or  90°,  add  the  "  pure  culture  "  in  the 
proportion  indicated  by  the  directions  sent  with  the  packet  or  bottle,  and  place  the 
mixture  in  a  warm  place,  where  the  temperature  can  be  maintained  for  20  or  24 
hours.  You  then  have  to  keep  it  in  a  very  cold  place  to  prevent  the  fermentation 
continuing. 

The  preparation  of  the  second  sort  of  ferment  is  conducted  thus  :  Set  the  selected 
milk  to  cream  ;  ten  or  twelve  hours  afterward  draw  off  the  skim  milk,  and  warm  it 
up  to  88°  F.  or  90°  F.,  keeping  it  at  that  temperature  for  a  score  of  hours.  When 
the  curd  is  well  formed,  divide  it  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  it  is  ready  to  use.  The 
percentage  for  use  is  about  the  same  as  with  the  ''  pure  cultures." 

Mr.  Wm.  Haven — You  mentioned  just  now  that  the  Danish  and  Swedish  buttera 
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were  diy  and  very  smooth  (onctueux).  It  is  said  that  the  Danes  work  their  butter 
as  often  as  three  times.  To  what  do  70a  attribute  the  perfect  texture  of  their  butter, 
if  you  hold  that  an  onctueux  butter  can  be  made  with  only  one  working  ? 

M.  Leclair. — It  is  because  the  Danes  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  get 
their  butter  on  the  market  more  quickly  than  we,  so  that  they  do  not  chcrrn  at  the 
same  temperature  as  we  do,  but  at  a  higher  one. 

Mr,  Wm.  Haven, — But,  in  general,  the  butter  is  worked  twice? 

M.  Leclair.— Yes,  almost  universally  in  Europe,  I  have  seen  the  butter  worked 
a  great  many  times,  even  6  times,  when  a  very  dry  butter  was  desired.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  work  it  as  often  as  that.  It  depends  on  the  temperature, 
and  on  the  facility  there  is  for  getting  rid  of  the  buttermilk  and  water. 

Mr,  Haven. — What  distinction  do  you  make  betwen  Danish  and  our  butter? 

M,  Leclair, — Judging  from  the  samples  I  have  examined,  I  must  say  that  I 
never  saw  in  Denmark  butter  with  a  finer  flavour,  more  delicious,  than  in  Canada. 
We  are  well  able  to  compete  with  the  Danes  in  this  article,  and  I  am  certain  that 
we  shall  succeed  well,  if,  of  course,  we  have  good  milk  and  work  it  up  properly. 

M.  Chagnon. — Can  you  tell  me  to  what  you  attribute  the  little  bits  of  curd  you 
mentioned  just  now  ? 

M.  Leclair. — If,  for  instance,  you  allow  your  cream  to  ferment  too  much,  and  it 
is  thin  cream,  with  some  milk  in  it,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  it  curdle.  All 
fatty  matter  has  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface,  on  account  of  its  feeble  density, 
and  the  under-milk  being  a  mass  of  curds,  it  will  bo  very  difficult  to  prevent  having 
curd  in  your  butter. 

M,  Tache, — In  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  M.  Leclair,  I  think  I  have 
remarked  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  marhlings  may  be  caused  by  the 
insufficient  working  of  the  salt  into  the  butter. 

M.  Leclair, — I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  M.  Bourbeau  this.  I  told  him  what  I 
thought  was  the  cause  of  the  **  marblings."  The  difference  ia  this  :  I  know  that 
some  people  seem  to  attribute  these  **  marblings"  to  an  imperfect  admixture  of  the 
salt  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  chief  cause.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  M. 
Tache  on  this  point,  and  for  the  following  reason  :  If  we  examine  things  from  their 
starting  point,  we  find  that,  all  at  once,  the  maker  is  astonished  that  he  has  got 
marbled  butter  ;  he  traces  back  his  mode  of  working,  and  finds  that  ho  has  made  no 
change  in  it;  he  has  used  the  same  salt,  mixed  it  in  the  same  way,  in  a  word,  the 
manual  operation  has  been  the  same,  and  still,  there  is  the  fault,  a  fault  that  did  not 
previously  appear.  Can  we  say  that  up  to  that  time  the  salt  had  been  always 
properly  mixed,  and  that  it  is  so  no  longer?  Of  all  parts  of  the  process  it  is 
certainly  that  which  varies  the  least,  and  we  can  say  with  certainty  that  a  good 
maker,  or  even  an  ordinary  one,  does  not  make  mistakes  in  this  point.  It  seems  to 
me,  then,  more  reasonable  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  cauEC  of  these  marblings. 
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J£.  Tache. — Yoa  said  just  now  that  these  marbliogs  depend  especially  on  the 
cream  being  allowed  to  hai-den  in  the  vat.  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  what  proportion 
to  the  whole  the  cream  hardened  in  the  vat  represents  ? 

M.  Leclair. — Very  little.    Not  more  than  a  tenth. 

if.  Tachd, — Not  a  tenth  I  No,  not  a  hundredth  I  If  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
marblings,  how  do  you  account  for  my  having  seen  marblings  that  occupied  75  p.  c» 
of  the  surface  of  the  butter,  the  yellow  part  only  occupying  about  25  p.  c.  ?  And 
more  than  that,  T  say  it  is  impossible  that  dried  cream  can  have  been  the  cause  of 
these  marblings.  I  had  once  30  or  35  tubs  of  marbled  butter ;  it  had  been  made  as 
usual.  When  I  discovered  its  defect,  I  told  M.  Dufour  to  work  it  over  again,  for  the 
fault  must  depend  on  the  imperfect  admixture  of  the  salt.  It  was  re-worked  ;  the 
butter  regained  its  proper  uniform  colour.  Having  sent  it  to  Montreal,  I  showed 
the  lot  to  Mr.  Ayer,  and  asked  him  what  he  thoaght  of  the  butter.  He  replied, 
after  having  examined  it :  '*  I  have  seldom  seen  finer  butter  than  that.''  Therefore, 
the  raai'blings  are  evidently  derived  from  the  imperfect  admixture  of  the  salt  and  not 
from  the  curd,  for  there  was  no  curd  present,  neither  was  there  any  cream  that  had 
been  dried  in  the  separator.  M.  Dufour  is  an  excellent  butter-maker :  he  used  to 
be  your  assistant  at  the  school,  and  he  has  won  several  prizes  for  his  butter  during 
the  past  autumn. 

Mr,  Haven. — Do  you  not  think  that  the  variations  of  temperature  exercise 
some  influence  over  the  making  of  butter  ? 

AI:  Leclair. — On  that  point,  my  opinion  is  that  if  the  temperature  changes^ 
suddenly,  the  ripening  does  not  go  on  so  well  or  so  equally,  and  when  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  cream  works  unequally,  some  parts  of  the  cream  are  not  ripened,  and 
those  parts  cause  marblings.  Still,  I  think  that,  by  restoring  the  proper  temper- 
ature, we  can  ripen  the  cream  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  In  the  second 
place,  when  there  is  a  sudden,  abrupt  change  in  the  temperature,  and  the  change  is 
such  that  the  butter  is  hai*d  to  work,  I  say  that  it  is  still  possible  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  by  imparting  a  fit  temperature  to  the  water  used  to  wash  the  butter,  and 
that  we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  bo  vanquished  by  the  temperature. 

If.  TacJU. — Do  you  admit  that  the  more  or  less  thorough  admixture  of  the  salt 
with  the  butter  when  working,  can  produce  marbling  ? 

M.  Leclair. — The  imperfect  mixing  in  of  the  salt  may  cause  a  difference  of 
colour,  but  not  marblings.  That  experience  I  have  never  had.  I  have  worked 
butter  many  and  many  a  time,  M.  Tachd,  and  I  never  found  cause  to  attribute  the 
marblings  to  the  imperfect  admixture  of  the  salt. 

Jf.  Tachi. — From  what  you  say,  it  would  seem  that  the  marblings  are  due 
entirely  to  the  way  in  which  the  cream  is  ripened. 

Mr.  Haven. — If  the  salt  used  for  butter  is  not  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  there 
may  be  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  butter. 
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M,  Salefranque. — And  those  white  specks  may  very  probably  come  ttom  salt 
that  has  absorbed  some  of  the  cream. 

M,  Zeclair. — If  the  working  takes  place  when  the  butter  is  very  cold,  the  proper 
admixture  cannot  be  mad^. 

M.  Tachi, — ^Here  are  authors  who  treat  on  this  subject,  among  others,  Gnrler 
Itnd  Gosta  Grotenfelt.  By  them  we  are  told  that  these  marblings  are  caused  by  the 
imperfect  admixture  of  the  salt,  and  by  that  exclusively.  The  little  white  specks 
are  caused  by  the  effect  of  cream  that  has  dried  in  the  vat.  One  can  feel  them  on 
touching  them  with  the  finger. 

M,  Camirand. — Do  you  not  think  that  these  same  marblings  are  caused  by  the 
butter  being  too  cold  when  it  is  being  worked  ? 

M.  Tachi. — Certainly  I  do.  It  is  chiefly  during  cold  weather  that  the  trouble 
manifests  itself. 

Mr.  Haven, — I  fancy  I  remember  that,  in  some  refineries,  salt  is  refined  by 
means  of  an  acid.  This  may  change  the  effect  of  the  salt.  It  is  certain  that 
adulterated  salt  will  change  the  colour  of  the  butter,  and  it  would  be  prudent  to 
ascertain  that  the  salt  used  for  butter  is  pure.  In  Brittany,  whei*e  the  butter  is 
excellent  in  qnality,  and  where  it  never  shows  marblings,  the  makers  use  nothing 
but  pure  sea  salt,  taken  in  its  natural  state  after  a  previous  washing.  It  is  pure 
chloride  of  sodium. 

M.  Chicaine, — I  have  always  been  most  successful  when  I  only  worked  my 
butter  once.  I  never  found  marblings  that  were  caused  by  the  salt,  except  when  the 
butter  had  not  been  worked  long  enough  or  at  the  proper  time.  When  marblings 
are  visible,  they  are  due  entirely  to  the  way  the  butter  has  been  worked. 

The  Eev.  Frere  Charest. — When  you  speak  of  working,  do  you  mean  the  working 
that  is  produced   by  the  effect  of  the  salt  on  the  butter,  or  simply  the  manual  work  ? 

M,  Chicoine. — I  mean  the  manual  work. 

M.  D,  V.  Baurbeau. — I,  too,  think  it  is  caused  in  the  manual  work.  When  one 
is  obliged  to  use  ice  or  ice  water  on  the  butter,  and  the  maker  is  not  cai*eful  to 
recommence  the  turning  of  the  churn  at  once,  thus  leaving  part  of  the  butter  in  a 
prolonged  contact  with  the  iced  water,  instead  of  making  this  iced  water  enter  into 
intimate  association  with  the  mass  of  the  butter  by  churning  ;  in  such  a  case,  may 
not  the  difference  of  temperature  occasion  a  discolouration  of  the  butter? 

The  session  adjourned  till  7.30  p.m. 
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SESSION  OF  TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBEB  3,  1895. 

The  Secretary,  M.  C^tel,  read  the  following  telegram  from  the  Hon.  Louis 
BeaubioD  and  Messrs.  Milton  Macdonald  and  Jos.  Girard,  M.P.P.*8 : 

E.  Castsl,  S.  D.  Ass.,  Waterloo, — 

Detained  at  Quebec  by  the  discussion  of  the  budget  of  agriculture.  Shall  be 
with  you  to-morrow  afternoon.    Gtxxl  luck  to  the  meeting. 

(Signed)  Ls.  Beaubhii, 

M.  Macdonald, 

Jos.   GiBARD. 

And  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sydney  Fisher,  Vice-President  of  the  Association : 

1018  Shbbbbooki  Stbbet,  Montbbal,  Dec.  2nd. 
Dear  Mb.  Castel, — 

I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you,  and  through  you  the  directors  and  members 
of  the  Dairy  Association,  of  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  convention  at  Waterloo. 
As  yoa  know,  I  have  been  quite  unwell  for  some  months  back,  and  lately,  for  seveitil 
weeks  under  the  doctor's  hands  in  Montreal.  My  adviser  tells  me  he  cannot  allow 
me  to  risk  the  fatigue  and  excitement  necessarily  attendant  on  such  a  gathering, 
especially  trying  in  the  condition  I  am  in.  He  orders  me  to  go  South  very  soon  for 
a  month  or  so,  and  says  that  such  a  meeting  would  be  sure  to  undo  the  improvement 
lately  made  in  my  health  and  prevent  my  being  able  to  leave  probably  for  several 
weeks.  It  is  important  I  should  make  this  trip  South  at  once^  so  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  disregarding  the  doctor's  orders.  I  need  not  explain  to  you  and  my 
fellow-members  of  the  Association  my  disappointment  at  not  being  present.  As  you 
and  the  directors  know,  I  have  urged  your  coming  to  the  Townships,  and  you  now 
are  in  our  district  in  consequence  of  the  kind  consideration  of  my  invitation.  I  feel 
tiierefore  especially  remiss  in  not  being  on  hand  to  welcome  and  aid  in  entertaining 
the  Association.  I  know,  however,  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parmelee  and  the 
Waterloo  people  you  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  I  am  sure  the  meeting  will  be  a 
fioccess. 

I  trust  you  will  not  separate  without  a  good  appreciation  of  our  district  and 
people,  and  that  your  visit  to  us  will  awaken  a  still  greater  interest  in  our  business 
and  stimulate  a  closer  intercourse  between  the  various  parts  of  our  beloved  and 
^lendid  province.  Please  convey  to  one  and  all  my  deep  disappointment,  coupled 
vith  my  heartfelt  wishes. 

Youra  respectfully, 

Sydney  Fisher. 
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M.  Louis  Bouchai*d,  Mayor  of  Waterloo,  read 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  CITIZENS  OP  WATERLOO. 

To  the  Delegates  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec : 

Gbnilbmbn, — 

The  Convention  that  is  on  the  point  of  being  opened  will  constitute  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  town  of  Waterloo  by  the  good  which  it  will  beyond  doubt 
produce,  both  as  regards  it«  inhabitants  and  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country. 
'  The  Association  represented  by  you,  gentlemen,  has  already,  with  the  concur- 
rence and  encouragement  of  our  rulers,  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  the 
farmei*s  of  the  province  ;  and  we  trust  that  its  success  in  this  direction  will  go  on 
always  improving,  for  we  feel  that  in  working  for  the  development  of  that  class,  the 
most  numerous  of  our  population,  you  are  working  for  the  advancement,  the  pi-ogresa 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  large. 

Without  doubt,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  those  enlightened  men  who  are  at  its  he^d, 
to  the  encouragement  of  our  clergy,  to  the  assistance  of  our  public  men,  to  the 
generous  concurrence  of  all  the  friends  of  the  farmer,  your  Association  is  called  upon 
to  do,  what  it  has  already  given  tangible  proofs  of  its  anxiety  to  effect,  viz.,  to 
improve  the  lot  of  our  rural  population. 

We  are  flattered,  gentlemen,  in  the  highest  degree  on  the  honour  you  Lave  con- 
ferred on  our  little  town  in  choosing  it,  this  year,  as  the  seat  of  your  Convention, 
and  we  are  supremely  grateful  to  you  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  selection ;  for,  Waterloo  is  one  of  the  important  centres 
of  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  association,  the 
Eastern  Townships  form  a  very  important,  not  to  say  the  most  important,  district 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Your  selection,  gentlemen,  while  deserving  of  our  most 
lively  and  most  sincere  gratitude,  is  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  discernment  and 
prudence  on  the  part  of  those  that  direct  the  movements  of  your  Association. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  capacity  of  Mayor  of  the  Town  of  Waterloo,  I  bid  you  most 
heartily  welcome,  and  I  trust  that  the  hospitality  that  you  will  receive  here  will 
have  a  happy  remembrance  in  your  hearts,  and  will  win  for  us  the  pleasure  of  again 
seeing  you  in  our  midst,  working  ever  and  ever  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
our  good  agricultural  population. 

LOUIS  BOUCHARD, 
Mayor  of  the  Town  of  Waterloo. 
Waterloo,  December  3rd,  1895. 
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EBPLY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Mb.  Matob  and  Gbntlsmen  : 

In  simple  truth,  you  cover  me  with  confuBion  by  expressing  such  sentiments 
towards  us,  for  we  weie  far  from  expecting  to  receive  here  such  a  brilliant  demon- 
stration and  such  a  cordial  reception.  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  express  in  proper 
terms  our  gratitude  for  the  kind,  the  sympathetic  words  of  welcome  we  have  just 
heard  from  your  lips.  Still,  without  deserving  all  the  praises  you  shower  upon  us, 
we  may  at  least  tell-  you  that  we  know  will  how  to  appreciate  the  encouragement 
and  sympathy  of  men  of  feeling  like  you,  Grentlemen.  You  have  been  good  enough 
to  place  at  our  disposal,  for  the  holding  of  our  sessions,  this  large  and  convenient 
hall  of  your  Town  Council ;  and  more  than,  that,  you  have  carried  your  liberality  so 
far  as  to  allow  us  the  use  of  "  The  Canada  Hotel,  where  we  are  receiving  such 
generous  treatment. 

Pray,  Gentlemen,  accept  this  expression  of  our  lively  gratitude ;  be  kind  enough 
to  accept  the  ofSce  of  imparting  to  your  colleagues,  the  Councillors  of  this  prosperous 
and  pretty  town  of  Waterloo,  as  well  as  to  all  your  fellow-citizens,  the  expression  of 
oar  deep  gratitude. 

We  are  always  fortunate  enough  to  encounter,  wherever  we  hold  our  meetings, 
the  sympathy  of  sensible  people.  I  say  sensible,  because,  indeed,  men  like  you,  who 
desire  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  labour  to  render  more  abundant  and  more 
fruitful  the  sources  of  progress  in  our  province,  have  the  best  of  rights  to  be  so 
<lQalified.  And  no  doubt,  your  kind  words  will  be  for  U3,  for  many  a  day,  a  real 
encouragement  to  pursue  our  object :  the  aim  of  our  labours,  and  the  work  we  have 
undertaken.  It  is  a  certainty,  that  with  the  encouragement  of  the  most  intelligent 
part  of  our  population  and  the  liberal  assistance  of  our  rulers,  we  shall  be  enabled 
before  long,  to  restore  our  beloved  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness  ;  to  obliterate 
emii^ration;  to  restore  to  the  home  of  the  farmer,  ruined  by  routine  cultivation  and 
destructive  customs,  happiness  and  ease. 

Ml'.  Mayor,  we  once  more  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  truly  royal  reception 
jou  are  offering  us.  We  shall  carry  back  to  our  homos  a  grand  souvenir  of  this 
'iistrict,  so  advanced,  populated  by  such  enterprising  people,  and  called  "  The  Eastern 
Townships.*'  We  are  fortunate,  Sirs,  in  having  accepted  the  reiterated  invitation  of 
him  who  repi-esents  you  in  our  Association  w\th  so  much  zeal,  Mr.  Fisher,  our  Vice- 
Pre«ident;  and  if  we  were  unable  to  come  hither  before  to-day,  it  was  because  other 
engagements  hindered  us.  We  ai-e  glad,  now  at  last,  to  enjoy  your  frank  and 
pleasant  hospitality.  Again,  I  say,  we  shall  cany  away  with  us  a  lively  and  agree- 
able recollection  of  our  sojourn  in  your  enterprising  little  town  of  Waterloo,  and  I 
trust,  Mr.  Mayor,  that,  if  the  Almighty  grants  us  life,  a  few  more  yeai-s  of  existence, 
Ue  will  also  give  us  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  this  fine  country.  For  this  evening 
then,  I  will  in  conclusion,  bid  you  not  *'  Adieu"  but  "  Au  revoir."  * 

*  D'Artatnian  when  dying,  wishes  his  friends  Perthes  and  Athos  **  au  revoir,"  te.  we  shall 
m«et  in  heaven ;  but  to  Aramis  he  bids  "  adieu,'*  as  one  doomed  from  his  rascality  to  a  warmer 
chmate.-A.B.J.F. 
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ADDRESS  OF  M.  VABBt  MONTMINY. 
President  of  the  Dairymen's  Association. 
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In  spite  of  the  idea  that  the  word  '*  Waterloo  '*  conveys  to  a  French  mind,  the 
Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Qaebec,  although  chiefly  composed  of 
French  members,  was  not  afraid  of  selecting  for  the  place  of  meeting  another 
Waterloo.  What  could  it  fear  there,  indeed,  since  it  would  meet  in  that  place 
Canadians  of  English  descent,  not  enemies,  but  allies  contending  side  by  side  with 
them  in  the  same  patriotic  struggle,  with  the  generous  object  of  making  the 
Province  of  Quebec  a  rich  and  prosperous  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Canadians 
that  inhabit  it. 

On  this  new  field  of  battle,  where  we  are  assembled,  we  intend,  during  the  two 
days  of  our  tourney,  to  inflict  divers  strenuous  blows  on  our  adveraaries.  These 
adversaries  are  routine,  bad  farming,  carelessness  in  observing  the  rules  that  govern 
the  economical  production  of  food,  and,  especially  the  faults  which,  in  the  making 
of  butter  and  cheese,  may  hinder  us  in  deriving  from  dairying,  which  industry  we 
are  here  to-day  to  represent,  those  profits  that  it  ought  to  give  us. 

That  we  may  meet  these  our  enemies  with  advantage,  it  were  well,  first  of  all, 
to  reconnoitre  the  field  on  which  the  battle  is  to  take  place,  that  we  may  thoroughly 
understand  its  peculiarities.  Let  us  set  about  this  together,  by  casting  a  glance 
over  our  position,  as  regards  dairying,  during  the  past  year. 

At  our  last  meeting,  at  St.  Joseph  de  Beauce,  one  conclusion  we  arrived  at  was, 
that  we  must  determine,  during  the  then  coming  year,  to  intensify  three  principal 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  that  numerous  class  of  farmera  who  devote  themselves  to 
•dairying. 

FivHt :  That  in  order  to  raise  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  the  height  of  the  position 
demanded  from  her  by  the  English  market,  as  regards  her  dairy  goods,  pains  must 
be  taken  to  enlist  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  creameries  and  cheeseries  in 
the  i*anks  of  the  existing  syndicates,  or  in  others  to  be  Created  where  none  already 
vczists. 

Secondly:  To  try  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  farmers  who  produce  milk,  the 
^conviction  that  the  small  factories,  receiving  but  little  milk,  are  not  in  a  position  to 
make  sufficient  profits  to  erect  a  proper  building  apd  to  pay  a  good  maker,  so  as  to 
ensure  first-class  goods ;  that  these  are  the  worst  obstacles  to  the  uniform  production 
throughout  the  Province  of  first-class  butter  and  cheese,  and  that  they  must  cease  to 
compete,  disastrously  and  deplorably  from  every  point  of  view,  with  each  other  and 
with  the  really  well  appointed  factories. 

Thirdly :  To  show  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  farmero  of  the  province 
the  great  advantages  they  can  derive  from  the  study  and  practice  of  the  valuable 
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information  contained  in  the  report  of  the  tour  undertaken  last  year  in  England, 
Denmark,  and  France,  by  MM.  Gigault,  Com.  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province,  and 
Leclair,  the  manager  of  our  St.  Hyacinthe  Dairy  School. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  wisely  decided  that,  in  order  to 
impress  these  three  ideas  more  emphatically  on  our  people's  minds,  there  was  no 
better  way  than  to  hold,  in  each  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  province,  comitia  of 
dairjring,  organised  by  the  directors  of  the  association,  each  in  his  own  district. 
This  decision  of  the  Board  has  been  thoroughly  carried  into  effect. 

Both  our  governments,  the  local  and  the  federal,  have  assisted  this  work  liber- 
ally, the  former  by  ifVirnishing  the  association  with  the  sum  needed  to  meet  the 
expenses  to  bo  incurred  at  the  meetings  held  by  its  official  lecturers;  the  other  by 
allowing  the  Asst.  Com.  of  Dairying,  Mr.  Chapais,  to  place  himself  entirely  at  the 
command  of  the  Association,  in  order  to  aid  the  successful  issue  of  its  comitia. 
Nineteen  of  these  have  been  held  in  as  many  districts,  and  the  immediate  result  has 
been  the  formation  of  38  syndicates  against  the  25  we  had  last  year.  I  only  mention 
these  figures  en  passant,  as  I  see  by  our  programme,  that  one  of  the  lecturers  at  this 
meeting  is  to  address  full  details  to  the  audience.  Still,  I  will  mention  the  fact  that, 
in  these  comitia,  the  attention  of  our  farmers  has  been  drawn  to  the  movement^  made 
at  our  last  convention,  for  the  organization  of  a  society  for  establishing  good  roads> 
a  society  the  necessity  for  which  I  then  mentioned  in  a  few  words  I  said  in  my 
opening  address.  I  am  happy  to  be  in  a  position  to  state  that  some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favour  of  such  an  association  by  the  speeches  at  the  comitia,  have  been 
reproduced  in  some  of  the  agricultural  papers  of  Ontario  and  the  States.  Evidently, 
these  papers  imagine  that  we  are  already  well  advanced  in  the  good  ix)ad-question, 
while,  unfortunately,  we  arebtill,  as  regards  this  business,  in  the  ruts.  It  now  concerns 
our  honor  to  prove  that  we  do  not  take  out  our  payment  in  sound  argument  alone 
(nous  ne  nous  payons  pas  seulement  de  bons  arguments),  but  that  we  are  men  of  action 
as  well,  in  profiting  by  this  convention  to  enrol  ourselves  in  an  association  for  the 
establishment  of  good  roads. 

Another  point  discussed  at  our  last  meeting,  is  the  danger  of  overloading  the 
cheese  market,  easily  perceptible  then,  and  the  necessity  arising  from  that  danger 
of  devoting  ourselves  more  earnestly  to  the  making  of  export  butter,  and  the  means 
to  be  taken  to  secure  the  exportation  of  this  pi*oduce,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in 
perfect  preservation,  to  the  English  entrepots.  Our  society,  in  convention,  after 
having  thoroughly  studied  this  question,  supported  with  all  its  energy  a  request 
from  the  butter-makers  of  the  province  to  the  federal  and  local  governments,  asking 
the  former  to  organise  a  service  of  refrigeratoi*8  on  the  railroad  and  steamera,  to 
insure  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  butter  during  its  transit  to  England  ;  and 
asking  the  latter  for  a  bonus  on  the  butter  thus  exported,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
exporting  farmers  from  incurring  losses  during  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  their 
hotter  shall  have  obtained  a  good  reputation  on  the  English  market.  This  report 
was  strenuously  backed  by  resolutions  passed  by  the  dairy  comitia  I  mentioned  just 
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DOW.  Without  expatiating  on  this  matter,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  these 
steps  have  not  been  taken  in  vain,  and  that,  judging  from  the  rosults,  we  may  hope 
that,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  our  governments,  we  shall  take  on  the  Eoglish 
market  a  place  as  advantageous  to  our  butter  trade  as  we  already  occupy  in  the 
cheese  trade. 

Some  of  you  will  probably  be  astonished  to  hear  me  speak  of  the  satisfactory 
place  we  occupy  on  the  English  cheese  market,  when  you  look  at  the  low  price 
cheese  sold  for  all  last  summer.  But  there  is  nothing  sm^prising  in  such  boldnesi;. 
Undeniably  true  is  it  that  we  made  but  little  profit  out  of  our  cheese  last  season,  but 
we  are  no  worse  off  in  that  than  our  neighbour  of  Ontario  and  the  States. 

The  same  lot  befell  all.  And  this  lot,  it  may  as  well  be  said,  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  caused  by  our  own  fault.  We  had  observed,  and  when  I  say  we,  I  speak  of 
our  association,  by  its  boaixi  of  directors,  by  its  school,  by  its  comitia — that  if  we 
kept  on  opening  so  many  small  factones,  making,  almost  without  exception,  bad 
cheese,  our  cheese  would  lose  its  chai*acter  in  England,  just  as  the  States  ruined  the 
reputation  of  their  cheese  by  its  export  o^ filled  cheese. 

We  advised  that  only  makera  of  the  best  cheese  should  be  employed,  so  as  to 
have  nothing  but  first-i*ate  cheese  to  export. 

That  every  factory  should  join  a  syndicate. 

To  the  objection  to  the  small  factories,  the  reply  was  to  open  this  year  about 
300  of  them,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  no  earthly  reason  for  their  existence. 

To  the  objection  against  unripe  cheese,  the  reply  wa9,  in  some  places,  to 
continue  selling  cheese  only  fi-om  five  to  eight  days  old. 

To  the  objection  against  incompetent  makera,  the  reply  was,  in  some  factories, 
the  engagement  of  third-class  makers,  on  the  principle  that,  since  an  inspector  of 
syndicates  had  to  be  paid,  it  was  his  duty  to  teach  inferior  makera  their  duty. 

Lastly,  in  some  districts  where  they  have  been  advancing  backwards,  instead  of 
forming  themselves  into  syndicates,  those  already  existing  were  allowed  to  go  to 
pieces.  I  am  not  citing  this  as  if  it  were  a  general  evil,  thank  God ;  no,  but  the 
facts  of  this  kind  are,  unfortunately,  too  numerous  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  them  as 
exceptional,  and  have  greatly  contributed  to  render  our  position  still  worse  than  it 
would  have  been  made  by  the  bad  state  of  the  market  this  year.  Now,  there  are 
some  persons  who  will  never  accept  the  advice  of  the  disinterested  and  experienced 
leaders  of  the  dairy  industry.  To  them  I  will  say  frankly  that  the  crisis  we  have 
just  passed  through  has  been  a  blessing  in  the  disguise  of  a  curse.  Be  it  far  from  me 
to  rejoice  at  the  misfortune  of  my  fellows.  My  character  of  a  priest  forbids  me,  more 
than  any  one,  to  indulge  such  a  sentiment ;  but  I  say  that  the  small  factories  that, 
having  made  inferior  cheese  this  year,  sold  it  at  such  low  prices  that,  after  having 
ruined  their  owners,  they  had  to  clo»e  their  doors  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
These  factories,  I  say,  have  only  suffered  the  fate  that  they,  of  their  own  act, 
prepared  for  themselves. 

I  say  that  those  dealers  in  dairy  apparatus  who,  to  get  rid  of  their  implements, 
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6oId,  in  season  and  oat  of  season,  by  constant  pressing,  their  goods  to  people  who, 
they  knew,  were  aboat  to  enter  into  competition  with  factories  already  existing  in 
places  where  there  was  only  room  for  one,  these  dealei*6  have  received  their  just 
recompense.  Through  the  effects  of  last  season's  crisis,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  their  debU,  their  customers  not  being  able  to  pay  for  the  appai*atus  pur- 
chased, and  they  have  deliberately  involved  themselves  in  these  losses  of  their  own 
free  will  and  act. 

The  result  will  be  that  next  year  we  shall  have  fewer  small  factories  and,  there- 
fore, less  bad  cheese,  and  a  mai-ket  less  overcrowded  in  the  spring,  by  reason  of  the 
great  diminution  of  the  turn-out  of  fall  cheese,  both  in  Canada  and  the  States.  Gon- 
bcquently,  next  season  will  begin  under  better  auspices,  and  the  lesson,  a  rather 
costly  one,  will  at  least  be  profitable  to  us. 

After  the  tour  of  MM.  Gigault  and  Leclair  in  Denmark,  and  the  publication  of 
their  report,  we  found  that,  according  to  the  information  they  brought  back,  our 
I)airy  School  was  not  perfect  in  some  points,  which  is  easy  to  underatand,  considering 
that  we  were  only  apprentices,  so  to  speak,  when  we  got  it  up.  Our  Boai-d  of 
Dii-ectors  therefore  thought  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  things  demanding 
our  attention  this  year  was  to  improve  the  faulty  parts  of  this  institution  which  has 
already  done  so  much  good  in  this  province.  The  board  then  addressed  itself  to 
the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  M.  Beaubien,  and  he,  feeling  the  importance 
of  the  question,  got  a  vote  of  the  sum  needed  to  make  the  necessary  improvements. 
The  result  is  that  to-day  the  Dairy -School  is  on  a  much  better  footing  than  it  was, 
and  is  in  a  position  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  students.  This  will  exempt 
OS  from  the  cruel  necessity  we  were  in  last  year  of  being  obliged  to  refuse  entry  to 
^B  pupils,  after,  however,  having  admitted  312.  The  courses  will  be  as  thorough  as 
usual  this  year,  in  the  sense  that  special  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  management 
^i  factory  engines.  The  school-board  has  besides,  engaged  a  Dane  as  assistant 
batter-maker. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  the  school,  I  may  as  well  acquaint  you  with  some  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  management.  You  are  perhaps  not  all  aware  that  our 
«iairy  school  is  only  able  to  continue  its  work  by  the  liberal  assistance  it  receives 
f^»ra  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial  Governments,  from  both  of  which  it  receives, 
annually,  ample  grants.  Seeing  this,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  oar  Association  to  enable  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  at  Ottawa  and  Quebec, 
to  ascertain  easily  the  manner  in  which  the  association  is  expending  these  subsidies. 
For  that  reason,  this  year,  the  committee  of  the  school  has  been  reorganised,  or 
rather,  has  been  replaced  by  a  Board  of  3  managers;  of  whom  one,  M.  Milton 
Macdonald,  of  Bagot,  M.P.P.  for  Bagot,  was  appointed  by  the  Quebec  Department 
.'t  Agriculture ;  another,  M.  J.  C.  Chapais,  Dominion  Asst.  Com.  of  Dairying,  was 
appointed  by  the  Ottawa  Department  of  Agnculture ;  and  the  third,  M.  J.  de  L 
Tache,  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  oui*  Association.  We  must  feel 
grateful  to  the  two  governments  for  having  had  the  delicacy  to  select  their   two 
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managei-8  from  among  the  directors  of  the  association,  a  circamstance  that  renders 
the  administration  much  more  efficacious,  seeing  that  these  three  gentlemen  are  all 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them.  Thanks  to  all  these 
improvements,  our  Dairy  school,  which  is  still  under  the  supreme  direction  of 
Prof.  Bobertson,  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Dairying,  is  in  a  position  to  render  the 
public  still  greater  service  in  the  future  than  it  has  rendered  in  the  past. 

In  touching  on  the  different  subjects  I  have  mentioned  in  my  address,  I 
insisted  on  the  fact  that  we  have  received  that  aid  and  encouragement  that  we 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work  that  the  Dairy  A.ssociation  of  this  province  has  under- 
taken, namely,  the  regeneration  of  our  agriculture.  I  cannot  sit  down  again  with- 
out speaking  of  one  of  the  means,  and  that  a  most  powerful  one,  of  agricultoi-al 
regeneration  that  has  been  placed  not  only  within  our  reach,  but  within  the  reach 
of  all  the  farmera  of  the  Pi-ovince  of  Quebec,  by  our  zealous  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  M.  Beaubien,  during  the  present  year.  I  mean  the  publication  of  the 
** Manual  of  Agriculture'*  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Barnard,  " Le  Livre  des  Cercles 
Agricoles."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  there  is  not  one  agroname  in  the 
province  as  capable  as  Mr.  Barnard,  who,  for  the  last  25  years,  has  been  the  champion 
of  progress  in  farming  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Turn  over  the  agricultural 
papers  of  that  period,  open  the  reports  of  the  Department  os  Agriculture,  and  of 
our  different  agricultural  societies,  question  the  farmers  throughout  the  whole 
province,  and  you  will  read  in  every  publication,  you  will  hear  from  eveiy  quarter, 
that  Mr.  Barnard,  long  before  our  legislators  had  begun  to  institute  any  agricultural 
policy  with  tha  t  liberality  of  ideas  they  have  since  developed,  had  brought  forwaini 
those  ideas,  had  formed  his  own  progi*amme — he,  a  simple  farmer— and  had  striven 
to  inculcate  tbpse  same  ideas  into  the  mind  of  his  countrymen.  Farm-lectures, 
dallying,  beet-sugar  industry,  ensilage,  the  restoration  of  Canadian  cattle,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  attack  all  these  questions,  one  of  the  first  to  all  advocate  in 
these  causes.  And,  to-day  it  may  be  truly  said  that  his  book  is  the  crown  of  this 
life  of  exertion,  a  life  spent  in  striving  against  routine,  and  in  making  our  farmers 
appreciate  wholesome  agricultural  ideas. 

Like  all  expenmentalists,  he  had  to  meet  with  failures ;  like  all  men  of  strong 
convictions  who  pursue  an  object  whose  importance  engrosses  that  entire  intellect, 
Mr.  Bai-nai-d  may  have,  in  striding  towards  his  end,  jostled  some  whom  he  found  in 
his  way,  travelling  more  deliberately  than  he,  coming  along  sometimes  in  an  inverse 
direction,  or,  very  frequently,  not  moving  at  all.  Such  things  are  inevitable ;  but 
looking  at  the  good  he  has  done  to  the  farmer-class,  these  failures,  these  collisions 
must  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  must  be  left  in  view,  except  the  so  noble,  so  splendid 
result,  to  which  he,  not  alone  but  one  of  the  first,  and  most  effectively,  contributed. 
Thisresult  is  none  other  than  the  great  movement  of  unintermitting,  continuous 
progress  in  which  our  province  now  shares,  one  who,  even  by  the  confession  of  our 
Ontario  neighbours,  who,  for  a  long  period,  thought  themselves  our  superiors,  is 
advancing  rapidly  in  the  path  of  the  prosperity  of  the  world  at  large,  contending 
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with  other  nations  guccessfully,  and  showing  that  she  possesses  quite  as  many  means 
as  they  of  obtaining  the  prize  of  the  contest.  Our  country's  climate  is  a  very  varied 
one,  and  this  prevents  us  from  following  uniform  rates  of  cultivation  in  all  parts  of 
it.  On  that  account,  books  on  farming,  published  in  other  countries,  are  often  in 
many  points  more  dangerous  than  useful.  And,  thus,  we  need  a  book  of  our  own, 
written  for  us,  by  one  of  our  own  people,  by  one  who  knows  thoroughly  the  country, 
the  climate,  its  wants,  and  the  methods  of  cultivation  that  suit  it.  This  book  we 
DOW  have.  Thanks  and  honor  to  its  author  !  Thanks  and  gratitude  to  its  originator. 
This  book, with  the  manual,  **La  publication  du  fromage  Cheddar,"  and  the  "Journal 
d' Agriculture,"  may  constitute  for  our  farmers  the  commencement  of  an  agricultural 
library. 

I  have  kept  you  a  long  time,  gentlemen  ;  we  only  meet  once  a  year,  and,  as  one 
always  likes  to  have  a  long  chat  with  our  good  friends  one  sees  but  seldom,  I  rather 
forgot  myself.  I  apologise  for  my  forgetfulness,  and  leave  you  to  your  important 
labours,  for  which  I  wish  all  the  success  they  deserve. 


LECTURE  BY  ME.  ED.  A.  BARNARD. 

How  are  the  Profits  of  oitr  Agriculture  to  be  Increased  f 

By  Improving  the  Quality  of  our  Goods. 

Dairying  in  Canada  is  at  present  passing  through  one  of  the  most  serious  crises 
it  has  encountered  since  its  establishment.  Already  many  patrons  have  left  off 
supplying  the  factories,  and  many  factories,  particularly  the  poorer  and  worst 
arranged  of  them,  will  have  to  change  their  plans  completely,  or  to  vanish  from  the 
!»cene.  It  is  doubtless  a  misfortune  for  the  proprietors  of  these  factories,  for  they 
will  suffer  serious  losses  ;  but  this  misfortune  will  indisputably  have  its  brighter 
side,  since  it  will,  in  no  long  time,  facilitate  the  production  of  better  butter  and 
cheese,  which  will  fetch  more  money,  while  creating  for  us  an  enviable  reputation 
and  a  more  certain  demand  for  the  products  of  this  province.  Now,  gentlemen, 
selling  for  a  higher  price  any  article  that  has  not  cost  more  to  make  is  a  most 
desirable  feature  in  trade  ;  but  to  establish  a  reputation,  a  trade-mark  that  is  in 
request,  on  account  of  its  being  connected  with  uniformly  choice  articles,  is  an  excel- 
lent way  of  meeting  boldly  the  fearful  competition  which  we  at  present  encounter  in 
the  English  market,  the  sole  market  of  any  extent  on  which  we  can  reckon  for 
many  a  long  day. 

The  Warnings  op  the  Past. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  at  Beauce,  as  at  our  previous  meetings,  we  received 
fall  warning  that  the  production,  in  such  large  quantities,  of  inferior  butter  and 
cheese,  could  not  fail  to  create  for  us,  sooner  or  later,  a  good  deal  of  trouble.     Well, 
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gentlemen,  this  trouble,  this  positively  ruinous  fall  in  the  price  of  our  goods,  did  not 
delay  its  appearance,  and  I  estimate  at  about  $2,000,000,  the  sum  which  we,  the  patrons 
of  the  cheeseries  of  the  proTince,  lost  during  last  season's  manufacture.  Shall  I  surprise 
you,  gentlemen,  by  stating  that  this  too  green  cheese,  this  cheese  made  with  a  view 
to  an  over-great  yield  (without  due  consideration  of  its  condition  when  the  time  for 
its  consumption  in  England  arrived),  this  inferior  cheese  disgusted  the  buyers,  and 
greatly  lessened  the  demand  ;  and  that  the  superabundance  of  cheese  of  this  inferior 
quality  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  price  that  we  have  had  to  suffer  ?  In  consequence, 
we,  the  cheesery  patrons  of  Quebec  have  lost,  for  our  share,  about  $2,000,000  !  Do 
we  really  form  a  just  notion  of  what  this  sum  represents  ?  It  is  about  one-half  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  annual  administration  of  the  province,  justice,  education,  lunatic 
asylums,  legislation,  public  works,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Government's 
expenditure  in  the  good  management  of  the  province.  And,  to  think  that  this  year, 
the  cheesery  patrons,  to  their  own  share,  have  lost  such  a  sum,  on  a  single  item  of  oar 
agricultural  products  I 

In  hopes  that  the  following  good  advice  may  produce  good  effects,  at  least  in  the 
future,  let  me  remind  you  of  what  M.  Saiil  C6t^,  a  friend  as  devoted  as  he  is 
enlightened,  said  to  us  last  year  : 

''  I  assert  that  neither  purchasers  nor  inspectors  are  strict  enough,  because  1  am 
now  speaking  in  favour  of  the  general  interest  of  the  dairy  industiy.  Is  it  likely  to 
favour  that  trade  if  we  send  to  the  foreigners  an  article  which  must  of  necessity  de- 
preciate our  products  ?  Is  it  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and  to  improve  our 
trade  if  we  make  a  few  more  dollars  of  profit  one  year  to  lose  twice  as  much  the  fol- 
lowing year  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  system  of  the  buyers,  and 
even  of  some  inspectora;  they  close  their  eyes  to  the  imperfection  of  an  article,  while 
all  the  time  they  know  that  the  article  in  question  is  likely  to  depreciate  us  abroad." 

How  Can  the  Cost  of  Production  be  Lessened  ? 

I  am  now  about  to  try  and  show  you  that  we  can  produce  milk  at  much  les^ 
cost  than  heretofore,  and  that,  if  we  really  give  our  minds  to  it,  our  entire  system  of 
farming  can  be  made  much  more  profitable.  And  I  can  do  this  with  all  the  moi'e 
confidence,  since,  in  this  meeting,  I  see  before  me  an  audience  of  superior  clasb  ; 
representatives  of  progressive,  intelligent  agriculture,  flocking  in  their  hundreds  from 
all  parts  of  the  province,  and  ready  to  undertake  the  duty  of  carrying  back  to  their 
respective  homes  **the  good  news,"  good  news  that  I  hope  to  give  you  to-day,  and 
which  may  be  condensed  as  follows  :  Every  farmer  who  shall,  in  earnest,  fully 
determine  to  do  so,  can  double  his  crops  in  a  very  short  time,  without  any  serious 
increase  in  the  present  cost  of  his  cultivation.  And  if  he  continues  in  this  road,  in  a 
few  years,  he  will  see  his  crop  yield  tripled,  and  probably  quadrupled.  Don't  cry 
out  too  vociferously,  please  ;  I  repeat  it  without  hesitation  :  If  we  are  determined, 
we,  the  farmers  of  Quebec,  are  now  in  a  position  shortly  to  double  the  yield  of  our 
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farm-producta,  and  even  to  triple  them  before  very  long.  I  need  not  tell  you  that, 
if  we  ever  reach  sach  a  result,  it  will  be  wealth  for  us,  in  the  place  of  the  too  narrow 
cij-cumstances  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least  during  the  last  forty  years,  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  greater  number  of  us  farmers.  I  affirmed  this  ;  that  we  may,  if 
we  choose  double  and  triple  our  net  incomes  ;  and  it  was  before  the  agricultural 
missioners,  priests  as  well  as  laymen,  at  Oka,  last  July,  that  I  said  it,  and  I  gave  the 
means  of  doing  it  in  detail,  in  a  lecture  that,  forming  the  second  part  of  this  essay, 
will  be  published  with  it  in  our  next  annual  report. 

The  next  day,  M .  L'Abb^  Dauth,  Cur^  of  St.  Leonard  de  Windsor,  gave  us,  with 
much  diffidence,  the  results  that  he  himself  had  obtained,  after  three  yeara  farming 
in  his  new  parish,  and  that  with  very  moderate  outlay  in  improvements,  which  any 
of  us  can  imitate  if  he  likes.  In  order  that  there  be  no  possibility  of  error,  I  will 
qnote  almost  verbatim  what  ho  said  : 

"Already,  after  only  three  years  of  improvement,  I  harvest  as  much  on  my  small 
farm  of  16^  arpents  (14  acres)  as  are  usually  grown  on  farms  of  40  or  50  arpents 
(33.85  and  42.30  acres.)  The  secret  of  my  successful  work  lies  in  the  cultivation  of 
hoed-crops  and  the  continued  restitution  of  manure. 

'^hen  I  reached  St.  Leonard,  in  the  summer  of  '91, 1  harvested  that  fall  75 
bushels  of  turnips,  18  of  oats,  8  of  wheat,  3  small  loads  of  hay,  and  my  pasture  could 
not  carry  my  horse  and  cow. 

"When  autumn  arrived,  I  put  on  my  meadow  and  pasture  about  8  bushels  of  lime 
to  the  ai-pent.  The  rest  I  ploughed  a  good  depth  and  spread  some  12  bushels  of  lime 
to  the  arpent.  In  spring  I  gave  300  lbs.  of  Victor  fertiliser  to  each  acre  of  pasture 
and  wheat,  sown  down  with  clover  and  timothy,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  ploughed  lund 
I  put  in  peas,  vetches  and  oats. 

'1  have  continued  this  system  ever  since,  ploughing  up  in  the  fall,  the  old 
meadow  and  pasture,  liming,  and  in  spring  dressing  the  new  meadow  and  the  grain 
sown  to  grass-seeds  with  300  lbs.  of  the  Victor. 

*'From  year  to  year  my  receipts  have  greatly  increased.  Last  year,  '94,  I  grew 
1,800  to  2,000  bundles  of  hay  of  good  quality,  in  two  crops  ;  101  bushels  of  barley, 
perfectly  clean  and  good  measure  ;  600  bushels  of  mangels  for  my  cows  ;  125  of  other 
roots  ;  2,700  cabbages  (choux  moelliers)  ;  70  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  2J  of  corn  ;  f  of  a 
biwhel  of  beans ;  40  gallons  of  cider ;  11  gallons  of  grape-wine  j  18  of  rhubarb  wine ; 
56  lbs.  of  honey,  and  40  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

My  five  cows  have  yielded  me,  in  money  for  butter  and  cheese. $207  00 
With  whey,  etc.,  clover-pasture,  and  a  little  grain,  I  fattened 

ten  hogs  that  brought  me  in .  261  00 


Total , $468  00 

"So,  this  fall,  I  received  $4,680  in  money,  without  reckoning  what  remained  of 
my  year's  crop  ;  and,  remember,  I  do   not   count   in   the  milk,  vegetables,  eggs, 
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poultry,  and  other  little  luxuries  brought  to  the  house,  as  additional  rewards  for  our 
work." 

There,  gentlemen,  is  what  a  very  modest,  though  very  earnest  cur^  has  done 
himself;  on  16^  arpents  of  land,  without  neglecting  the  souls  of  his  parishoners  ! 

Last  spring,  M.  Dauth  wrote  me  word  that  his  people  had  bought  three  carloads 
of  Victor  fertiliser,  at  one  oi^der,  besides  ashes  and  lime  in  great  quantities.  See, 
again,  the  fruits  of  a  good  example  ! 

I  ask  you  now  :  has  M.  Dauth  rested  satisfied  with  doubling  or  tripling  his  crops 
in  three  years  ?  I  have  carefully  computed  his  returns,  and  from  a  valuation  of  the 
two  harvests  of  1891,  and  1894, 1  find  that  the  latter  is  at  least  fifteen  times  as 
great  as  the  former  ! 

The  Economical  Peoduction  of  Milk. 

I  shall  speak  to  you  presently  about  the  manuring  of  the  soil.  To-day,  I  shall 
only  enlarge  on  the  care  of  stock  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  summer,  cattle  require  pure 
water  and  plenty  of  food,  with  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  our  torrid  sun  ;  in 
winter,  warmth,  light,  ..and  good  ventilation  ;  and  at  all  times,  constant  and  kind 
treatment,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  great  regularity  in  the  feeding- times.  As  to 
the'care  to  be  taken  of  milk  and  the  cleanliness  to  be  everywhere  observed,  allow 
me  to  repeat  the  wise  advice  which,  last  year,  our  zealous  and  skilful  manager  of  the 
Dairy  School,  M.  Damien  Leclair,  gave  us  : 

"Farmers,  it  is  you  who  produce  and  deliver  to  us  the  raw  material  ;  and^  in 
spite  of  all  their  good  will  and  skill,  the  makex'S  will  always  be  dependent  upon  you 
as  regaixis  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  cheese  they  turn  out.  You  are,  indeed,  the 
most  interested  parties  in  this  affair.  The  costs  of  making,  of  commission,  of  sale, 
will  hardly  vary  much,  and  every  rise  in  price  will  be  to  your  sole  pi-ofit.  It  is, 
therefore,  your  interest  to  produce  and  deliver  well  flavoured  and  well  kept  milk  at 
the  factories.'* 

The  Economical  Feeding  op  Cattle. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  very  complex  question  of  the  food  to  be  given  to  cows  in 
order  to  make  them  yield  plenty  of  rich  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Last  year, 
when  talking  about  the  fattening  of  pigs,  I  imparted  to  you  the  principles  that 
form  the  basis  of  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  general.  1  shall,  therofore,  not  go  over  that 
again,  but  I  earnestly  recommend  you  to  review  these  principles,  which  you  will  find 
in  the  excellent  report  of  our  Association  for  last  year,  which  was  lately  sent  to  you 
all  by  our  very  active  and  devoted  secretary,  on  whom,  allow  me  to  say  en  passant,  it 
reflects  great  credit.  Recalling  to  your  memory  then  what  I  said  last  year  and 
what  was  published,  on  the  rational  principles  of  cattle-feeding,  in  the  Journal 
d' Agriculture,  it  will  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  give  you  some  model-rations,  which  will 
enable  you  to  prepare  some  of  the  same  kind,  without  going  aside  from  the  different 
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foddei-8  and  other  feeding-staffs  joa  have  at  hand.  The  rations,  when  once  prepared, 
in  the  proportion  pointed  out,  are  to  be  given  accoi-ding  to  the  animal's  appetite, 
rather  than  in  a  fixed  quantity.  Still,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  quantities 
mentioned  in  the  following  tables  are  veiy  nearly  what  an  average  animal  will 
consume  in  practice. 

Economical  Eations  foe  Stock. 

For  the  thorough  apprehension  of  the  following  rations,  I  must  ask  you  to 
observe  these  rules  which  apply  to  ei^ch  of  them  : 

1.  The  greater  the  pi*oducts  (milk  or  meat  f)  of  the  animal,  the  richer  must  its 
ration  be  in  the  constituting  principles  of  those  products  ; 

2.  The  weight  of  diy  matters  in  the  food  may  vary  from  2  per  cent,  to  4  per 
cent,  of  the  live  weight ; 

3.  These  rations  are  calculated  for  an  average  tempemture  of  55°  F. 
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ECONOMICAL  RATIONS  FOR  CATTLE,  Etc. 

BY  1000  lbs.  LIVE  WEIGHT. 


TABLE.  I. 


^S 

FOOD-STUFFS. 

lbs. 

00 

2 
lbs. 

lbs. 

Digestible.  | 

1 

lbs. 

i 

lt>8. 

REMARKS. 

M 
P, 

Theoretical  Ration. 

i 

20  to  40 

10.00 

0.70 

0.20 

0 

S 

Ist  PRACTICAL  RATION. 

Oat-straw 

10.00 
10.00 
30.00 

8.57 
8.57 
4.00 

3.42 
3.62 
3.00 

0.17 
0.24 
0.33 

0.10 
0.09 
0.03 

THE  STRAW  MUST  BE  OF   THE 
BEST  QUALITY. 

This  ration  is  perfectly  pro- 
portioned.   Other  roots  may 

^ 

"   chaff 

Mangels 

Total 

replace  the  mangels.  Salt  the 
straw  slightly. 

c 

50.00 

21.14 

10.04 

0.74 

0.22 

1 

c 

OD 

2 

b 
Q 

c 

2nd  PRACTICAL  RATION 

Oat-chaff  and  straw. . . 
Red  clover  silage 

Total 

25.00 
10.00 

21.42 
2.08 

8.80 
0.64 

0.51 
0.30 

0.23 
0.16 

Another  good  ration,  much 
less  costly.    The  excess  of  fat 
supplies  the  want  of  enough 
carbo-hydrates.     The   silage- 
clover  represents  only  2^  lbs. 
of  hay. 

B        1 

35.00 

23.50 

9.44 

0.81 

0.39 

S 

1 

3rd  PRACTICAL  RATION. 

^  straw  and  ^  Chaff  of 

oats 

Timothy  hay 

Total 

- 

20.00 
5.00 

17.14 
4.28 

7.04 
2.29 

0.41 
0.35 

0.19 
0.11 

This  ration  must  be  chatfed 
and     moistened     previously. 
Cheaper  than  the  second.  The 
timothy  had  better  be  ensiled. 
So,  half  the  hay  will  be  saved 
and  the  cattle  will  like  the 
ration  all  the  better. 

6S 

25.00 

21.42 

9.33 

0.76 

0.3(' 

c^ 

s 

c 

is 
ft 

4th  PRACTICAL  RATION. 

Oat-straw 

20.00 
5.00 

17.14 
4.25 

6.84 
1.90 

0.34 
0.38 

Observe  :  the   straw   with- 
out the  chaff  ^  is  not  so  rich. 
Half  the  clover  would  have 
0 .  20  been  saved  had  it  been  ensiled. 

s 

Clover-hav          

0.07'«.nd  the  stock  would  infinitelir 

;v 

Total 

prefer  it. 

w 

25.00 

21.30 

8.74 

07.2 

0.72 

^  Balles,  here  rendered  ohaff,  are  the  glumes  in  which  the  seed  lies.— A.  R.  J.  F. 
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ECONOMICAL  RATION  FOR  CATTLE,  Etc. 


table:  II. 


FOOD-STUFFS. 


SI 

at 


z  u 
•  s  - 


i 

lbs. 


Theoretical  Ration. 

Maintenance 

10  lbs.  of  milk 


Total. 


1st  PRACTICAL  RATION. 

i   Oat-straw,     i     Oat 

chaff    

Timothy  hay 

Red  clover-silage 

Total 


2nd  PRACTICAL  RATION 

i    Oat-straw,    ^     Oat 

chaff 

Timothy  hay 

Clover       "    

Mangels 

Total 


3rd  PRACTICAL  RATION. 

i    Oat-straw,    i    Oat 

chaff 

Timothy  hay 

Clover       •*    

Cotton  cake 

Total 


4th  PRACTICAL  RATION. 

Oat'Straw 

Com  silage  

Timothy  silage 

Clover         "      

Total    


20  to  40 


15.00 

6.00 

20.00 


41.00 


15.00 
6.00 
6.00 

20.00 


47.00 


o 
CO 

lbs. 


12.85 
5.13 
4.16 


22.14 


12.85 
5.13 
5.10 
2.66 


25.74 


15.00 
5.00| 
5.001 
2.OOI 


12.a5 
4.28 
4.25 
1.79 


27.001 


23.17 


k 

lbs. 


10.00 
0.40 


10.40 


5.28 
2.75 
1  28 


Digestible.  | 


a 

5 

I 

lbs. 


0.70 
0.40 


1.10 


9.31 


5.28 
2.75 
2.28 
2.00 


12.31 


0.31 
0.42 
0.60i 


08 

lbs. 


REMARKS. 


0.20 
0.40 


0.60 


THE  STRAW  MUST  BE  OF    THE 
BEST  QUALITY. 


This  ration  would  be  still 
0.14| better  if  composed  of  20  lbs. 
0.13'straw,  30  lbs.  of  silage,  *  ti- 
0.32imothy  and  ^  clover,  equal  to 


1.33 


0.31 
0.42 
0.4;^ 
0.221 


0.59 


-labout  8  lbs.  of  hay. 


1.381    0.38 


5.28] 
2.29 
1.90 
0.54 


10.01 


15.00| 
20.00, 
10.00 
lO.OOl 


13.85 
4.001 
2.87, 
2.08 


5.13 
2.20 
1  81 
0.64 


0.31 

o.a5 

0.38i 
0.611 


This  ration  is  poor  in  fat,  so 
the  milk  will  be  all  the  poorer. 
The  12  lbs.  of  hay  would  have 
0.14  made  more  than  40  lbs.  of 
0.13 capital  silage.  By  not  ensil- 
0.09 ing  the  hay,  the  equivalent  of 
0.0220  lbs.  of  mangels  and  10  lbs. 
of  silage  is  lost. 


I.a5l    O.oli 

I 


This  is  to  be  chaffed   and 

1  moistened  previouslv.  Though 

icostiug  more  than  tne  first,  it 

I  will  not  produce  more  milk. 

0.14  Had    the    hay   been    ensiled, 

0.11  there  would  have  been  40  lbs. 

0  07'of  .silage,    rich     enough    in 

0.19> digestible  matters  to  replace 

-I the  cake. 


0.25 
0.22 
0.32 
0.30 


0.15i  A  truly  model  ration  ;  very 
0.14  much  liked  by  the  cattle ;  verv 
0.20' digestible,  and  makes  rich 
0.16mnk. 


0.00'         22.80;        9.781    1.09 


0.65 
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ECONOMICAL  RATION  FOR  CATTLE. 


TABLE  III. 


FOOD-STUFFS. 


Theoretical  Ration. 

Maintenance 

20  lbs.  of  milk 


«w  r 

o  J 


Total 

PRACTICAL  RATION. 

Oat-straw 

Maize-silage , 

Timothy  **    

Clover      **    


I 


Total. 


lbs. 


15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


75.00 


o 
lbs. 


20  to  40 


lbs. 


10.00 
0.80 


10.80 


13.85 
4.00 

5.74| 
4.161 


5.13 
2.20 
3.02 
1.2H 


27.75!      12.23 


DigevStible. 


c 

2 

lbs. 


0.70 
0.80 


1.50 


0.25 
0.22 
0.64 
0.60 


lbs. 


0.20 
0  80 


1.00 


REMARKS. 


WELL  PRESERVED  STRAW  ! 


model-ration,  producing 

jmore  than  20  lbs.  of  milk  a 

day  or  fattening  the  animal ; 
0.15 12 'lbs.  of  straw  will  do  in- 
0.14  .stead  of  15  lbs.    If  no  clover 


0.40 
0.32 


1.71;    1.01 


and  t;imothy-silagc,  cotton- 
cake  or  other  meal  must  he 
a'^ded. 


U 

u 

c 


Theoretical  Ration. 

Maintenance 

30  lbs.  of  milk 


Total  , 


20  to  40 


.!     10.00 
.1      1.20 


0.70 
1.20 


0.20 
1.20 


PRACTICAL  RATION, 

Oat-Straw 10.00 

Corn-silaf^e 20.00 

Timothy -silage I  20.00 

Clover           "     20.00 

Cotton-cake !  3.00' 

I- 


8.57 

3.42; 

0.17 

4.00, 

2.20 

0.22 

5.74 

3.02 

0.04 

4.10 

1.28 

0.60 

2.60 

0.82 

0.91 

1 1 .20  1 .901  1 . :!  O  This  is  an  absolutely  model- 
rat  ion.  It  is  complete,  the 
lexcess  of  protein  making-up 
0.10 for  too  little  fat.  It  is  also 
0.14|the  most  complete  of  all.  Cot- 
O.40lton-cake(31bs.)  costs  about  4 
0.3J. cents. 
0.291 


Total I  73.00  25.16-      ll.'M     2..>4|     1.25| 


!  Theoretical  Ration. 

I  Maintenance 

I  40lbs.  of  milk 


Total. 


20  to  40. 


lO.OOt 
1.60' 


0.70 
I.6U1 


0.20 


Ist  PRACTICAL  RATION. 

Clover-hav  5.0ol  4.28, 

Timothv-hay 5.00'  4.25) 

Silage 60.00  13.90 

Cotton-cake 4 .  00  3 .  .59 


ll.CI02.30il.30  Another  equally  model- 
ration  ;  3i  lbs.  of  cotton-cake 
will  do.  Ilere,  hay  is  required 
to  vary  the  food.  A  few  roots 
like  parsnips,  would  here  be 
0.07, useful  and  economical  ;  4  Uxs, 
0.8(Vcotton-cake  cost  about  5  cents. 


Total    '  74.00 


26.02 


2.29 
l.JK) 
7.10 
1.09 


0.35 

0.38 

1.46 

.22 


0.11 


OM 


12. ,'^8     3.4l|     1.43| 


2nd  PRACTICAL  RATION 

Timothv-hay 

Clover  *     "*   

Bran 

Oats 


10.00 
10.00 
6.(H) 
6.00 


Total I  32. (JO 


8.5<V 
8.50 
5.21 
5.14 

27.41 


4.58 
3.80 
2.74 
3.34 


14.46 


^  ]    This   ration,   recommended 

'  at  p.  K^,  rept.  of  Association 

0.70  0.22;of  last  vear,  contains  too 
0.76  0.14! much  carDo-hydrat.es  and  not 
0.67  0.18  enough  fat.  It  will  hardly 
0.62     0.31produce     32     lbs.     of     milk. 

! Though    much    more    costly 

2.75'    0.85  than  the  preceding  one,  it  is 
' inot  nearly  so  good. _^ 
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Legumes. 


It  beiDg  granted  that  the  fanner  works  too  many  acres,  he  must  grow  plenty  of 
'' mothering  crops,''  the  richest  possible  in  nutritious  matters.  Legumes,  such  as 
clover,  tares  or  vetches,  lentils,  horse-beans,  haricot-beans,  large  kinds  of  peas,  are  of 
that  kind.  The  peas  and  horse-beans  can  even  be  grown  in  rows  and  horse-hoed,  and 
that  most  successfully.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  these  crops, 
and  this  is  the  prominent  point  touched  upon  in  this  lecture.  It  is  the  especial 
'•  Grood  News  *'  that  I  beg  every  one  of  my  hearers  to  attend  to,  to  carry  it  home  with 
him,  with  a  firm  determination  to  spread  it  abroad,  and  to  make  it  "  bear  fruit  a  hun- 
dredfold.'* And  if  these  legumes,  which  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  all  grow  on  a  large 
scale,  are  carefully  ensiled,  you  will  soon  have  to  admit  that  your  cows,  fed  on  them, 
can  give  as  much  milk  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  that  at  a  moderate  cost  for  food. 

Bational  Feeding. 

In  closing  this  part  of  my  subject,  which  treats  of  the  intelligent  and  duly  con- 
sidered preparation  of  cattle  food,  allow  me  to  repeat  with  Jules  Crevat,  that  learned 
practical  farmer,  crowned  by  the  Association  of  the  Farmers  of  France,  that  he  who 
knows  how  to  compound  his  rations  so  as  not  to  give  any  nutritious  element  in  ex- 
cess, will  feed  three  beasts  equally  well,  where  his  neighbour,  less  skilled  in 
his  business,  can  only  feed  two.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  latter,  in  oi'der  to 
give  the  proper  quantity  of  certain  indispensable  elements,  will  give  a  superabun- 
dance of  other  elements  ;  a  superabundance  not  only  useless  but  hurtful.  An  illusti*a- 
tive  comparison  will  give  you  a  better  apprehension  of  the  points  that  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  seize  in  this  matter. 

Let  uf  suppose  there  are  three  wood-cutters  met  in  a  shanty.  The  owner  of  the 
place  has  only  2  lbs.  of  beans,  in  the  way  of  food;  another  has  for  his  share  2  lbs.  of 
good  fat  pork,  and  the  thii*d  has  3  lbs.  of  dry  bread.  It  is  clear,  is  it  not?  that  if 
confined  to  his  own  things,  neither  of  the  throe  could  feast  luxuriously  and  do  plenty 
of  hard  work.  But  supposing  that,  after  talking  the  matter  over,  they  agree  to  have 
»11  their  food  in  common  1  The  first  cooks  his  beans  wi»h  the  second's  pork,  the 
third  supplies  the  bread,  and  there  they  are :  by  a  sensible  use  of  the  necessary 
food-materials,  each,  after  dining  copiously,  is  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work. 

And  exactly  so  it  is  with  our  cattle  and  their  food  ;  straw,  which,  alone,  is  but 
a  poor  pittance,  makes  an  excellent  basis  for  food,  provided  some  good  silage  of 
clover  or  of  tares  and  oats,  cut  green,  be  mixed  with  it. 

Hobd-Grops. 

Hoed-ci-ops  form  the  basis  of  all  improving  cultivation  and  of  all  really  profitable 
work.  They  afford  an  opportunity  of  deep  pulverisation  of  the  land  and  the  best 
means  of  cleaning  it,  and  that  by  the  whole  series  of  preparatory  work  required  for 
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their  full  success.  They  demand  emphatically  careful  and  repeated  hoeings,  by 
which  the  weeds  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves  and  before  they  gain 
any  height  and  strength  of  growth.  They  invariably  produce  crops  of  much  greater 
abundance  and  value  than  those  that  can  be  grown  without  hoeings.  Lastly,  by  the 
care  they  exact,  they  ensure  during  the  remainder  of  the  rotation,  at  whose  base  they 
lie,  and  without  need  of  greater  expenditure  of  labour,  fuller  and  cleaner  crops,  that 
are,  in  consequence,  grown  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Now,  to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  that  is  the  sole  means  of  contending  with  the  strong  competition  we  encounter 
on  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world  to  whUh  our  chief  products  are  sent. 

How  TO  Triple  our  Crops. 

It  is  by  multiplying  our  average  of  hoed-crops  well  managed,  and  by  manuring 
the  land  with  commercial  fertiliser  as  well  as  with  farmyard  dung,  that  the  best 
farmers  of  those  countries  that  are  now  celebrated  for  their  agriculture  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tripling  and  quadrupling  the  average  of  the  yield  of  their  countries,  and 
that,  after  centuries  of  exhausting  crops.  It  will  positively  be  the  same  with  our 
province,  from  the  day  when  our  farmers  shall  give  room  and  the  necessary  care  to 
large  fields  of  hoed-crops  and  commercial  manures,  as  complementary  to  farmyard 
dung. 

Thb  Faults  op  our  Farming. 

Our  farms  are,  in  general,  badly  drained ;  they  are  haixlly  pulverised  at  all ;  the 
pulverisation,  ^  in  farms  apart  from  towns,  hardly  reaches  to  a  depth  of  more  than  4 
^  Ameuhlir  is  best  translated  by  the  word  to  fit,  that  is,  to  work  land  until  it  is  as  thoroughly 
stirred  as  possible  to  a  reasonable  depth.    A.  R.  J.  F. 

to  5  inches  from  the  surface.  Haixily  any  of  these  farms  have  ever  grown  a  hoed- 
crop,  or  any  other  real  cleaning  crop ;  in  consequence,  weeds  of  all  kinds  are  every- 
whei'e  in  possession  of  our  land.  Indeed,  at  least  three-foui'ths  of  our  occupied  farms 
have  never  been  properly  manured,  not  even  once,  perhaps,  since  they  wer)e  fii*st 
cleared.  While  we  are  discussing  the  best  way  of  preserving  manure,  it  is  being 
wasted  everywhere,  a.  great  deal  of  it  running  away  through  the  floors  of  our  cattle- 
sheds.  And  does  not  a  notable  part  of  the  dung  when  thrown  out  of  the  stalls  take 
the  most  direct  road  to  the  nearest  brook  ?  Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  I 
exaggerate  in  these  statements,  and  that  farmei-s  do  not  suffer  by  these  faults  ? 

The  Chief,  the  Only  Kemedy. 

Let  us  grow  hoed-crops,  as  many  as  we  can;  let  us  fearlessly  use  the  artificial 
manure  best  suited  to  them;  let  us  carry  out  this  improved  farming  with  courage 
and  energy,  combined  with  all  necessary  economy.  Let  us  feed  our  stock  intelli- 
gently, without  allowing  any  of  their  manure  to  be  wasted,  and,  before  long,  those 
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farmers  who  shall  follow  these  counsels  will  see  their  fields,  thus  improved  by  hoed- 
crops,  yield  double  and  triple  crops  compared  with  their  former  yield,  and  that  for 
several  successive  years,  without  additional  outlay,  except  for  the  purchase  of  a  few 
hundred- weights  of  artificial  manure.  We  may  therefore  aflfirm,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  hoed-crops  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  all  the  farmers  of 
this  province,  be  they  rich  or  be  they  poor.  In  what  follows,  we  shall  adapt  our 
advice  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  class. 

And  to  these  we  say :  Grow  as  many  acres  of  hoed-crops  as  you  can  manage ; 
preserve  carefully  all  the  manurial  matter  you  have  at  your  disposal ;  after  the  hoed- 
crops,'  let  green-fodder  follow  as  far  as  you  can  profitably  manage  it ;  breed  good 
stock  and  keep  them  well ;  sell  off  at  once  all  those  that  do  not  pay,  and  only  keep 
the  really  good  ones ;  do  your  best  to  buy  a  little  lime  and  phosphate,  manures  that 
alone  will  double  the  yield  of  your  crops,  if  your  Cultivation  is  well  done  and  your 
seed  free  from  weeds  ;  economise  in  every  way,  so  as  to  find  means  to  improve  your 
farm  bit  by  bit ;  do  everything  at  its  proper  season  and  as  ^ell  as  possible ;  and,  in 
a  few  years,  you  will  have  mastered  your  work,  arid  be  on  the  road  towards  comfort- 
able circumstances. 

Four  Questions  for  SoiiUTEON. 

There  are  four  questions  that  every  thoughtful  farmer,  rich  or  poor,  should  at 
once  put  to  himself,  and  which  he  should  quickly  answer,  according  to  his  power,  his 
resources,  the  extent  and  the  requirements  of  his  farm :  1.  What  hoed-crops  can  I 
grow?  2.  How  many  acres  each  year?  3.  How  shall  1  manure  the  piece  thus 
cleaned  ?  4.  What  crops  will  pay  me  best  on  these  fields  from  the  present  time  to 
the  recurrence  of  the  cleaning  crop  ? 

What  Hobd-Crops  are  Suited  to  the  Means  of  a  Poor  Farmer. 

As  regards  the  economical  feeding  of  men  and  farm-stock,  Providence  has  en- 
dowed us  with  very  favourable  resources  in  certain  especially  hardy  plants.  Thus, 
several  sorts  of  haricot-beans  and  broad-beans  ;  pease  of  various  kinds,  more  or  less 
hardy ;  as  well  as  different  strains  of  maize,  suitable  to  the  peculiarities  of  different 
soils  and  districts  of  the  province  j  all  these  are  easy  to  grow  in  rows  for  horse-hoeing 
and  require  much  less  manure  than  root-crops,  yielding  products  most  useful  to  man 
and  beast,  while  they  tend  to  the  perfecting  of  the  cleanness  of  the  land,  providing 
the  proper  amount  of  work  is  expended  on  them. 

Comparison  of  Certain  Hoed-Crops. 

A  crop  of  early  dwarf  hancot-beans,  with  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  in  such  pie- 
pared  land,  may  yield  45  bushels  an  arpent  (=  53  to  the  acre).  The  whole  crop,  beans 
and  stems,  will  average  in  weight  4,000  lbs.  and  the  value  of  the  food-elements 
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therein  may  be  $30.95.  The  commercial  value  of  the  manurial  matters  carried  off 
from  the  8oil  in  this  crop  is  $4.53 ;  but  the  nitrogen  taken  from  the  oir  by  this  legu- 
men,  and  left  in  the  land  is  worth  $25.60.  By  growing  beans,  and  returning  the 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime  they  take  from  the  land,  the  farmer  has  enriched 
his  land  by  the  pure  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  the  amount  of  $21.00,  all  expenses  paid. 

An  average  crop  of  mangels,  about  15  tons,  with  their  leaves  T^  tons,  45,000  lbs. 
in  all,  contains  foodelements  worth  $32,20.  But  it  robs  the  land  of  manurial  elements 
worth  $25.87,  without  imparting  anything  to  it,  as  mangels  cannot  utilise  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air.  This  will  show  what  science  has  not  yet  given  us,  i.e.  the  exact  value 
of  the  nitrogen  imparted  to  the  soil  by  the  plant,  the  whole  of  which  nitrogen  is  taken 
from  the  air ;  but,  everything  considered,  we  believe  that  our  valuation  is  about  right. 

More  profitable  a  crop  of  beans  is,  all  things  being  equal,  than  a  crop  of  mangels. 
And  so  with  all  leguminous  plants,  which  are  capable  of  conve>ing  great  richness  to 
the  land. 

Moreover,  every  one  knows  how  hardy  a  plant  is  the  bean,  how  easy  to  grow, 
coming  up  vigorously  in  a  few  days  and  soon  covering  the  whole  ground ;  while  the 
mangel  and  most  of  the  other  roots  take  a  long  time  to  come  up,  and  are  more  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  the  bean.  They  (the  roots)  are  much  more  easily 
smothered  by  weeds ;  they  need  more  hoeing  and  thinning,  wherein  the  hand-hoe 
must  be  employed ;  so,  we  may  boldly  affirm  that  one  man  alone  with  a  good  sowing- 
machine  and  a  horse-hoe,  can  hoe  and  clean  thoroughly  ten  arpents  of  beans,  peas,  or 
corn,  sown  in  rows,  more  easily  than  he  can  cultivate  properly  one  solitary  arpent  of 
mangels,  or  even  turnips,  roots  much  more  easy  of  cultivation  than  carrots,  parsnip^*, 
&c. 

A  Comparison  of  our  Principal  Crops. 

It  is  useful  to  observe  that  the  food-value  of  a  crop  by  no  means  depends  upon 
the  number  of  bushels  or  pounds  taken  from  the  land,  but  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
and  comparative  value  of  the  digestible  matters  the  crop  contains.  In  order  to  prove 
this  to  demonstration,  we  give  in  the  following  table  (No,  4  p.  94)  the  comparative 
value  of  our  different  crops,  taking  the  carbo-hydrates  at  ^  a  cent  a  pound,  digestible 
protein  at  2J  cents,  and  digestible  fat  at  3  cents.  These  are  the  proportions  that 
men  of  science  allow  as  the  points  of  comparison  for  these  values,  under  the  suppos- 
ition that  good  timothy  hay  is  worth  $9.45  a  ton,  as  it  is  calculated  in  the  tables. 
The  quantity  of  nitrogen,  derived  from  the  air  by  the  legumens,  is  here  estimated  at 
double  what  the  crop  contains,  on  account  of  the  roots  that  remain  in  the  land,  which 
are  estimated  in  the  table,  generally,  at  a  price  equal  to  that  in  the  crop  itself 
Lastly,  the  same  table  gives  the  quantity  of  manurial  matters  taken  from  the  soil, 
and  their  values  according  to  market  price.  This  table  is  very  useful  and  deserves 
a  thorough  study. 
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Pease,  Beans  and  Maize. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  pease,  beans,  and  corn  are  the 
plants  the  poorer  farmer  should  select  for  his  boed-crops.  With  these  he  may,  if  he 
choose-*,  clean  perfectly  a  considerable  part  of  his  arable  land.  And  more,  if  he  sows 
clean  seed,  he  may  hope  to  see  disappear,  in  great  part  at  least,  the  weeds  that  have 
heretofore  infested  his  farm,  and  smothered  so  large  a  part  of  his  crops. 

Silage  and  Eoot-Crops  Compared. 

Eoots  have  a  special  value ;  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  table  because  it  is  not 
to  be  estimated  in  weight  or  in  money.  It  is  the  thrift  that  the  cattle  show  when 
they  are  fed  upon  them,  ana  the  quantity  of  roughage  such  as  straw,  &c.,  they  con- 
sume, when  they  get  plenty  of  roots,  that  show  their  value.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  few  of  our  farmers,  even  of  the  richer  class,  are  yet  in  a  position  to  grow  large 
fields  of  roots,  and  that,  consequently  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  clean 
by  hoed-ci*ops  of  this  kind  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  their  farms.  Now,  without  a 
sufficiency  of  hoed-crops,  it  is  impossible  to  clean  a  farm  and  to  obtain  the  largest 
possible  profits  from  it.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  legumens  ensiled  will 
have  the  same  value  as  roots  in  cattle-feedijig,  and  that  these  legumens  and  maize- 
fodder  for  silage  will  allow  of  a  sufficient  proportion  of  land  being  cleaned  every  year. 

How  Many  Acres  of  Hoed-Crops  Should  be  Grown  Yearly. 

It  ifl  a  difficult  question  to  answer  exactly,  since  hoed-crops  can  only  pay  on 
land  that  is  well  drained,  well  worked,  sufficiently  manured,  and  free  from  any  large 
and  serious  obstructions,  such  as  rocks,  roots,  brushwood,  &c.,  &c.  But  it  may  be 
freely  stated  that  the  more  land  the  poorer  farmer  can,  with  proper  cultivation,  put 
into  pease,  beans,  and  corn,  in  rows  for  hoi-se-hoeing  and  sufficiently  manui'ed,  the 
less  land  will  he  put  into  grain  after  grain  without  hoeing  j  the  more  clover,  vetches 
or  lentils  he  grows  for  green-meat,  &c.,  the  more  profit  will  he  derive  from  his  stock, 
and  the  sooner  will  he  and  his  family  attain  to  a  comfortable  state  of  prosperity. 

Possible  Yield  of  60  Arpents  of   Land. 

The  following  table  (No.  5,  p.  96)  shows  what  sort  of  crops  will  be  soon  grown 
if  the  principles  announced  above  be  followed  to  the  letter.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
early  years,  you  will  not  get  the  quantities  given  in  the  table,  but  you  will  arrive  near 
enough  to  them  to  secure  a  notable  improvement  on  the  old  system,  and  to  afford 
encouragement  to  the  farmer  to  continue  the  rotation  he  has  begun  to  follow.  And 
too  great  an  extent  of  hoed-crops  than  can  be  properly  worked  must  not  be  under- 
taken ;  for  the  essential  thing  is  to  prepare  the  land  thoroughly  for  them,  and  to  give 
them  the  care  needed  to  get  crops  that  should  bo  very  clean  and  altogether  paying 
ones. 
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A  Ybry  Profitable  Cleaning  Rotation. 

In  order  that  a  rotation  should  be  a  cleaning  one,  hoed-crops  most  be  repeated  in 
the  same  fields  often  enough  to  destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  weeds  that  infest 
them,  so  that  the  cultivated  plants  may  enjoy  the  entire  benefit  of  the  working  and 
manming  of  the  soil.  You  must  also  sow,  between  each  two  non-hoed  crops,  one  or 
more  smothering  crops,  such  as  pease,  vetches,  red- clover,  etc.  The  farmer  w^o,  after 
mature  reflection,  shall  adopt  a  system  of  rotation  in  which  clearing  and  smothering 
crops  shall  be  numei'ous  enough  to  give  him  thoroughly  clean  crops,  will  be  surprised 
at  the  profits  he  will  reap  from  the  practice  from  the  very  first  season  ;  profits  that 
will  increase  from  year  to  year,  provided  there  be  given,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
land  the  manures  that  it  demands  to  enable  it  to  yield  full  returns. 


What  Crop  Should  Succeed  Hoed-Crops. 

After  the  first  hoed-crop,  we  recommend  a  crop  of  grain;  barley  will  do  well, 
with  which  the  great  red-clover  should  be  sown.  When  the  land  is  well  worked  and 
manured,  barley  succeeds  perfectly.  In  this  ci*op,  occupying,  as  it  does,  the  land  for 
80  short  a  time,  clover  grows  apace,  especially  if  the  piece  was  limed  the  previous 
fall,  and  if  the  young  clover  is  not  fed  off  in  the  autumn,  it  will  detain  the  early 
snows  and  prevent  any  damage  from  the  frost.  The  following  year,  two  crops  of  hay 
can  be  cut,  provided  the  clover  is  mown  when  the  plant  is  just  opening  its  flowers. 
By  giving  the  land  300  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  costing  about  $3.00,  and  the  same 
weight  of  ashes,  without  other  manure,  the  next  year,  there  will  be  from  50  to  60 
bushels  of  Canada-corn,  with  4,000  lbs.  of  stalks,  worth  as  much  as  ordinary  hay.  The 
following  season,  the  land  being  very  clean,  will  be  in  a  position  to  yield  a  capital 
grain-crop,  in  which  plenty  of  grass-seed,  for  meadow  and  pasture  should  be  sown, 
andthese  may  occupy  the  land  for  several  yeai*s  of  the  rotation,  if  there  is  much  land 
that  requires  cleaning.  Lastly,  both  meadow  and  pasture  are  to  be  turned  up  for 
grain,  or  pease,  or  oats  and  vetches,  accoixling  to  the  need  of  the  farmer.  Thus,  an 
ordinary  rotation  of  8  to  12  years  will  have  been  followed,  or  even  longer,  if  the 
fertility  of  the  land  will  allow  of  it. 

But  for  those  who  aim  at  better  returns,  in  a  well  cleaned  farm,  we  advise  a 
rotation  founded  on  the  one  given  in  table  'No,  5.  There  will  therefore  be,  in  12 
years,  3  hoed-crops,  3  of  grain  or  fodder-crops,  and  3  smothering-crops.  An  ordinary 
farm  of  60  arpents  should  yield  upwards  of  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  670  of  different 
grain-crops,  and  fodder  enough  to  keep  well  at  least  20  head  of  cattle  ;  besides,  with 
the  skim-milk,  grain,  and  fodder  (green-meat),  ten  to  twenty  hogs  should  be  fattened 
every  year  I  Would  not  that  be  the  golden  age  of  our  agriculture  ?  And  all  this  is 
most  certainly  possible ;  it  is  even  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  the  man  who  firmly, 
indufltriouBly,  and  peraeveringly  devotes  himself  to  it. 
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Impobtanci  of  Stubble-Clxanino. 

When  land  is  meant  to  bo  in  the  hoed-crops  the  following  season^  it  must  be 
stubble-cleaned  immediately  after  harvest.  If  this  were  delayed,  the  land  would 
become  hard  and  rain  would  have  to  fall  before  the  hari'ows  could  get  an  inch  or  two 
into  it,  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds  already  up  and  to  excite  germination  in  the 
weed-see4s  that  may  have  ripened  and  fallen  to  the  gi'ound.  This  harrowing  should 
be  repeated  across  the  field  a  week  or  so  afterward,  and  the  whole  should  be  followed 
^y  A  good  fuiTOw,  in  the  fall,  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  permit.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
good  liming  of  about  20  bushels  of  lime  to  the  arpent,  well  mixed,  in  small  heaps, 
with  earth,  and  then  spread  before  frost,  will  thoroughly  pi*epare  the  land  for  the 
spring  work  of  hoed-crops. 


PART  n. 

How  TO  Manure  the  Land  Economically. 

I  have  now  reached  the  most  difficult  and  unpromising  part  of  my  subject ;  that 
is,  I  must,  in  the  interest  of  the  fai'mer,  urge  him  to  expend  money,  with  a  view  to 
the  certain  and  economical  impi-ovement  of  his  ci'ops. 

Original  Fertility  op  Our  Farms. 

We  are  no  longer  living  in  the  days  when  our  ancestors  profited  by  the  first 
snows  to  draw  to  the  river  the  encumbering  piles  of  dung  that  had  collected  at  the 
dooraof  the  stables  and  cow-houses.  This,  from  what  we  hear,  was  the  oixiinaiy  use 
made  of  dung.  Perhaps  the  younger  part  of  my  hearers  will  not  believe  me  ;  but  I 
clearly  remember  many  seasons  when  wheat  after  wheat  yielded  abundance  to  our 
Canadian  families.  I  was  then  a  child.  Later,  when  I  began  to  farm,  I  I'ecall 
perfectly  a  rather  amusing  incident,  which  will  show  the  extent  of  the  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  dung  on  some  farms. 

Prejudice  Against  Dung. 

On  the  splendid  farms  of  the  suburbs  of  Throe  Eivers,  wheat  no  longer  yielded 
as  it  used  to  yield.  Bazile  Doucet,  my  uncle,  colonel  of  militia,  and  one  of  the  heroes 
of  IS  12,  was  one  of  thotje  who  used  to  sell  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  and  he  was  in  the 
habit — a  pretty  general  habit  in  those  days — of  buying  for  the  winter  holidays  a 
hogshead  of  good  old  r«m.     The  wheat  often  failed — but  the  rum,  never  !     To  judge 
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from  the  gaiety  of  those  days,  it  had  at  leaat  the  effect  of  taking  away  dull  care. 
Well,  one  fine  spring,  Uncle  Bazile  said  to  my  mother :  I  have  sown  30  bushels  of 
wheat.  Please  God,  I  shall  easily  get  400  bushels — but  anyhow,  I  shall  have  sixty. 
Mj  mother,  who  was  worried  about  the  too  numerous  bad  harvests  that  had  lately 
followed  one  on  the  other,  did  not  see  the  joke,  and  imparted  her  fears  to  her  brother. 
That  year,  the  wheat  turned  out  very  badly;  when  it  was  threshed  there  were  only 
eighteen  bushels  !  Buin  stared  them  in  the  face,  for  debts  began  to  accumulate  little 
by  little,  and  my  uncle  began  to  grumble.  My  mother  then  recalled  the  bad  joke  of 
the  previous  spring.  I,  intervening,  advised  that  no  more  dung  should  be  carted  on 
to  the  ice,  as  I  had  seen  done  with  my  own  eyes.  My  uncle,  turning  shai*ply  to  me, 
exclaimed :  "  Now,  then,  don't  bother  me.  You  advised  your  cousin  L^n,  last  year, 
to  spread  the  dung  on  the  fields  intended  for  peas,  instead  of  carting  it  on  to  the  ice, 
as  we  always  do.  He  took  your  advice  without  consulting  me,  and  all  it  grew  was 
a  lot  of  thistles.  Get  out  with  you,  you  and  your  dung !  "  You  may  judge  from  this 
how  little  fruit  my  finst  lectures  bore ;  and  they  were  purely  gratuitous,  too  I  Ah, 
well !  that  was  a  good  forty  years  ago,  and  things,  thank  God,  have  very  much 
changed  for  the  better  since  that  time. 

Dung  Lost  or  Wasted. 

Nowadays,  eveiy  one  knows  how  gi-eatly  crops  are  increased  by  the  use  of  dung, 
especially  when  there  are  not  too  many  thistle-seeds  in  the  ground !  But  how 
ignorant  farmers  still  seem  to  be  that,  through  the  drip  from  the  roofs  of  the  stables, 
cowhouses,  piggeries,  &c.,  and  the  leakage  through  the  floors,  too  many  allow  the 
most  soluble,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  droppings  of  their  stock  to 
run  into  the  brooks,  even  if  they  do  not  cart  it  on  to  the  ice !  By  using  behind  the 
cattle  dry  earth,  particularly  dried  bog-earth,  or  if  there  is  none,  dried  turves  from 
a  turned  up  meadow  or  pasture  near  the  cattle  sheds :  in  a  word,  by  preventing  the 
logs  of  urine,  and  the  too  great  fermentation  of  the  solid  faeces,  we  shall  greatly  in- 
crease the  efliciency  of  the  manure.  After  having  taken  all  these  precautions — 
which  we  cannot  too  highly  recommend— our  best  farmers  will  admit  that  they 
would  need  at  least  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  dung  they  have  at  their  dis- 
posal, if  they  were  to  aim  at  properly  maintaining  the  fertility  of  their  land  under 
the  plough.  Let  us  examine,  then,  what  we  lose  by  continuing  to  cultivate  worn 
OQt  land. 

A  Nbw  System  op  Cultivation. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  address,  I  promised  to  speak  of  a  new  system  of  farm- 
ing, by  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  grow,  at  a  very  slight  expense,  far  better  crops, 
than  those  we  have  hitherto  produced.    In  all  well  organised  countries,  the  govern- 
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ments  and  the  learned  societies  have  been,  for  many  a  year,  making  great  efforts  to 
reduce  as  mnch  as  possible  the  cost  of  the  production  of  foods.  They  have  employed, 
each,  several  skilled  practical  men,  aided  by  the  most  distinguished  agricultural 
chemists.  They  have  shown  ub  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  experiments  on  differ- 
ent crops,  in  different  countries,  and  in  every  kind  of  soil  and  climate,  that  bad  crops 
depend,  at  least  in  great  part,  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Such  ocular  demonstra- 
tions— ^that  have  been  followed  with  great  attention  by  thousands  of  interested  persons 
in  Europe  and  America,  have  clearly  proved  that  the  absence  of  one  or  the  other  of 
four  distinct  fertilising  matters,  reduce  the  yield  in  proportions  quite  astonishing,  I 
may  say  alarming.  These  four  precious  matters  are,  luckily,  within  the  reach  of 
eveiy  farmer.  They  are :  lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lastly,  niti*ogen,  which, 
alone,  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric  air  that  we  i*espire.  In  His  divine 
wisdom.  Providence  has  placed,  almost  everywhere  in  the  arable  soil,  and  in  abundance, 
all  the  other  elements  that  plaota  feed  upon.  Moreover,  the  Almighty  has  created  in 
inexhaustible  quantities,  and  placed  pretty  well  everywhere,  but  within  reach  of  the 
farmer,  the  four  elements  indispensable  to  plant-life,  and  which  are  not  found  in  land 
naturally  poor  or  exhausted  by  cropping.  It  is  our  duty  then — be  we  farmers,  gar- 
deners, orchardists  or  florists — to  study  these  laws  of  Providence  more  carefully,  for 
they  rule  over  every  sort  of  cultivation  ;  and  then  to  impart  to  the  soil  the  care,  and 
especially  the  nutriment,  of  which  it  stands  absolutely  in  need. 

OouLAR  Demonstration. 

I  would  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the  engravings  that  follow.  Let  us 
see,  in  the  first  place,  how  it  has  been  contrived  that  the  yield  of  the  potato,  the  food 
of  the  poor,  has  been  doubled,  even  quadinipled. 

You  observe  in  Fig.  2,  an  oi'dinary  yield ;  still,  a  much  better  yield  than  is  aver- 
aged in  our  long-settled  parishes.  These  two  cuts,  we  must  remember,  are  the  faith- 
ful reproduction  of  plants  grown  in  the  same  field,  in  the  same  manner  exactly, 
except  that  in  one  part  of  the  plot  (No.  1),  the  potato-crop  was  preceded  by  lupins  a 
legumen  that  roots  very  deeply  in  the  ground.  The  land  being  very  light,  and  the 
subsoil  dry  and  porous,  the  drought  deprived  part  of  the  crop  of  moisture ;  this  part 
is  represented  on  the  left— Fig.  2. 

Vkry  Deep  Ploughing  for  Potatoes. 

In  oi^er  to  ensure  more  humidity  to  the  soil,  and  more  food  to  the  plant,  the 
field  in  question  was  ploughed  sixteen  inches  deep,  a  furrow  absolutely  unknown  in 
this  province.  It  is  now  proved,  and  that  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in  all  light  and  in 
all  well-drained  soils,  very  deep  ploughing  will  increase  the  crop  of  potatoes  in  a 
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marrelloos  manner,  as  it  is  certain  then  that  the  potato  can  only  develop  itself 
thoroughly  in  a  deeply  worked,  pulverised  soil. 


Eppbot  op  Leguminous  Plants  on  the  Potato. 
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Epfbcts  of  Leguminous  Plants  on  the  Potato 


In  that  part  of  the  field  (No.  1),  in  which  the  lupins  grew,  the  year  before,  the 
roots  of  the  potato  penetrated  the  subsoil  to  the  great  depth  of  40  inches,  thanks  to 
the  tiny  channels  formed  by  the  strong  deep-sinking  *  roots  of  the  lupins  (fig.  !No. 

3.)  The  roots  of  the  red-clover  would  have  the 
same  effect  everywhere,  when  that  plant  pre- 
cedes the  potato.  At  that  depth,  the  potato* 
I'oots  can  obtain  an  abundance  of  moisture  even 
when  the  surface  is  quite  dry.  Hence,  came 
the  yield  of  380  bushels  an  acre,  or  four  times 
as  much  as  the  average  yield  of  our  worn  out 
farms.  In  the  '*  Journal  d*  Agriculture,"  August 
1895,  will  be  found  all  the  details  of  this  most 
interesting  and,  what  is  more,  most  profitable 
demonstration.  Let  it  be  our  duty  to  repeat 
this  experiment  as  soon  as  possible,  in  our 
fields  or  in  our  gardens,  for  our  own  good, 
fii-st  of  all,  but  especially  for  the  good  of  our 
neighbours. 

Here,  then,  ai-e  several  very  distinct  lessons : 
1.  The  necessity  of  aflfoixling  to  the  potato-crop 
a  deeply  worked  soil,  containing  all  the  necessary 
elements  of  fertility ;  2.  To  grow  this  crop  in 
succession  to  a  good  crop  of  legumens,  with  their 
deep-reaching  numerous  roots,  which  will  ensure  to  the  potato  a  fresh  source  of 
nutriment,  deeply  buried  in  the  soil,  and  will  give  it  full  suppliesof  the  much  needed 
moisture,  which  is  more  frequently  wanting  in  dry,  light  land  which,  with  that  excep- 
tion is  very  suitable  to  those  crops,  and  ensures  them  a  flavour  and  quality  very 
superior  to  potatoes  grown  on  heavy  land.  Eesearches,  conducted  with  equal  intelli- 
gence, have  enabled  us  to  contend,  nowadays,  with  great  success  against  those  various 
diseases  that,  for  many  years  have  rendered  potato-growing  so  uncertain.  Such, 
gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  beneficial  eff'ects  of  science,  applied  to  agriculture,  as 
connected  with  this  very  important  branch  of  our  crops. 

Let  us  see  now,  in  Fig.  No.  4,  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  plant  a  dose,  more  or 
less  great,  of  nitrogen,  and  a  complete  dressing  of  the  three  other  elements  mentioned 
above.  In  the  growing  crops  of  grain  here  represented,  the  soil  and  the  cultivation 
were  exactly  the  same. 


FiG,  3.— The  Lupine. 


Pit70tonte«=«tap-rooted,  A.  R.  J.  T. 
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Fig.  4. — Effiots  of  Nitroqbn  on  Grain,  Timothy,  Etc. 
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And  yet,  the  yield  is  four  or  five  times  greater  where  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  lime  are  present.  Instead  of  7  or  8  bushels  of  oats  per  ai'pent, 
which  represents  the  crop  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  table,  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
grains  or  roots,  the  judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilisers  raises  the  yield  to  28  or 35 
bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  on  an  average  of  years,  or  an  equivalent  increase  in  the 
produce  of  other  grains  or  roots. 


The  Extra  Cost  op  a  Supkrior  Crop. 

I  stated,  just  now,  that  this  enormous  difference  in  yield  is  obtainable  at  a  very 
trifling  extra  expenditure;  and  here  is  a  proof  of  it:  You  will  all  admit  that  every 
farmer,  must,  to  begin  with,  provide  for  the  general  expenditure  of  his  farm.  First, 
he  most  have  a  lot  of  cleared  land ;  this  must  be  drained,  ploughed,  harrowed  and 
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\vater-furrowed.  He  must  also  have  farm-buildings,  teams,  ploughs,  &c.,  together 
^th  seed,  both  grain  and  pulse.  Then,  the  fields  must  be  fenced  to  keep  stock  fi*om 
damaging  the  crops.  Lastly,  if  be  really  cares  for  his  own  interests,  he  must  pre- 
pare his  farm  properly,  by  getting  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  weeds,  the  woi'st 
enemies  of  the  farmer.  There,  so  much  for  general  expenditure,  be  the  land  rich  or 
poor,  whatever  the  crop  may  turn  out  to  be,  and  I  will  add  that,  all  this  being  pro- 
vided for  and  well  done,  the  farmer  must  next,  if  he  be  logical,  pi*ovide  emphatically 
for  the  manuring  of  the  land.  For,  it  is  impossible,  without  miraculous  interpoeition, 
to  get  abundant  crops  from  a  soil  void  of  fertility ;  just  as  it  is  impossible,  miracle 
apart,  to  feed  a  family  without  the  proper  quantity  of  suitable  provisions.  Do  not, 
gentlemen,  such  truths  strike  you  at  once,  or  to  use  a  common  expression :  do  they 
not  crivent  les  yeux  i.e.,  make  you  stare  f  What,  then,  must  we  think  of  the  almost 
invariable  aspect  of  our  farms,  many  of  which  have  been  under  6ultivation  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  yet  seven-tenths  of  them  have  probably  not  received  fi-om  the 
hand  of  man  a  single  dressing  of  manure  of  any  kind?  Is  it  surprising  that  our 
average  yields  have  diminished  by  one-half,  and  even  by  two-thirds  ?  Is  it  not  fall 
time  to  provide,  atany  cost,  for  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture  under  this  head  ? 


Fig.  5. — Effects  of   Phosphoric  Acid. 
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For,  sQch  a  gradual  and  systematic  impovenBhment  of  land  is  in  very  truth  a  national 
calamity,  that  must  be  caused  to  vanish  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  fortunately,  the 
means  to  do  so  are  in  our  hands. 

But  before  calculating  how  much  the  manuring  of  our  farms  demand,  let  us 
settle  precisely  how  much  our  crops  lose  by  the  want  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
soda;  and  to  this  end,  we  will  examine  carefully  Fig.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  taken  from 
photographs  of  the  natural  objects.  Fig.  4,  above,  shows  us  the  effect  of  nitrogen  on 
grain-crops.  As  you  observe : .  no  niti-ogen,  no  good  crop.  This  has  been  abundantly 
pix)ved  by  hundreds  of  experiments  in  the  different  countries  mentioned  above. 
Xow,  it  is  equally  proved  that  root-crops  of  all  kinds  demand  nitrogen  as  well  as 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime,  the  crop  being  absolutely  nothing,  as  soon  as  one 
or  the  other  of  these  four  elements  is  wanting.  Of  this,  in  the  case  of  phosphoric 
acid  we  have  the  proof  in  Fig.  5. 

This  Fig.  5,  shows  how  necessary  the  phosphoric  acid  is,  since  potash  and  nitro- 
gen, given  in  sufficient  quantity,  produce  but  little  effect  if  phosphoric  acid  is  absent. 

The  same  result  will  be  produced  on  any  kind  of  crop  as  often  as  phosphoric 
acid  is  wanting.  The  farmer,  therefore,  must  never  fail  to  supply  his.  land  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid. 

For  potash,  let  us  consider  Figs.  6  and  7.  In  these  engravings,  we  see  that  the 
plants  have  suffered  much  less  than  in  Figs.  4  and  5  ;  and  yet,  for  want  of  potash, 
the  crop  is  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  Heavy  land  always  contains 
more  or  less  potash,  easily  soluble,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  plant,  the  nature 


Fig.  6. — Effects  of  Potash  on  Grain-Crops. 
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Sand. 


I.  Without  Potash.    II.  With  i  gr.  Potash.    III.  Without  Potash.    IV.  With  J  f?r.  Potash. 
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Fig,  T. — EFFEOTa  of  Potash  on  Gkai5  Cnapa, 
ZfOam,  •  Sand, 


L  Without  PoIrhM.     n.  With  ^gr.  Potash.     11 T.  Without  Pot ruh.    JV.  With  J  gr,  PotAsh. 

r>r  the  aeflaon,  &e.  Besides,  even  in  our  ttflmiy  j^oilt?,  potash  still  oxis^ts,  in  greater  or 
lesser  propter tiontt,  especially  where  the  bush  hm  bcon  burnt  in  clearini^  the  laud, 
ibr  thi.s  operation  must  have  loft  plenty  of  potash  behiml  it.  Still,  the  good  effects 
of  potash  on  our  dirticient  crops  must  Lie  te:*totl  l^y  s^mall  comparative  experiments. 
These  distinct  trials  of  eaeh  of  the  four  fertilizing  matters  I  havt^  drawn  your  atten- 
tion to  will  be  most  useful,  and  the  attention  of  intelligent  farmers  cannot  bo  too 
tjtrongly  drawn  to  them.  They  will  be  enabled  thereby  to  reap  great  benefits  to 
both  themselves  and  their  neighbours. 

Here  are  two  engravings^  H  and  9^  which  t^ach  n^  a  leec^n,  a  lesson  but  little 
known  until  lately. 

You  saw  just  now,  how  necessary  nitrogen  U  to  the  grain-€rope  and  to  every 
kind  of  rootrCrop,  Now,  let  us  attend  to  the  legiimena;  pease  beans,  lentils,  clover, 
und  many  other  useful  fodder  plants  that  bear  pods;  here  it  is  not  the  eame.  As 
soon  ws.  those  plants  can  germinate  and  come  up  strongly ;  provided  they  h.^ive  a 
plentiful  supply  of  mineral  food  ;  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime ;  all  leguminous 
plants  can  derive  from  the  air  the  whole  of  the  niti-ogen  they  require  for  their  peifect 
development.  They  will  even  leave  after  harvest ^  in  their  rootts  and  the  soil,  a  con- 
siderable sui^lus  of  nitrogen  at  the  service  of  the  gj'ain  and  root-crops  that  succeed 
them  in  due  rotation.  Now,  the  dearest  to  buy  in  the  market,  or  to  pi-oduco  on  the 
farm,  of  all  the  foui"  elements  of  fertility  I  have  noticed  is  nitrogen;  and  more^  most 
craps  demand  a  plentiful  supply  of  it.  And  what  is  that,  but  to  say  that  Providence 
hiis,  since  the  days  of  creation,  been  good  enough  to  provide  for  the  more  pi-essing 
needs  of  the  farmer,   by  enabling  us  to  seize  upon  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  by 
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Fig.  8. — Effects  of  Nitrogen  on  Leguminous  Plants. 


I.  Phosphate  manure    II.  Phosphate  manure  III.  Phosphate  manure  IV.  Phosphate  manure 

and  Potash                        and  Potash                          and  Potash  and  Potash 

besides                                 besides  besides     -''w 

No  Nitrogen.                      i  gr.  Nitrogen.                   1  gr.  Nitrogen.  lA  gr.  Nitrogen.^ 


meaDs  of  legamiDous  plants,  assisted  by  mineral  manures,  with  which  nature  is 
plentifully  supplied,  though  arable  land  is  too  often  without  them. 

But,  you  will  say:  *'  This  seems  simple  enough,  and  is  by  no  means  a  novelty, 
Mnce,  as  you  admit,  that  all  this  has  existed  since  the  first  days  !  "  Man,  gentlemen, 
must  acknowledge  his  nothingness  (neant.)  It  is  with  this  fact  as  with  many  others, 
for,  as  an  example,  electricity  has  always  existed,  but  how  long  ago  is  it  that  your 
streets  and  houses  began  to  be  lighted  by  it  ?  And  this  power,  this  force,  have  you 
thoroughly  mastered  it  yet  ?  Has  it  shown  you  its  last  range  of  capacity  ?  By  no 
means,  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  comprehend  its  power  I 
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Fig,  9. — Effects  of  Nitrogen  on  Lxguminous  Plants. 
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Aod  so  it  is  with  agricultural  chemistry.  It  haixily  had  an  existence  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  but,  since  that  time,  scientists  have  learned  how  to  analyze  foods,  to 
weigh  them,  and  to  settle  their  exact  value.  Then,  the  different  manures  were 
attacked ;  and  we  were  shown  how  to  select  them,  and  in  what  proportions  they 
should  be  applied.  Lastly,  and  that  only  recently,  agricultural  chemistry,  has  com- 
pleted that  grand  page  of  its  work,  and  shown  us  how  to  seize  upon  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen;  how  it  is  transformed  into  nitrate,  that  chief  of  all  the  foods  of  plants. 

Lawes'  and  Gilbert's  Experiments. 


Every  intelligent  farmer  should  be  fully  informed  concerning  the  result* 
obtained  by  experiments,  carried  on  for  fifty  consecutive  seasons,  by  Sir  John  Lawes 
and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert.  These  experiments,  on  the  same  farm,  conducte<l  with  mar- 
vellous skill,  have  proved  to  demonstration  that  farmers,  who  do  not  impart  to  their 
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land  the  elements  of  fertility  they  need  to  enable  them  to  produce  good  crops,  are 
playing  a  losing  game.  These  experimenters  began  by  selecting  very  fertile  fields, 
that  they  divided  into  several  plots,  in  which  they  conducted  their  different  compar- 
ative essays.  For  fifty  consecutive  years,  wheat  followed  wheat,  barley  followed 
barley,  and  oats,  oats :  and  all  without  manure.  Again  in  other  plots  32,000  lbs.  of 
the  best  dung  was  given  every  year  to  an  acre ;  again  in  other  plots,  superphosphate, 
i.  t,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  was  used ;  in  other  plots,  superphosphate,  potash, 
doda  and  magnesia ;  and  lastly  with  these  various  mineral  manures  united,  and  cer- 
tain quantities  of  nitrogen. 

Besides  these  successive  crops,  the  same  kiod  of  demonstrative  enquiries  were 
pursued  with  the  same  care,  on  rotations. 

I  cannot,  within  reasonable  limits,  show  you  all  the  valuable  ideas  that  spring 
from  these  long  and  interesting  labours,  but  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  obtained.  You  will  find  in  it  most  valuable  instruction  as  to  the  best  means 
of  manuring  your  crops. 

Let  us  remark  in  the  first  placei»that  every  plot,  on  which  the  expenmental 
crops  were  grown,  was  worked  until  it  was  perfectly  pulverised  and  free  fix>m  weeds. 
The  difference  between  them  consisted  solely  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
manures  given  to  each  of  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  seasons  and  the 
manores  caused  the  crops  yielded  to  vary  in  a  marvellous  manner.  Thus,  in  the 
wheat  crop,  the  yield  varied  from  4f  bushels  an  acre,  without  any  manure,  to  22 
bushels  with  complete  manures,  in  the  worst  yielding  year;  but,  in  the  best  yield- 
ing year,  the  produce  was  from  seventeen  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre, 
without  manure,  to  55f  bushels  with  complete  manure.  Here  again,  the  effect  of 
manures  was  to  more  than  triple  the  yield  in  good  seasons. 
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CONTINUOUS  CBOPS  OF  WHEAT  DUBING  40  YEAES  (1852-1891.) 


TABIi£  VI. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MANURES. 
Quantities  to  the  Acre  (IJ  Arpent). 


Clean  Grain. 


Without  any  manure 

fNitrogen 200  lbs, 

14  Tons  of  dung  =  \  Phosphoric  Acid ....  120 
tPotash 240 


/'Superphosphate 400  lbs.  ^ 

With  mineral  manures'JSulP^.  of  F^h 200    ;;    I    ^^^^ 

(      "      "  magnesia. *.100    "    j 


(  200  lbs.  ammoniacal  salts 
(     =43  lbs.  nitrogen 


.      (  400  lbs.  ammoniacal  salts 
(     —  86  lbs.  nitrogen 


I 
GOO  lbs.  ammoniacal  salts 


(6001 


129  lbs.  nitrogen. 


[  550  lbs.  nitrate  of   soda 
[     =  88  lbs.  nitrogen 


Best 
-  season 
1863. 

Bshls 

Bshis 

m 

41 

44 

16 

191 

51 

{306 

lOi 

{53i 

1 

m 

{56i 

22 

{55i 

208 

te      ■>    i* 
5  _\<    i 

Bshls  Bshls 


12i 
28 

14 


13 

15 

24i 
33Ji 
35g 

36^ 


*  In  1885  and  since,  only  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Sir  John  Lawes  explains  his  great  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  during  the  fifty  consecutive 
years,  without  any  vtanure  of  any  kind^  by  this  fact  alone  :  the  land  was  well  prepared,  per- 
fectly worked,  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 
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AJmoet  the  same  yields  of  barley,  rootS)  and  of  rotation-crops,  as  of  wheat  were 
grown;  only,  it  was  shown  that,  by  the  practice  of  growing  crops  in  rotation  much 
less  mannre  was  needed  to  produce  much  greater  yields,  and  that  hoed-crops  ren- 
dered much  lese  labour  necessaiy  to  keep  the  land  free  from  weeds ;  as  the  following 
table  shows : 


CONTINUOUS  CBOPS  OF  BAELEY  DUEING  40  YEABS  (1852-1891.) 

TABIiE  VII. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MANURKS. 

Two  best 
years. 

1  Two  worst 
years. 

Average  1 
years.     I| 

Quantities  to  the  Acre  (IJ  Arpent.) 

1854 

1857 

1  1879 

1887 

Clean  Grain. 
No  mA^Tire 

Bsh  • 
35 

m 

42 

608 
62J 

Bsh  • 
26i 
5U 

39i 

578 
1« 

IBsh  • 

,  m 

1    ^1 

!    27i 
1    26^ 

Bsh  ♦ 

n 

26 

8f 

22^ 
25i 

Bsh* 
164 
488 

221 

43i 

45i 

1 

rXitrogen 200  lbs.  \ 

Farmyard  dung 31380  lbs.  =    Phosphoric  Acid ..  120   "    V 

LPotash 260    "  J 

rSuperphosphate  ...  .400  Ibs.^ 
With  mineral  manures]  KP*^-?fPJ^^- •••200   ;;    L,one. 

I      *•      **  maR^esVailOO   "  J 

"      and  200  lbs.  of  aramoniacal 

salts  ~  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen . . 

'•           "              "                        "      and  275  lbs.  of  ammoniacal 

salts  -=  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen . . 

Straw. 
Xo  manure 

LBS. 

2442 
4171 

2595 

! 

4530 
54S7 

LBS. 
1425 
2649 

1920 

3120 
4157 

1   LBS.      LBS. 
(MA 

LBS. 
1044 

(-Nitrogen 200  Ibs.^ 

Dung,  31360  lbs.  =  \  Phosphoric  Acid.  .120   "    [ 

IPotash 240   "   J 

r Superphosphate  ...  .400  Ibs.^ 

With  mineral  manui^r^"\P*^-?f^f^--^   W    [alone. 

I      "      "  magnesia.  100    "  J 
"           '*              "                       "     and  200  lbs.  of  aramoniacal 

salts  ^  42  lbs.  of  nitrogen . . 

"     and  275  lbs.  of  ammoniacal 

salts  --=  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen . . 

1842 

630 

1705 
2023 

3247 
1279 

aoo4 

3186 

Total— Grain  and  Straw. 
Vo  mftPiiT« , '    

4405    5fi7S  1           '  iru.^ 

! 

'1976 

fNltrogen 200  lbs.  ^ 

Dung,  31360  lbs.  =  \  Phosphoric  Acid.  .120  " 

IPotash 240  '*    J 

i- Superphosphate 400  lbs.  » 

With  mineral  manures]  ^ufph.  of  potash  ...  .200   ;;    1    ^^^^ 

I       "       "  magnesia.  100    "   J 

"     and  200  lbs.  of  ammoniacal 

salts  =  43 lbs.  of  nitrogen. . 

•'               **                        "     and  275  lbs.   of  ammoniacal 

salts      43  lbs.  ofinitrogen. . 

7298 
1 
4969 

7958 
9026 

i 

5564 

4111 

6336 
7734 

1 
i 

3294 

1088 

2919 
3455 

6015 

1 

2530 

5365 
15761 

•  The  weight  of  the  barley  varied,  according  to  the  quantity  and  the  sort  of  manure,  and 
ibe  se4ason,  from  51  to  54.8  pounds  a  bushel,  the  complete  manure,  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
added,  producing  the  heaviest  grain. 
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TABLE  IX. 


COMPABATIVE  TABLE. 

OF     THE    AYXRAOE    QUANTITIES    OF    llRT    MATTER    PER    ACRE    IN    THE   ROTATION  AND 


SCCOEBSIVS  CROPS  RESPECTIVELY. 

PROM  1852  TO  1883—32  years. 


\ 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
GROPS. 

1    With  Superphos- 
Without  Manure. 

phate  only. 

With  complete 
Manure. 

Cro 
rota- 
'  tion. 

pa. 

Exti 
K. 

ra 
C.  ' 

Cro 
rota- 
tion. 

P8. 

p 

Extr 
R. 

a.    1 

1 

C. 

Crops. 
rota-     fig 
tion.     §  ^ 

Extm. 
R   ic 

swedes {Z^-, 

'    228 
;       40 

236 
49 

8 
0 

1  1631 
176 

945 
142 

686 
34 

3128 
355 

1876 
345 

1252 
10   . 

Total    

2T7 

285 

8 

1807 

1087 

720 

1 

348:) 

2221 

1262      . 

■■••|! 

! 

^ley {&:.: 

1489 
1647 

875 
947 

614 

700 



1294 
1355 

1128 
1052 

166 
304 

1987  j  2298 
2129  1  2489 

Im 

Total 

3136 

1822 

1314 

2649 

2180 

469 

4116  1  4787 

,()71 

1           1 

' 

FallWheat {S^;:: 

1368      647 
2296     1082 

721 
1214 

nil 

1514 
2513 

766 
1204 

748 
1309 

1740  1  1238 
3137  1  2142 

502   .... 
995   .. 

Total 

3664  1  1729 

1 

1835 

4027 

1979 

2a57 

1  4877  I  3380 

1407    .. 

J           1           1 

Horse-beans {f^H- 

1    631 

!    879 

1 

234 
422 

3^7  1... 

457,.... 

640 

978 

265 
524 

375 
454 

1  IW 
1487 

681  '    566     . 
799  !    688 

Total  

j  1510 

656  '    854  !....jl  1618 

789 

829 

2631 

1380     1254 

1 

1 

' 

We  see  by  this  table  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  swedes,  without  any  man- 
ure, the  yiAi  of  which  is  a  paere  trifle,  the  rotation  crops  are  at  least  one-half  greater 
than  the  successive  crops  on  the  same  land,  and  that  with  the  same  cultivation  and 
manure.  Nevertheless,  barley,  with  a  yearly  dose  of  complete  manui*e,  in  the  suc- 
cessive crops,  gave  moi'e.  This  fact  is  explained  by  the  great  appetite  barley  has  for 
manure,  the  rotation  crops  receiving  the  manure  all  at  once,  in  the  hoed-crop  yeai. 

CoMinsRoiAL  Manure. 

There  is  one  fact,  completely  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  John  Lawes, 
that  will  probably  surprise  most  of  my  readers,  and  which  proves  the  correctnesft  of 
the  views  of  my  friend,  the  Cur^»  of  St.  Leonard,  as  opposed  by  some  who,  very 
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recently,  were  locliDed  to  doubt  his  veracity,  as  to  the  effects  of  commercial  manures. 
Sir  John  Lawes  shows  that,  one  year  with  another  for  50  years,  and  now  as  well  as 
formerly,  he  obtained  and  still  obtains,  after  50  years  of  ci*opping,  about  the  same 
yield  with  commercial  manures  as  with  large  dressings  of  the  best  dung.  And  if 
there  is  any  difference,  it  is  more  frequently  in  favour  of  the  crops  grown  with 
commorcial  manures,  provided  always  that  the  land  contains  sufficient  humus. 

It  results  then  from  these  demonstrations  that  the  farmer  should  take  the  greatest 
care  of  his  dung,  and  get  as  much  good  out  of  it  as  possible,  but,  that  being  done,  if 
he  does  not  desire  to  restrict  the  yield  of  his  land  to  the  poor  one-thiixl  or  one-fourth 
of  the  crop  it  would  give  when  unmanured,  he  must  use  lime,  ashes,  or  some  other 
cheap  form  of  potash,  together  with  phosphoric  acid. 

MiNKRAL  Manures. 

These  thi*ee  mineral  manures,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime,  are  not  expen- 
sive, and  they  are  the  only  indispensable  manures  for  clover  and  all  other  lignminous 
plants.  Besides,  by  adding  a  little  of  these  mineral  manures  to  the  farm-yard  dung, 
itg  influence  will  certainly  be  doubled,  and  a  much  greater  extent  of  land  can  be 
properly  manured  every  year.  As  1  said,  these  mineral  manures,  lime,  potash,  and 
eolable  phosphoric  acid  are  not  costly.  They  can  now  be  had  in  abundance  in  the 
province,  and  if  we  fearlessly  employ  them,  we  shall  see  our  crops  everywhere  yield- 
ing twice  and  tbrice  as  much  as  they  yield  now.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
more  or  less  worn  out  farms,  which,  unmanured,  no  longer  give  full  crops.  Besides, 
those  farms,  once  so  prolific,  which  used  to  yield  largely  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
&c.,  and  that  without  any  manure,  at  all,  have  become  very  scarce  indeed  in  any  of 
the  old-settled  parishes  of  the  province  ! 

Conclusion. 

But,  I  am  detaining  you  too  long,  gentlemen.  My  intention  was  not  to  read  you 
a  whole  coarae  of  agriculture,  but  to  show  you  how  to  proceed  in  making  your  farm- 
ing more  profitable.  I  aimed  especially  at  interesting  you  keenly  in  this  great  social 
question  :  the  improvement  of  the  farming  of  our  province. 

Dairtino,  our  only  Lifeboat. 

When,  in  1881,  some  earnest  persons  established  our  Dairymen's  Association ; 
when  they  nhowed  the  importance  that  which,  in  our  province,  this  new  industry  could 
effect,  people  raised  a  great  clamor  about  it,  especially  when  mention  was  made  of 
the  milliona  of  dollars  that  we  hoped  by  this  means  to  gain  for  trade  and  agriculture. 
The  future  showed  we  were  right.  We,  by  this  trade,  won  twice  and  thrice  as  much 
as  we  expected.     But,  now,  comes  another  utterly  different  problem ;  one  that  is 
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intimately  connected  with  tho  saccess  of  dairying.  Not  six  months  ago.  several 
notable  persons,  men  actuated  by  the  best  motives,  assured  us  that  this  ^clf^ame 
industry  was,  almost  entirely,  our  sole  life-boat  as  regaitis  agriculture.  But  ihej 
wore  greatly  mistaken. 

Thx  Export  of  Frksh  Meat. 

Hero,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  novel  horizon,  especially  for  us  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
opens  itself  to  us;  prospects  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial  progress  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Since  Australia — as  was  first  noted,  very  recently,  by  two 
Quebec  newspapers — since  Australia  has  found  means  to  export  profitably  to  Britain, 
across  the  hot  water  of  the  Equator  and  the  Tropics,  a  distance  four  or  five  times  as 
great  as  we  are  from  the  English  market ;  to  send,  I  hay,  in  a  fresh  condition,  doI 
only  dairy-products,  but  her  lambs,  fresh  meat  of  all  kinds,  even  the  rabbits  whose 
marvellous  fecundity  used  to  menace  with  destioiciion  all  the  pi*oducts  of  her  land,— 
since  Australia  has  succeeded,  before  our  astonished  eyes  in  this  enterprise,  thereby 
securing  an  annual  net  profit  to  her  farmere  of  several  millions  of  poundf^  sterling, 
why  cannot  Canada,  and  especially  the  province  and  port  of  Quebec,  do  as  much  ? 
Why  not,  indeed  ?  since  we  enjoy  advantages  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  the 
Australasian  colonies? 

The  Need  of  Bbfriqerators. 

This  season  we  have  had  an  abundant  harvest  What  did  we  see?  We  t^aw 
enormous  quantities  of  food  of  the  best  quality,  sold  for  low  prices,  even  wasted,  for 
want  of  modern  refrigerators  to  hold  them  in  safe  keeping.  And  the  same  thing 
that  happened  this  season,  is  repeated  every  year  that  Providence  blesses  the  work 
of  our  farmers.  And  while  our  farmers  are  thus,  for  want  of  a  good  market,  losing 
a  large  part  of  their  profits  ;  what  is  happening  in  the  countries  with  which  we  are 
in  constant  communication;  which  steam  enables  us  to  reach  in  a  few  days ? 

There,  gentlemen,  millions  of  men,  women  and  children  are  absolutely  debarred 
from  enjoying  the  very  food  that  is  sold  here  for  next  to  nothing,  or  even  thi-own 
away.  And  why?  Because  the  same  goods  are  very  scarce  there,  and  sell  lor 
prices  that  their  poverty  prevents  them  from  paying.  Have  you  any  idea  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  preserve  our  meats,  &c.,  in  perfection,  to  send  them  to  Euroj)e 
for  sale?  About  l^  cents  a  pound  !  Do  you  think  the  English  working-man  would 
live  any  longer  up3n  bread  and  cheese  alone,  for  the  latter  of  which  he  pays  fifteen 
cents  a  pound,  if  he  could  get  our  best  meats  at  10  or  12  cents  ?  And,  at  such  a 
price,  would  there  not  be  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  justify  us  in  increasing  our 
production  to  many  times  its  present  extent?  Surely,  gentlemen,  the  farmer  would 
then  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if  he  sells  at  a  profit  the  products  of  his  fields, 
ti*ansmuted  into  the  form  of  butter,  cheese,  meat  of  every  kind,  fat  poultry,  new-luid 
eggs,  &c.,  &c.  ? 
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Again,  If  Australia  has  freighted  several  large  steamei^s,  every  year, fitted  up  with 
perfect  arrangements  for  refrigerating,  and  this  for  a  voyage  of  about  40  days,  have 
I  not  right  to  say  that  this  same  trade  gives  us  the  finest  expectations  for  the  future ; 
especially  to  us  of  the  port  of  Quebec,  whose  waters,  cooled  by  the  ice  of  the  North, 
will  immensely  facilitate  the  freightage  of  these  same  exports. 

Domestic  Economy. 

I  referred  just  now  to  certain  domestic  manufactures:  the  production  of 
butter,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  which  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the 
new  system.  Allow  me  to  mention  here,  casually,  a  very  recent  plan,  one  that 
promises,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  bring  about  a  most  fortunate  change  in  our  farm- 
ing. It  concerns  the  thorough  and  finished  education  of  the  class,  the  most  re- 
spected, most  important,  the  most  admired,  even  by  oiir  rural  peasantry,  class, — the 
clacks  of  young  girls,  the  future  instructresses  of  the  children  of  our  towns  and 
country  parts,  the  mothera  of  the  Christian  families  of  our  agricultural  population. 

And,  here,  let  us  acknowledge,  with  respect  and  gratitude,  the  admirable  work 
of  ibe  Eev.  Ladies  of  the  Ui*8ulines  of  Roberval.  May  they  have  many  imitators, 
and,  before  long,  may  the  majority  of  our  country  schools  teach  their  pupils,  as 
these  ladies  are  now  teaching  theirs,  how  to  become  useful  membera  of  society,  as 
well  as  how  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  the  happiness  and  blessing  of  those 
with  whom  they  are  destined  to  pass  their  lives.  Need  I  ask  if  we  wish  complete 
success  for  this  new  and  perfect  system  of  education  ? 

How  TO  Takx  Possession  of  thb'Soil. 

Lastly,  allow  me  to  repeat,  in  my  turn,  a  most  valuable  counsel,  which  we  have 
beaiti  many  times :  '*  Canadians,  take  possession  of  the  soil  1 "  Yes,  indeed,-  let  us 
t^ke  possoseion  of  the  soil,  but  with  courage,  intelligence,  and  conviction.  Let  us  do 
bere,  what  is  done  by  the  leading  classes  in  every  well  organised  country.  Let 
us  have,  for  our  own  use,  at  least  a  small  piece  of  ground,  to  which  we  may  devote 
f»ar  leisure,  and  fi-om  which  we  may  derive  health,  strength,  and  the  finest  of  all 
pleasures.     Yes,  indeed,  let  us  take  possession  of  the  soil. 

How  TO  IMPBOVE  Our  Agricultural  Organisation. 

Let  a  perfect  education,  adapted  to  our  resources  and  needs,  enable  our  sons  to 
make  farming  flourish  anew.  Let  our  country  parts,  impoverished  by  a  general 
i^nd  alarming  emigration,  be  re-peopled  by  a  better  educated  generation,  making 
agncalture  a  perfectly  profitable  art  and  trade.  Let  the  organisation  of  our  ruial 
districts  go  on  from  improvement  to  improvement,  by  their  farmere'  clubs,  their 
tarmeiV  syndicates,  by  their  representatives  perfectly  prepared,  by  earnest  study, 
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to  promote  invariably  and  to  defend  when  needed,  the  most  precious  interests  of 
agriculture  and  colonization.  Let  the  farmers'  comitia,  where  annually  the  wisest 
minds,  the  most  earnest  devotion  of  a  whole  district,  organise,  in  future,  in  perman- 
ency, in  order  that  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  colonisation,  so  great  so  important, 
be  studied  thoroughly,  with  a  view  to  the  rapid  discoveiy  of  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding for  their  requirements. 

Let  Us  Be,  Either  Farmers,  or  the  Friends  of  the  Farher. 

In  conclusion,  I  assert  that  the  prosperity  of  the  province  insists  that  we  be 
either  farmers  in  our  own  persons,  or  the  earnest,  the  devoted  friends  of  the  farmer. 
Our  national  future,  gentlemen,  depends — need  1  affirm  it  ?— on  the  more  or  less 
solid  prosperity  which  we  unitedly  give  to  agriculture;  on  the  more  or  less  of 
intelligent  education  that  our  rural  population  combine  with  persevering,  obstinate 
labour  both  of  head  and  hand  ;  on  the  more  or  less  wise  economy  brought  to  bear  on 
the  daily  management  of  our  domestic  affairs,  both  rural  and  national. 

Let  Us  Imitate  those  Heroes,  Our  Ancestors  I 

Let  us  not  forget  what  our  fathers  were:  earnest  (*)  workers.  Christians  firm  in 
faith,  true  hei-oes.  Neither  let  us  forget  that  they  left  France  charged  with  a 
mission  from  Providence;  we  cannot  doubt  it.  They  carried  this  great,  thii^ 
beneficent  news  to  an  entire  continent.  Would  we  be  sons  worthy  of  such  fathers, 
let  us  accept  bravely,  loyally,  the  splendid  duty  imposed  upon  us — Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos — in  America,  even  if  not  in  a  new  France. 

Our  Agricultural  Missioners. 

I  feel,  Messieurs  les  missionaires  agricoles,  that  I  must,  last  of  all,  address  you 
in  particular;  you  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Civil  Province  of 
(Quebec,  and  specially  entrusted  with  a  providential  mission  in  the  hard  times  we 
are  now  passing  through.  Their  Loi-dships,  in  their  admirable  collective  charge, 
dated,  "  Epiphany,  1894,"  called  upon  you  to  develop,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  a  work  of 
public  charity,  the  needs  of  which  are  of  pressing  importance.  You  undertook  to 
vulgarize  and  cause  to  be  loved  the  teachings  of  both  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture.  By  favouring  as  much  as  possible  the  establishment  of  high  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  our  rural  districts,  you  will  soon  arrive  at  results  of  the  most 
encouiaging  nature.  As  the  final  consequence  of  your  devotion  and  labours,  you 
will  enjoy  the  lofty  satisfaction  of  having  continued,  while  extending  it,  the  truly 
patriotic  work  of  the  clergy  of  this  province  since  the  origin  of  the  colony.     Prov- 

(*)  EniMtes :  When  Koman  legionaries  had  served  their  full  time,  they  were  classed  by 
themselves,  and  designated  as  "  Emeriti."  A.  R.  J.  F. 
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idenco  will  doubtless  extol  your  work  and  show  its  appreciation  of  it  by  restoring 
pi-oductiveness  to  our  worn  out  farms,  by  social  welfare  thus  created,  by  the  good 
example  that  your  addresses  cannot  fail  to  produce  among  our  rural  population, 
which  will  I  trust,  for  many  a  day  retain  the  old  and  noble  reputation  acquired  by 
our  ancestors  of  being  cultivateurs-gentilshommes.  Thus  you  will  soon  close  the 
moQthsof  the  too  numerous  slanderers  of  our  faith  in  America,  of  all  those  who 
attribute  to  the  religious  instruction  we  receive  our  want  of  information  and  our 
past  failures  in  agriculture. 

From  my  heart,  then,  I  include  with  this  farewell :  May  the  Almighty  bless  your 
labours  and  our  labours  too  ! 

The  session  was  then  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 


SESSION  OP  WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  4TH 

The  President  opened  the  session  at  9  a .  m . 

i/r.  J.  C.  Chapais  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nomination,  and  invited 
the  membei*s  of  the  association  to  make,  after  each  name,  any  remarks  or  objections 
that  may  seem  good  to  them,  or  to  signify  their  approval. 

Report  of  the  Committee  op  Nomination. 

Waterloo,  December  3rd,  1895. 

The  undei-signed,  members  of  the  committee  of  nomination  of  this  convention, 
bave  the  honour  to  propose  the  following  persons,  subject  to  the  approval  of  this 
convention,  as  officer  and  directors  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  1896: 

Honorary  Pi^esident:  Honorable  P.  B.  de  LaBruI:re,  Quebec. , 
President :  Abb£  T.  Montminy,  St.  Georges  de  Beauce. 
Vice-President :  Mr.  Sidnet  A.  Fisher,  Knowlton. 
Secretary-Treasurer :  Mr.  Emile  Castbl,  St.  Hyacinthe. 


DIRECTORS  : 

DISTRICT.  names.  RESIDENCE. 

Arihabaska Messrs.  D.  O.  Bourbeau Victoriaville. 

Beauce J.  de  L,  Tagh£ .Scott  Junction. 

Beaaharnois Robert  Ness Howick. 

Bedford H.  S.  Foster Knowlton. 

Charlevoix  and  Saguenay. .  J.  D.  Guay Chicoutimi. 

Chicoutimi Jos.  Girard,  M.P.P.St.  G^d^on,  Lake  St.  John» 

<iasp^ L.  T.  Brodeur St.  Hugues. 
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DIRECTORS  '.—Continued. 

DISTRICT.  NAUBfl.  BE8IDENCS. 

Ibei-ville Michel  Monat Mount  Johnson. 

Joliette Sah.  Chaqnon.. St.  Paul  TErmite. 

Kamooraaka J.  C.  Chapais Lower  St.  Denis. 

Montmagny G-abriel  DuMONT....St.  Henedine. 

Montreal Alexis  Chigoine.  .  .St.  Mark. 

Ottawa J.  A.  ^AiLLANcouRT.Montreal. 

Quebec Ed.  A.  Barnard L'Ange-Gardien,  Mtcj. 

Hichelieu J.  L.  Lsmire La  Bale  du  Febvre. 

Rimouski Chs.  Pr£fontains.  .Isle  Yerte. 

St.  Francis J.  A.  Gamirand Sherbi*ooke. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Discussion  and  Adoption  op  the  Resolutions  Offered  by  Mr.  Ed.  A.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Barnard. — Before  reading  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  resolutions  I  have  pre- 
pared as  coi*ol]aries  of  the  principle^  I  laid  before  you  yesterday  evening,  as  well  as 
in  justification  of  this  long  scientific  statement,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  part  played  by 

Science  in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil. 

Trom  the  earliest  times,  among  the  most  distinguished  nations  of  the  earth 
^reat  patriots  have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  living  in  the  country.  They 
engaged,  first  in  the  pursuit,  afterwards  in  the  propagation  of  the  pnnciples  that 
govern  agriculture.  It  was  thus  that  the  classical  authors,  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
after  having  themselves  enjoyed  the  charms  of  rui*al  life,  left,  as  a  heritage  Xo 
future  genei*ations,  their  Eclogues  and  their  Georgics. 

Then,  when  the  incursions  of  the  Barbarians  had  covered  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  ruin,  bands  of  unassuming  monks,  skilful  and  robust  workera,  brought  down 
blessings  on  themselves  by  applying  to  the  art  of  cultivation  enlightened  ideas  long 
buried  under  the  oblivion  of  the  ages.  Selecting  by  preference  the  most  inhos- 
pitable, even  the  most  inaccessible  places,  the  monks  of  the  mediseval  times  cleared, 
slowly  and  with  labonous  exertions,  a  large  part  of  Eui-ope.  While  practising  con- 
stantly the  most  sublime  virtues,  they  recalled  to  life  the  lost  sciences,  among  others 
the  arts  of  drainage,  of  irrigation,  of  banking  out  the  sea,  of  cultivating  quicksands 
{?)  ;  in  fact,  all  the  great  agricultural  inventions  of  past  ages.  It  is  thus  that,  from 
<epoch  to  epoch,  agriculture  has  always  had  its  investigators  and  savans^  among  the 
most  distinguished  practioners. 
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AORIOULTURAL   ChEMISTBT. 

To  omit  all  bat  modern  progress,  and  among  other  things,  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture,  a  system,  utterly  unknown  50  years  ago,  has  been  put 
before  us,  by  which  we  are  now  enabled,  at  a  trifling  cost  to  produce,  on  apparently 
worD  out  land,  the  most  abundant  crops  by  means  of  legumens  manured  by  minerals 
alone. 

Agricultui*al  chemistiy,  a  quite  modern  science,  is  making  daily  progress  of  the 
most  wonderful  kind.  It  is  throwing  open,  even  to  the  outer  world — outside  the 
domain  of  agriculture — completely  new  views.  In  support  of  this,  I  may  quote  the 
very  interesting  essay  that  M.  Laflamme,  the  Eector  of  Laval  University  has  just 
published  on  that  savant,  that  humble  Christian,  whose  recent  death-  caused  univer- 
sal sorrow  thix>ughout  the  whole  civilised  universe  :     I  mean,  of  course,  Pastbue. 

Have  you  noted,  gentlemen,  the  firat  foundations  of  that  reputation,  so  mar- 
vellous so  truly  univei*sal,  which  the  illustrious  savant  so  justly  gained  ?  First,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  with  thorough  and  conscientious  energy. 
Herein,  lay  the  distinction  between  him  and  the  numerous  savants  around  him, 
namely,  that  he  sought,  above  all  things,  the  exact  truth. 

Before  long,  the  French  Government  confided  to  his  care  an  agricultural  investi- 
gation, for  which  purpose  he  had  for  several  years  to  forsake  the  laboratory,  la  vie 
Pai*isienne,  the  universities,  and  their  learned  professors,  his  friends,  to  lead  an 
entirely  new  life,  among  the  fields,  m  search  of  the  solution  of  one  of  tho  innumer- 
able secrets  of  Nature.  His  friends  were  full  of  solicitude  about  him.  He  will  take 
a  wrong  line,  said  they;  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  way  completely,  in  devoting 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  a  low  problem  of  practical  agriculture.  This  humble 
mission,  so  despised  by  the  learned,  really  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
the  silkworm-disease,  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied  for  its  cure. 

Pasteur  set  to  work,  with  ardour,  in  the  search  for  several  years :  no  one  but 
God  r^arding  him  !  And  what  was  the  rewaixi  of  this  ceaseless  labour  ?  He  not 
only  discovered  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  silkworm  and  its  cure,  but,  as  the 
immediate  consequence  of  his  researches,  he  found  out  the  germ  of  lifts  in  ferments  of 
every  kind ;  the  ferments  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  cider,  &c.  Before  long,  by  means  of 
his  different  cultures^  he  showed  under  the  microscope, — made  them,  so  to  speak, 
perceptible  to  the  touch — ^the  germs  of  the  most  terrible  and  ungovernable  discuses, 
•ueh  as  the  anthrax,  hydrophobia,  &c.,  and  shortly  afterwards,  he  brought  into  the 
fall  light  of  day,  the  elements  of  life,  that  the  Creator  of  the  univeree  bestowed  on  tho 
world,  ^m  its  original  foundation,  with  which  to  combat  and  mitigate,  if  not 
entirely  to  eradicate,  these  very  diseases. 

Is  not  this,  gentlemen,  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  the  success  of  Nature,  or 
more  properly,  the  laws  of  Providence,  are  intimately  associated  with  agriculture  ? 
And  does  it  not  show  how  worthy  agricultural  science  is  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  intellectual,  the  most  splendidly  endowed  of  men  ? 
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A  word,  now,  about 

AORIOULTURAL   Sci£NGE    IN   THX   PROVINCE  OF  QuEBEC. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  French  clergy  and  friars,  as  well  as  the  educated 
laity  that  accompanied  our  forefathers  into  this  country,  were,  as  regards  the  major- 
ity, men  well  acquainted  with  farming.  As  a  proof,  I  may  cite  the  fine  orohaixis  of 
the  slopes  of  Beaupr^,  of  the  parishes  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  &c.,  many  of  which  still  yield  good  crops,  after  more  than  a  century  of 
treatment  more  or  less  imperfect.  We  also  know  that  the  gardens  round  the  pres- 
byteiies,  monasteries,  seignorial  manors,  &c.,  yielded  abundantly,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  cession,  all  the  early  vegetables  then  known  in  France.  I  have  seen,  in  many 
parishes,  Chasselas  vines,  planted  under  the  French  regime,  that  still  produce  good 
grapes.  Now  the  Chasselas  is  not  an  easy  vine  to  grow ;  it  needs  special  care,  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

We  know  too,  how  prosperous  farming  was,  in  spite  of  the  ceaseless  wars,  with 
the  Indians  first,  and  thfen  with  their  allies,  the  English  colonists.  And  the  proof  of 
this  prosperity  is  doubled  in  force  by  the  truly  marvellous  increase  of  the  handful  of 
heroes,  grubbing  away  boldly  with  both  hands  on  the  mattock,  but  with  loaded 
muskets  at  their  backs. 

Unfortunately  for  our  agriculture,  communication  with  the  learned  bodies  of 
France  ceased  almost  entirely  after  the  cession  of  Canada.  To  complete  the  trouble, 
the  most  prominent  educated  laymen— up  to  that  time  the  leaders  of  the  nation- 
returned  to  France,  many  of  the  French  priests  accompanying  them ;  so  few  were 
left,  that  those  who  did  not  leave  us  had  often  the  charge  of  two  parishes.  Besides 
this,  they  often  discharged  the  duties  of  magistrates,  notaries,  and  if  need  were, 
of  doctors  and  schoolmasters.  More  especially  had  they  to  help,  to  comfort,  to 
encourage  the  farmers,  who  were  almost  utterly  ruined  by  long  and  tii^esome  military 
service ;  by  all  the  evils  that  accompany  and  succeed  a  merciless  war ;  menaced, 
above  all.  by  a  future  most  mournful  as  regarded  their  hearts  as  Catholic  French- 
men. For  three  quarters  of  a  centuiy  they  had  themselves  to  struggle  with  all 
their  powers,  and,  besides,  to  form  and  instruct  other  contestants,  to  work  for  the 
preservation  and  continuance  of  what  is  the  dearest  to  us  of  all  things  in  the  world : 
our  religion,  our  language,  our  Christian  laws. 

Under  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,  is  it  surprising  that  the  science  of 
agriculture  was  neglected,  even  forgotten,  during  all  this  period,  by  our  govern- 
ing classes  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  for  more  than  a  century,  farming  was  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  farmers  (avx  hommes  du  metier).  So  true  is  it,  that  50  years 
ago,  when  I  first  went  to  college,  I  found  that  the  pupils  were  at  once  classified 
accoi-ding  to  their  talents  and  their  fitness  for  different  occupations.  Now,  the  less 
clever  ones  were  always  set  down  in  this  fashion — pardon  me  if  I  use  the  phrases 
used  by  the  lads — "Oh  !  that  follow  is  too  great  an  ass  to  become  a  learned  man; 
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he'll  have  to  be  a  farmer!  "  The  idea  of  any  connection  between  science  and  fann- 
ing was  ridiculous  to  their  minds  !  As  for  what  farming  can  do  for  this  province  of 
oars,  this  is  what  educated  men,  living  in  the  country,  have  often  said  to  mo,  after 
agricultural  lectures  at  which  they  had  been  present:  ^*  You  are,  doubtless, Monsieur, 
fall  of  zeal ;  but  you  seem  to  forget  that 

"Our  Province  is  not  an  Agricultural  Country!" 

What!  Our  province  not  an  agricultural  country  ?  Were  these  gentlemen  not 
aware  that  every  farm-product  of  Scotland,Belgium,  of  tbe  North  of  France,  the  most 
prosperous  agricultural  countries  of  Europe,  grows  hero  as  freely  as  there,  but  more 
npidly,  and  costs  less  to  grow?  Thank  God,  Sirs,  these  prejudioes  have  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  disappeared,  since  1872,  whnn  dairying  opened  a  new  field  of  activity 
to  thousands  of  educated  youths;  our  agricultural  lecturers;  our  teachers  and 
inspectors  of  dairying;  our  proprietors  and  makers  of  the  1500  creameries  and 
cheesories  established  since  the  above  date  in  the  Province.  Go,  now,  and  tell 
certain  progressive  farmers  that  agriculture  cannot  be  made  to  pay  here  !  You  will 
^oon  hear  their  reply. 

This  self-same  year,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Quebec,  on  a  farm  supposed 
until  lately  to  be  worn  out,  an  advanced  farmer  grew  a  crop  of  wheat  of  considerable 
extent,  such  as  is  rarely  gi-own  anywhere.  This  advanced  farmer,  this  amateui',  I ' 
may  say  this  artist  in  farming,  you  all  know:  M.  Victor  Chateauvert,  M.P.P.  lor 
Quebec  Centre,  Honour  to  him !  But  he  is  not  the  only  one,  among  the  mo3t 
distinguished  citizens  of  this  province,  who  devote  their  leisure  to  farming,  while  at 
the  same  time,  they  enjoy  the  innumerable  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  I  could  name 
several,  who  are  respected  and  admired  by  the  farmers,  and  whose  crops  are  already 
qnoted  as  models  of  economy  and  heavy  yields. 

Thank  God,  gentlemen,  our  most  distinguished  men  have  at  last  united  to  assist 
the  causes  of  agriculture  and  colonization  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Their 
Lordships,  the  Bishops  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  the  country  have 
condescended  to  join  the  movement.  They  have  endowed  the  Province  of  Quebec 
with  agricultural  missioners,  whose  patriotic  and  earnest  labours  have  already  done 
moeh  good.  Many  hundred  Farmers*  Clubs  have  been  created.  Formerly  our 
farmers  hai-dly  cared  to  be  spoken  to  about  agriculture.  In  general,  they  read  no 
farm  papers;  but  now,  most  of  them  read  the  Journal  d' Agriculture,  and  freely 
adopt  ita  teaching.  Compared  with  the  past,  we  find  an  immense  advance  in  favoi" 
of  agriculture,  and  I  note  a  fresh  proof  of  it  in  this  present  distinguished  meeting. 

Let  OS  go  on  then,  Sirs,  hand  in  hand,  and  press  onward  even  more  earnestly ; 
let  us  aid  agriculture  with  all  our  power.  Let  every  one  of  the  educated  clas^  devote 
himself  more  and  more  to  the  study  and  practice  of  rural  affairs,  by  joining  at  once 
oar  provincial  associations  of  dairying,  fruit-growing,  not  forgetting  the  newly 
€:Jlablished  one  for  the  improvement  of  our  public  roads — ^you  will  allow  gentlemen^ 
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that  this  Dewly  born  one  is  not  superfluous — ^and  we  shall  soon  see  our  old  parishes 
re-peopled ;  the  same  farms  that  hardly  supplied  the  needs  of  one  poor  family,  will 
end  by  providing  several  families  with  sufficient,  though  modest,  means  of  livelihood. 
Then,  when  that  time  has  arrived,  the  sons  and  daughtera  of  the  farmers — ^instead  of 
deserting  the  country  and  becoming  servants  or  labourei's,  and,  too  often,  the  very 
slaves  of  the  factory-towns — will  cause  farming  to  put  forth  fresh  buds  in  the  old 
parishes,  or  direct  their  steps  with  courage  and  energy  to  our  new  centres  of  colon- 
isation. Then,  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  the  true  strength  of  the  nation  wUl  be 
found  most  developed  in  the  possession  and  intelligent  exploitation  of  the  land, 
insuring  thus  resolute  independence  to  the  greater  number,  conjoined  with  a  noble 
and  perfect  self-reliance.     (Cheers!) 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  I  have  to  submit  to  you  : 
'    Resolution  1.    Seeing  that  most  of  our  farms  are  far  from  yielding  all  they  could 
produce,  profitably,  were  they  bettor  cultivated  ; 

Seeing  that  all  possible  means  to  destroy  weeds  and  to  properly  manure  the 
land  are  not  everywhere  employed; 

Seeing  that,  too  frequently,  the  plough-furi*ow  is  not  deep  enough  to  lessen  the 
bad  effects  of  a  long  drought,  or  of  a  superabundance  of  rain  ;  and,  also,  that  its 
shallowness  prevents  the  complete  utilisation  of  the  manures,  which  sink  into  the 
sub-soil  and  are  finally  lost ; 

*  Seeing  that  our  heavy  lands  would  pay  much  better  and  be  more  easily  worked, 
if  an  economical  system  of  draining  at  a  sufficient  depth,  were  adopted  ; 

The  Dairymen's  Association  begs  to  express  a  hope  that  all  friends  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  Province,  especially  the  agricultural  missioners,  the  directors  of  our 
farm-schools,  lecturers,  editors  of  the  Journals,  &c.,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
ensure,  as  soon  as  possible,  notable  progress  in  these  matters,  matters  that  are  the 
more  pressing  in  proportion  to  their  possessing  the  power  of  rendering  our  farming 
much  more  remunerative  than  it  now  is. 

Resolution  2.  Seeing  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  hay  and  grain  crop.-*,  all  of  which  are  sold  in  the  i*aw  state,  has 
rendered  our  farms  more  or  less  unproductive; 

Seeing  that  farmyard  dung,  as  it  is  made  and  preserved  in  general,  cannot  alone 
suffice  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  land,  especially  in  tho^e  too  numerous  pieces  of 
land  that  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  manured  since  they  were  cleared. 

Seeing  that  all  the  authorities  on  this  subject  advise  us  to  use  four  fertilising 
matters, — which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  too  often  neglected  hero— either 
together  or  separately. 

1  he  Dairymen's  Association  recommends  to  all  those  interested  the  choice  of 
the  two  following  methods,  which  will  permit  them  to  manure  their  land  sufficiently 
to  make  it  gi*ow  very  remunerative  crops  : 

First,  by  the  purchase  of  linseed-  or  cotton  -cake,  or  any  other  farinaceous 
food,  suited  to  the  completion  of  the  rations  of  their  cattle,  so  as  to  get  better  milk 
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and  more  of  it,  to  feed  a  larger  number  of  cows  more  economically  and  to  more 
prodt,  and  also  to  obtain  thereby  a  more  copious  supply  of  better  dung  ; 

And  if  this  first  method  shall  not  suffice  for  the  manuring  of  all  the  farms  that 
need  it,  the  Association  recommends  the  employment  of  lime,  potash  and  phosphoi-ic 
acid,  to  be  used  either  conjointly  with  a  smaller  dose  than  usual  of  duQg  for  grain 
and  iegumens,  either  mixed  and  used  directly  for  the  production  of  such  plants  as 
ciovei*,  pease,  beans,  &c.,  lentils,  vetches,  lupins,  &c.,  which  leguminous  plants  will 
not  fail  to  produce  excellent  fodder,  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and,  in  their  roots,  will 
leave  in  the  land,  in  addition  to  the  four  indispensable  manurial  matters,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  will  I'apidly  be  converted  into  humus. 

Besolution  3.  Seeing  that  the  best  means  of  producing  the  best  butter  and 
cheese  economically  consists  in  the  erection  of  large  factories,  well  built,  well  fitted 
up,  and  under  good  management,  as  well  as  in  the  carriasce  of  milk  to  them  by 
contract ; 

The  Bailsmen  s  Association,  as  represented  by  the  members  here  present,  holds 
that  it  is  important  that  means  should  bo  adopted  as  soon  as  possible  to  encourage 
prefei'entially,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  guarantees  for  the  future,  the  large 
factories  thus  fitted  up  and  managed. 

M,  J.  C.  Chapais  seconded  by  M.  Sam,  Chagnoriy  proposed  that  the  above  three 
resolutions  be  adopted  uranimously. — Carried  nem,  con, 

Besolution  4.    Mr,  Barnard — Seeing  that  improved  roads  are  of  vast  advantage ' 
to  the  patrons  of  dairying  and  to  farmers  in  general,  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  is  earnestly  prayed  to  amend  the  municipal  code  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
the  Dairymen's  Association,  and  its  delegates,  as  such  (^is  qualitS),  the  same  power 
to  sue  as  has  every  individual  who  sues  in  his  own  name. 

Gentlemen,  this  resolution  demands  explanation.  It  was  prepared  last  year, 
and  many  attempts  have  already  been  made  with  a  view  to  its  realisation.  The  gist 
of  it  is  to  find  40  persons  to  form  themselves  into  an  association  to  ask  from  the 
Government  an  act  of  incorporation,  with  power  to  compel  the  municipalities,  as  an 
iodividnal  can  compel  them,  to  keep  the  roads,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  in  good 
order.  In  order  to  start  such  an  association,  some  expenditure  is  needed,  and  for 
that  purpose  wo  must  have  the  aid  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of 
atrriculture.  We  need  also  active  and  earnest  directors.  You  may  say:  "Our 
Directoi-s  have  already  too  much  to  do."  I  only  ask  from  them  one  thing,  that  is 
to  do  what  they  can.  For  if  we  do  not  find  among  ourselves  some  one  who  will 
interest  himself  in  this  project,  experience  of  the  past  leads  me  to  fear  that  wo  shall 
not  find  what  we  need  outside  our  association.  All  I  ask  is  that  we  should  be 
aathoinBod  by  the  law  to  do  what  we  can  do. 

The  law  ought  to  allow  the  new  association  to  sue,  by  one  of  its  directors,  any 
monicipality  whose  roads  are  in  bad  order. 

Jf.  T.  J,  A,  Marsan — ^Evidently,  the  association  will  begin  by  asking  for  the 
improvement  of  the  roads;  but  to  render  its  power  effective,  something  more  must 
he  done. 
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The  Rev.  F.  Charest — Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Dairymen's  Association  is 
to  erect  itself  into  an  association  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  or  is  it  a  new 
body,  independent  of  the  Dairymen's  Association,  that  is  to  seek  incorporation? 

M.  Chopais — 'No ;  it  is  an  independent  one. 

M.  Marsan—l  was  about  to  ask  Mr.  Barnard,  just  now,  to  explain  the  working 
of  this  association  to  us. 

Mr.  Barnard. — I  am  all  the  more  willing  to  give  M.  Mars^n  the  explanation  he 
seeks  because  I  had  the  intention  of  asking  the  meetinsr  to  allow  me  to  do  so. 

Having  already,  in  1878,  begun  the  formation  of  a  similar  association,  we  had 
drawn  up  our  constitution.  The  working  of  the  ^'  Association  of  good  roads/'  would 
be  about  the  same  as  the  old  one ;  when  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  spot  in  any  road 
in  a  municipality  is  pointed  out  to  it,  whether  by  the  school-master,  the  road- 
inspector,  or  even  by  the  cur^^  the  association  would  notify  the  municipality  that  its 
road  was  in  very  bad  oixler,  and  that  if,  in  ten  days'  time,  the  road  was  not  repaired, 
the  association  would  proceed  against  the  municipality  to  oblige  it  to  put  the  road 
in  oi'der. 

The  Rev.  V.  Charest — Would  it  not  be  a  serious  matter  to  establish  an  association 
like  this  with  power  to  act  over  the  whole  Province  of  Quebec  on  the  sole  inform- 
ation of  one  individual  in  any  parish  ?  How  could  you  notify  at  the  proper  time  a 
mayor,  or  a  seci*e1ary-treasurer,  that  such  or  such  a  road  in  the  parish  was  lo  bad 
order  ?  Before  such  a  notification  could  reach  the  mayor,  if  the  road  were  really  in 
a  dangerous  condition,  more  time  might  be  lost  than  is  needed  to  cause  the  death  of 
two  or  three  people. 

Mr,  Barnard—Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  deprive  all  the  people  in  the  parish 
of  the  right  to  demand  that  a  dangerous  road  should  be  repaired.  We  ask  for  the 
association  the  same  right  that  each  individual  enjoys  under  similar  circumstances. 
At  present,  no  one  being  specially  charged  with  theduty  of  seeing  that  the  municipal 
authorities  keep  their  roads  in  good  order;  no  one  having  a  special  mission  to  compel 
these  bodies  to  report  them ;  they  are,  generally,  in  bad  order.  When  the  "  Associ- 
ation of  good  roads  "  shall  have  obtained  its  powers  of  acting,  its  secretary,  after  the 
ten  days  notice  mentioned  above,  will  be  able  to  sue  at  once.  There  would  be  some 
one  responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  proceedings,  which  would  be  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  be  simply  vexatious,  but  that  there  would  be  witnesses  in  a  position  to 
prove  that  the  road  was  in  perilous,  bad  order.  The  municipality  would  be  notified 
by  the  association  that  such  or  such  a  spot  in  the  road  was  dangerous ;  that  a 
carriage  had  been  damaged  there,  or  some  one  hurt  there,  and  that  if  the  road,  or 
the  bridge,  in  question, — if  the  accident  were  due  to  the  bad  condition  of  a  bridge, 
— be  not  repaired  within  ten  days,  the  Association  would  prosecute.  The  notices  are 
printed,  there  is  only  to  fill  in  the  blanks,  and  for  each  notice  the  secretary  receives 
a  dollar,  more  or  less,  as  an  indemnification. 

M.  Chagnon. — Might  not  this  mode  of  procedure  cause  a  law-suit  in  the  case  of  a 
proprietor  refusing  to  repair  his  road  ?    We  have  had  a  parallel  case  in  the  county  of 
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Joliettc.  Several  acoidents  had  happened  owing  to  a  hole  in  that  part  of  the  i*oad 
belonging  to  Dr.  Forest;  a  man  named  Mercier  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  there. 
He  bi-ought  his  action,  and  two  or  three  witnesses  swore  that  in  that  very  hole  other 
pei*sons  had  been  upset  on  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  his  accident  took  place. 
D. .  Forest,  producing  seven  or  eight  witnesses  in  court,  proved  that  that  part  of 
the  road  was  M.  Tavocat  Faribault's,  and  that  his  own  road  was  in  good  order.  The 
.suit  cost  from  $700  to  $800,  and  M.  Mercier  lost  his  cause. 

Mr.  Barnard.— M.  Mercier  ought  to  have  sued  the  corporation,  and  not  a  private 
icdividual,  for  the  municipalities  are  responsible  for  the  stale  of  their  roads.  So,  let 
m  make  them  underetand  our  powei*s ;  all  that  we  want  is  simply  to  notify  them 
that  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  law  respected.  In  our  district,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  obtain  good  results  by  these  means.  All  these  appointments  or  formations 
of  associations  would  fail  to  cure  this  evil  in  its  earlier  stage.  It  is  the  principle  of 
the  laws  or  regulations  belonging  to  the  roads  that  is  in  fault.  Our  roads  are  boggy, 
deep  in  mud,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  in  order  at  all  seasons,  and  it 
woald  be  useless,  and  perhaps  unjust,  to  our  people.  We  must  then  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  our  roads  by  other  means,  by  practical,  legal  means.  It  is  difficult 
eDOQgh  to  get  fine,  hard  roads  at  all  times,  and  I  fear  that  this  resolution  is  not 
:^ufficient  to  enable  us  to  reach  that  end.  We  need  municipal  laws ;  coercive  laws 
will  not  succeed,  or  will  with  diffif^ulty  succeed,  in  bringing  about  good  results.  We 
know  that  we  want  good  roads ;  but  we  also  know  that  good  roads  mean  taxation, 
and  our  folk  will  not  hear  of  taxation.  To  succeed  in  getting  them  to  submit  to 
taxation,  to  allow  the  municipalities  to  do  the  work  of  improving  the  necessary 
roads,  we  must  first  convince  the  people  that  it  would  clearly  benefit  them,  and 
would  save  them  much  money:  in  their  carriages,  their  horse-keep,  their  harness, 
&c.  And  you  will  have  great  difficulty  in  driving  this  conviction  into  the  minds  of 
oar  people.  Very  few  are  those  who  believe  that  good  roads  are  advantageous ;  the 
bulk  of  the  people  do  not  think  so.  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  talk  before  this 
result  can  be  obtained.  In  the  United  States  this  question  has  been  for  years  under 
discussion.  Some  States  have  passed  a  law  to  improve  the  i*oads ;  others  have 
refused  to  follow  their  example.  In  France,  did  it  not  take  centuries  to  arrive  at 
the  general  improvement  that  now  excites  the  admiration  of  all  foreigner  ?  And 
what  has  been  its  cost? 

A  thorny  question  is  that  of  taxation.  We  know  that  the  saving  resulting 
from  good  roads  is  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  their  making  and  subsequent  repairs. 
Some  farmers  understand  this  ;  the  pi*ogressive  ones  see  the  evil  and  the  remedy  to 
be  applied  to  the  present  state  of  things ;  but,  as  I  said,  they  are  not  the  majority. 

It  is  clear,  Grentlemen,  that  I  am  not  extricating  you  from  this  difficulty ;  I  am 
only  pointing  out  the  up-hill  work  before  us  in  our  attempt  to  get  good  roads  all 
over  the  province.  Doubtless,  the  means  suggested  may  do  some  good,  because  a 
good  example  gradually  convinces  people,  but  to  adopt  coercive  measures  at  present 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  premature  step.     It  might  perhaps  be  wise,  too,  if  we  had 
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the  moaDB,  to  encourage  the  muDicipal  councils,  or  private  people,  who  would 
improve  their  roads.  At  St.  Jacques  I'Achigan,  the  inhabitants  have  formed  a 
society  and  macadamised  their  roads  at  the  common  expense.  An  excellent  example 
to  follow,  but,  sad  to  say,  it  has  hardly  spread,  and  progress  does  not  travel  rapidly. 

M.  Casiel. — Do  you  not  think,  M.  Marsan,  that  the  creation  of  an  association  for 
the  promotion  of  good  roads  would  have  the  same  results  as  the  creation  of  the 
Dairym9n*s  Association  ?  Since  its  formation,  fifteen  years  ago,  it  has  undoubtedly 
made  progress ;  progress  has  been  made  under  the  impetus  it  has  given  to  this  source 
of  oar  income.  It  has  grouped  men  together  who  have  at  heart  the  improvement  of 
the  industry,  and  these  men,  when  Once  they  had  entered  the  association, .  have 
worked  energetically  for  the  common  good.  Can  we  not  equally  look  for  as  devoted 
members  of  the  association  for  the  improvement  of  our  roads  ? 

M.  Chapais, — I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  we  must  work  with  all  our  powers  for 
the  organisation  of  a  "good  roads  association."  We  have  before  us  the  example  of 
the  United  States.  Several  States  of  the  Union  have  spent  millions  on  the  impi'ove* 
ment  of  their  roads.  And  the  results,  do  you  ask  ?  The  value  of  the  landed  property 
alongside  these  good  roads  has  increased  300  per  cent !  Ontario  is  also  an  example 
to  us ;  a  like  association  was  formed  three  years  ago,  with  excellent  lesults.  Should 
we  succeed  in  forming  a  similar  society  and  get  it  incorporated  by  the  Government, 
with  the  powers  we  propose  to  ask  for,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  visit  every  place, 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  improvement  of  our  roads,  lind  to  drive  into  the  minds 
of  the  farmers  this  idea:  the  roads  must  be  improved.  We  shall  find  men  in  every 
municipality  who  will  interest  themselves  in  the  cause,  who  will  impart  enthusiasm 
to  it,  and  who,  when  they  become  municipal  officials,  will  be  in  a  position  to  aid  in 
the  execution  of  the  law,  first,  by  keeping  their  own  roads  in  good  oilier,  thus  setting 
a  good  example,  and  then  by  their  influence  as  officials  of  the  municipalities ;  and, 
in  this  way,  we  shall  advance.  If  we  make  no  attempt  at  improvement,  if  we  lie  on 
our  oars,  we  shall  indubitably  remain  in  the  rear. 

M.  Marsan. — It  would  be  desirable,  then,  to  select  people  capable  of  pushing  on 
this  project. 

Mr,  Barnard. — My  object,  in  drawing  up  this  resolution,  was  to  cause  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter,  after  haying  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  duty  of  labour- 
ing in  such  a  cause  appears  to  be  more  properly  entrusted  to  an  association  than 
to  individuals.  If  an  association  is  formed,  agreement  in  working  is  gained,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  is  in  proportion  to  the  talent  and  good  management  of  the 
members.  One  solitary  man  is  utterly  unable  to  gain  any  good  results  in  such  an 
undertaking  as  this,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say :  Let  us  at  once  found  the 
"  Association  of  Good  Eoads." 

If.  /  A.  Camirand. — (Sherbrooke)  The  question  of  good  roads  is  really 
important  one,  even  as  regards  the  Dairy  trade.  We  never  shall  have  good  roads, 
until  the  law  which  now  governs  our  roads  be  changed.  Says  the  proverb :  **  What 
is  everbody*s  business  is  nobody's  business."     The  number  of  those  interested  in  this 
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qaestion  mast  be  limited.  The  present  goverDment  of  the  roads  in  our  Canadian 
parishes  is  still  worse  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  Eastern  Township?.  In  the 
Canadian  parishes,  each  man  has  his  front-road,  which  each  man  manages  as  he 
chooses ;  so  that  one  bit  of  road  is  made  in  one  way  by  one  proprietor,  and  in  another 
way  by  his  neighbour.  Last  year,  I  went  through  part  of  the  parish  of  la  Baie  du 
Febvre.  The  roads  I  passed  through  were  the  worst  I  ever  saw.  With  a  little 
trouble,  agreement,  and  intelligence  expended,  in  this  fiue  parish  there  might  be 
capital  roads,  and  at  a  less  expenditure  than  that  made  on  the  dreadful  roads  I  saw 
there.  Those  who  live  or  travel  in  the  Eastern  Townships  must  have  seen  the  work 
60  easily  done  nowadays  by  the  Boad  machines.  Many  of  my  hearers  must  have  seei^ 
them  in  operation,  and  have  noticed  the  work  they  do.  This  work  does  not 
cost  one-foai*th  of  the  sum  that  the  ordinary  way  of  treating  road-making  costs,  and 
it  makes  such  roads  as  can  never  be  made  by  pick  or  shovel.  The  hand  can  never 
do  such  work  as  these  machines  do. 

In  some  municipalities,  they  have  succeeded  so  well  in  the  use  of  them  for  the- 
construction  and  repair  of  the  roads,  that  instead  of  paying  a  dollar  a  head  for  the 
work  to  be  done  on  the  roads,  only  twenty  cents  are  paid  and  the  roads  are  really 
excellent.  I  have  travelled  along  the  Hatley  roads,  and  was  surprised  to  see  their 
good  condition,  and  the  perfect  way  in  which  the  ditches  drained  off  the  water ; 
these  roads  were  more  like  a  trotting- track  than  common  roads. 

In  my  township,  Orford,  we  adopted,  four  years  ago,  the  system  of  i*oad-making 
with  these  machines,  and  our  roads  now  are  so  completely  changed,  that  even  the 
newspapers  compliment  us  upon  them ;  this  is  entirely  due  to  these  machines.  Our 
machine  cost  $250. 00 ;  I  think  one  could  be  bought  now  for  $225.00.  It  takes  six 
good  horses  to  work  it,  horses  weighing  from  1200  to  1300  lbs.  each ;  a  careful, 
intelligent  man,  with  some  experience  in  the  work,  to  manage  the  machine,  two 
drivers,  and  one  or  two  men  to  clear  away  the  stones  the  machine  ptUs  out  in  its 
passage.  Under  these  conditions,  I  start  work  on  a  mile  of  road ;  on  another 
mile  in  the  same  State,  you  and  fifty  men  with  their  picks  and  shovels  shall  go  to 
work,  and  at  night,  I  engage  that  I,  with  the  machine,  horses,  and  men  just 
mentioned,  will  have  done  more  work,  my  work  be  better  done,  my  I'oad  be  much 
better  shaped,  whether  rounded  or  not,  in  any  form  you  please ;  I  shall,  I  say,  have 
done  four  times  more  work  than  the  fifty  men  on  the  other  mile  of  road.  The 
machine  acts  on  the  road  as  the  razor  acts  on  the  face.  Some  say  that  on  a  road  full 
of  stone  this  machine  cannot  work,  but  they  are  wrong.  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
mayor  of  my  municipality,  and  it  was  I  who  caused  this  machine  we  are  now  using 
to  be  bought.  I  must  confess  that  when  1  made  the  proposition  to  the  municipality 
that  it  should  be  bought,  I  narrowly  escaped  hanging.  All  sorts  of  objections  were 
raised :  they  said  I  was  going  to  ruin  the  parish,  and  I  had  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of 
measures  to  procure  funds  so  as  to  avoid  over-burdening  the  taxpayers.  M. 
Beaubien  granted  $300,  to  be  divided  between  the  municipalities  of  Orford  and 
Magog.    The  road  I  proposed  to  improve  lies  for  about  7  or  8  miles  in  our  munici- 
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pality,  and  the  rest  is  in  Magog.     It  bad  been  decided  to  vote  $200  for  the  adjuBtiog 
of  this  road,  and  to  hire  tbe  Hatlej  machine  for  $50.    I  asked  my  council  to  allow 
me  to  bay  a  machine ;  "Give  me,"  said  I,  "the  $50  that  you   propose  to  pay  to 
Hatley,  I  will  pay  them  on  account  of  tbe  machine,  and  the  balance  can   be  paid 
later.     After  a  long  discussion,  they  agreed  to  this;  I  paid  the  $50  on  the  macbina, 
and  it  went  to  work  on  the  mad.    This  i*oad  was  encumbered  with  a  bush  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  up  to  the  very  ruts.     There  wei*e  **  second  growths  "  of  foui*,  ^ye,  of 
oven  six  inches  in  diameter.     All  this  I  had  carried  off  from  a  width  of  20  feet  ou 
«ach  side  of  the  ruts,  40  feet  cleared  in  all.     I  built  19  little  bridges  (jxmceaux)  in 
the  four  or  five  miles  of  the  improved  road,  and  all  this  with  the  government  funds, 
some  of  which  I  even  handed  over  as  a  balance  to  the  municipality ;  and  I  made  the 
best  and  finest  road  to  be  seen  anywhere.    What  we  did,  anyone  can  do;   there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  it.     All  that  is  needed  is  a  trifle  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  a  man  in  each  municipality  to  take  the  thing  in  hand  and  caiTy  it  out. 
J5ut  we  must  go  to  work ;  if  you  wait  till  the  work  does  itself,  you  will  never  have 
^ood  roads.    At  Orford,  it  was  I  who  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  with 
a  firm  determination  to  succeed,  and  there  are  our  roads.     Now,  all  roads  cannot  be 
made  in  this  way;  for  instance,  the  leading,  or  '^  high  roads,"  that  receive  the  traffic 
of  the  smaller  ones.     Such  roads,  from  the  heavy  loads  that  often  travel  over  ihem, 
nlways  end  by  being  ruined,    it  is  therefore  better  to  macadamise  them.    This, 
4igain,  is  that  which  we  have  done  at  Orfoixi.     What  a  battle  there  was  when  the 
proposal  to  macadamise  was  mooted  ?    But  there  is  no  want  of  stone  there,  and  I 
told  the  farmers  to  draw  all  the  stones  from  their  farms  close  up  to  the  road.    When 
the  time  came,  we  took  three  miles  of  road,  every  season  we  made  200  to  500  feet  of 
macadam,  last  year  800  feet,  and  now  we  have  nearly  a  mile,  and  that  I  can  adduce 
as  an  example  to  any  part  of  Quebec  Province  or  even  of  the  entire  Dominion.    One 
advantage  we  had :  some  gravel.     We  made  what  is  called   "Telfoi-d  macadam," 
which  is  as  good  as  any  first-class  macadam.    First,  we  lay  at  bottom  a  bed  of  large 
stones;  then  a  layer  of  smaller  ones  ;  and,  on  the  top,  broken  stones  small  enough  to 
pass  thi-ough  a  ring  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  finishing  with  gravel  last  of  all. 

This  place,  where  we  macadamised  the  road,  had  already  cost  the  municipality 
dear,  in  trouble  if  not  in  money.  The  council  had  been  sued  a  dozen  times.  I  am 
now  often  asked  to  make  every  road  in  our  municipality  as  our  main  road  is  made. 
We  intend  to  do  so  everywhere,  but  of  course,  in  time,  as  our  resources  will  permit. 
For  that  which  I  have  done  at  home,  I  must  tell  you  has  been  done  with  an  expendi- 
ture even  less  than  that  spent  uselessly  on  the  roads  during  the  25  yeai*s  previous 
to  the  purchase  of  the  machine.  Formerly,  the  repaira  of  the  i-oads  were  done  bj 
men  sent  to  mend  places ;  the  men  held  a  picnic ;  they  went  to  the  spot  and  filled 
the  holes  with  mud  from  the  ditch  !  Quite  a  diiferent  state  of  things  with  the 
machine ;  work  now  begins  at  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Dr,  Grignon, — Will  the  machine  work  on  hilly  bits  of  the  road  ? 

M.  Gamirand, — ^Anywhere,  if  there  is  enough  earth  above  the  rock. 
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Dr.  Orignan. — ^In  tufa,  too  ? 

if  Camrand, — Yes,  even  in  tufa. 

Dr.  Grignon, — I  suppose  the  road  has  to  be  ploughed  up  first  ? 

M.  Cajnirdnd, — By  no  means ;  we  have  never  ploughed  the  roads  in  our 
manicipality. 

Dr.  Grignon. — No  doubt  the  stone  must  be  taken  up ;  will  the  machine  work  in 
Btony  land  ? 

M,  Camirand. — Yes,  it  will.  There  is  no  land  so  hard  that  it  will  not  work  in  it ; 
only  the  very  large  stones  must  bo  removed.  I  have  seen  the  machine  raise  stones 
«  big  as  a  pail  without  the  least  injury  to  itself. 

In  future,  our  municipality  will  levy  the  road-tax  in  money.  Now,  it  is  pay- 
able part  in^money,  part  in  labour.  But,  in  future,  it  will  have  to  be  paid  altogether 
in  money,  and,  the  spring  arrived,  the  machine  will  be  set  to  work.  The  people  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  roads;  the  munieipality  will  do  the  entire  work,  and 
the  i*oads  will  in  future  be  kept  up  by  the  municipality  and  not  by  individuals. 

We  have  also  adopted  another  system  for  the  high  I'oads  (routes),  (*)  The  muni- 
cipality has  also  taken  possession  of  all  the  routes,  and  the  work  on  them  is  done  at 
the  public  cost  like  the  others.  The  old  method  after  which  the  road-work  used  to 
be  done,  was  unjust  to  some  individuals.  For  instance,  a  man  residing  five  or 
six  miles  from  a  road  (route),  of  which  he  made  use  perhaps  once  a  year,  was  com- 
pelled to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  it,  in  favour  of  other  people  who  used  it 
vithont  at  all  contributing  to  its  repair.  When  the  routes  shall  be  kept  up  by  the 
municipalities,  in  less  than  five  years  they  will  be  as  good  as  the  principal  roads.  If 
the  Government  would  pass  a  law  making  this  system  binding  on  the  whole  province, 
you  would  find,  in  a  few  years,  your  roads  so  good  that  it  would  surprise  you. 

Mr.  Barnard. — I  will  now  put  my  resolution  to  the  vote. 

M.  ChapaiSy  seconded  by  M.  Tache,  proposed  that  Mr.  Barnard's  motion  be 
adopted ;  carried  nem.  con. 

M.  Marsan^s  resolution : — Seeing  that  the  power  given  by  law  to  the  municipal 
councils  to  subdivide  and  apportion  the  public  work  of  the  municipality  between  the 
tax-payers,  or  the  ranges  or  concessions,  or  pai-ts  of  the  ranges  or  concessions  of 
these  municipalities,  is  a  cause  of  numerous  troubles  arising  from  a  failure  of  justice 
in  the  aforesaid  apportionments,  of  the  greater  expense  the  system  induces,  of  the 
imperfect  and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done,  and  therefore  of  the 
bad  management  of  the  said  water-courses,  roads,  high-roads,  bridges,  &c.,  the 
Dairymen's  Association  trusts  that  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  will  be  good 

(*)  The  articles  763  of  the  Municipal  Code  of  Quebec  reads  thus :— "  All  the  roads  {cheminn) 
whether  local,  municipal,  or  country  roads^  are  either  front  roads  or  routes.  The  front-roads 
are  those  that  go  across  the  lots  of  a  range,  and  do  not  lead  from  range  to  range,  in  front  or  in 
the  rear.    All  the  other  municipal  chemina  are  routes. — E.  C. 

(2)  Impossible  to  translate  the  two  words  into  English  except  thus :  The  route  from  Mont- 
real to  Toronto ;  the  chemin  is  out  of  repair.    Hardly  satisfactory !— A .  R .  J .  F . 
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enough  to  ameDd  the  Municipal  Code,  bo  as  to  place  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
mnnicipaiity  all  the  labour  to  be  done  on  the  public  ways  within  the  limits  of  the 
municipality/' 

M.  Castel  announced  that  he  had  just  completed  the  list  of  40  subscribers  neces- 
sary for  the  obtaining  of  the  incorporation  of  the  '*  Good  Boads  Association." 

The  President. — I  observe,  according  to  the  explanations  given  by  M.  Camirand, 
the  working  of  the  road-machine  costs  about  $12.00  a  day,  I  should  like  to  Know 
how  many  arpents  of  road  put  in  good  condition    this  sum  represents. 

M,  Camirand, — We  hold  that  we  can  manage  half  a  mile  a  day. 

The  President. --Among  stones  ? 

M.  Camirand. — Oh  I  yes  1  anywhere.  Of  courae,  where  there  are  no  stones,  in 
such  parishes  as  Yamaska,  we  can  do  a  mile  a  day.  To  make  a  really  good  road, 
with  the  machine,  the  big  stones  by  the  side  of  the  ditch  must  be  removed,  for  you 
know  that  the  machine  works  with  a  knife  (coulter  f),  and  the  big  stones  that  are  in 
the  coulter's  way  must  be  dislodged :  stones  weighing  as  much  as  300  pounds  some- 
times occur.  It  is  true  that  I  have  seen  the  machine  eradicate  trees  six  inches  in 
diameter,  but  we  know,  of  course,  that  the  eradication  of  trees  is  not  the  object  for 
which  the  machine  was  made. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  council  has  fixed  upon  the  spot  in  which 
the  work  is  to  begin,  is  to  notify  the  inspectors  of  divisions  that  the  work  is  to 
begin  in  their  division.  They  take  away  all  the  stones  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  clear  up  the  ditches  properly,  so  that  the  machine  can  do  its  work  with 
efficiency;  for  instance,  all  stones  as  large  as  a  pail  should  be  i*emoved.  The 
machine  must  do  its  work  slowly  but  surely ;  it  must  not  stop,  but  keep  on  constantly, 
regularly,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  well  and  economically. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  expenditure  of  $12  a  day  is  going  on.  DitcheB^ 
much  better  than  those  made  with  shovels,  can  be  dug  on  farms  by  this  machine. 
It  cuts  the  sides  bevelled,  or  sloped,  in  any  way  you  please.  I  myself  have  with  the 
machine,  after  having  ploughed  the  land,  made  a  ditch  from  one  end  of  my  farm  to 
the  other,  and  so  well  made  a  ditch  I  never  saw.  The  mower  can  work  across  it, 
so  can  the  horse-rake,  as  if  there  was  nothing  there  at  all,  so  perfectly  are  the  sides 
shaped. 

Mr.  H,  S.  Foster. — (in  English).  It  seems  to  me  that  this  association  cannot 
do  better  than  to  ask  the  Government  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  these  machines  for 
distribution,  at  cost  price,  among  the  municipalities.  Once  introduced,  their  usage 
will  soon  become  general.  Should  the  Government  accept  this  plan,  it  will  bring 
about  more  rapidly  than  by  any  other  plan,  the  general  use  of  this  machine. 

Mr.  Robert  Ness. — (in  English).  I  was  glad  to  hear  all  that  M..  Camirand  has 
just  told  us  about  this  road-machine.  Eveiy  parish  in  our  county  has  one.  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  depend  upon  ourselves  without  running  to  Government 
for  help  in  this  matter.    I  think  every  municipality  in  this  pi'ovince  can  afford  to 
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buy  a  machine,  so  as  to  be  its  absolute  owner;  for  absolute  ownership  will  ensure 
their  being  cared  for  properly  and,  therefore,  their  longevity. 

Mr.  Foster, — (in  English)  All  I  ask  is  that  the  Government  should  put  these 
machines  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipalities  ft  cost  price.  By  buying  them  whole- 
sale, the  Government  could  get  them  cheaper  than  a  solitary  municipality  could. 

Mr,  iVess.— :(in  English).  The  Government  has  plenty  to  do  already,  and  we 
oaght  to  leave  it  at  peace,  without  bothering  it  about  such  a  thing  as  this. 

A  machine  costs  $150.  In  our  parish,  we  adopted  the  system  generally  followed 
in  the  French  counties,  i.e.,  every  proprietor  has  to  keep  in  order  the  road  in  front  of 
his  land ;  but  we  take  good  care  that  the  law  be  put  in  force,  and  if  anyone  neglects  to 
attend  to  his  road,  we  compel  him  to  do  his  duty.  The  Council  adopted  this  system  ; 
itboaght  a  machine  at  our  expense  ;  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  work  that  a  neophyte 
cannot  make  it  operate  properly.  All  it  needs  is  two  men  who  can  guide  it.  Each 
farmer  furnishes  his  team.  How  are  the  teams  supplied  in  your  municipality,  M. 
Camirand  ? 

M.  Camirand. — (in  English.)  We  tried  to  employ  everybody's  team,  but  that 
we  foupd  to  be  a  loss  of  time ;  some  tearps  would  not  work  with  other  teams  ;  so  we 
haj  to  hunt  about  for  conformable  teams,  and  that  caused  great  loss  of  time ;  so  we 
at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  stop  that,  must  hire  three  good  teams, 
that  would  work  well  together  ;  engage  men  who  thoroughly  understood  the  job  ; 
do  the  work  ourselves,  and  do  it  well. 

ifr.  Ne$s. — (in  English.)  But  farmere  in  general  have  a  lot  of  teams  lying  idle 
that  could  just  as  well  be  doing  this  work.  With  our  machine  we  do  three  miles  of 
road  a  day,  or  at  least  two  miles,  and  we  use  our  own  teams  that  otherwise  would  be 
in  the  stable  eating  their  heads  off,  and  we  have  men  able  to  drive  them.  So  we  have 
no  money  to  pay  out,  which  is  what  I  like,  and  what  everybody  likes. 

Mr,  Barnard. — (in  English.)  You,  Mr.  Ness,  in  your  district  have  plenty  of 
heavy  draught  horses  ;  in  M.  Camirand's  parish  there  are  many  trotters  but  few 
Cljdes. 

Mr.  Ness. — (in  English.)     That  is  true  ;  we  have  Clydes  in  abundance. 

M.  Plamondon. — (in  English.)  1  have  often  passed  through  Mr.  Ness'  village, 
and  I  noticed  there  about  four  miles  of  the  best  road  I  ever  saw.  It  might  be  taken 
for  a  plank-road  ;  and  yet  they  follow  the  system  there  of  making  everyone  look 
after  his  front  road. 

M.  Camirand. — (in  English.)  Of  course,  in  speaking  of  only  making  a  half-mile 
of  road  a  day,  I  mean  a  road  that  has  never  been  previously  made.  If  you  only  had 
to  polish  up  the  road,  a  half  mile  would  not  be  much  ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  starting 
to  make  a  good  road  out  of  a  bad  one.  With  the  present  way  of  road -making,  there 
are  often  dangerous  ditches.  The  machine  makes  capital  ditches ;  it  makes  the  road 
^i^htecn  inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  the  ditches.  In  winter,  ditches  two  feet 
and  more  deep  are  hazardous  ;  for  one  is  very  likely  to  fall,  horse,  carriage,  and  all, 
into  them,  and  that  is  not  pleasant. 
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Mr  Barnard. — M.  Cafitel  having  collected  the  40  subscriptions  necessary  for 
the  founding  of  the  "Good  Boads  Association,"  I  propose,  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  to 
nominate  the  Provisional  Board  of  Directors  at  once.  M.  Camirand  will,  I  think, 
make  a  good  president,  and  we  have  two  friends  here,  the  Bevs.  MM.  Charest  and 
Bichai-d,  who  interest  themselves  greatly  in  the  question.  These  two,  with  Messrs. 
Ness,  Quay,  Dr.  Grignon  and  Barnard,  would  do  for  the  Provisional  Boai-d,  with  Mr. 
Dallaire  as  secretary.  The  promoters  of  the  bill  will  be  Messrs.  Macdonald  and 
Gii'aixi,  very  active  friends  of  ours,  and  both  of  them  directors  of  our  Dairymen's 
Association. — Carried  unanimously. 

Resolution.  5.  Seeing  that  the  formation  of  co-operative  associations  with  un- 
limited responsibility  would  be  of  great  service  to  agriculture  by  enabling  farmers 
to  :  1.  Improve  the  present  creameries  and  factories,  or  to  erect  better  ones  ;  2.  To 
buy,  or  to  obtain  on  the  best  terms,  everything  they  need  for  their  own  use,  or  for 
their  crops ; 

The  Dairymen's  Association  trusts  that  the  general  laws  governing  such  associ- 
ations be,  if  necessary,  amended,  in  order  to  permit  farmers  to  organise  themselves 
into  such  societies,  so  as  to  profit  as  largely  as  possible  by  the  numerous  advantages 
similar  associations  would  afford  them. — Carried. 

Resolution  6.  Seeing  that  those  trans-atlantic  steamers  that  are  provided  with 
the  best  system  of  refrigerators  enable  those  living  in  ti*opical  countries  to  send  to 
England,  with  profit,  not  only  butter,  but  other  perishable  goods,  such  as  fruit,  fresh 
meat,  game,  etc. ; 

The  Dairymen's  Association  trusts  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  take 
steps,  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide  Canada  with  a  system  that  is  now  endowing 
with  wealth  Australia  and  other  countries  much  further  fiom  England  than  we  are. 

Tou  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  hear,  gentlemen,  that  certain  English  colonies, 
five  tiroes  as  far  as  we  are  from  the  English  market ;  colonies  that  have  to  send  their 
goods  across  the  equator  and  the  tropics  j  colonies  not  nearly  so  wealthy  as  Canada,, 
have  succeeded  in  sending  meat  to  England,  even  rabbits  !  These  beasts,  I  bear  were 
devouring  the  crops,  and  large  sums  had  been  vainly  expended  in  trying  to  destroy 
them.  Then,  the  idea  was  formed  to  establish  a  system  of  refrigerator- vest^els,  ta 
enable  the  people  to  ^end  meat  to  England ;  and  this  has  been  done,  with  profit,  during 
several  past  years.  Mutton,  too,  is  being  sent  from  these  colonies  to  England.  And 
we,  we  who  are  much  nearer  Britain  than  they  ;  we,  who  very  soon  shall  be  able 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  six  days  ;  cannot  we  do  that,  which  Australia  has  done  ?  I 
cannot  admit  the  impossibility;  and  I  would  suggest,  gentlemen,  that  the  Association 
come  to  the  front  in  this  matter,  and  show  foreign  countries  that  not  only  have  we 
butter  and  cheese  to  send  to  England,  but  meat  as  well. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  our  meat  in  Europe,  notably  in  England.  Here, 
the  artisan  eats  meat  every  day  ;  there,  he  only  eats  it,  at  most,  once  a  week  on 
account  of  its  high  price.  And  if  rabbits  can  bo  curried  thither  across  the  tropics, 
arriving  in  good  condition,  why  cannot  we,  who  have  only  a  short  voyage  over  cold 
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water,  send  a  good  qaarter  of  fresh  poi*k,  of  beef,  or  of  mutton.  Eesolution  6  was 
canned. 

Resolution  7.  Seeing  that  the  Dairymen's  Association  rendered  last  year,  and 
may  render  from  year  to  year,  notable  service  to  its  members  and  to  the  agricultural 
pflblic  in  general,  by  carefully  organising  district  comtia,  at  whose  meetings  erudite 
lecturers,  local  men  as  well  as  visitoi-s,  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting 
the  most  pressing  of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  to  show  what  means  must  be 
taken  to  expedite  its  progress  ; 

This  Association  trusts  that  these  district  comitia  will  he  in  future  organised  in 
a  regular  system  by  the  directors  of  this  Association,  and  that  they  be  enjoined  to 
ensure  the  kindly  aid  of  the  Government  of  this  province,  of  the  clergy,  and,  in 
general,  of  all  friends  of  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  complete  success  of 
these  comitia, 

Mr,  Chapais  requested  that  the  carrying  of  this  resolution  should  be  postponed 
until  he  had  finished  his  lecture  on 

THE  DAIEY-COMITIA  OF  1895. 
Lbotuke  by  Me.  J.  C.  Chapais. 

Gehtlbmbn, — 

The  dairy-comitiay  held  under  the  auspices  of  our  Association,  during  the  winter 
of  1895,  will  form,  to-day,  the  subject  of  my  address.  As  you  know,  the  object  of 
these  meetings  was  to  discuss  and  endeavour  to  forward,  in  the  interest  of  dairying, 
which  has  become  the  national  industry  of  th.e  province  of  Quebec,  the  following^ 
principles,  to  wit  : 

That  the  patrons  must  all  take  proper  care  of  their  milk ;  i.e.,  it  must  bcr 
properly  strained,  aerated  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  cooled.  All  milk  that  is  sour,, 
or  that  has  a  bad  smell,  should  be  pertinaciously  rejected. 

That  the  makers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  if  responsibility  for  their  work 
be  imposed  upon  them,  to  refuse  all  milk  that  is  unfit  for  the  making  of  a  good 
article  that  is  like  to  redound  to  our  credit  on  the  English  market;  that  they  engage 
to  manufacture  more  with  regard  to  quality  than  to  the  obtaining  of  a  weight  of 
cheese  in  excess  of  the  average  yield  of  factories  In  general ;  that  the  same  makers,, 
while  accepting  responsibility  for  their  own  make,  decline  responsibility  for  others,. 
and  insist  that  their  cheese  be  accepted  at  their  factory,  so  as  to  limit  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  time  in  which  they  themselves  have  their  cheese  under  their  own 
control. 

That  the  Directors  of  Factories  pass  resolutions  authorising  the  maker,  and  even 
making  it  his  duty,  to  reject  all  milk  that  is  sour,  unsound,  or  of  bad  smell,  and  only 
hold  him  responsible  for  his  own  personal  errora  during  the  time  in  which  the  cheese 
is  under  his  control  in  the  factory ;  that  they  never  sell  unripe  cheese,  and  refuso 
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even  offers  from  buyers  ready  to  accept  delivery  of  too  fresh  cheese  ;  and  that,  id 
the  delivery  of  cheese  at  the  factory,  they  seek  for  a  remedy  for  all  these  disputes 
that  result  from  the  present  system,  namely,  the  selling  always  cheese  of  the  bet»t 
quality  subject  to  inspection  at  Montreal ;  the  patrons,  it  is  true,  have  suffered  lesB 
by  this  system  than  the  poor  makers,  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  alone  bear  the 
penalty  of  a  **cut  in  price,"  as  if  the  cheese  could  only  be  damaged  by  them  during 
the  pi*ocess  of  manufacture.  The  would-be  pretext  of  saving  the  reputation  of  the 
maker  is  only  the  source  of  ruin  for  him,  who,  supposed  in  the. eyes  of  the  pati'ons 
;to  be  a  first-rate  workman,  cannot  but  compromise  himself  in  their  opinion  were  he 
to  ask  for  a  visit  fi*om  an  expert  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  defective 
•method  ;  so  he  often  continues  to  make  inferior  cheese  during  a  whole  season, — that 
^Trench"  or  "Joseph" — which  injures  our  reputation,  and  will  end  in  closing  the 
market  to  our  goods  the  very  firat  time  there  happens  to  be  an  over-supply. 

In  this  system,  the  maker  settles  the  price  with  the  dealer  privately,  and  the 
patrons  are  too  often  unaware  that  their  maker  has  tui*ned  out  bad  cheese ;  were  the 
•cheese  bought  at  the  factory^  according  to  its  quality,  there  would  be  in  this  an  element 
•of  improvement  for  the  maker,  whom  the  patrons,  while  still  holding  him  responsible 
for  his  make,  might  compel  either  to  do  better  or  to  resign  his  situation. 

That  the  buyers  be  asked  to  consider  seriously  the  part  that  they,  in  their  own 
interest,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  provincial  trade,  can  and  even  ought  to, take  in 
the  improvement  of  our  dairy-products ;  they  ought  never  to  accept  delivery  of  cheese 
before  it  has  sufficiently  mature  in  the  factory  ;  lot  them  buy  as  soon  as  they  choose, 
if  they  think  it  an  advantage,  but  they  should  not  accept  delivery  or  authorise  the 
despatch  of  the  cheese  until  its  proper  age  has  arrived  ;  let  them  show  that  they 
value  good  cheese  a  little  more,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
such  than  for  cheese  of  inferior  quality  ;  the  fact  of  paying  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  price  for  moist  cheese  acts  as  a  premium,  and  encoumges  too  often  the  makers 
to  work  for  great  yields,  and  thus  to  make  an  article  that  will  compromise  not  only 
their  own  trade  but  our  national  industry. 

Let  SYNDICATES  be  encouraged,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  arriving  at  uniformity 
of  the  best  quality ;  up  to  the  present  time,  their  action  has  been  embarrassed  by  the 
want  of  distinction  in  quality,  a  reproach  we  just  now  made  to  the  buyers,  themakei-s 
frequently  refusing  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  inspectors,  under  the  pretext  that  by 
making  an  inferior  article  they  got  as  good  a  price  and  made  more  of  it  out  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  milk. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  buttbr  trade,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  butter  on  the 
English  market  under  the  better  conditions ;  that  provision  be  made  for  refrigerating 
compartments  on  steamers,  and  that  regular  shipments  of  fresh  butter  be  made 
weekly,  so  that  our  butter  may  i*each  the  English  consumer  in  all  its  freshness,  the 
disfavour  it  still  encounters  on  that  market  being  derived  especially  from  the  fact 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  butter  was  only  exported  after  having  passed  the 
summer  in  storage  at  Montreal,  and  thus  only  reached  the  consumer  sevei-al  months 
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after  makiDg,  in  a  more  or  less  off-flavour  condition,  which  made  it  hopeless  for  it  to 
gain  the  price  of  table-butter,  and  relegated  it  to  the  rank  of  cooking  butters. 

The  comitia,  too,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  listening  to  a  detailed  report  of  the 
tour  of  Messrs.  Gigault  and  Leclair  through  England,  Denmark  and  Franco,  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  our  relations  with  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  products. 

These  comitia,  19  in  number,  were  held  at  Granby,  Lachute,  St.  J^r6me  de 
Terrebonne,  Ste.  MaHine,  Vaudreuil,  Beloeil,  Eimouski,  Ste.  Anne  La  Pocatierd, 
Roberval,  St.  J^r6me  du  Lac  St.  Jean,  Chicoutimi,  St.  Jean  d*Ibei*ville,  Sorel,  Joliette, 
Xicolet,  Arthabaska,  Eichmond,  Sherbrooke.  The  lecturere  who  took  part  in  them 
were  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Cdt^,  Secors,  and  Eeid,  Messrs.  Fisher,  Tyler,  Dallaire, 
Coulombe,  Macfarlane,  Grignon,  Bourbeau,  Castel  and  Chapais,  besides  a  number  of 
local  speakers,  priests,  members  of  parliament,  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Associ- 
ation, etc. 

The  first  comitia  was  held  in  your  district,  Bedfoixi,  at  Granby.  As  for  this 
district,  I  am  sure  the  proper  management  of  its  syndicates  will  not  be  neglected? 
for  their  superintendence  is  entrusted  to  devoted  friends.  The  first  syndicate  was 
formed  hare,  in  1891,  by  Mr.  Foster.  He  "  beat  the  march,"  and  his  example  had  a 
good  effect.  This  syndicate  now  has  thirty-seven  associates.  You  will  find  by  this 
how  well  his  good  example  has  been  followed.  Progress  here  has  been  marvellous. 
The  district  won  the  first  prizes  at  our  exhibitions,  and  proved  its  equality  in  produc- 
tion with  Ontario.  Mr.  Fisher,  too,  has  worked  most  energetically  for  the  improve- 
ment of  dairying  in  these  parts.  He  is  our  Vice-President,  and  the  progress  made  in 
dairying  in  this  distnct  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  constant  eflPorts  and  intelligent 
labour  of  these  two  indefatigable  friends  of  farm  and  dairy. 

The  second  comitia,  held  at  Lachute.  Dr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Owens  warmly 
congratulated  the  Dairymen's  Association  on  the  work  it  had  undertaken  in  holding 
this  meeting.  This  district  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  best  inspectoi-s  of  syndicates  we 
have. 

One  of  the  most  important  meetings  was  that  held  at  St.  J^rdme  de  Teri-ebonne. 
It  was  got  up  by  Dr.  Grignon,  who  took  the  chair,  and  almost  all  the  clergy  of  the 
district  were  present.  The  attendance  at  the  sessions  was  large  ;  never  fewer  than 
^00  being  present,  and  we  had  to  hold  supplementary  meetings,  so  great  was  the 
interest  taken  there  in  dairying.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Grignon,  I  must  say  that  if,  in 
thw  district,  we  met  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and  interest,  it  was  thankn  to  his 
constant  efforts  ;  he  has  always  been  devoted  to  oui'  cause,  to  the  injury  of  his  own 
interests.  M.  Jos.  Girouaixl,  M.P  for  Two-Mountains,  proposed  thanks  to  the 
Qaebec  Government  for  having  organised  these  meetings. 

At  Ste.  Martine,  Chdteauguay,  the  comitia  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ness, 
to  whom  its  success  was  chiefly  due.  Mr.  Ness  is  one  of  our  directors.  He  informed 
OS  that  the  numerous  audience  there  was  composed  of  French-Canadians  who,  in  these 
parts,  rarely  attended  agricultural  meetings  as  they  were  held  in  English. 

Our  next  visit  was  made  to  Vaudreuil.    There  we  had  a  valuable  testimony  fi-om 
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the  members  for  the  coantiee  of  Soulanges  and  Vaudreuil.  In  some  very  few  places, 
and  among  still  fewer  people,  it  is  supposed  that  dairying  is  made  an  affair  of  politics. 
These  two  members  told  us,  at  the  Vaudreuil  meeting,  that  it  was  absolutely  untrae ; 
that  if  our  labours  could  be  in  any  way  called  political,  it  would  be  the  politics  of 
agriculture  that  were  concerned,  and  thus  our  politics  could  be  endorsed  by  both 
parties. 

Thence,  we  went  to  Beloeil.  There,  they  send  milk  to  Montreal,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, sell  too  much  of  their  hay-crop.  Still,  we  found  the  milk-sellers  very 
willing  to  listen  to  us.  They  begin  to  see  that  their  ti*ade  is  not  so  remunerative  as 
it  used  to  be,  and  the  hay-dealei's  say  they  have  nearly  ruined  their  farms  ;  so  they 
are  inclined  to  follow  our  trade  instead. 

After  Beloeil,  we  went  to  Eimouski,  where  we  were  hospitably  treated  at  the 
College,  and  where  the  Seminarists  were  good  enough  to  place  their  hall  at  our 
disposal  for  the  meetings.  This  district,  in  spite  of  its  being  so  far  away,  had  the 
advantage  of  having  one  of  the  firet  factories  ever  established.  It  was  established,  in 
1884,  at  St.  Fabien,  and  when  I  visited  it,  I  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  model-factories 
of  the  province.  The  example  was  set  in  this  place  by  the  Eev.  M.  Audet.  There,  there 
was  great  need  of  syndicates.  After  our  meetings,  we  were  requested  to  do  our  best 
to  get  one  up,  and  we  succeeded  in  doing  so.  This  is  one  of  the  best  districts  for 
dairying,  and  no  other  business  can  pay  the  farmer.  Owing  to  the  hilly  face  of  the 
country,  sheep  feeding  could  be  profitably  joined  to  dairying.  The  farmei*s  have, 
besides,  immense  resources  for  the  production  of  abundant  food  for  their  cows. 
Excellent  manures  abound  here  in  the  form  of  sea  weed  and  capeling.  ^ 

These  are  capital  manures  ;  their  composition  is,  as  follows,  compai'ed  with 
farmyard  dung  : 

Capeling.        STarecb.  Dung. 

Nitrogen 2.34  0.37  0.48 

Phosphoric  acid 1.70  0.26  0.32 

Potash 0.40  0.02  0.43 

The  Eimouski  farms,  with  their  manures,  can  grow  potatoes,  which  are  excel- 
lent food  for  cows.  I  hope  that,  when  they  read  the  Society's  repoVt,  their  attention 
will  be  drawn  to  this. 

From  Eimouski,  we  went  to  Ste.  Anne  La  Pocatierd,  Kamouraska.  There  again 
we  were  allowed  to  hold  our  meeting  in  the  College  Hall.  Mgr.  B^gin  was  good 
enough  to  begin  the  day  with  a  Pontifical  Mass,  at  which  nearly  all  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  present.  At  the  evening  session,  there  were  from  700  to  80O 
people.  There  were  no  syndicates  in  this  district  when  we  got  there,  but,  after  we 
left,  one  was  formed. 

*  Sea-weed,  wrec/i,  is  the  "wrack"  Prospero  speaks  of  in  the  lines : 

"  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind." — The  Tempest, 
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In  Kamouraska  and  Bimouski,  we  remarked  with  pleasure  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  the  dairy-trade ;  there  ai*e  a  great  many  Canadian  cows  in  those  parts 
Id  mentioning  this  excellent  little  C3w,  I  am  constrained  to  observe  that,  in  some 
quarters,  it  has  been  asserted  'that,  at  the  Ste.  Anne  La  Pocatier^  meeting,  I  said 
that  the  Canadian  cow  was  only  tit  for  small  farmers,  who  had  no  means  of  keeping 
other  cows  ;  bat  that  those  who  could  keep  other  cows  had  better  get  rid  of  their 
Canadians.  The  great  number  of  farmei's,  who  heai*d  me  loud  in  my  praises  of  the 
Canadian  cows  in  all  my  lectures,  need  not  any  assurance  fi*om  me  that  I  deny  abso- 
lately  ever  having  spoken  against  her. 

We  next  visited  the  district  of  Lac  St.  Jean  and  Chicoutimi.  Every  time  I  go 
there,  it  is  always  a  renewed  pleasure  to  me,  for  I  know  that  I  am  visiting  one  of 
our  most  advanced  districts.  Moreover,  our  Association  has  the  advantage  of  poa- 
setsing  there  two  of  its  most  eminent  members — ^Messrs.  Guay  and  Girard. 

In  very  truth,  all  those  of  us  who  had  been  through  the  district  of  Lac  St.  Jean 
and  Chicoutimi,  in  1880,  were  astonished  at  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been 
made  since  that  date.  We  held  meetings  at  Boberval  and  Chambord,  but  the  climax 
of  our  visit  in  the  district  was  one  held  at  Chicoutimi,  for  there  we  had  a  meeting  of 
very  peculiar  character.  It  was  held  in  the  town  itself,  under  the  presidency  of  M 
Uuay,  the  Mayor,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of  800  persons,  composed  of  all  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  a  groat  many  distinguishea  tn embers  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
pupils  at  the  college,  in  the  College  Hall. 

We  saw  there  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  the  work  was  earned  on  on  so  large  a 
^ale,  that,  without  fear  of  wounding  any  one,  I  am  certain  I  am  speaking  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  the  region  of  St.  Jean  and  Chicoutimi  is  positively  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  prosperous  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  There  are  four  most  thriv- 
ing syndicates  there.  Messrs.  Guay  and  Girard  are  traversing  the  region  from 
parish  to  pai*ish,  organising  meetings,  and  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  farmers' 
clubs.  The  work  in  this  district  is  so  exact,  so  kept  in  detail,  that  if  you  ask  Mr. 
Girard  or  Mr.  Guay  how  much  profit  is  realised  in  each  factory,  they  will  give  you 
the  precise  sums.  I  wish  all  the  districts  of  the  Province  would  follow  such  an 
example. 

Thence,  we  visited  a  district  where  for  many  a  day  the  farmers  have  been  selling 
a  great  deal  of  hay;  it  is  made  up  of  Napierville,  Iberville,  and  St.  Johns.  There 
we  found  so  many  obstacles  and  impediments  to  be  surmounted  that  it  will  take 
years  and  years  to  overcome  them.  The  farmers  have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  grow- 
ing nothing  but  hay,  for  sale,  that  they  hate  the  idea  of  undertaking  any  other  system. 
And  yet,  if  we  look  at  the  value  of  the  hay  sold  and  compare  with  it  the  loss  of 
fertility  caused  by  the  sale,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  soon  this  system  must  exhaust  the 
foil  In  a  ton  of  hay,  we  have  31  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  8.20  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
26.40  lbs.  of  potash ;  then,  when  you  sell  a  ton  of  hay,  you  take  from  the  land  (i5 
lbs.  of  fertilizing  matters  which,  at  the  present  price  of  commercial  manures,  are 
worth  $6.35.     The  dairy-farmer  gets  from  the  consumption  of  a  ton  of  hay  80  lbs. 
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of  cheese,  which  only  robs  the  land  of  3.60  lbs,  of  niti'ogen,  0.90  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  0.20  lbs.  of  potash,  in  value  not  more  than  57  cents.  What  a  difference !  Every 
farmer  who  sells  a  ton  of  hay,  if  he  would  reason  and  farm  so  as  not  to  impoverish 
his  land,  most  feel  compelled  to  restore  to  his  6eld8  $6.35  worth  of  manure  for  each 
ton  of  hay  he  sells;  while  he  who  dairies  need  only  restore  fifty-seven  cents  worth 
to  his  land.  The  waste-products  of  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  remain  on 
the  farm,  and  permit  the  farmer  to  restore  to  the  land  what  it  has  been  deprived  of 
at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

We  next  proceeded  to  Sorel.  The  audience  there  was  small  on  account  of  a 
dtorm  that  was  raging  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting.  This  district  ha» 
retrograded  this  year.    There  was  a  syndicate  there  ;  now,  there  is  none. 

From  Sorel  we  went  to  Joliette.  via  Berthier,  where  we  saw  the  beet  sui^ar 
factory.  Heaps  of  pulp  lay  there,  neglected  by  the  farmers ;  very  little  of  it  has 
been  carted  by  them.  Still,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  nutritions  matter;  for 
example : 

Water 89.91 

Protein 1.08 

Fat 0.08 

Sugar 6.19 

Cellulose 2.08 

Ash 0.72 

A  ton  of  pulp  is  worth  $1.08  for  cattle-food,  and  its  residue  in  manure  is  worth 
$0.54.  It  is  a  very  useful  food  for  milch  cows  especially,  moist  and  rich,  ami 
farmers  who  have  used  it  in  winter  for  their  cows  have  found  it  answer.  There  i^* 
enough  pulp  to  supply  a  great  many  farms,  for  it  cannot  all  be  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  least  not  within  a  reasonable  distance  fi-om  the  factory. 

At  Joliette,  we  again  unfortunately  found  that  the  syndicate  had  not  been 
renewed  this  year ;  but  our  meetings  were  attended  by  deeply  interested  audiences. 
My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  dairy^is  in  some  degree  suppressed  in 
these  parts,  it  is  due  to  another  crop,  another  industry.  Indeed,  the  farmera  there 
wanted  to  talk  tobacco  rather  than  dairy  work.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  grown 
here.  I  had  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  tobacco-growing  impover- 
ished the  land  enormously,  and  I  trust  that  I  proved  the  necessity,  in  most  casas.  of 
devoting  several  yeare  to  the  task  of  restoring  to  the  land  that  which  this  crop  had 
robbed  it  of.  No  crop  deprives  the  soil  of  so  much  rich,  fertilising  matter  as 
tobacco.  Plants  that  supply  100  lbs.  of  tobacco  take  from  the  soil  66.75  parts  of 
nitrogen,  8  68  of  phosphoric  acid,  85.41  of  potash,  68.94  of  lime;  in  all  229. TS 
parts.  As  you  see,  you  will  find  very  few  plants  that  carry  off  from  the  land  as 
much  rich  fertilising  properties  as  tobacco.  To  grow.tobacco  profitably,  the  preced- 
ing ci'op  must  be  one  that  does  not  require  any  potash,  or  as  little  of  it  as  possible, 
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and  then,  in  the  rotation, keep  as  clover;  legumens,  &c.,  must  Buoceed  tobacco,  as  they 
have  the  advantage  of  absorl^ing  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

Wherever  tobacco  is  grown,  the  land  is  impoverished,  ruined.  Look  at  the 
land  io  the  States,  where  this  crop  has  been  cultivated;  what  are  they  like  now? 
What  is  the  slate  of  the  tobacco  farms  of  Virginia,  for  instance.  The  lands  no 
longer  produce  anything ;  so  completely  worn  out  are  they  by  the  constant  cropping 
with  tobacco,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  their  owners,  they  no  longer  yield 
any  profit. 

At  Three  Eivers,  we  had  the  honour  and  inappreciable  advantage  of  hearing, 
from  the  lips  of  Mgr.  Laflgche,  one  of  those  addresses,  so  touching,  so  sympathetic, 
that  all  those  who  listened  to  the  good  father  of  agriculture  know  so  well.  In  spite 
of  his  75  years,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  one  of  our  audience,  and  more,  he  was 
condescending  enough  to  impart  to  us  much  good  advice.  He  is  acquainted  with 
farming,  and  his  counsels  go  straight  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  He  gave  us  an  essay  on 
domestic  economy,  showing  how  much  could  be  saved  by  the  farmer's  wife,  if  she 
were  to  equal  indoore  the  external  work  of  the  husband  and  the  sons,  by  practising, 
as  in  former  days,  such  duties  as  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  flannel,  stuffs,  &c.,  on  the 
loom.  He  condemned  the  system,  followed  almost  universally  in  the  province 
nowadays,  when  this  work  is  no  longer  done  at  home,  but  the  girls  are  taught  to 
play  the  piano  and  to  sing  (d^tanoter  ef  a  turluter)  (^)  instead  of  learning  to  spin 
and  weave.  These  industries  carried  on  at  home  would  save  the  farmer  from  having 
to  take  his  money,  the  produce  of  his  crops,  and  spend  it  at  the  shop.  On  this 
sabject  he  spoke  like  a  man  who  understands  his  subject. 

Since  I  am  speaking  of  this  matter,  I  will  repair  the  omission  I  made  when, 
talking  of  our  visit  to  Eoberval,  I  meant  to  say  a  woi*d  about  the  '^  Household 
School,"  kept  there  by  the  TJrsuline  nuns,  in  which  girls  are  taught  domestic  man- 
agement. There,  the  good  sister,  who  manages  the  convent  farm,  and  who  does  it  so 
well  as  to  have  won  a  silver  medal  at  the  "  Agricultural  Merit  Competition,"  set 
befure  us  a  long  list  of  questions,  and  Mr.  Peter  Macfarlane,  who  has  not  generally 
mnch  connection  with  nuns,  had,  owing  to  a  little  trick  I  played  him,  to  reply  to 
these  questions.  We  visited  the  household-school,  and  there  we  witnessed  scenes 
both  touching  and  consoling;  a  great  number  of  girls,  f^om  six  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  were  learning  first,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  next,  and  especially,  to 
card  wool,  to  spin  flax,  to  weave  flannel  and  cloth ;  we  were  shown  the  finest  possible 
domestic  products,  the  work^of  the  skilful  hands  of  these  youthful  house-keepers. 
Cooking,  too,  is  taught ;  how  to  prepare  meals,  and  how  to  manage  the  dairy.  In 
this  house,  everything  was  in  such  perfect  order  that  we  were  utterly  wonderstruck. 
We  saw  a  young  damsel  making  butter  in  a  style  that  admitted  of  no  reproach. 
How  much  it  is  to  be  wished,  gentlemen,  that  the  number  of  these  excellent  hoases 

C)  Tuariuter  probably  means  '<  to  sing  badly/'  as  twrluiaire,  the  same  as  serinetU,  signifies 
'  a  person  who  sings  without  expression."— A. R.J.F. 
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should  be  increased  in  this  province,  to  form  our  wives  and  daughters,  not  to  teach 
them  to  play  the  piano  and  to  embroider,  but  to  learn  the  duties  of  household  man- 
agement, and  to  know  how  to  practise  all  the  domestic  industries  with  science,  skill 
and  economy. 

Next,  Nicolet  was  our  object.  At  this  visit,  we  were  shown  figures  demon- 
strative of  the  great  success  gained  by  the  farmera  of  the  county,  who  keep  their 
cows  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Ten  farmers  of  St.  Guillaume,  whose  names 
were  shown  me,  with  an  account  of  the  yield  of  their  cows,  made  from  April  lOtb  to 
February  I4th  of  the  following  year,  ten  months,  a  profit  per  cow  of  from  $59.42  to 
$41.22. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  one  meets  in  a  district  a  great  number  of  farmera  who 
keep  hei*ds  of  cows  as  well  as  these  men,  and  who  therefore  get  such  yields  oat  of 
them,  one  feels  at  once  that  one  is  in  a  prosperous  part  of  the  country. 

At  St.  Guillaume,  such  cows  %re  very  numerous,  and  the  maker  conceived  the 
ingenious  idea  of  keeping  a  book  ta  register  all  the  heifers  or  cows  bred  from  superior 
milkers,  thus  creating  a  local  register  of  those  cows  that  spring  from  the  best 
milkers. 

At  our  Nicolet  meeting,  we  had  the  honor  of  reckoning  Mgr.  Gravel  among 
our  audience,  and  of  listening  to  a  fine  speech  from  his  lips  on  the  grand  part  the 
farmer  plays  in  the  world. 

At  Arthabaska,  where  we  were  to  hold  our  next  meeting,  a  new  syndicate  was 
formed  this  year.  M.  Bourbeau,  one  of  our  directors,  has  been  at  work  in  this  dis- 
trict with  intelligence,  and  people  have  profited  by  his  exertions.  The  new  syndi- 
cate is  due  to  his  efforts. 

An  innovation  exists  in  this  syndicate  which  all  these  bodies  should  imitate.  It 
consists  in  clubbing  together  to  buy  evei7thing  needed  by  the  factories  of  the  district, 
such  as  rennet,  calico,  salt,  boxes,  coloring,  all  in  a  lump,  and  of  the  best 
quality,  at  the  wholesale  price,  delivering  these  goods  to  the  makers  at  wholesale 
price,  with  the  carriage  added.  I  quote  this  good  example  because  it  should  be  imi- 
tated. The  same  system  is  carried  out  at  Lac  St.  Jean,  and  by  it  a  sufficient  saving 
has  been  made  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  inspector  of  the  syndicate. 

The  Distnct  of  Eichmond.  There,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Townships,  our  attention 
was  called  by  numerous  letters  as  well  as  by  direct  pereonal  observation,  to  that 
disease  that  makes  its  appearance  especially  on  the  legs  of  the  cattle,  which  become 
too  feeble  to  support  their  frames ;  it  is  called  <'ostiom&lacie."  There  is  not  enough 
lime  or  phosphate  in  these  soils.  To  cure  this,  it  is  advised  to  give  the  cows  bone- 
dust  as  well  as  salt  in  their  food,  and  the  farmer  should  use  plenty  of  lime  and  phos- 
phoric acid  as  manure.  Everywhere,  I  recommended  giving  salt  to  cows,  as  it  has 
the  effect  of  notably  increasing,  from  14  per  cent,  to  17  per  cent.,  the  yield  of  milk, 
of  making  it  less  likely  to  turn  sour,  and  the  cream  easier  to  churn.  Farmers  ought 
to  salt  their  cows  daily,  even  when  on  pasture. 

At  Sherbrooke  we  found  a  very  good  creamery.     I  am  highly  pleased  to  be  able 
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to  testify  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  how  good  are  the  pi-ofits 
made  there.  M.  Camirand,  one  of  our  directora,  is  the  manager.  We  also  visited 
an  establishment  where  is  carried  on  a  trade  that  has  very  much  interested  our  asso- 
ciation, especially  daring  the  past  yeai'.  This  is  the  factory  of  the  Mes8i*s.  Hovey, 
where  pork,  bat  chiefly  bacon,  is  salted  and  packed.  Good  hams,  too,  are  made. 
It  is  a  fine  prospect  that  stretches  before  oar  farmers  when  such  establishments  as 
this  arise  in  our  pi*ovince.  Many  a  time  have  we  insisted  on  the  importance  of  our 
farmers  cai*rying  out  all  the  details  of  the  dairy  to  their  exti*eme  limits.  Pig-feeding 
is  economically  done  with  the  milk  brought  back  fi*om  creamenes  and  factories,  in 
addition  to  clover  in  summer,  andplenty  of  cooked  roots  and  ground  grain  in  autumn. 
If  care  is  taken  to  breed  from  such  pigs  as  the  Yorkshires,  crossed  with  the 
Tamworths,  pork  fit  for  bacon  can  be  made  for  a  very  moderate  cost. 

This  was  the  last  visit  made  by  our  party. 

As  for  the  results,  this  is  what  we  find  them  to  be  :  instead  of  the  28  syndicates 
of  last  year,  we  have  now  38  ;  and  if  we  had  five  more  in8pectoi*s  we  should  have  ilvQ 
more  syndicates  ;  but  as  we  had  no  more  inspectors,  we  could  not  have  the  five  new 
syndicates.  Among  the  inspectoi*s  we  have,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  men  who  hold 
only  a  pro  tempore  cei'tificate,  and  who,  consequently,  are  not  possessed  of  all  the 
requisite  qualifications.  But  we  need  not  repent  of  this  step,  for  generally  speaking 
they  have  answered  the  purpose  very  fairly. 

Since  I  am  speaking  of  inspectors,  I  should  like  to  say  a  woi*d  or  two  to  them. 
M.  Poulin  told  us  yesterday^  that  instead  of  passing  their  time  in  tasting  the  cheese 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault,  they  should  rather  devote  themselves  to  the  making 
of  good  cheese  and  to  the  instruction  of  the  makei*s  in  that  art.  Our  inspectors  visit 
the  factories  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  things  are  carried  on  there.  They  have 
to  see  that  the  makera  attend  to  the  reception  of  the  milk,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  points  in  the  business  ;  it  is  all  very  fine  to  get  good  rennet,  good 
6alt,  etc.,  but  if  you  do  not  get  good  milk  from  the  patrons,  nothing  but  good  milk, 
you  will  never  get  good  butter  or  cheese. 

When  the  inspector  visits  a  factory,  he  ought  to  be  found  on  the  reception 
platform  judging  the  milk  as  It  arrives.  By  taking  off  the  can-cover,  the  smell  of 
the  milk  tells  the  inspectors  at  once  whether  it  should  be  received  or  not.  They 
OQght  to  be  very  strict  on  this  point,  so  as  to  compel  the  makers  to  take  in  only  good 
milk.  Of  course  the  inspectors  must  be  good  judges  of  milk,  and  this  does  not  consist 
solely  in  being  able  to  tell  if  the  milk  is  or  is  not  sour,  but  in  being  able  to  say  if  it  is 
too  advanced  or  not,  too  old  or  too  young,  clean  or  foul ;  they  must  know  all  about 
it,  in  fact.  Accidents  happen,  and  in  numerous  cases  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  bad 
milk,  and  the  cause  of  its  badness  is  hard  to  trace.  It  has  happened  that  a  farmer 
has  delivered  bad  milk  at  a  factory ;  it  was  clean,  well  cared  for  ;  the  cows  were  all 
right  and  properly  milked  ;  still,  the  milk  was  bad.  Every  sort  of  trouble  occurred 
at  this  factory;  some  days,  the  milk  would  not  curdle ,  on  others,  it  was  bitter  ;  at 
others  red,  and  this  was  frequently  the  case  this  year.    The  cause  of  these  accidents 
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could  not  often  be  found  out,  because  the  maker  was  not  well  instructed  in  his 
duties.  Sometimes  these  accidents  are  caused  by  the  water  the  cows  drink,  some- 
times  by  the  causes  already  mentioned.  The  grass  is  sometimes  in  fault ;  there  is  a 
small  yellow  flower,  common  enough  in  the  pastures,  called  the  bitter  ranuncnluB  - 
if  this  is  eaten  by  the  cows  it  makes  their  urine  bloody,  and  the  milk  brought  to  the 
factory  will  be  red.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  rather  insignificant  cause,  and  yet  it  ought 
to  be  known.  Many  other  plants,  growing  in  our  pastures  and  meadows,  have  the 
same  effect  on  milk.  Perhaps,  in  some  cases,  there  is  a  disinclination  to  remedy 
these  things.  In  the  lectures  I  have  given,  I  always  seek  to  establish  a  system  by 
which  the  maker  can  remedy  those  inconveniences.  It  should  be  understood  that  it 
is  sought  for  for  the  good  of  all.  The  maker  is  to  ask  questions  of  the  patrons,  in 
order  to  discover  how  the  cows  are  fed,  what  water  they  have  to  drink,  if  such  or 
such  a  plant  grows  on  the  farm,  etc.  He  must  tell  the  patrons  that  he  asks  these 
questions  to  find  out  the  cause  of  their  bad  milk,  and  to  suggest  means  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  the  losses  it  involves  ;  not  at  all  are  they  interrogated  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  a  fine,  but  for  their  own  good.  Let  him  do  this,  and  he  will,  .1  make  no 
doubt,  get  an  honest,  thorough  confession  from  the  patrons. 

As  I  said  just  now,  the  syndicates,  thanks  to  our  comitia,  have  increased  in 
number  from  28  to  38.    We  have  other  good  results  of  our  meetings  to  state. 

Last  year  our  Association  had  1,057  members;  our  numbens  have  increased,  by 
something  like  40  per  cent.,  that  is,  395  new  members  were  elected  this  year ;  oar  pres- 
ent membership  is  1,451.  That  is,  we  sallied  forth  and  enlisted  395  good  farmers  a:> 
recruits.  At  our  meetings,  we  have  had  8,000  attendants,  whom  we  should  never 
have  met,  had  we  not  gone  to  their  homes,  and  thei*e  talked  to  them  personally. 

We  saw  more  than  500  makers,  and  it  is  owing  to  our  direct  intercourse  with 
them  that  we  succeeded  in  organising  so  many  new  syndicates. 

During  the  year  1893,  the  St.  HyaCinthe  Dairy  School  imparted  instruction  to 
214  pupils,  last  year  to  2()8,  and  this  year — 1895 — to  312,  after  having  been  obliged 
to  reject,  on  account  of  want  of  room,  124  applications  more  than  were  made  last 
year.  This  inconvenience  has  vanished,  the  school  has  been  enlarged  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  local  government,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  accommodate  all  the  applicants 
X)f  next  season. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  in  which  are  shown  the 
different  divisions  of  the  syndicate  this  year ;  by  it  you  will  see  how  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  before,  in  this  line,  we  reach  perfection : 

Division  No.  1:21  creameries,  9  cheeseries.  Considering  its  great  extent,  this 
division,  which  has  only  one  syndicate,  ought  to  have  two. 

Division  No.  2  :  23,  creameries,  29  cheeseries.  Besides  the  one  cheesery-syndi- 
cate  already  established,  there  should  be  a  creamery-syndicate. 

Division  No.  3 :  15  creameries,  71  cheeseries.  There  is  room  for  two  syndicates,, 
in  addition  to  the  two  already  existing. 
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Divieion  No.  4 :  104  factories,  two  syndicatoB.  Not  enough,  there  shoald  be  twa 
more. 

Division  No.  6 :  87  factories.    There  should  be  one  more,  in  addition  to  the  twa 
at  present  at  worlc. 

Division  No.  6 :  73  factories.    One  more  syndicate  could  be  supported. 

Division  No.  7 :  2  syndicates.    About  enough. 

Division  No.  8 :  62  factories,  only  one  syndicate.    In  this  district  a  syndicate 
failed  last  year ;  it  should  be  revived  and  another  organised. 

Division  No.  9 :  Only  one  syndicate ;  two  are  needed,  as  there  are  60  factories. 

Division  No.  10 :  The  last  in  the  province  from  all  points  of  view. 

Division  No.  11 :  One  more  syndicate  than  there  is  ^ere  might  be  useful. 

Division  No.  12;  (1). 

Division  No.  13  :  2  syndicates,  the  most  prosperous  in  the  pi*ovince. 

Division  No.  14 :  A  very  well  organized  district. 

Division  No.  15 :  Better  if  it  had  one  more  syndicate. 

Division  No.  16 :  3  syndicates,  but  one  more  needed ;  113  factories. 

Division  No.  17 :  105  factories.  Here,  there  is  one  syndicate ;  at  least  another 
is  wanted.  * 

Division  No.  18 :  55  factories.    Only  one  syndicate ;  it  needs  another. 

Division  No.  19 :  47  factories.    Another  syndicate  might  be  useful. 

Division  No.  20:  Creameries  14,  Cheeseries  27.  There  is  a  combined  syndicate; 
hardly  enough. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  how  things  stand.  I  think  we  have  reason  to  be  gratified 
at  the  work  of  our  comitia ;  I  feel  that  our  Association  was  right  in  organising 
them,  and  that  we  all  owe  thanks  to  the  government  of  Quebec,  which  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  work,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature^ 
inclading  the  Hon.  Ls.  Beaubien,  who  kindly  put  their  influence  at  our  disposal. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  address,  which  I  am  now  about  to  close,  I  beg  leave  to 
read  yon  the  resolution  passed  unanimously  at  all  the  meetings,  except  two  at  which 
there  was  a  dissentient  vote  : 

**  That  the  Dairy  Committee  'approve  unanimously  the  request  of  the  makers  of 
batter,  and  pray  the  Dominion  government  to  establish  refrigerators  on  boai*d  the 
steamers;  and  also  pray  the  local  government  to  grant  a  premium  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  fresh  butter." 

At  Boberval,  St.  J^rdme,  and  Chicoutimi,  the  following  proviso  was  added  to 
the  above  resolution:  '^Provided  that  this  premium  does  not  interfere  with  the 
grants  for  the  encouragement  of  new  cheeseries  in  the  colonisation  districts." 


(1)  Omitted  in  the  French  copy.    A.  R.  J.  F. 
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Session  of  Wsdnssdat,  Dbojcmbkb  4th — Aftkbhoon. 

Mr.  Barnard  again  read  the  seventh  resolution  (see  p.  —  ).  It  was  carried 
unanimonsly. 

Eighth  r«aoZutian.— With  a  view  to  the  perfecting  of  its  work,  which  is  yearly 
achieving  fresh  conquests,  the  Dairymen's  Association  appeals  to  all  well-disposed 
people  in  the  country,  without  respect  to  peraon  or  party.  In  order  to  gain  its  end, 
which  is  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  it  requii*es  an  increasing  amount  of 
pecuniary  means.  It  therefore  respectfully  invites  all  the  friends  of  agnculture  in 
this  province  to  contribute  their  mite  (johole)^  either  once  for  all,  by  becoming  life 
membei*s  of  the  Association,  or  by  paying  annually  the  membership  subscription  of 
one  dollar. 

Ninth  resolution, — ^That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  be 
directed  to  realise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  these  resolation.s. 

LECTUEE  BY  M.  de  J.  L.  TACH^. 

NOTES   ON  BUTTEB-MAKINO. 

The  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  to  you  concern  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  creameries ;  but  from  a  specific  point  of  view,  that  is  the  making  of  liae 
qualities  of  butter. 

I  leave  aside  the  question  of  eeonomieal  management,  and  that  of  good  yields. 

General  Eemabks. 

From  the  study  of  recent  authorities  on  dairying,  one  principal  fact  emerges : 
that,  in  batter-making,  as  in  a  host  of  other  trades,  mici*obes,  or  ferments  enact  the 
leading  part 

These  agents  are  workmen,  of  infinitesimally  small  size,  that  exist  everywhere ; 
some  favour  the  production  of  good  butter,  others,  on  the  contrary,  ai-e  detrimental 
to  its  quality. 

Through  scientific  experiments  supported  by  long  continued  investigations,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  at  certain  temperatures^  and  in  certain  conditions,  it  is 
the  favourable  ferments  that  work,  but  at  other  temperatures  and  in  other  conditions  J 
the  unpropitious  fennents  exert  a  superiority  and  prove  injurious  to  the  quality  of; 
the  products.  Science  has  even  endowed  our  trade  with  these  good  ferments,  whicli 
are  for  sale  in  the  market,  or  can  be  made  at  home,  and  which  act  with  that 
certainty  that  always  distinguishes  a  truly  scientific  proceeding. 

Thus,  the  installation  of  a  creamery  and  the  work  to  be  done  therein  must  be 
so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  favourable  ferments ;  and  it  is  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  this  end  that  I  shall  enlarge  upon  in  this  address. 
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Thb  BgiLDiNo. 

From  one  special  point  of  view,  the  value  of  any  creamery  is  to  be  estimated 
not  by  the  eost  of  its  erection,  bat  rather  by  the  site,  drainage,  proximity  to  ample 
sopplies  of  pare  water,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  and  certain  qaalifications  in 
itB  coDBtraction. 

Site  and  Brainags. 

A  creamery  should  never  occupy  a  site  difficult  to  be  drained,  and  all  possible 
eve  must  be  taken  to  cany  off  the  drainage  water  to  some  distance  from  the  build- 
ing, through  wooden  or  stone  ducts  that  can  easily  be  washed  out.  Never  use 
dosed  conduits,  which  open  into  the  creamery,  even  if  the  vents  are  guai*ded  by 
nphons.  An  open  chute,  that  takes  the  drainage  out  of  doors  by  passing  right 
tbroagh  the  water,  is  far  better.    Never  put  the  ducts  near  the  partitions. 

The  washing  out  of  the  creamery  will  always  send  along  with  the  water  used 
more  or  lees  milk,  which  will  putrefy  in  the  ditches.  This  defilement  is  of  all  things 
the  most  injurious  to  the  creamery ;  we  must  send  it  off  as  far  as  possible. 

The  well  that  supplies  the  creamery  should  be  situated  some  distance  from  the 
dnuDS  and  ditches,  lest  the  washings  of  the  building  should  flow  thither  and  settle. 

NiARNSss  TO  Water. 

A  good  spring  or  a  good  well  are  essential  to  a  creamery.  Between  a  spring  at 
56^  or  dO^  and  a  well  of  good  water  at  45^,  I  think  the  choice  should  be  given  in 
HiTOBr  of  the  well,  at  least  in  hot  weather. 

The  well  and  the  spring  have  each  their  special  duty ;  running  water  in  a 
ereamei-y,  if  it  can  be  made  to  flow  under  the  vats,  allows  the  cream  to  be  kept  at  a 
r^p^nlar  temperature.    Spring-water,  too,  is  generally  preferable  for  making  steam. 

Still,  temperature  and  purity  being  equal,  good  well-water  is  perhaps  more  use- 
ful than  spring-water  for  washing  butter,  since  it  is  less  charged  with  oxygen  or 
ttr;  air  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  butter.  Nevertheless,  if  the  spring  comes  from  the 
kmer  formations,  and  if  its  water  is  not  collected  in  closed  ducts,  it  is  as  good  as  a 
▼ell  in  this  case,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 

A  well,  cleared  out  in  the  spring,  and  emptied  and  refilled  frequently  by 
eoDstant  free  use,  generally  supplies  very  pure  water.  The  dangrerous  microbes  or 
bacteria  develop  themselves  with  difficulty  in  a  temperature  of  45^  to  50°,  and  the 
daily  renewal  of  the  well.water  hinders  under  these  conditions  their  multiplication 
ind  therefore  the  creation  of  a  centre  of  infection.  The  deeper  the  well,  the  freer 
from  microbes  and  ferments. 

Very  cold  well-water  is  still  more  specially  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to  finish 
the  eboming,  or  for  washing  the  butter  at  a  very  low  temperature. 
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Division  of  the  Building. 

The  plan  of  a  creamery  should  be  so  laid  out  that  the  cream  may  have  a  room 
to  itself  isolated,  well  ventilated,  and  far  from  all  smells  of  steam,  oil,  warmed-up 
milk,  &c.  In  very  few  creameries  is  this  attended  to.  There  must  also  be  a  tidy 
room,  easily  cooled  in  summer  and  warmed  in  winter,  for  the  churning  and  working 
of  the  butter. 

The  ice  house  should  be  roomy,  so  as  to  hold  a  good  quantity  of  ice.  An  ordi- 
nary creamery,  here,  should  have  at  least  60  tons  in  store,  or  the  contents  of  the  ice- 
house should  be .2,500  cubic  feet.  Beckoning  in  the  spaces  left  in  packing,  a  cubic 
foot  of  space  in  an  ice  house  should  give  50  to  60  lbs.  of  ice. 

The  intense  and  rapid  cooling  of  the  cream,  on  its  leaving  the  separator,  is  one 
of  the  points  most  neglected  in  our  manufkcturing  operations.  Without  ice,  of 
course  it  is  not  practicable.    We  shall  return  to  this  subject. 

CONSTBUOTION; 

The  creamery  should  be  erected  on  a  stone  foundation  (solage),  or  on  stout  piles 
rentoiires,  and  the  walls  should  be  thick  enough  to  be  easily  warmed  in  winter  and 
to  keep  out  the  winter's  oold.  Between  the  floors  there  should  be  at  least  ten  feet 
clear.  They  should  be  quite  tight,  tongue-and-grooved,  laid  with  paint  in  the  joint 
to  prevent  leakage  into  the  cellar,  and  oiled  with  two  or  three  applications  of  boiled 
oil  to  prevent  the  wood  from  absorbing  milk.  The  ventilation  must  be  very  brisk, 
for  a  damp  wai*m  temperature  has  a  powei*ful  influence  on  the  development  of  dan. 
gerous  microbes  and  ferments. 

Fittings — Ihplembnts. 

There  is  hardly  any  creamery  in  this  province  so  badly  fitted  up  that  goods  of 
the  finer  quality  cannot  be  made  in  it;  still,  some  defects  tn  the  maintenance  of  the 
repairs,  or  of  the  installation  may  have  an  unfavorable  influence  fi*om  this  point  of 
view.  An  erratic  engine,  or  a  boiler  of  insuflicient  capacity,  may  produce  variatioDS 
in  the  pace  of  the  separator  and  thereby  cause  defective  cream.  By  taking  too  long 
about  the  skimming,  the  milk  standing  in  cans  at  the  door  of  the  creamery,  often 
in  the  sun,  may  suffer. 

The  heating  of  the  milk  before  separating  ought  to  be  done  carefully  on  surfaces 
heated  by  water  or  steam  rather  than  by  naked  steam  let  into  the  milk.  I  observe 
this  latter  method  practised  by  some  very  good  makers,  but  emphatically  blamed  by 
others.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  special  expenments  made  at  our  school  on  this 
point. 

A  neglected  churn,  or  any  wood  long  tainted  for  the  same  reason,  ought  to  be 
laid  aside.    The  cieam-vats  should  be  built  so  as  to  be  capable  of  cooling  the  cream 
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rapidly,  or  at  least  of  keeping  it  cool  after  having  been  once  lowered  in  temperature 
All  the  fittings  oaght  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  washed.     Easy  washings  and 
cleanings  infer  that  every  part  can  be  reached  by  steam,  water,  and  dishcloth,  and 
coDHequently,  one  mnst  firmly  condemn  the  use  of  long  closed  pipes  in  the  circula- 
tion of  milk,  and  much  more  of  cream. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  fittings,  I  may  add  that  the  cream-refrigerator 
does  not  exist  in  nine  creameries  out  of  ten ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  myself  have 
none  in  my  creameries. 

Inventors  may  devote  themselves  to  contriving  one,  but  they  must  remember 
that  it  must  be  handy  and  easy  to  clean. 

SUPPHE^. 

Before  beginning  to  work,  good  supplies  of  necessary  articles  must  be  provided. 

Good  salt  is  not  hard  to  find;  buy  it  in  barrels,  they  are  better  than  sacks. 
Never  use  doubtful  salt  in  butter-making. 

The  use  of  parchment  paper  must  not  be  neglected ;  it  has  been  used  lately  for 
the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  tubs.  Our  tubs  and  boxes  are  far  fi'ora  being 
staanch,  and  the  parchment  on  the  butter,  underneath  it,  and  round  the  sides, 
protects  it  from  the  air.  This  paper  absorbs  the  brine,  becomes  impregnated  with 
it,  and  prohibits  the  entry  of  microbes  from  outside.  It  also  guards  the  butter  from 
the  taste  of  wood,  which  is  often  imbibed  by  badly  soaked  boxes  or  tubs.  Employ 
also  tins  properly  shaped,  of  equal  breadth,  not  rusted,  and  use  tinned  nails  that 
will  not  leave  a  black  stain  on  the  wood. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  important  of  all  supplies,  that  of  ice. 

We  seem  to  be  condemned,  henceforward  for  many  a  year,  to  keep  on  producing 
especially  summer-butter.  You  will  forgive  me  if  1  translate  to  you  a  passage 
from  a  Swedish  work,  by  Prof  Grotenfelt,  published  by  Mr.  Wall,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin: — 

"  In  my  opinion,  ice  is  the  secret  why  we  Swedes,  so  far  removed  from  the 
markets  of  the  world,  can  compete  successfully  with  other  countries  more  fortunately 
sitnated  than  we  are.  For  instance,  in  Denmark  ice  is  dear,  indifferent  in  quality, 
And,  it  oAen  happens,  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity. 

"  Our  conditions  are  the  very  reverse ;  from  our  numerous  lakes  and  streams  we 
can  get  any  amount  of  ice ;  the  cartage  is  cheap,  and  the  quality  perfect.  The  lake 
ice,  more  than  two  feet  thick,  can  be  had  here  every  winter,  and  so  grand  is  the 
qnality  that  it  leaves  no  deposit  after  melting. 

"  In  Denmark,  but  especially  in  France  and  Ireland,  the  three  countries  that 
with  Sweden  supply  the  English  market,  the  farmers  are  generally  obliged  to  cool 
their  milk  with  water  alone,  a  practice  that  is  doubtless  better  than  not  cooling  it  at 
all,  but  which  is  not  prohibitoi-y  against  certain  bacteria.  I  have  often  obsei-ved  in 
Denmark,  in  some  co-operative  creameries,  that,  even  at  its  ari'ival  at  the  creamery, 
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the  milk  was  a  little  soar,  or  had  at  least  lost  its  freshoess ;  and  that  the  butter  when 
packed  was  soil  and  tasteless ;  all  this  came  from  want  of  the  milk  being  cooled.*' 

And  the  author  adds : 

"  Oar  creamery-patrons  and  dairymen  may  learn  a  usefal  lesson  from  these 
facts."  I  add,  on  my  own  account,  that  we  too,  like  the  Swedes,  may  learn  a  aeeful 
lesson  from  these  facts. 

The  time  may  come,  perhaps,  when  we  shall  have  so  well  discerned  the  true 
value  of  ice,  that  not  only  the  creamery,  but  each  patron  of  a  creamery  or  cheery 
will  secure  his  provision  of  ice  to  cool  his  milk,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  it  at  the 
factory  in  perfect  condition. 

I  shall  return  shortly  to  the  use  of  ice,  but  I  may  add  at  once :  I  am  convinced 
that  the  daily  expenditure  of  from  500  to  1,000  lbs.  of  ice  more  than  we  use  now, 
would,  in  addition  to  an  increased  yield,  cause  a  considemble  improvement  in  quality ; 
this  would  be  an  investment  of  10  to  25  cents  a  day,  to  gain,  for  the  proprietor,  a 
double  profit,  and,  for  the  patrons,  a  profit  four  or  five  times  as  great. 

Making  Butter, 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  operation  of  making  butter. 

Reception  of  the  milk. — ^Without  perfect  raw  material,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
perfect  goods  ;  the  making  of  butter  must  then  start  from  the  farmer.  The  m'dk 
must  be  di^awn  from  cows  in  perfect  health,  into  clean  vessels,  and  in  a  place  where 
the  atmosphere  is  not  foul  and  tainted.  The  milker  should  wash  his  hands  before  he 
begins  his  work,  and  not  only  afterwards.  The  milk  is  to  be  strained  through  sieves 
that  are  scalded  after  each  milking;  it  must  then  be  not  only  aerated  but  cooled. 

The  cans  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  the  vessels  for  making  butter  at  home;  here, 
wc  must  note  the  culpable  negligence  of  some  makers  who  do  not  daily  wash  oat 
their  whey-vat  (which  should  be  of  tin).  When  cleanly  habits  are  recommended  to 
the  public,  one  ought  to  practise  them  oneself. 

One  advantage  our  creameries  have  over  cheeseries  is  that  the  milk  when 
fcikimmed  is  poured  into  tin  vats,  instead  of  into  wooden  puncheons  or  troughs.  Gi^eat 
pains  ought  to  be  taken  by,the  patrons  not  to  let  the  skim-milk  be  long  in  the  can  after 
its  arrival  from  the  factory,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ferments  that  will  pi-ove 
injurious  to  the  new  milk  next  to  be  put  into  them.  The  morning's  milk  should  be 
cooled  before  being  mixed  with  the  milk  of  the  previous  evening,  because  the  latter, 
even  if  cooled,  will  have  become  populous  with  ferments  during  the  night,  and  the 
warming  of  it  up  by  the  morning's  milk  would  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  these  ferments. 

At  the  creamery,  the  maker  must  exercise  very  particular  care  in  the  reception 
of  the  milk ;  and  I  trust  that,  within  a  few  years,  we  shall  see  a  complete  altei-ation 
in  this  respect,  but  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  masters  of  factories  in  this  province, 
there  are  hardly  twenty-five  who  are  as  strict  in  punishing  patrons  for  the  careless 
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treatment  of  their  milk  as  they  are  in  panishing  them  for  skimming  or  watering  it ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  onr  factories  have  lost  very  much  more 
money  through  taking  in  foul  milk,  than  in  letting  themselves  be  robbed  by  the  few 
dishonest  patrons  one  meets  with  here  and  there. 

Why  then  be  so  severe  with  these  poor  wretches  who  forget  themselves,  when 
we  are  so  lenient  with  such  a  number  of  model  folk,  who  are  so  neglectful  of  clean- 
linees. 

The  law  punishes  careless  ti*eatment  of  milk  as  it  punishes  fraud,  but  there  are 
probably  some  points  to  be  amended  in  the  federal  statute,  before  it  can  be  so  applied 
as  to  render  its  dispositions  unattackable  in  this  respect  before  the  courts. 

I  ask  myself,  should  we  not  petition  our  Government  to  appoint,  at  the  dis- 
position of  our  Association,  inspectors  of  milk  exclusively  enjoined  to  put  those 
negligent  patrons  to  rights,  whom  our  syndicate-inspectors  and  our  makera  are 
afraid  of  prosecuting  after  having  warned  them. 

I  have  been  rather  long  over  this  chapter,  but  I  will  not  quit  it  before  giving 
von  some  instances,  that  I  look  upon  with  stupefaction,  of  how  much  injury  can  be 
done  by  careless  treatment  of  milk.  In  the  Swedish  book  I  quoted  fi*om  just  now, 
we  find,  among  many  others,  the  follov/ing  examples  : 

1.  In  1  cent,  cube,  or  in  the  15th  of  a  cubic  inch,  of  milk  from  a  very  clean 
cowhouse,  examined  with  a  microscope  immediately  after  milking,  160  bacteria  were 
counts ;  half  an  hour  afterwards,  in  the  same  bulk  of  milk,  there  were  reckoned 
980;  an  hour  and  a  half  after  3655,  or  35  times  as  many.  The  can  had  been  covered 
up  with  a  perfectly  clean  cloth,  and  had  remained  in  the  cowhouse. 

2.  In  a  dirty  cowhouse,  were  found  in  the  15th  of  an  inch  of  milk,  examined  45 
minutes  after  milking,  670,000  bacteria. 

3.  In  experiments  conducted  at  Eutti,  Switzerland,  Nov.  14th,  1895,  on  fresh- 
drawn  milk,  containing  9,300  bacteria  in  the  15th  of  a  cubic  inch,  what  follows  was 
found : 


Kept  at 
Increase. 

Kept  at 
Increase. 

Kept  at 

95^  F. 
Increase. 

3  hours  after 

1.  times. 
2.5     " 
4.       " 
163.       " 

2.  times. 
18.      •* 
107.     " 
62,007.      " 

4.  times. 

6     "         ** 

1,290.      " 

9     **         "                                                       

3,784.      " 

24     **         "      

5,376.      " 

This  table  shows  the  monstrous  damage  that  may  be  produced  by  keeping  milk 
at  the  temperature  of  warm  summer  nights,  i.e.,  75°  to  80®.  As  a  rule,  we  ought  to 
try  to  insure  that  milk  delivered  at  the  factory  should  never  exceed  a  temperaturo 
of  60%  especially  in  summer. 
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The  milk  delivered  oh  Monday  morning  and  on  post-festal  days  consists  often 
of  three  milkings ;  moreover,  on  those  days  the  skimming  takes  moi*e  time,  on 
account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  pilk.  The  maker,  then,  should  put  a  piece  of  ice 
into  each  can  of  milk,  not  only  to  pi-event  loss,  but  to  prevent  injury  to  the  cream. 

I  end  by  an  obsei*vation  made  by  the  buyers  of  cheese  this  summer :  it  is,  that 
many  makers  have  had  to  pay  for  losses  incurred  in  the  making,  the  sole  cause  for 
which  was  the  bad  condition  of  the  milk  received  by  them  at  their  factories. 

Skimming. 

It  often  happens  in  summer  that  the  milk  needs  no  warming  up,  but  in  certain 
reasons  it  has  to  be  done;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  wise  to  use  the  injector, 
or  any  other  means  by  which  naked  steam  is  thrown  into  the  milk,  for  fear  of  giving 
a  burnt  flavor  to  it.  The  bain-marie  plan,  that  is,  a  double  vat  with  hot  water 
Jbetween,  is  the  best. 

Take  the  cream  as  thick  as  possible,  and  for  several  reasons : 

1.  Because  the  growth  of  the  ferments  is  slower  in  thick  than  in  thin  cream. 

2.  Because  one  is  not  so  likely  to  have  cui*dled  milk  in  the  cream. 

3.  Because  thick  cream  is  needed  if  the  churning  is  done  at  a  low  temperatai*e. 
TThe  rule  to  follow  is,  that  the  cream,  even  the  thinnest,  should  be  thick  enough 

that  no  skim- mi  Ik  separates  from  it. 

There  is  less  trouble  caused  by  having  a  little  thinner  cream  in  autumn,  because 
then  it  is  necessary  to  push  on  the  ripening.  The  proportion  of  cream  may  vary 
without  inconvenience  :  in  summer,  12  to  15  per  cent.,  and  from  15  to  18  per  cent. 
in  winter,  showing  that  the  volume  of  cream  must  be  to  the  fat  it  contains  in  the 
proportion  of  3i  to  1,  and  no  more. 

Allowing  the  cream  to  rush  from  the  skimming-pipes  into  the  pail  must  be 
avoided,  because  thereby  is  caused  to  form  a  froth  that  hardens  in  the  air,  becomes 
dry,  and  is  hard  to  mix  with  the  cream ;  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  run  down  a 
little  trough  sloping  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  It  is  also  advised  that  the  cream 
should  be  run  over  a  tin  trough  or  funnel  pierced  with  holes,  or  over  a  sieve ;  but  I 
have  never  practised  or  even  tried  this  plan. 

These  precautions  must  not  be  neglected,  if  one  desires  to  have  cream  uniform, 
easy  to  stir,  easy  to  manage,  and  easy  to  chum. 

CooLiNQ  Cream. 

That  which  I  said  just  now  apropos  of  the  growth  of  dangerous  ferments  in  milk, 
applies  also  to  cream.  In  practice,  skimming  is  done  generally  at  temperatures 
above  70°.  It  may  be  said  that  without  prompt  cooling  the  cream  is  in  certain  and 
proximate  danger  of  deterioration ;  hence  one  of  the  reasons  for  cooling.  But  there 
is  another  as  well.  It  has  been  practically  proved  that  the  aroma  of  butter  will  be 
80  much  the  better  in  proportion  as  the  fermentation  of  the  cream,  its  maturation 
or  ripening,  is  produced  at  a  lower  temperature  ;  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as 
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to  gay  that  at  a  low  temperature  the  feimeats  which  transmit  a  good  aroma  are  the 
only  ones  that  multiply. 

Other  reasons  that  it  is  wise  not  to  lose  sight  of:  Canada  butter  is  held  to  have 
more  body,  more  solidity,  than  most  foreign  butters,  American  or  others,  even  than 
Banish  butter,  according  -to  the  quotation  I  made  just  now,  and  to  what  M.  Leclair 
told  you  yestei-day.  It  is,  therefore,  to  our  interest  to  see  that  all  our  butter  possesses 
this  quality,  and  no  means  is  so  sure  of  obtaining  it  as  the  immediate  and  low 
cooling  of  the  cream. 

The&e  are  the  theoretical  ressons  assigned  for  this :  Butter  melts  at  about  93^  F. ; 
reciprocally,  melted  butter  becomes  solid  when  its  temperature  falls  below  93°.  The 
fat,  worked  up  in  the  body  of  the  cow  at  about  98°,  is  therefore  existing  in  a  melted 
^tate  in  the  milk  we  draw  from  her.  In  consequence  of  a  physical  phenomenon, 
these  globules  of  fat,  very  finely  divided  in  the  milk,  remain  melted,  even  when  the 
latter  falls  to  temperatures  very  much  lower  than  93°  ;  this  is  called  the  state  of  over- 
melting  (stirfusian). 

Two  causes  will  bring  on  the  solidification  of  the  globules  of  over-melted  (sur- 
fondus)  fat:  a  distui*bauce  of  the  milk,  as  in  churning,  or  a  cooling  relatively  low. 
But  it  has  been  observed  that  the  degree  of  solidity  or  body  of  the  fatty  matter, 
thus  coalesced  (figie),  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  the  cooling  that  either 
produces  or  accompanies  that  solidification.  You  know,  for  instance,  that  butter 
churned  at  55°  has  more  body  than  that  churned  at  65°.  For  the  same  reason, 
butter  made  from  cream  that  has  been  cooled  down  to  45°  and  chumed  at  55°,  will 
have  more  body  than  if  it  had  been  churned  at  55^  without  having  been  previously 
cooled  down  to  45°. 

Another  reason :  The  perfectly  round  globules  in  milk  or  cream  change  theii* 
'^hape  in  coalescence;  and  the  lower  the  temperature  to  which  the  cream  or  milk  is 
cooled,  the  more  angular  or  crystalline  will  be  the  form  to  which  coalescence  brings 
them.  This  crystalline  form  admits  of  easier  drainage,  and  the  drier  butter  is,  the 
less  soft  or  greasy  it  is.  Churning  cream  at  a  high  tempei*atui*e,  and  uncooled 
previously,  produces  a  butter  that  takes  in  lumps,  instead  of  grains,  and  too  full  of 
^ater,  of  buttermilk,  and  even  of  curdled  caseine  divided  throughout  the  whole  mass, 
Churning  cream  cooled  to  a  veiy  low  temperature,  gives  a  butter  in  fine  grains  or 
tiyetals,  easy  to  wash,  and  freeing  itself  without  difficulty  from  both  water  and 
<^eine  under  the  butter-worker. 

Cooling  the  cream  then  facilitates  the  working  of  butter,  and  diverts  the  danger 
of  working  it  too  much. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in  winter,  when  milk  arrives  either  frozen  or 
nearly  so,  there  is  no  need  to  cool  the  cream  as  low  as  in  summer. 

The  cooling  of  cream  in  summer  has  been  too  generally  neglected  here.  Tiy  it, 
then,  and  I  am  certain  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  road. 
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BiPENiNQ  Cream. 

In  summer,  it  is  advised  that  cream  be  kept  at  45^  for  at  least  two,  or  better, 
four  hours.  But  ripening  is  only  just  the  commencement,  the  working  of  the  ferments 
must  be  attended  to.  In  summer,  the  trouble  is  to  keep  them  back :  in  the  fall,  and  Id 
winter  they  have  to  be  stimulated.  Science  has  come  to  our  assistance,  and  the 
trade  now  supplies  good,  selected  ferments,  isolated  fj*om  the  injurious  ones,  and 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  inoculating  the  cream  to  hasten  the  maturation.  One 
can  even  prepare  an  excellent  ferment  oneself  with  well-selected  milk.  M.  Leclair 
spoke  of  it  yesterday,  and  as  in  this  there  is  matter  for  a  whole  lecture,  I  will  insert 
in  our  annual  report  some  notes  as  a  supplement  to  this  address.  It  is  positively 
certain  that  the  use  of  ferments,  purchased  or  home-made,  will  become  univei-sal ;  in 
summer  they  cannot  be  used  without  ice,  because  the  cream  would  work  too  quicklj 
and  unequally  at  varied  temperatures  ]  but  in  autumn,  the  use  of  ferments  becomes 
imperative  ]  our  nights  are  too  cool,  and  when,  in  the  season  of  bad  roads,  the  milk  is 
delivered  only  every  other  day,  ferments  are  absolutely  necessary. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  watching  the  cream  so  as  to  see  if  it  is  working  too 
fast  or  too  slowly  ?  I  confess  at  once  how  difficult  it  is  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  pur 
pose  in  words.  Still,  we  may  say  that  cream  during  ripening  is  to  be  treated  from 
two  points  of  view  : 

1.  To  get  it  to  that  point  that  ensures  perfect  aroma  to  the  butter. 

2.  To  get  it  to  that  point  of  perfection  that  ensures  efficient  and  easy  churning.  ' 
And  these  two  results  are  obtained  by  different  ferments. 

The  best  outward  sign  that  the  cream  is  fit  to  churn,  is  its  gelatinous,  homo- 
geneous or  uniform  thickness.  If  there  are  clots  of  curd  in  the  cream,  it  is  too  far 
advanced.  From  our  observation,  in  summer  cream  ought  to  be  so  managed  ihat 
the  first  signs  of  thickening  should  only  appear  towards  evening  ;  at  that  moment, 
the  froth,  that  always  exists  a  little  on  the  cream,  is  mixed  with  it  by  stirring ;  and 
then  there  is  put  into  the  vats  enough  ice  to  ensure  that  the  next  morning  the  cream 
shall  be  at  the  churning  temperature  of  52®  to  54°,  in  summer.  During  the  day,  the 
cream  is  to  be  often  stirred  up  to  the  time  when  it  is  becominsr  gelatinous ;  after 
that,  the  Danes  say  it  should  be  let  alone,  but  I  am  in  doubt  about  it. 

The  acidity  of  the  cream  and  its  aroma  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing.  You 
may  have  a  vapid  cream  that  is  not  acid ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cream  that  is 
acid  enough  has  generally  plenty  of  aroma.  If  the  butter  is  off  flavour,  flat  and 
without  briskness,  ripen  the  cream  at  a  lower  temperature  by  means  of  fermcnte^ 
If  it  is  too  sweet,  and  if  the  cream  does  not  churn  well,  you  may,  if  you  are  careful, 
ripen  at  a  higher  temperature,  but  I  think  with  the  milk  our  creameries  get  in 
summer,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  too  sweet  butter.  In  autumn  and  in  winter, 
ripening  must  be  carried  on  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  always  with  ferments. 

Of  all  the  points  in  butter-making,  from  what  I  have  seen,  the  fermentation  of 
the  cream  is  the  point  that  has  been  the  least  studied,  the  least  understood,  in  the 
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past.  I  conld  name  to  you  makers  who  imagine  that,  the  cream  once  in  the  vat, 
with  a  supply  of  water,  never  mind  at  what  temperature,  their  attention  is  no  longer 
needed;  and  our  dairy-school  has  made  many  a  maker  take  a  vast  stride  in  advance, 
because,  there,  this  point  is  well  understood,  and  the  proper  way  to  ripen  cream  is 
alone  practised.  I  think  that  the  use  of  the  organ  of  smell  is  desirable,  if  one  is  to 
become  master  of  this  part  of  the  business.  There  are  makers  who  will  never  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  for  want  of  a  sensitive  nose.  Useful  as  this  organ  is  every- 
where, it  is  as  much  needed  by  the  maker  as  by  the  fox-hound. 

There  are  apparatus  and  prepai*ations  for  determining  the  degree  of  acidity  of 
the  cream.  They  will  be  very  useful  when  practice  shall  have  settled  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  their  employment. 

Instead  of  laying  down  rigid  laws,  it  were  better  to  leave  it  to  the  experience 
of  each  to  discover  the  conditions  best  suited  to  his  factory  and  to  the  milk  he 
receives  there.  The  conditions  under  which  the  best  butter  is  made  should  be  noted, 
and  he  must  try  to  repeat  these  conditions  from  day  to  day. 

Churning. 

All  that  I  have  said  about  the  cooling  of  the  cream  applies  equally  to  the  churn- 
ing. The  cooler  the  cream  churned,  the  finer  the  butter ;  the  more  thoroughly  the 
cream  was  cooled  on  leaving  the  separator,  the  easier  will  be  the  churning.  Churn- 
ing is  now  practised  at  50°  or  52°  by  several  model  makers ;  it  is  advisable  to  do  so 
in  summer,  and  it  is  possible  with  thick  cream,  well  cooled  and  well  matured. 

In  winter,  on  account  of  the  exterior  cold,  churning  must  be  done  at  a  higher 
temperature,  60°  to  65^. 

Should  we  wash  butter?  Yes,  I  think  so,  since  washing  is  a  sure  and  easy 
means  of  expelling  the  buttermilk ;  still,  many  authors  and  practical  men  do  not 
counsel  it,  especially  when  the  butter  is  to  be  used  very  fresh. 

But  there  are  makers  who  exaggerate  the  process,  by  leaving  the  butter  soak- 
ing in  water  for  hours,  under  the  pretext  of  preventing  it  from  cooling.  This  is  a 
miBtake.  Two  rapid  washings  are  all  that  should  be  allowed ;  in  almost  all  cases,  one 
bsnfficient;  it  is  always  enough  with  cream  well  cooled,  well  matured,  and  churned 
at  a  low  temperature.  Be  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  your  water.  Hard 
and  sulphur-tainted  water,  if  they  are  both  clear,  are  not,  apparently,  injurious. 

Working  Butter. 

Butter  ought  to  be  worked  as  soon  as  possible  after  churning ;  nowadays,  it 
roust  never  be  allowed  to  stay  long  in  the  churn.  Buyere  often  complain  of  a  want 
of  taste  in  butter,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  these  defects  should  be  found  to 
arise  from  the  custom  of  some  makei-s,  who  leave  the  butter  in  the  churn  all  the  time 
the  skimming  is  going  on.  If  the  maker  does  not  get  up  early  enough  to  finish  off 
bid  batter  before  skimming  the  day's  milk,  he  should  at  least  gather  it  and  salt  it, 
w  as  to  put  the  last  touch  to  it  as  soon  as  skimming  is  over. 
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Shoald  batter  be  worked  once  or  twice? 

The  answer  is  simple ;  M.  Leclair  gave  it  yesterday.  If,  with  one  working  you 
can  turn  out  your  butter  without  marblings,  and  very  dry,  only  give  it  one 
working. 

The  sooner  it  is  in  the  tub  or  box,  the  better.  But  you  may  find  it  diflScult  to 
work  it  perfectly  in  one  working  without  stopping;  if  your  room  is.  not  very  cool 
in  summer,  it  would  be  useless  for  you  to  persist  in  working  your  batter  when  it  has 
become  too  warm,  and  consequently  too  soft ;  you  can  get  no  more  water  out  of  it 
then.     Stop  work,  then,  and  let  the  butter  harden  in  a  refrigerator  or  a  tub  of  ice. 

I  am  now  convinced,  that  when  there  is  a  cool  room,  it  will  suffice  to  prolong 
the  working  a  little  to  get  a  dry  butter,  without  marblings,  and  therefore,  with  this 
granted,  one  working  will  always  be  enough. 

To  expel  these  marblings  of  which  we  spoke  yesterday,  the  working,  in  summer, 
must  either  be  continued  rather  longer,  or  the  butter  must  be  allowed  to  grow 
firmer  and  attacked  a  second  time.  An  interval  of  two  or  three  hours  will  make  the 
marblings  easily  visible,  and  the  work  of  getting  rid  of  them  can  be  much  more 
certainly  carried  out.  In  autumn,  it  suffices  to  work  the  butter  either  a  little  longer 
or  at  a  rather  higher  temperature.  These  marblings  appear  to  be  a  discoloration  of 
the  fatty  matter  produced  by  an  excess  of  salt  in  certain  parts  of  the  mass.  This 
discoloration  is  produced  in  layere  or  in  veins;  hence  the  names  marblings  or  veins. 

These  marblings  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  fall,  because  then  the 
butter  is  generally  drier  and  cooler,  and,  consequently,  the  palt  is  more  loath  to  dis- 
solve. The  salt  should  be  rather  spread  by  means  of  a  small  sieve  than  by  the  band. 
As  to  the  proportion  of  salt,  follow  the  taste  of  your  customer ;  but  for  fresh  expoil- 
butter  the  dose  formerly  used  must  be  diminished,  3  to  4  per  cent  is  enough.  Even 
less  is  sometimes  wanted,  if  for  the  English  market.  But,  once  more,  consult  youi* 
customers,  and  do  as  they  would  have  you. 

Here,  makers  must  be  reminded  that  the  dose  of  salt  as  weighed,  by  no  means 
indicates  the  proportion  of  it  that  will  remain  in  the  butter.  It  is  the  degree  of  dry- 
ness of  the  butter,  when  the  salt  is  added,  that  regulates  that  proportion.  Moist 
butter  takes  more  salt,  dry  butter  takes  less. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  various  stains  in  butter?  The  marblings  are  always 
caused  by  the  salt,  as  I  have  just  explained.  The  spots,  more  or  less  large,  par 
flaques,  have  the  same  source.  (*)  The  little  dots  almost  always  proceed  from  cream 
that  has  dried,  becomes  hai^dened  and  discoloured  by  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
vat;  this  must  be  corrected  by  watching  the  skimming,  and  even  by  straining  the 
cream,  to  get  it  uniform ;  by  stirring  it  very  often  till  it  has  begun  to  thicken,  and 
sti-aining  it  again  before  pouring  it  into  the  churn.  It  is  also  asserted  that  these 
little  white  dots  may  be  produced  by  curd  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat  of 
cream,  when  it  has  been  skimmed  too  thin  or  has  ripened  too  much. 

And  wherein  arises  the  cheesy-taste  in  butter  ?     Sometimes  from  bad  milk,  Bome- 

(')  Ftaque  is  a  puddle,  or  small  pool  of  water;  this  does  not  seem  to  fit  here.— A.R.J.F. 
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times  from  too  thin  cream,  or  from  cream  kept  too  long,  especially  in  the  fall ;  Bome- 
times  f^om  inefficient  washing  or  working,  which  leaves  too  much  buttermilk  in  the 
batter.  Low  cooling  of  the  cream,  and  ripening  it  at  a  low  temperature  will  indis- 
putably core  this  defect,  if  the  proper  precautions  in  washing  and  working  the 
batter  be  observed. 

A  very  important  point  is,  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  left  in  the  butter.  As 
M.  Leclair  said,  the  water  in  batter  sells  high  at  Montreal,  20c.  a  pound ;  but  I  believe 
our  superior  make  for  the  Montreal  market  does  not  differ  from  the  best  make  for 
Esgland  so  much  as  to  entice  us  to  leave  too  mu6h  water  in  the  butter. 

Butter  tha^ retains  much  water  loses  as  much  as  two  or  three  pounds  to  the  tub 
in  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  butter  is  no  longer  firat-class ;  it  is  just 
as  well  to  give  it  the  proper  amount  of  working,  for  you  will  thus  often  save  a  half- 
pound  on  the  turn  of  the  scale  which  it  is  the  custom  to  allow,  without  running  the 
risk  of  losing  the  pound. 

Oar  school  will  probably  attend  to  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  per- 
manent dairy-competition  that  the  Quebec  Government  intends  to  establish. 

One  piece  of  advice  en  passant.  Makei*s  are  responsible  for  their  work ;  why 
then  do  not  a  great  many  of  them  make  a  strict  rule  to  examine  their  butter  after 
it  is  made  ?  Every  day  the  butter  made  the  previous  day  should  be  tested  with  the 
'^coop ;  then,  examine  the  same  butter,  in  the  same  tubs,  five  or  six  days  afterwards 
to  study  it  and  to  learn  how  to  recognise  the  changes  that  occur  in  it,  or  the 
^jmptoms  that  are  produced  in  it.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  creamery  proprietor  to 
have  to  scold  his  maker  and  to  make  him  pay  for  a  loss  when  any  occurs.  But  the 
maker  who  does  not  look  after  his  own  duties,  by  testing  his  butter,  is  very  itiuch  to 
blame,  and  even  very  imprudent  in  regard  to  his  own  interests.  Do  not  put  the 
tins  on  the  tubs  at  once;  wait  till  the  butter  is  on  the  eve  of  being  sent  off;  the  tins 
^ili  not  rust ;  the  nails,  if  they  are  not  tinned,  will  not  stain  the  tub,  and  if  you 
want  to  examine  the  butter,  you  will  not  be  hindered  by  having  to  unnail  the  covers. 

Packaobs. 

The  question  relating  to  the  kind  of  package  to  be  used  is  of  less  importance 
than  it  used  to  be.  If  there  is  no  special  demand  from  customers,  I  think  the 
•ordinary  Canadian  tub  of  good  quality  will  do  very  well;  but  the  export  ti*ade  begins 
to  want  boxes. 

Preparation  of  the  Paokaoxs. 

The  box  is  a  more  recent  invention  than  the  tub,  and  our  makers  have  perhaps 
&ot  paid  sufficient  attention  to  it. 

if  practicable,  the  box  is  to  be  soaked  like  the  tub;  it  is  prudent  to  let  them 
5teep,  whether  boxes  or  tubs,  for  two  or  three  days,  so  that  those  juices  of  the  wood 
that  are  soluble  in  water  may  have  time  to  dissolve ;  but  I  think  this  preparation 
should  finish  by  steaming.    A  table,  through  which  pass  the  ends  of  pipes,  leading 
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frnrn  a  main  pipe  attached  to  the  boiler,  is  a  very  good  apparatus  for  scalding  boxes 
or  tabs.  The  box  or  tub  is  turned  topsy-turvy,  the  mouth  lying  flat  on  the  table, 
and  the  steam  is  turned  on  for  four  or  Ave  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  steam  is  turned 
off,  the  inside  of  the  box  or  tub  is  to  be  rubbed  briskly  with  a  clear  solution  of  ^alt 
and  hot  water ;  while  the  wood  is  still  hot,  fill  the  tub  or  box  with  water  or  a  weak 
brine,  cold,  and  three  or  foui*  minutes  afterwards,  the  wood  will  have  absorbed  this 
fresh  liquid,  after  having  suiTcndered^  through  the  action  of  the  steam,  that  which 
had  served  to  dissolve  its  juice. 

Of  late,  antiseptic  powders  have  been  recommended,  but  they  i)ever  should  be 
added  to  the  salt  used  for  salting  butter ;  their  employment  in  the  solution  for 
rubbing  the  tubs  or  for  moistening  the  parchment  paper,  would  probably  be  more 
useful.  If  the  box  will  not  bold  water,  it  must  be  plunged  into  a  bath  of  water,  or 
of  brine,  and  all  that  will  be  needed  in  this  latter  case  is  to  wash  off  the  salt  thai 
adheres  to  the  outside.  However,  this  latter  proceeding  does  not  make  the  boxes 
look  well. 

In  every  package,  box  or  tub,  make  use  of  parchment-paper.  We  are  advised 
to  thoroughly  soak  the  papers  when  they  are  placed.  They  can  be  sufficiently 
moistened  inside,  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  an  atomiser.  Buyers  like  butter  to  be 
damp  on  the  surface  and  not  stuck  to  the  paper;  this  weak  brine  evidently  seems  to 
hinder  the  action  of  the  wood  on  the  butter. 

M.  Chagnm, — ^Can  M.  Tach^  tell  me  if  water  charged  with  gas  is  dangerous  to 
use  for  butter  ?  I  have  an  artesian  well  in  my  place,  whence  the  water  gushes  out 
a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  i*apidly,  too.  It  is  a  spring,  and  I  fancy  the  water  is 
expelled*  from  the  ground  by  the  gas. 

M,  TVicAe.— Is  no  gas  produced  ? 

Mr.  Barnard. — Does  it  bubble  up  ? 

M.  Chagnon, — It  does  not  bubble  at  all ;  but  a  flame  can  be  started  when  you 
please ;  it  seems  to  have  the  flavour  of  gas. 

if.  TacM. — Does  it  taste  like  sulphur  ? 

3f.  Chagncn. — No,  it  is  more  saline  in  taste. 

M.  Tachi, — ^If  it  is  a  mineral  water,  I  should  not  like  to  use  it  for  butter;  but 
sulphurous  water  is  innocuous  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vat  half  an  hour 
before  it  is  used. 

M.  CJiagnon. — I  have  succeeded  well  this  year  with  this  water ;  at  least  I  think 
so. 

M,  Tachi. — Mr.  Ayer  tells  me  that  he  thinks  that  brine  made  with  haixi  water 
would  do  no  harm.  He  also  thinks  it  better  to  wash  the  butter  with  biine  in  place 
of  plain  water,  brine  having  the  property,  temperatures  being  equal,  to  harden  the 
butter  more  than  water  will. 

Prof,  Thutt. — (in  English)  I  understand  that  this  discussion  turns  upon  the 
question  of  knowing  if  it  is  proper  to  use,  in  the  dairy,  mineral  water,  i.e.,  water 
almost  saline,  and  which  at  the  same  time  disengages  a  great  deal  of  inflammable 
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gas.  Diffei-ent  mineral  waters  disengage  different  gases.  Some  water,  containing 
sulphur,  stinks  like  rotten  eggs.  This  is  maybe  a  good  medicinal  water,  but  not 
good  for  the  dairy.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  use  of  water  strongly  sulphurous  will  not 
give  yoa  good  butter^  and  so  of  other  mineral  watera.  The  best  water  is  that  of 
springs,  wh^n  it  is  not  contaminated  by  the  drainage  from  houses  or  cattlensheds.  I 
hold  strong  opinions  about  this  question  of  water,  and  I  am  glad  I  arrived  here  in 
time  for  this  discussion.  For  six  or  seven  years,  I  have  been  examining  the  water 
used  by  farmera  in  their  dairies,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  people 
use  water  that  should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  in  question,  water,  not  fit  for  the 
stock  to  drink,  water  more  fit  for  use  on  hotbeds  than  for  any  other  purpose,  water, 
lastly,  that  is  sure  to  injure  such  fine  goods  as  buttei*  and  cheese.  The  sim))le  fact  of 
washing  dairy  vessels  with  impure  water  will  induce  *a  fermentation  capable  of 
injuring  a  good  article.  It  is  as  essential  for  a  farm  to  have  good  water  for  daiiy 
use,  as  for  its  cows.  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to  use  mineral  water.  Naturally, 
without  seeing  the  water  itself,  and  testing  its  proper  character,*!  can  say  nothing 
with  precision  about  it,  but  I  presume  that  the  water  in  question  is  saline  and  sul- 
phurous. 

Dr.  Orignon. — ^Would  you  advise  that  people  should  reside  in  a  cheesery  or 
creameiy  ?    Do  you  approve  of  planting  trees  round  creameries  ? 

if.  TactU. — ^It  is  not  advisable  that  cheeseries  or  creameries  be  inhabited. 

MChapais, — It  is  very  advisable  that  trees  should  be  planted  round  creameries. 
Trees,  when  they  are  high  enough  to  affoixl  shade,  have  an  excellent  effect,  because 
they  purify  the  air  and  also  absorb  part  of  the  effluvia  which  are  always  abundant 
near  creameries  or  cheeseries ;  from  this  double  point  of  view,  the  planting  of  trees 
round  factories  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

M.  CasteL — ^It  has  been  the  custom  to  distribute  annually,  at  our  meeting,  their 
diplomas,  framed,  to  the  newly  appointed  inspectors  of  syndicates.  This  year, 
unfortunately,  the  diplomas  have  not  yet  arrived ;  still,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  those 
who  took  the  trouble  to  prepare  for  their  examination,  and  we^'e  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed,  we  publish  their  names  here,  that  they  may  appear  in  our  annual  report : 

Distribution  of  thk  Diplomas  of  ths  Inspectors. 
Inspections  of  Cheeseries, 

Messrs.  J.  G.  Wales East  Dunham Optime. 

C.  M.  Harvey *' « 

Chas.  Wilkins Mansonville ** 

H,  W.  Pabner Richmond Bene. 

Chas.  Standish Rougemont " 

Alf.  Gragnon i Bale  St.  Paul • « 

Samuel  Aubin St.  Anicet << 
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Inspections  of  Creameries. 

Messrs.  Gabriel  Henry Quebec OpUme, 

Georges  Duncasse '^ 

LECTUBB  BY  M.  V.  B.  DALAIRB. 

THI   LAW   OF  LABOUR. 

To  this  law  of  labour  Adam  had  to  submit.  The  Almighty  said  to  him  :  '^  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread/'  If  we  sometimes  repent  of  our  deci- 
sions, it  is  not  so  with  God,  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  We  have 
to  work,  and  he  who  frankly  accepts  his  daily  task  is  infinitely  less  susceptible  of 
fatigue  than  other  men.  There  is  in  the  heart  of  man  an  intense  satisfaction  which 
is  in  itself  a  precious  reward  for  his  useful  labour. 

It  is  now-a-days  more  important  than  ever  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  law  of 
work,  because  [many  of  us  are  being  continually  deceived  in  their  hopes.  They 
ima.ii^ine  that,  with  study,  with  improved,  almost  perfect  implements,  with  the  sys* 
tem  of  modern  cultivation,  etc.,  etc.,  men  will  at  last  be  clever  enough  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  law  of  work.  No ;  we  shall  each  of  us  vanish  from  the  scene  before 
this  pi'oblem  is  solved.  Why,  then,  devote  ourselves  to  study  ?  Why  such  perfec- 
tion in  our  work  ?  Because  the  law  of  work  impels  us  thither.  He  who,  for  instance^ 
does  not  strive  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  cheese,  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  sales^ 
and  so  on.  He,  then,  who  will  not  study,  who  does  not  improve,  who  will  not  work, 
in  fact,  finds  himself  incapable  of  earning  his  own  subsistence;  he  becomes  a  bui*den 
to  himself  and  to  othei-s. 

It  is  necessary  now  more  than  ever,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  still  more  neces. 
sary  to  reverence  the  law  of  work,  because  our  population  is  on  the  increase,  and 
the  competition  with  foreign  countries  we  have  to  encounter  is  likely  to  be  still  more 
arduous  than  at  present.  Must  not  this  be  terribly  grievous  to  the  indolent  man  ? 
Must  it  not  drive  to  desperation  the  man  who  thinks  he  was  born  into  this  world  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  himself?  The  dollars  and  cents  we  receive  in  exchange 
for  our  work  are  only  instalments.  God,  who  has  imposed  upon  us  the  law  of  work, 
only  desired  to  have  a  motive  to  make  us  happy.  The  blessing  of  an  eternal  rest 
would  be  but  a  trifie  for  those  that  are  tired  of  doing  nothing,  and,  indeed,  our  Loi-d 
has  said  that  the  idle  make  their  happiness  impossible.  Ennui  will  perhaps  be 
the  ^'  worm  that  dieth  not "  of  the  reprobates.  Let  us  work,  then,  that,  when  har- 
vest time  arrives,  we  may  reap  abundantly  the  fraits  of  the  harvest. 

Finding  myself,  one  day,  near  the  hall  in  which  an  agricultural  lecture  was 
about  to  be  given,  I  heard  several  farmers  trying  to  persuade  another  to  attend  the 
meeting.  **  Lecture,''  said  he ;  **  what  for  ?  I  am  not  paid  by  the  Grovemment, 
and,  in  spite  of  that,  I'll  give  you  a  lecture  in  two  words:  Work,  you  set  of  lazy- 
bones!   Do  you  need  to  be  told  to  di-aw  out  your  water-furrows,  to  repair  youi 
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roads,  to  feed  your  cowb,  to  take  care  of  your  manure  ?  Work,  1  tell  70a.  It  is 
folk  like  70a  who  are  the  cause  of  these  people  being  sent  here  to  preach  to  us !  I 
have  made  money,  and  made  it  by  haixl  work,  by  economy,  and  my  children  I  have 
taagbt  to  do  likewise  !    All  the  same,  I  mean  to  go  there,  to  see  what  this  man  has 

to  say.'* 

After  hearing  this,  I  set  to  work  teaching  things  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
in  practice ;  a  very  slight  piece  of  advice  does  so  much  good  sometimes,  and  the 
want  of  information  is  so  injurious  to  people  who  really  aim  at  improvement.  At 
the  end  of  the  lecture,  our  friend,  a  man  full  of  energy  and  intelligence,  rose : 
''Sir,"  said  he,  ^'I  was  afi*aid  I  was  wasting  my  time  in  coming  hither,  (time  is 
money  to  an  active  man)  ;  but  I  am  glad  1  come,  for  I  have  learned  things  that  will 
be  naeful  to  me :  Thank  you,  sir ;  try  to  come  hither  often ;  it  will  do  good,  allezIP' 

To  pay,  farming  needs  now  more  work  than  ever,  and,  allow  us  to  say,  very 
often  it  happens  that  less  and  less  work  is  given  to  it. 

Batter  is  no  longer  made  at  home  ;  wool  and  flax  are  no  longer  spun  there ; 
and  bnt  too  often  people  are  too  lazy  to  strain  the  milk  or  to  wash  the  cans.  No 
aerator-strainer  is  used,  because  it  makes  another  vessel  to  wa^h  I  more  time  is  given 
up  to  the  reading  of  one  or  more  romances  of  a  dangerous  character ;  novels,  about 
murdoi-s,  suicides,  divorces,  harlotry,  drinking,  scenes  in  the  police  courts,  scandalous 
lawsnits,  disgraceful  exhibitions,  and  such-like ;  but  there  is  no  time  for  knitting 
stockings ;  besides,  there  is  no  wool !  still  less  time  is  there  to  read  the  ''  Journal 
d' Agriculture,"  which,  when  it  reaches  the  house  is  torn  already  I  Where  in  all 
this  is  the  law  of  work  ? 

A  good  kitchen  garden  would  be  so  good  for  the  health  in  every  respect ;  but 
it  would  take  work.  Siloes  have  been  talked  about  for  ever  so  long  ;  true,  the  bcLefit, 
it  is  clear,  would  be  great,  but  it  would  take  work  to  make  one.  Growing  root-crops 
has  become  indispenasble,  if  we  want  to  produce  milk  and  pork  profitably ;  true 
enough,  but  it  cannot  be  done  without  work.  The  roads  are  in  an  awful  state  generally: 
tnie,  every  one  is  complaining  about  them,  even  those  who  have  not  to  repair  them, 
because  they  do  not  like  to  be  singular,  but  all  that  takes  work  to  do  it  properly. 
Doubtless,  but  we  must  not  think  every  one  is  afraid  of  work.  Oh  !  no ;  there  are 
plenty  of  good  examples,  many  indeed.  Still  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  the  idea,  that 
!>ome  fine  day,  work  will  be  only  a  pastime ;  no,  work  is  not  only  useful,  but  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  life  of  man,  both  physical  and  moral.  What  is 
the  state  of  morals  when  conscientious  work  is  not  practised  ?  Idleness  begets 
pride,  vanity,  luxury,  extravagance,  gluttony,  insubordination,  debauchery,  in  fact 
everything  that  can  degrade  a  being  created  in  the  image  of  God,  whose  activity  is 
illimitable. 

All  that  precedes  is  not  new,  but  to  know  it  is  not  everything. 

I  know  that  to  work  unsuccessfully  is  discouraging ;  therefore,  study  more 
deeply ;  following  the  example  of  the  successful  ones,  try  to  discover  their  secret;  we 
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should  be  astonished  perhaps  to  find  oat  that  work,  constant  work,  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  business. 

Consider  the  work  of  the  Diarymen's  Association  for  the  last  few  years ;  look  at 
the  organisation  of  554  parishes  with  Farmer's  Clubs ;  think  of  the  60,000  subscribera 
to  the  Journals  of  Agriculture ;  ponder  our  schools  of  agriculture  full  of  pupils ;  look 
at  all  the  present  improvements  in  stock  farms,  etc  All  this,  done  under  the  incen- 
tive of  our  governments,  all,  I  say,  is  work. 

And  yet  there  are  people  who  emigrate  to  the  States,  for  want  of  work  at 
home,  they  say 

Our  daughters  go  and  work  at  the  loom  ;  they  will  not  keep  sheep  here :  it  is 
work.  Let  us,  then,  all  work  together  to  raise  up  a  strong,  active  people,  and  who 
knows,  if  we  are  deserving  of  its  care,  what  may  be  the  views  of  Pi'ovidence  for 
our  future.  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  those  great  families  living 
under  the  same  belfry,  that  people  call  a  Canadian  parish.  To  work,  then  great  and 
small,  and  hand-in-hand,  let  us  always  remember  that  ''  Union  is  Strength.*' 

During  Mr.  Dalaire's  lecture,  the  Hon.  Louis  Beaubien,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Mr.  Jos.  Girard,  M.P.P. ;  Milton  Macdonald,  M.P.P.  and  others  entered 
the  hall. 

The  President: — We  remark  constantly  the  unlimited  devotion  of  the  Hon. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  province  of  Quebec  to  the  cause  of  Agriculture. 
He  has  given  us  a  clear  proof  of  it  to-day,  coming  as  he  does  from  the  House  while 
it  is  in  full  session,  and  in  spite  of  his  numerous  duties,  to  honor  us  with  his  presence. 
We  must  show  him  how  wholly  grateful  we  are  oy  begging  him  first  to  be  good 
enough  to  address  at  at  once,  and  we  will  then  prove  our  gratitude  to  him  afresh  by 
putting  into  practice  on  our  farms  the  valuable  advice  he  will  be  kind  enough  to 
give  us. 

The  Han.  L,  Beaubien^  spoke  in  French,  and  held  his  audience  under  the  spell 
of  his  eloquence  for  a  too  brief  half-hour.  As  he  had  just  been  addressing  the  English 
evening  session,  M.  Beaubien  aimed  at  condensing  and  blending  into  one  the  two 
addresses.     Our  readera  will  find  this  abstract  further  on. 


LECTTJEE  BY  D.  B.  BOURBBAU. 

CRBAMiaT   AND    CHSBSIST    STNDICATSS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

As  it  is  my  duty  to  supply  you  with  some  information  on  the  formation  of 
syndicates  and  their  usefulness,  allow  me  to  say,  first  of  all,  how  delighted  I  am  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that,  last  season,  there  were  thirty-eight  syndicates  in  operation  in 
this  province. 

Thirty-eight  different  divisions,  combining  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our 
dairy  products  and  to  gain  that  end  as  surely  as  possible  by  the  selection  of  com- 
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petent  men  to  inspect  the  several  factories  of  the  division,  to  reform  their  defects, 
and  achieve  the  perfecting  of  that  which  is  already  good ;  is  not  this  a  step  in  advance 
that  must  rejoice  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  great  work  of 
dairying  ?  Let  as  hope  that  this  progress  will  go  on  increasing,  and  that,  before 
long,  each  county  will  find  it  its  duty  to  have  its  own  syndicate.  Then,  we  shall  see 
oar  batter  and  cheese  holding  a  high  position  on  the  markets  to  which  we  export  it. 

In  a  division,  the  inspector  is  the  soul  of  success,  since,  under  his  strict  and 
watchful  supervision,  both  makei's  and  patrons  will  be  compelled  to  fulfil  their  duties 
with  exactitude ;  the  makers,  by  devoting  the  proper  care  to  the  manufacture ;  the 
patrons,  by  sending  no  milk  that  is  not  of  the  best  quality  to  the  factory. 

And  in  order  that  the  inspector  himself  be  obliged  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  our 
Association  appoints  an  inspector-general,  and  a  sub-inspector,  who  have  control  over 
the  local  inspectors ;  so  that  the  least  negligence  on  the  pai*t  of  the  latter  is  pointed 
oat,  and  the  remedy  applied  at  once.  The  salary  of  the  inspectoi-s  is  occasionally 
not  very  high,  so  some  of  them,  to  increase  their  incomes,  engage  in  other  business ; 
as  conflict  between  personal  interest  and  duty  might  injure  the  progress  of  the 
syndicate  under  the  inspection  of  one  of  these  men,  it  is  desirable  that  inspectors 
should  be  paid  such  wages  as  to  enable  the  directors  to  intei*dict  all  such  double 
engagements.  With  such  conditions,  the  supervision  of  the  inspector-general  and 
his  assistant  will  compel  the  local  inspector  strictly  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  as  a  general  thing,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  services 
rendered  to  the  dairy  trade  by  the  local  inspectors;  lam  sure  that  their  services 
will  be  more  highly  appreciated  in  time,  when  people  can  form  a  better  judgment 
of  that  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 

To  form  a  syndicate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  write  to  the  secretaiy,  M.  Emile 
Castel.  He  will  always  gladly  furnish  the  documents  containing  the  ruled  to  be 
observed.  And,  as  I  hope  before  long  to  see  many  new  syndicates  arise,  I  would 
beg  those  who  wisely  intend  to  form  one  to  make  haste,  so  as  to  be  able  to  engage 
tbeir  inspector,  at  least  before  the  end  of  March. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  they  will  gain  by  doing  so  : 

1.  The  inspector  will  visit  the  different  factories  to  see  if  there  is  not  urgent 
oeed  of  some  repairs  in  the  buildings  or  the  apparatus  ; 

2.  Baring  a  week  he  will  hold  a  meeting  of  the  makers  in  a  factory  already  at 
work,  and  give  them  instructions  conducing  to  uniformity  of  make  ; 

3.  He  will  also  call  together  the  proprietors  of  the  factories,  and  get  them  to 
appoint  a  fit  person  to  purchase  the  goods  that  belong  to  the  manufacture,  such  as 
calico,  salt,  rennet,  boxes,  tabs,  etc.  The  purchase  of  these  things  wholesale  by  one 
and  the  same  person  will  prove  a  great  saving.  The  large  quantity  bought  will 
decore  him  low  prices,  and  make,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  a  saving  of  at  least  15  per 
cent,  in  the  price,  besides  a  superior  and  uniform  quality  in  the  goods.  If  the 
inspector  has  to  collect  the  makers  together,  in  order  to  teach  them  useful,  necessary 
things  about  the  process  of  manufkcture,  so  he  ought  to  make  it  his  duty  to  assemble 
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tne  patrons,  to  give  them  rules  to  guide  them,  that  the  milk  they  take  to  the  factory 
may  be  in  proper  condition. 

If  all  this  work  is  finished  before  a  single  factory  is  at  work,  it  will  certainly  be 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  a  means  of  ensuring  a  product  of  better  quality,  provided 
everyone  profits  by  the  good  advice  given. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  well  known  to  the  intelligent  among  us,  to  all  thoee 
who  are  interested  in  the  material  progress  of  our  country,  and  especially  of  this 
province,  to  all  those,  indeed,  who  have  at  heart  the  advancement  of  our  industries, 
and  emphatically  of  our  dairy  industry;  it  is  a  fact,  I  say,  that  the  butter  and  cheeee 
makers  who,  little  anxious  for  instruction,  remain  stationary,  instead  of  trying  to 
improve  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  invariably  retrograde. 

In  vain  do  they,  for  the  sake  of  brazening  it  out,  viciously  criticise  those  who 
follow  up  progi'ess  and  those  who  teach  it.  The  public  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
they  are  behindhand,  that  others  keep  their  cheeseries  in  better  form  than  they, 
make  goods  of  better  quality,  and  will,  without  doubt,  be  richer  in  the  end  than 
they. 

The  same  defect  is  unfortunately  met  with  in  certain  farmers.  A  malevolent 
disposition  induces  them  to  depreciate  those  who  are  heartily  trying  to  improve 
themselves.  Whether  from  carelessness,  from  idleness  or  from  ignorance,  they  per> 
sist  in  preserving  the  old  routine — that  is,  they  keep  on  working  a  farm  worn  out 
by  a  long-continued  sequence  of  the  same  crops,  without  ever  dreaming  of  returning 
to  the  land  a  part  of  the  riches  they  have  carried  off  from  it. 

Fortunately,  the  number  of  routine-followera  is  diminishing  since  Farmers' 
Clubs  have  come  into  existence  in  our  parishes,  where  our  intelligent  farmers 
mutually  exchange  ideas  and  relate  the  results  of  fresh  experiments,  while  filling 
their  minds  with  the  information  imparted  by  our  learned  lecturers. 

Our  *^  Journal  d' Agriculture,"  too,  is  an  abundant  spring,  whence  they  may 
imbibe  good  advice  as  regai*ds  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Still,  routine-followers  thei*e  always  were,  and  there  always  will  be. 
If  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  syndicate  in  a  county  where  the  need  of  novel 
scientific  processes  is  felt,  we  shall  not  fkil  to  hear  a  cry  from  a  maker  or  from  the 
farmers  against  what  they  call  **  an  attempt  against  their  freedom  of  action."  The 
maker  opposes  the  syndicate  because  he  dreads  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  and  the 
patrons  oppose  it  because  they  dread  pretty  often  that  he  will  expose  the  frauds 
committed,  such  as  watering  and  skimming,  to  which  the  milk  has  been  subjected, 
or  certain  faults  concerning  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk  or  the  vessels  that  hold  it: 
neglect  of  sti*aining,  seration  and  cooling  of  the  former ;  neglect  of  proper  washing 
of  the  latter. 

Pray  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  number  of  these  careless  makers,  of  these 
dishonest  patrons,  is  very  small ;  but  even  if  only  two  or  three  are  found  in  a  syndi- 
cate, even  only  one,  it  is  more  than  enough. 
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The  inspector  is  of  ase  in  that  he  obliges  the  dishonest  patrons  to  amend  and 
become  scrapalously  honest. 

The  inspector,  when  he  meets  with  a  case  of  fraud,  writes  at  once  to  the  guilty 
patron  and  gently  gives  him  warning.  If,  iafter  this  warning;  the  milk  the  patron 
in  question  sends  to  the  factory  does  not  improve,  he  is  prosecuted  according  to  law, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  inspector  against  the  accused  is  overwhelming.  But  the 
case  rarely  gets  so  far  as  that,  for  the  patron,  not  wishing  to  disgrace  his  family  by 
allowing  the  rogueries  he  has  been  guilty  of  to  be  published  abroad,  restores  the 
money  he  has  stolen  from  the  other  patrons  before  the  law  has  become  cognisant  of 
his  rascality. 

The  inspector  may  also  support  the  good  name  of  an  honest  farmer,  who,  deliver- 
ing milk  pure  but  poor  in  fat,  may  be  suspected  of  fraud,  while  no  one  is  to  blame 
except  the  cows. 

The  inspector  finds  out  these  things  more  easily  than  the  makers,  since  he  has 
hy  special  study  acquired  more  knowledge  about  testing  milk,  and  has  at  his  com- 
mand the  proper  instruments  and  knows  how  to  use  them. 

I  will  venture  to  make  a  remark,  en  passant^  about  the  water  given  to  cows,  and 
I  will  point  out  a  defect  that  often  injures  the  quality  of  our  cheese.  The  water 
cows  drink,  having  a  great  eifect  on  the  quality  and  flavor  of  the  milk,  ought  always 
to  be  as  pure  as  possible. 

During  the  great  heat  of  summer  or  during  a  long  drought,  water  becoming  scarce, 
particularly  in  the  low  lands,  some  farmei*s,  to  save  the  cartage  of  water,  dig  out  a 
pool,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  farms  for  the  cows  to  drink  at.  This  stagnant 
water,  heated  by  the  sun,  muddled  by  the  ti'ampling  of  the  cattle,  becomes  odious  to 
both  taste  and  smell ;  the  cows  forced  to  drink  at  these  murky  places,  pools,  yield  a 
milk  that  as  it  gets  older  emits  a  taste  and  smell  like  that  muddy  water,  a  taste  that 
cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  which  communicates  itself  to  the  cheese ;  and  this  it  is 
that  causes  it  to  be  put  down  as  of  inferior  quality  by  the  buyers,  who,  without 
knowing  the  origin  of  the  defect,  declare  that  the  cheese  is  "  off  flavor,"  and  know, 
too,  that  the  older  it  grows  the  worse  it  will  become. 

The  price  of  this  cheese  being  lower,  the  maker  who  did  not  detect  the  bad 
quality  of  the  milk,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  almost  imperceptible  in  the  fresh  state 
when  the  cooled  milk  is  delivered  at  the  factory ;  the  maker,  I  say,  is  forced  to  give 
op  part  of  his  salary  to  reimburae  the  parties  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  "  cut  in 
price."  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  farm  were  visited  now  and  then,  for  the 
Armors  who  attend  to  their  own  interests  and  the  makers  would  no  longer  suffer 
from  the  faults  of  the  negligent. 

This  would  be  a  little  too  much  perhaps  to  expect  the  inspector  to  do,  as  he  has 
already  to  perform  the  onerous  duty  of  looking  after  the  factories  and  the  inspection 
of  the  milk.  But  I  do  not  see  why  each  syndicate  should  not  have  an  assistant-inspec- 
tor, paid  by  the  patrons.  He  would  have  less  responsibility,  and  his  wages  would  of 
course  be  lower.    If  divided  among  the  patrons,  it  would  be  a  mere  trifle  to  each. 
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The  inspector  often  has  too  many  factories  to  visit,  and  cannot  afford  to  each  of  them 
all  the  time  required  to  give  certain  details  of  information  that  are  not  witboat 
importance. 

The  assistant  would  replace  him  in  these  details,  would  look  after  all  thiB 
business ;  he  would  see  that  the  factories  were  kept  clean,  inside  and  outside,  the 
whey-vat,  the  drains,  the  cheese-boxes,  the  carriage  of  the  cheese  from  the  factory 
to  the  boat,  or  to  the  railroad,  making  sure  that  every  waggon  has  a  water-proof 
cloth  over  it,  to  guard  the  cheese  against  the  sun,  the  dust,  or  the  rain ;  he  would 
inspect  the  pastures,  the  springs  or  wells  that  furnish  the  cattle  with  water.  He 
might  cast  an  eye  on  the  cows,  but  do  it  quietly,  so  as  not  to  bother  any  one  with 
his  visits.  The  most  perfect  of  the  patrons  not  needing  these  visits,  knowing  that 
they  always  do  their  duty  to  the  letter,  would  still  be  interested  in  allowing  their 
farms  to  be  inspected  as  well  as  their  cows  and  watering  places,  so  as  to  have  a  right 
to  insist  that  the  same  visits  should  be  paid  to  the  careless  patrons. 

All  these  things  can  only  be  obtained  through  a  syndicate. 

I  may  add  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  patrons,  that  each  may  receive  the  real 
value  of  his  milk  delivered  at  the  factory,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  these  things  in 
any  other  way  than  by  paying  for  milk  according  to  its  richness.  In  one  of  my 
syndicated  factories,  where  milk  is  paid  for  in  that  way,  it  was  proved  that  the  value 
of  milk  by  the  hundred  pounds  falls  by  ten  to  fifteen  cents,  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest  quality  of  milk.  Is  this  clear  enough  to  convince  patrons  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  demand  that  their  factory  be  syndicated  and  the  milk  paid  for  according 
to  its  richness  ? 

During  last  season,  we  heard  that  the  exporters  found  many  defects  in  the  cheese ; 
the  makers  must  have  suifered  enormously,  and  the  whole  wages  of  some  of  them 
must  have  been  lost.  With  the  help  of  the  inspector  and  his  assistant,  the  losses 
would  certainly  have  been  less,  their  superintendence  would  have  removed  many  of 
the  defects  in  the  cheese ;  the  reputation  of  the  butter  and  cheese  of  this  province 
would  have  been  thereby  enhanced,  and  the  patrons  would  have  found  their  future 
profits  increased. 

At  the  Columbian  exhibition  at  Chicago,  we  earned  a  good  reputation ;  why  do 
we  not  strive  to  persevere  and  increase  it  ?  Would  not  the  best  way  to  do  this  be  to 
establish  syndicates,  thereby  bringing  about  good  and  uniform  manufacture,  a  quality 
highly  esteemed  by  exporters  ? 

Some  syndicates,  that  have  been  established  for  years,  have,  after  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  their  goods,  apparently  lost  their  primitive  ardour,  and  even 
some  of  their  prestige ;  it  was,  sad  to  say,  discovered  that  in  this  the  fault  lay  with 
the  inspector,  who,  not  finding  his  pay  sufficient,  had  too  many  irons  in  the  firo,  and 
neglected  his  duty  of  looking  after  the  factories  under  his  control.  This  is  a  groat 
misfortune,  and  the  inspector-general  had  before  been  obliged  to  remark  upon  it. 

New  syndicates,  only  started  last  spring,  have  proved  by  the  excellence  of  their 
cheese  that  they  have  largely  profited  by  their  inspector's  teaching  and  that  he  has 
done  his  best  to  do  his  duty. 
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Jjet  OB  have  syndicates  in  every  county  in  the  province,  to  raise  the  level  of  our 
dairy-products,  and  enable  us  to  sell  them  for  as  good  a  price  as  the  Ontario  goods 
fetch. 

To  attain  this  result,  the  zeal  and  watchfulness  of  all  engaged  in  dairying  must 
be  redoubled,  and  the  good  understanding  between  the  patrons,  the  makers,  and  the 
inspectors  be  increased ;  this  will  insui*e  success. 

Besides,  markets  must  be  organised  in  our  chief  country  towns,  whither  the  buyers 
and  sellers  might  resort,  at  a  date  agreed  upon  beforehand,  as  the  boards  in  Ontario 
do,  as  well  as  the  boards  already  established  in  this  province.  A  lecture,  by  a  more 
Bkilfnl  and  competent  lecturer  than  I,  should  be  read  before  you. 

Fray,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  your 
kind  attention,  and  believe  in  the  great  satisfaction  I  should  feel  if  the  exertion  of 
all  my  powers  could  tend  to  the  development  of  dairying  in  our  grand. and  beloved 
province. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  MILTON  MACDONALD,  M.  P.  P. 

Gentlemen,  our  worthy  president  has  just  told  you  that  I  am  about  to  address 
jou.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  calling  upon  me  to  speak  as  a  farmer,  in  an 
agricultural  lecture ;  or  as  a  director  of  an  association,  to  give  an  account  of  my 
conduct  in  that  capacity,  and  explain  my  reason  for  not  being  with  you  until  this 
convention  was  half  over.  Summoned  to  (.Quebec,  as  you  all  know,  by  my  par- 
liamentary duties,  I  have  not  neglected  there  the  interests  of  the  farmers  who  have 
eotrasted  their  care  to  me,  I  have  not  been  idle  there.  I  was  thinking,  too,  of  this 
convention  when  I  was  working  with  my  colleagues,  MM.  Savaria  and  Girard,  to 
ensure  the  presence  here,  to-day,  of  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  I 
had  not  intended  to  go  to  Qaebec  this  week,  having  other  engagements,  and  hoping 
to  spend  the  time  with  you ;  but  a  glance  at  the  orders  of  the  day,  showed  me  that 
the  agricultural  budget  was  inscribed  for  this  week ;  so  I  went  to  Quebec,  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  my  poor  abilities  to  the  service  of  tlie  agricultural  interest  be- 
fore the  House.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  at  the  session  of  the  night 
belore  last,  I  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  request  of  this  Association  in  favour  of 
the  projected  exportation  of  butter.  I  know  that  several  members  of  the  House 
were  opposed  to  this  bill ;  I  therefore  put  forth  all  my  zeal  in  its  favoiu',  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  inform  you  that  a  sum  of  $15,000  has  been  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  export- 
trade  in  butter. 

So  well  did  the  Commissioner  plead  the  cause  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs,  when  ask- 
ing for  a  grant  for  next  year,  that  not  a  single  member  opposed  it.  You  know  well 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  the  object  of  the  earnest  solicitude  of 
the  Commissioner.  The  Dairymen's  Association  is,  so  to  speak,  the  mother  of  the 
Farmers'  Clubs,  but  the  Hon.  Commissioner  may  well  be  termed  their  foster  father ; 
and  is  it  not  a  fitting  opportunity  of  calling  him  by  this  epithet,  now  that  he  has 
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snoceeded  in  getting  so  nice  a  little  snm  as  $40,000  for  the  use  of  the  Clubs,  every 
one  of  which  may  in  future  reckon  upon  a  grant  of  50  cents  a  member,  with  a 
maximum  limit  of  $75  a  club ;  this,  I  think,  is  very  encouraging.  A  farmer  s  club 
that  receives  $75  from  government,  in  addition  to  the  members'  subscriptions,  can 
give  its  members  an  infinity  of  things,  such  as,  newspapers,  publications,  samples, 
«eeds,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  impi*ovement  of  the  farmers'  position.  The  smallest  club  can 
now  reckon  upon  a  grant  of  50  cents  a  member,  and  the  Journal  d' Agriculture 
ivill  be  sent  gratuitously  to  each  of  the  members.  We  are  trying  to  persuade  the 
Commissioner  to  have  the  Journal  published  twice  a  month,  we  also  want  him  to 
have  it  sent  gratis  to  all  the  members  of  this  Association  ;  he  has  not  yet  assented 
to  this  proposition,  but  if  the  Association  pass  resolutions  to  that  effect  and  send 
them  to  the  Commissioner,  we  are  almost  sure  to  succeed. 

I  am  not  here,  gentlemen,  to  deliver  a  lecture.  I  am  a  farmer  as  most  of  yoa 
are,  and  I  have  need  of  instruction :  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  present  with  you  at 
this  Convention.  I  may  tell  you  that  are  present,  that  the  work  of  the  Association  Ib 
favoittbly  regarded  by  our  government,  and  that  it  is  disposed  to  assist  us.  But  1 
would  persuade  all  present  to  support  the  efforts  made  by  the  government  to  assist 
agriculture  by  becoming  the  apostles  of  our  principles  among  the  fai*mere  who  are 
not  members  of  oui*  Association  and  encouraging  them  to  become  enrolled  in  it. 
The  subscription  is  only  a  dollar  a  year,  and  gives  each  member  a  right  to  the  Jouiiial 
d'Agricultm-e,  the  Annual  Report,  etc.,  which  is  a  whole  treatise  on  agriculture  at 
the  service  of  every  farmer  anxious  to  improve  in  his  business. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  as  regards  the  project  for  exporting  our  butter,  I  find  it 
involves  great  advantages,  for  the  farmers  as  well  as  for  the  country.  All  those  who 
have  considered  it,  acknowledge  that  the  plan  is  of  vast  impoilance ;  for  every  one 
now  admits  that  we  make  enough  cheese,  and  that  we  must'not  increase  our  make 
of  that  article.  Out  of  25  millions  of  dollai*s'  worth  imported  into  England,  we  sent, 
for  our  share,  18  million  dollars'  worth  of  Cheddar;  but  though  the  butter  imports  of 
that  country  are  about  60  million  of  dollars'  worth,  we  only  send  one  million  dollars' 
worth.  To  help  us  to  make  our  butter  absolutely  fit  for  the  export  trade,  and  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  English  consumer,  Professor  Eobertson  has  provided  us  with  a 
Danish  maker.  You  know,  of  coui*se,  that  Danish  butter  is  the  finest  on  the  market, 
and  sells  for  the  highest  price.  Mr.  Bobei*tson  imported  two  casks  of  Danish  butter 
for  the  last  Montreal  Exhibition,  and  placed  them  alongside  of  our  butter :  our  butter 
was  found  to  bo  as  fine  as  the  Denmark  butter. 

This  evening,  you  will  listen  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Ayer,  who  will  address  you  on  the 
future  of  our  butter-trade  with  England.  If  our  butter  enjoys  so  good  a  reputation 
in  England,  it  is  due  in  part,  to  the  firm  of  Ayer  &  Co.,  which  took  great  pains,  last 
year,  to  introduce  it  into  England  and  to  make  it  known  there. 

One  thing,  too,  that  we  ought  to  strive  to  accomplish  is  to  establish  local 
syndicates,  for  the  sale  of  our  butter  and  cheese.  In  the  district  of  St.  fiyacinthe, 
we  have  determined  to  start  a  local  market,  thereby  following  the  good  example  set 
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as  by  the  Bastern  Townships.  We  mean  to  form  at  St.  Hyacinthe  a  great  cheese 
market,  like  the  "  cheese  boat*d  "  your  district  has  established  at  Gowansville.  There, 
all  the  cheeseries  of  the  district  are  represented ;  the  buyers  flock  thither,  and  all 
the  cheese  is  sold  there.  The  advantage  to  a  whole  region  is  very  great.  We  shall 
probahly  have  from  200  to  250  factories  represented  there ;  thither  will  all  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  Dominion  be  invited,  and,  doubtless,  we  shall  succeed,  as  success  has 
followed  such  a  system  at  Oowansville,  in  Ontario,  and  other  places. 


ADDRESS  OF  K  JOS.  GIRARD,  M.  P.  P.,  (Lao  St.  Jkan.) 

I  must  inform  you,  Gentlemen,  that  in  accepting  the  invitation  made  to  me  to 
address  you,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  a  speech  ;  and  that,  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  as  your  president  who  just  inti'oduced  me,  took  care  to  tell  you, 
I  come  from  Lac  St.  Jean ;  so  as  you  see,  I  reside  far  from  the  populous  districts, 
and,  consequently,  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  My  reason  for  coming  hither  was  not 
to  teach,  but  to  learn  new  things.  By  my  position  as  member,  I  am  bound  to  look  after 
the  iDterests  of  my  constituents,  both  here  and  at  Quebec,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  I 
am  here  to-night.  As  things  are  at  present,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty,  almost  a  duty 
of  conscience,  that  public  men  should  discharge  their  obligations,  wholly  and  every- 
where, to  their  extreme  limits.  The  Province  of  Quebec,  especially  its  agricultui*al 
population,  is,  at  present,  like  a  hive  of  bees,  in  which  every  individual  is  at  work, 
each  in  its  own  sphere  of  action,  in  its  respective  part.  And  in  this  hive.  Gentlemen, 
I  wonld  play  the  part,  not  of  a  big  drone,  but  of  even  the  smallest  of  the  bees,  and 
strive  to  do  my  little  share  of  work  according  to  my  capacity. 

In  our  county,  out  there,  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  organising  a  cheesery-syndicate.  We  tried  to  do  so  several  times  before, 
bat  had  always  failed.  Now,  we  have  had  a  cheesery-syndicate  at  work  for  two  yeara, 
as  well  as  a  syndicate  for  sales  there,  200  miles  from  Quebec.  Our  organisation  is 
not  perfect ;  far  from  it ;  but  it  is  that  which  we  thought  the  best  to  be  done  in  the 
circumstances.  Among  the  members  of  the  syndicate,  sale-agents  were  appointed, 
▼ith  orders  to  sell  at  the  highest  possible  prices.  In  order  not  to  make  the  selling  too 
burdensome,  we  sell  the  cheese  at  home  by  telegi*am ;  we  offer  the  buyers  the  lot  we 
liave  on  hand,  asking  them  how  much  they  will  pay  for  it, and  we  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  haa  to  accept  delivery,  i.e.,  the  weight  and  quality,  at  our  own  station. 
We  are  well  satisfied  with  this  way  of  selling  cheese.  This  year,  it  was  rather  cheap- 
er than  usual,  but  we  have  always  succeeded  in  getting  the  highest  prices  current 
at  the  time  we  sell. 

As  we  live  far  away  fi-om  any  of  the  great  towns,  and  to  make  our  Association 
^  Qsefol  as  possible,  the  Directors,  who  buy  the  goods  used  in  making  butter  und 
cheese,  called  together  all  our  tradesmen  at  our  syndicate  meeting  last  spring, 
with  the  intention  of  making,  in  common,  at  that  meeting,  the  purchase  of  all  the 
goods  needed  for  the  season.    Some  of  them  were  present,  others  sent  their  prices 
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by  letter ;  in  shoi-t,  i¥e  had  offers  fi*oin  five  or  six  different  firms ;  and  thus  we  bqc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  an  average  difference  in  the  cost  of  these  goods  of  18  p.c.  in  oar 
favom*.  As  for  the  purchases  we  nsed  formerly  to  make  in  Montreal,  we  had  to  pay 
freight  on  a  distance  of  380  miles ;  we  can  now  boy  goods  delivered  at  our  own  place. 
This  arrangement  gives  us,  as  a  final  result,  a  saving  of  $392.05,  divided  among  23 
patrons  belonging  to  the  syndicate  in  operation  in  our  region  last  year.  The  ex- 
penses of  our  syndicate,  amounting  in  all  for  the  salaiy  of  the  inspector  and  other 
outlays  to  $500.00,  the  share  of  the  factories,  or  $250.00,  being  deducted,  was  paid  for 
by  this  economy,  and  we  had  $142.05  of  clear  profit.  This  proves  the  value  of  the 
proverb,  Union  is  Strength.  And  the  advantage  of  this  system  is,  as  M.  Bourbean 
says,  that  by  it  we  also  ensure  uniformity  in  all  the  factories ;  we  have  the  same 
rennet,  the  same  salt,  coloring  matters,  calico,  and  boxes.  With  an  inspector  who 
closely  superintends  the  working  of  all  the  factories,  all  the  makers,  we  succeed  in 
getting  a  more  uniform  style  of  cheese.  This  is  an  indisputable  advantage  for  our 
goods.  Looking  at  the  necessity,  under  which  we  labor  to-day,  of  contending  against 
competition  by  improving  our  productts,  this  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  are  the  details  I  have  to  lay  before  you  in  proof  of  the  fact 
that  we,  although  far  removed  from  the  great  centres  of  population,  are  also  doing 
our  best  to  insure  that  the  goods  we  have  to  market,  while  being  of  the  best  quality 
and  most  carefully  made,  are  brought  out  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible  both  as  regards 
the  farmer  and  the  maker.  The  system  seems  to  have  answered  well  this  year,  and 
I  doubt  not  will  be  as  profitable  next  year. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  those  who  preceded  me  speak  of  the  efforts 
making  to  improve  our  roads,  and  to  learn  from  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
that  which  he  had  concealed  from  me  up  to  this  day,  how  great  an  interest  he  took 
in  this  important  question. 

I  have  remarked  with  pleasure  the  serious  attention  with  which  this  enormoaa 
audience  follows  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  It  is  a  proof  that,  every- 
where, farmers  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
devoting  themselves  more  earnestly  than  ever  to  the  work  of  agriculture,  to  the 
products  of  the  farm. 

Simple  farmer,  as  I  am,  and  by  no  means  the  wealthiest  in  my  parish,  I  left  the 
plough-stilts  to  go  to  Quebec,  there  to  associate  with  public  men,  and  with  them  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  to  closely  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  population.  The  interests  of  the  farmer;  this  is  a  subject  to  which  I 
never  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  public  men,  as  often  as  an  occasion  of  doing 
so  presents  itself,  for  I  consider  that  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer  is  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  country,  of  our  province.  Thus,  when  I  see  numbera  of  our 
public  men  devoting  themselves  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  watching  over  the 
interests  of  the  farming  population,  I  am  deeply  gratified ;  still  more  so,  when  I  see 
good  old  gray-bearded  fathers  of  families  quitting  their  work  and  coming  hither  to 
gain  information  that  will  aid  them  in  being  successful  farmers,  then,  indeed,  is  my 
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heart  filled  with  joy  I  For,  to  be  Buccessfal  the  farmer  needs  esmeBt  vtody,  and 
when  the  agricultaral  population  is  prosperous,  the  province,  the  whole  country  will 
be  prosperous  too. 

LECTTJEE  BY  M.  J.  D.  QUAY. 

[In  consequence  of  a  sad  mistake,  M.  Quay's  lecture  cannot  be  inserted  here ; 
we  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  include  it  in  the  present  report.] 

The  Rev,  M,  Cousineau  (Superior  of  the  Seminaiy  of  Ste.  Th^r^se).— Gentlemen, 
when  listening  to  MM.  Bourbeau,  Girard  and  Guay  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of 
association  and  union,  of  that  sort  of  union  that  makes  strength,  I  began  to  think 
bow  desirable  it  is  that  there  should  exist  among  our  different  agricultural  societies 
a  bond  which  might  unify  their  action,  and  by  that  very  fact  intensify  the  foi'ce  of 
our  movement  in  favour  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  our  province ;  and  as  the 
Dairymen's  Association  is  indubitably  the  most  prominent,  and  as  it  has  been  work- 
ing anccessfully  for  many  years  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  I  think,  gentle- 
men, that  it  is  its  duty  to  bring  about  that  union.  Wherefore,  I  propose  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

Resolution  proposed  by  M.  Cousineau. — ^^  That  the  Dairymen's  Association  respect- 
ftlly  prays  the  Agricultural  Missioners  to  call  together  at  each  of  their  annual  meet- 
ings a  delegation  from  the  executive  committee  of  each  of  the  following  societies : — 
Dairymen's  Association,  Farmers*  Syndicates,  Canadian  Breeders'  Association,  Cen- 
tral Canada  Agricultural  Society,  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Society  and  Good 
Roads  Society,  so  as  to  concert,  in  agreement  with  these  delegates,  a  method  of 
action  in  common,  with  a  view  to  the  securing,  by  means  at  once  the  surest  and  the 
quickest,  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  agricultural  population." 

Carried  unanimously. 

M.  J.  de  L,  Tache, — It  is  probable,  gentlemen,  that  this  year  the  Government 
▼ill  ordain  that  makers  shall  be  obliged  to  brand  their  cheese.  We  proposed  last 
year  that  the  Association  should  register  a  special  trade-mark  for  butter  and  cheese, 
ftnd  control  its  use.  As  it  is  almost  certain  that  next  summer  a  law  will  be  in  foi*ce 
imposing  a  trade-mark  on  butter  and  cheese,  I  think  it  right  to  propose  to  this  meet- 
ing to  reiterate  the  resolution  passed  at  St.  Joseph  de  Beauce  concerning  the  trade- 
mark for  butter  and  cheese.     (See  13th  Annual  Report,  page  172). 

Carried  unanimously. 
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SBSSEON  OP  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  4th  Dkobmbib,  1895. 

M.  Castel. — Oar  worthy  President  prefers  asking  Mr.  Foster  to  preside  at  this 
meeting.  He  things  he  coald  not  speak  English  so  flaently  as  he  would  like.  I 
believe  we  shall  all  be  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Foster  aot  as  President. 

Mr.  Foster. — I  feel  highly  honored  at  being  calted  upon  to  occupy  the  chair,  and 
I  can  assure  you  it  affords  me  great  pleasui*e,  as  I  think  we  are  holding  one  of  the 
most  important  meetings  ever  held  in  Bedford.  As  the  hour  is  advanced,  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time  any  further,  but  will  call  upon  Mr.  Greig,  M.f  .P.,  to  oflFer  a  few 
remarks  before  Prof.  Bobertson  addresses  you. 

Mr,. Greig. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  might  say  it  is  very  unexpectedly 
I  have  been  invited  here  to  make  any  remarks.  I  cannot  say,  like  my  colleagues, 
Messrs.  McDonald  and  Girard ;  they  claim  the  honor  of  bringing  the  Hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  here  to-day.  But  I  may  say  that,  about  10  o'clock  last  night,  our 
worthy  Minister  of  Agriculture  came  to  me  in  the  House^  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
accompany  him  to  your  Dairy  Convention  at  Waterloo.  Alter  he  had  insisted  a 
little,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come.  I  have  come,  and  am  happy,  in  coming,  to  see 
so  large  an  assembly. 

I  think  that  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  our  butter  and  cheese 
factories.  I  have  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  this  afternoon  ;  but  it  strikes 
me  that  the  great  point  to  arrive  at  is  some  way  in  which  we  can  have  our  farms 
and  factories  run  to  better  advantage,  and  produce  a  superior  quality  of  butter  and 
cheese.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  state  to  you  a  better  way;  but  we  might 
devote  our  efforts  a  little  more  to  that  end.  In  Ontario,  they  have  a  system  a  little 
different  from  oure  here,  and  it  works  well.  Large  manufacturers  employ  a  man 
to  manufacture  their  cheese,  and  he  is  interested  in  the  result;  he  manufactures 
cheese  for  a  certain  sum,  and  arranges  for  the  hauling  of  the  milk.  Now,  in 
different  parts  of  Ontario,  (I  think  Prof  Bobertson  will  be  in  a  position  to  confirm 
what  I  say,  and  perhaps  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject),  I  understand  cheese 
factories  haul  the  milk,  and  make  the  cheese  for  two  cents  a  pound.  The  question, 
then,  is  this :  one  man  may  be  five  miles  from  a  given  factory,  and  the  other  half  a 
mile.  By  this  system,  every  man  pays  the  same  price  for  the  hauling,  and  it  brings 
every  man  on  an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  cheese  and  butter  manufacture,  and 
puts  away  this  idea  of  small  factories.  It  is  pi'oved  that  large  factories  produce  a 
better  quality  of  cheese  than  small  ones,  and  for  butter  the  same.  It  has  got  to  this 
stage  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  it  pleases  me  very  much  that  you  have  come  to 
it  I  feel  very  sorry  that  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with  butter 
and  cheese  factories,  at  first  encouraged  so  many  to  establish  factories,  and  did  not 
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rostrict  them,  bo  that  there  shoald  be  only  one  or  two  to  a  parish  in  districts  where, 
to-day,  we  have  five  or  six  in  a  parish.  It  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  for  us. 
There  was  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  this  afternoon,  about  one  man 
building  a  factory,  and  another  saying :  ''  Halloa !  he  is  making  money,"  and  imme- 
diately going  and  building  another  factory  no  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  He 
thinks  it  is  his  own  now,  and  he  will  run  it.  Then,  these  factories  cannot  afford  to  do 
this  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  cheese  of  good  quality,  and  we  all  suffer. 
This  cheese  goes  on  to  the  market,  and  brings  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  the  good 
cheese  suffers  on  account  of  the  bad. 

Now,  if  the  time  had  aiTived  when  we  had  more  cheese  of  good  quality,  we 
fihoald  have  better  prices,  and  all  would  benefit  by  it. 

I  might  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
caltore  upon  the  question  of  roads.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  good  roads.  And  I 
think,  since  dairying  is  suffering,  it  is  much  to  the  interests  of  the  dairy  industry  to 
have  good  roads.  Where  I  come  Arom  we  bought,  three  years  ago,  a  iH>ad  machine. 
There  was  considerable  kicking  about  it  at  the  time ;  some  were  for  it  and  some 
against  it.  But  to-day  I  say  this,  and  I  think  the  neighboring  municipalities  will 
corroborate  me  in  so  saying,  that  the  people  are  to-day  highly  pleased,  and  wherever 
it  is  used  it  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To-day,  we  would  not  be  without  it 
for  ten  times  what  it  cost.  It  has  been  a  greater  benefit  to  our  roads  than  anything 
we  have  yet  tried  in  our  part  of  the  country.  I  think  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to 
introduce  it  into  every  part  of  the  pi*ovince,  especially  where  there  are  cheese  and 
batter  factories.  When  roads  have  got  into  a  bad  state,  their  repair  cannot  be  done 
better  or  faster  than  by  these  machines. 

I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  your  time  any  longer,  since  I  know  I  am  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Prof  Bobertson,  who  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  thousand  timcH  more 
information  than  I  can.  I  understand  he  has  something  new  to  bring  before  you, 
something  which  I  feel  will  interest  us  all  very  much,  and  I  hope  wo  shall  all  give 
it  serious  consideration  and  encouragement. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  sincerely,  for  your  kind  attention. 

Mr.  Foster : — I  take  muQh  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Prof.  Bobertson,  Dominion 
Dairy  Cbmmissioner,  to  address  you  on  the  resources  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  everyone  in  this  district,  and  not  only  this  district,  but 
all  over  the  province. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROP.  ROBERTSON. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : — 

I  come  with  some  diffidence,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  to  speak  at  this 
Convention,  upon  Haw  to  make  the  most  of  the  food-producing  reeourcee  of  this  wonderful 
Province  cf  Qiuebec,  You  may  not  know  that  this  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Provinces 
of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  British  Columbia,  where  they  have  so  much  land 
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that  it  is  said  the  good  Lord  had  to  doable  it  up  and  down  the  hillside  to  make 
room  for  it. 

In  many  other  respects  this  is  a  prodigious  province.  It  is  full  of  good  things; 
and  of  all  the  good  things  in  this  wide  and  beaatifal  province,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  cannot  be  made  still  better  than  it  now  is  by  the  intelligence,  industry, 
skill,  labour,  patience  and  justice  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  in  it.  Your  soil 
and  yonr  grasses  are  both  excellent,  and  they  can  be  made  moi*e  productive. 
Improvement  can  still  be  made  in  your  grains  and  your  ftxlders ;  yon  can  still  im- 
prove and  increase  the  yield  of  yonr  roots  and  your  fruits;  you  can  make  more 
money  and  more  comfort  out  of  your  trees  ;  and  with  your  flowers  you  can  make  the 
province  better  worth  living  in.  With  your  pigs  and  your  poultry,  your  cattle  and 
your  sheep,  you  can  feed  and  clothe  your  families  more  abundantly,  and  provide  the 
where  withal  to  make  them  live  more  comfortable  and  more  nsefully.  With  your 
horses  and  cows  you  can  increase  wealth  and  enlarge  the  capacity  of  these  to  serve 
you,  that  you  may  better  fill  your  place  and  serve  others  through  the  improvement 
of  your  Province.  You  can  make  yonr  land  better,  more  beautiful  and  more 
valuable,  on  account  pf  the  patience,  persistence,  kindly  intelligence  and  frugal 
habits  of  your  men  and  your  women  and  their  capable  management  of  these 
resources. 

While  you  have  mai-vellous  resources,  from  the  lowly  soil  up  to  the  lovely 
women,  you  have  to  be  a  marvellous  people  to  make  the  most  of  them.  How  to 
make  the  most  of  these  resouroes  is  t^till  a  problem  of  the  farmer  and  the  problem 
of  life.  To  make  the  most  of  the  soil,  of  the  climate,  of  the  plants,  of  the  animals, 
to  make  the  most  of  yourselves,  these  are  the  tasks  worthy  of  your  best  talents. 

The  Possibilities  of  Improvement. 

The  more  I  learn  from  frequent  travelling  of  the  almost  unlimited  resources  of 
the  Dominion  for  profitable  agriculture,  the  more  admiration  I  have  for  the  Province  of 
(Quebec.  Sometimes  the  people  of  Quebec  have  a  little  inclination  towards  a  tendency 
to  suppose,  or  to  have  it  said  that  they  do  suppose,  that  if  a  man  speaks  very  well 
of  the  fruit'pi*oducing  resources  of  British  Columbia,  tfiat  therefore  he  has  less  liking 
than  before  for  the  fruits  of  Quebec.  But  only  a  man  who  knows  Canada  from  ocean 
to  ocean  can  appreciate  Quebec  at  its  best  and  true  worth.  And  so,  while  I  have 
something  to  do  with  all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  I  come  back  every  year  to  the 
Province  of  Quebec  with  no  abatement  of  my  admiration  for  the  resources  of  this 
beautiful  Province.  Still,  of  all  the  good  things  Quebec  possesses,  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  cannot  be  made  better  than  it  now  is  by  the  intelligence  and  the  indus- 
try and  the  skill  and  the  patience  and  the  justice  of  men  and  women,  and  just  so  far 
as  this  Dairyman's  Association  can  stimulate  the  cnltivation  and  exercise  of  these 
things,  so  far  does  it  become  one  of  Quebec's  valuable  resources  for  wealth.  There 
is  an  opinion  sometimes  that  the  sources  of  wealth  are  all  material  things  that  can 
be  weighed  and  measured  and  bought  and  sold.    It  is   not  quite  so.     While  the 
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natui*al  resoarces  for  wealth  may  be  spoken  of  as  soil,  water,  climate,  and  building 
materials,  these  cannot  be  realized  upon  into  former  of  usable  wealth  except  by  the 
application  of  intelligent  labor.  In  so  far  as  this  Association  causes  the  people  of 
the  Prov-ince  to  exert  themselves  in  right  directions,  in  so  far  does  it  enable  tbem  to 
make  the  resources  of  the  Province  available  for  the  well-being  of  the  people.  As 
BQDshine  acts  upon  the  latent  life  of  seeds  which  are  planted,  and  wakes  them  up  in- 
to the  doing  of  something,  so  the  kindly  energies  of  this  Association  have  been  waking 
up  the  farmers  throughout  the  Province  and  causing  them  to  bring  things  to  pass. 
Ajb  inert  material  is  quickened  and  glorified  through  the  contact  of  the  life  of  the 
plant  and  the  application  of  sunshine,  so  the  great  masses  of  the  population  are 
wakened  up  and  lifted  upby  the  humanized  sunshine  which  finds  expression  through 
such  organizations  and  conventions  as  this.  Of  course,  some  few  people  see  no  good 
in  these  things.  They  are  those  who  never  go  into  the  sunshine  business;  and  the 
safficient  annwer  to  their  unbelief  is  that  the  presence  of  a  blind  man  does  not  abolish 
the  beauty  of  flowers,  nor  prevent  the  sweet  sunshine  from  enriching  the  earth  with 
these  and  many  other  good  things. 

STANDARDS  FOR  MEASURING  PROGRESS. 

Some  people  try  to  measure  our  progress  in  developing  the  i^sources  of  the 
country  by  looking  into  the  statistics  of  blue  books,  to  sue  how  many  there  are  of  us. 
If  increase  in  Dumbei*^  be  a  fair  way  of  measuring  a  country's  pi*ogress,  China  is 
the  most  progressive  country  in  the  world.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  a  larger  increase 
of  population  annually  and  less  emigration  than  any  other  land  the  sun  shines  on  ; 
that  is  not  necessarily  progress,  or  evidence  of  progaess.  It  is  not  *'  How  many 
are  there  of  you  ?  "  but  **  What  are  you  each  good  for  ?  **  Since  that  is  not  a  fair 
means  of  measuring  any  advancement  we  may  make,  what  rule  shall  we  apply  to  a 
country  to  determine  its  progress  ?  How  shall  we  measure  it  to  discover  whether  it 
be  a  land  good  to  live  in,  or  whether  it  becomes  more  so  from  year  to  year  ?  Let  us 
ddtimate  it  by  its  bread  and  butter  opportunities.  There  are  few  people  in  Canada 
who  live  in  it,  except  by  choice;  so  there  must  be  something  here  more  pleasant 
to  the  people  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  to  induce  them  to  st^y.  What  is  that  ? 
I  take  it  mainly  to  be  a  chance  of  making  a  good  living  and  getting  good  bread  and 
batter,  and  abundance  of  them.  I  mean  by  bread  and  butter  all  the  material  things 
which  we  want  That  is  how  most  of  us  have  measured  the  land,  or  we  would  not  be 
here;  we  would  go  elsewhere.  Someone  says  that  is  a  very  low  standard  by  which 
to  measure  a  country's  attractions  and  opportunities.  It  may  not  express  a  very 
%h  or  noble  ideal,  but  is  it  not  the  rule  for  every-day  life,  which  actuates  most 
people  at  the  present  time  ?  I  would  rather  be  responsible  for  the  statement  than 
responsible  for  the  standard  of  measurement.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  flippant 
complaint  of  a  few  literary,  so-called  learned  people,  who  say  we  are  going  over  to 
ftQ  all-snrroanding  and  all-absorbing  materialism.  I  find  many  men  who  are  engrossed 
deeply  in  advancing  the  material  interests  of  a  country,  who  by  that  means  are 
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reaching  up  towirds  an  attainmeDt  of  their  ideal  of  an  honest  and  noble  living ;  and 
I  find  othere  of  the  super-ultra  literary  sort,  who  are  reaching  out  towards  material 
and  sordid  ends  through  what  are  called  ideal  means.  Would  not  an  honest  man, 
with  a  high  ideal  of  life,  rather  dig  drains,  shovel  coal,  saw  wood,  break  stones,  and 
certainly  bake  bread,  make  butter  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  realizing  his  high  ideal  of 
an  honest  living,  giving  the  world  more  value  in  service  than  he  got  or  took  of  sub- 
stance, than  fellow  a  genteel  calling  for  the  sake  of  escaping  toil  and  thus  become  a 
parasite,  getting  more  than  he  gave.  To  be  engaged  in  advancing  the  material  wel- 
fare of  a  country  is  not  sordid,  but  sublime. 

Thi  PowiR  OP  THi  Sun  ok  ih«  Production  of  Food. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  some  bread  and  milk.  What  is  bread  ?  You  can  weight  it 
and  measure  it.  You  can  feel  it  and  taste  it.  But  where  did  it  come  fi-om.  A 
scientist  might  call  this  bread  ''  manna."  I  call  it  something  gotten  out  of  the 
heavens,  out  of  the  unseen,  for  ninety-eight  pounds  out  of  every  one  hundred  came 
originally  fi*om  the  atmosphere  and  not  fi-om  the  soil.  It  is  atmosphere  and  sun 
shine  rolled  up  together. 

In  saying  a  few  words  about  wheat,  it  is  well  to  know  that  little  tbiDg8, 
insignificant  in  themselves,  sustain  the  life  of  the  world's  civilisation.  It  takes 
between  20,000  and  25,000  gi*ains  of  wheat  to  make  a  two-pound  loaf  of  bread. 
Grains  of  wheat  may  not  be  much  singly,  but  collectively  they  are  the  bread  of  the 
nation.  3,500  grains  of  wheat  are  swallowed  when  a  boy  disposes  of  his  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk.  Wheat  may  make  good  flour  and  good  bread  and  gctod  food,  yet  if 
the  grains  were  planted  they  might  not  grow.  When  wheat  is  four  or  five  yeai-s) 
old  it  is  not  likely  to  grow.  The  story  of  grains  of  wheat  being  held  in  the  hand 
of  an  Egyptian  niummy  for  thousands  of  years  and  then  gi*owing  is  all  legendary. 
Some  seeds  which  have  oily  skins  may  retain  their  reproductive  powers  for  yeart«, 
but  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Wheat  grains  with  vitality  are  more  than 
substance,  they  are  latent  life,  suspended  animation.  The  vibration  of  the  sun's 
rays  are  so  inconceivably  rapid  that  they  cannot  be  understood.  But  what  a  gentle 
yet  effective  power  they  possess  I  I  might  say  to  a  wheat  grain,  *'  Wake  up,**  and  I 
might  crush  it  in  the  effort  to  make  it  obey.  But  the  sunshine  says  in  the  sweetest 
yet  strongest  way,  *'  Wake  up  !*'  and  the  wheat  wakes  up  and  lives-— does  something. 
That  is  sunshine  gentle.  Sunshine  boisterous,  mad,  illtempered,  uncontrolled,  i»  a 
house  on  fire.  As  long  as  a  grain  of  wheat  remains  in  the  granary,  perfectly  con- 
tented, eminently  respectable  and  undisturbed,  it  enjoys  no  romance ;  but  as  soon 
as  you  put  it  on  a  field  and  harrow  it,  and  let  the  damp  soil  hold  it,  and  the  sun'B 
vibititions  thrill  it  through  and  through,  it  feels  the  aspiration  of  romance  and  lives. 

The  Using  of  Sunshinx  from  Foods. 

And  so  it  is  with  boys  who  are  sent  out  into  the  world.  I  would  have  a  boy 
believe  that  everything  in  the  world  is  possible  to  him.  I  do  not  like  a  lad  whether 
he  be  sixteen  or  sixty,  to  think  that  there  is  no  romance  in  life,  no  unselfish  nobility 
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of  life  possible  for  him ;  for  just  as  soon  as  he  believes  that  he  becomes  a  selfish  and 
therefore  brutish  man.  Bat  if  he  steps  into  the  grave  of  unselfish  renunciation  for 
service,  he  may  have  the  romance  of  growing  up  into  a  beautifhl  useful  life  like  that  of 
the  wheat  plant.  Wedo  not  like  dirty  jobs,  especially  if  they  soil  our  hands.  You  may 
say^  "  Oh,  it  is  so  nice  to  have  soft  hands,  and  wear  a  white  shirt  and  nice  clothes 
all  the  time."  There  is  a  notion  that  life  is  meaner  and  rougher  for  having  the 
palms  of  the  hands  tough  and  callous  and  the  backs  of  them  brown.  The  notion  is 
utterly  false.  A  hard-working  boy  who  soils  his  hands  by  honest  toil  and  then 
washes  them,  had  more  to  recommend  them  and  him  than  the  lily-handed  fellow 
who  soils  his  hands  by  accepting  money  for  which  he  practically  gives  nothing  in 
retam.  Every  part  of  the  wheat  plant  is  useful  for  the  next  crop,  and,  failing  that, 
for  something  that  is  between  itself  and  a  higher  form  of  life.  There  are  straw  and 
chaff  to  provide  food  for  the  cow,  and  thus  to  enable  the  boy  to  get  milk  for  his 
bread.  Man  eats  the  fine  part  of  the  plant  direct,  and  the  cow  or  sheep  eats  the 
coarse  part  to  elaborate  it  into  finer  forms.  The  sun  winds  energy  into  the  plant  as 
I  wind  energy  into  my  watch.  The  sun  rolls  its  energy  into  the  leaves,  and  the 
stalks  hold  its  strength.  These  are  taken  by  the  cow,  and  they  carry  the  sunshine 
which  has  been  rolled  into  them  into  the  cow,  the  sun  lets  go  inside  and  warms  the 
cow.  The  warmth  is  the  sunshine  stored  up  in  plants  and  afterwards  liberated. 
The  wheat  plant  is  saying  to  us,  '^  Go  into  the  sunshine  business,  it  may  be  that  you 
have  capacity  and  power  for  giving  back  sunshine  to  the  world,  more  helpful  and 
comforting  and  more  easily  transferable  than  I  have  in  my  stalk."  Bread  and 
batter  are  sunshine  materialized ;  when  eaten  they  should  become  sunshine  human- 
ized that  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  world  ;  and  if  the  playing  out  of  sunshine  into 
life  does  not  pay  you  always  in  cash,  it  will  pay  you  in  the  richer  currency  of 
happiness.  One  hundred  pounds  of  flour  will  make  136  pounds  of  bread ;  and  since 
bread  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  happiness  and  health  of  the  people,  instead 
of  a  girl  being  required  to  play  sixteen  pieces  on  the  piano  before  being  engaged, 
she  ought  to  be  ablo.to  make  good,  wholesome,  dainty  bread  before  any  man  should 
be  allowed  to  seek  her  in  marriage.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Sometimes  the 
bread  appears  to  weigh  about  two  tons  after  you  have  eaten  it. 

To  Sealise  on  Natural  Sesouboes. 

It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  the  sure  way  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try and  to  promote  its  prosperity  is  for  its  people  to  realize  on  their  natural 
resoorces,  througn  intelligent  skilful  labour.  The  natural  resources  of  Quebec  and 
of  Canada  are  mainly  those  which  can  be  realized  upon  through  agriculture.  The 
resources  of  all  countries  may  be  classified  as,  first,  those  which  are  inexhaustible, 
such  as  soil,  climate  and  water  supply.  Fertility  of  the  soil  is  different  from  the 
Boil  itself;  the  former  is  a  resource  which  may  be  exhausted.  Secondly,  there  are 
exhaustible  resources  which  are  not  restorable,  such  as  the  coal  fields,  natural  gaS). 
and  the  supply  of  minerals  which  once  exhausted  cannot  be  restored.    Again,  there 
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are  exhaustible  resources  which  may  be  restored  but  which  are  liable  to  deteriora- 
tion, such  as  the  supply  offish  in  our  lakes  and  streams  and  the  supply  of  water  in 
our  rivers, — ^for  water-power  may  be  lessened  by  the  denudation  of  the  hillsides  of 
their  trees,  and  the  consequent  iiTCgularity  of  drainage  and  of  rainfall.  Moreover, 
thei*e  are  resources  which  are  exhaustible  and  are  still  capable  of  restoration,  with 
improvement  and  increase  by  use.  Among  those  are  the  re60Ui*ces  of  fertility  of 
soil,  building  materials,  available  labour,  and  educational  attainments  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  These,  while  easily  exhaustible,  can  still  be  improved  and  increased  by 
use.  Coming  to  point  out  the  resources  that  Canada  possesses  for  the  production  of 
perishable  food  products,  let  me  use  this  chart  for  a  moment  to  show  that,  for  the 
production  of  such  fine  food  products  as  will  give  Canadian  farmers  a  fair  and  good 
chance  with  their  competitors  in  other  countries,  we  have  excellent  resources  : 


Soil,  ) 

Climate,  >  Plants,  I  Domestic 

Water  Supply,    j  i  Animals 

Buildinff  Materials, 

Available  Labour,    ")  quality 

j  cost 
Markets.  Prices. 


Cost  of       I 
Products      I 

^Pi-ofits. 


In  soil  Canada  has  no  superior  among  all  the  countries  where  the  people  follow 
farming  for  a  living ;  but  fertility  of  soil  is  not  always  a  source  or  assm^ance  of 
wealth  to  the  people  who  live  on  it.  I  shall  use  only  one  illustration  to  make  my 
meaning  clear  with  reference  to  that.  The  people  who  dwell  on  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile  live  on  the  richest  soil,  I  think,  that  lies  anywhere  under  the  sun;  and  they  are 
among  the  poorest  of  people  who  follow  the  tilling  of  land  for  their  living.  Even 
with  the  fertility  of  the  land  of  Egypt  the  people  stay  poor,  chiefly  because  they  have 
not  realised  upon  other  available  resources,  mainly  perhaps  that  of  intelligent  labour 
as  applied  to  their  calling. 

The  Climate  of  Canada  Favoxirablb  for  Agriculture. 

We  in  Canada  have  a  climate  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  growing  very 
large  quantities  of  such  plants  as  are  suitable  for  the  cheapest  production  of  cattle 
products.  I  don't  know  any  land  superior  to  Canada  in  that  regai-d.  Other  coun- 
tries can  grow  plants  that  we  cannot  produce  with  success  at  all,  but  I  don't  know 
any  that  can  produce  under  the  influence  of  its  climate  and  soil  plants  that  will  yield 
larger  quantities  of  products  per  acre  with  a  larger  margin  of  profit  to  the  people 
who  produce  them.  Our  water  supply  is  fairly  reliable  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  These  resources  enable  us  to  grow  fodder  plants  economically,  and,  with 
the  added  resource  of  cheap  building  materials,  they  enable  us  to  add  to  the  growing 
of  the  plants,  the  feeding  of  domestic  animals  with  profit.  I  need  only  mention  that 
the  provinces  that  lie  eastwaixl  of  Lake  Huron  are  perhaps  better  off  than  the  prairie 
prairie  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  in  possessing  plenty  of  building  materials  easily 
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available  for  the  shelter  of  cattle  daring  the  period  of  the  year  when  they  most  be 
houBed  in  some  comfortable  way.  Then  we  have  a  resource  in  available  labour, 
which  is  improving  in  quality  every  year.    It  needs  much  further  improvement. 

Thx  Labour  of  ihx  Canadian  Fabhibs 

has  been  certainly  characterised  by  diligence  and  every  kind  of  forceful  persistence 
under  difficulties ;  but  it  has  not  been  of  that  order  until  recently  in  most  sections 
that  enabled  the  people  to  turn  out  fine  food  products.  It  was  largely  concerned 
with  the  prodaction  of  grain,  fodder  and  primitive  prodacts,  by  means  of  labour 
which  was  not  of  a  high  quality  in  regard  to  the  experience  to  turn  out  fine  food  pro- 
ducts well  and  cheap.  You  will  allow  me  to  use  one  illustration  in  oi*der  to  get  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  into  sympathy  with  my  own  in  viewing  this 
matter.  I  should  not  be  using  a  disparaging  woi-d  about  myself  in  saying  that  the 
available  labour  I  have  is  of  a  very  poor  quality  as  applied  to  the  work  for  black- 
smithing.  I  should  burn  a  great  deal  of  coal,  waste  iron,  and  make  clumsy  shoes.  I 
have  no  available  labour  of  high  quality  for  that  class  of  work ;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  cannot  do  other  things  very  well.  The  farmers  in  the  past  have  had 
ability  of  high  oi'der  for  the  work  they  had  to  do ;  but  not  of  good  quality  or  high 
order  for  such  work  as  they  have  to  do  now  and  will  have  to  do  in  the  future. 

The  labour  has  been  of  such  a  nature  that  the  cost  has  been  comparatively  low  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  the  products,  mainly  because  in  the  production  of  the 
thing  which  we  have  been  selling  and  exporting,  we  have  applied  a  great  deal  of 
horse-power  and  have  used  labour-saving  machinery.  Thus,  we  reduced  the  cost, 
BO  far  as  the  labour  element  was  concerned,  that  entered  into  the  cost  of  our  pi-oducts. 

Pbofit  Bbtwebn  Cost  of  Pboddcts  and  Selling  Pbicks. 

Now,  I  come  to  a  point  that  bears  directly  on  this  subject — the  exportation  of 
fine  food  products  from  Canada.  No  matter  how  well  the  farmers  may  do  their 
work,  and  no  matter  how  excellent  the  quality  of  products  they  may  have  for  dis- 
posal, the  profits  after  all  will  depend  on  two  things,  the  cost  of  those  products  to 
themselves,  and  the  prices  which  they  can  obtain  for  those  products  from  the 
markets  to  which  they  are  sent.  I  think  the  farmers  of  Canada  are  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  their  products  as  low  as  they  can  be  brought.  I  think  oui' 
&rmers  are  applying  as  much  of  labour-saving  skill  by  the  use  of  the  best  of 
methods  to  the  making  of  what  they  have  to  sell,  as  any  farmers  are.  I  think, 
however,  there  is  still  a  great  loss  of  possible  pi*ofit  to  the  farmers  of  Canada,  and 
also  to  the  men  who  handle  the  farmers'  products,  by  the  obstructions,  obstacles, 
and  difficalties  that  stand  between  the  producer  and  consumer  in  the  interchange  of 
commodities, — ^that  stand  between  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  farmer  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  ultimate  consuming  buyer,  that  unreasonably  reduce  the  profits  or 
wages  of  the  producer,  and  at  the  same  lime  unnecessarily  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer. 
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Law  of  Supply  and  Dsmand. 

It  may  be  said  there  is  no  use  inviting  the  farmers  to  go  on  producing  more 
batter  or  more  cheese,  or  more  beef,  or  more  matton,  or  more  bacon,  or  more  eggs^ 
or  more  fruit,  unless  there  is  a  market  for  those  things,  not  merely  at  some  price, 
but  at  a  price  which  will  pay  the  man  who  produces  them  fairly  well  for  his  labour. 
If  the  price  of  these  products  can  be  raised,  you  can  at  once  increase  the  production. 

That  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  not  merely  a  demand  for  a  product  at 
some  pric6,  but  a  demand  at  such  a  relatively  high  price  as  will  leave  the  man  who 
produces  satisfactory  returns  for  his  labour  and  his  capital.     Then,  the  demand 
itself  depends  upon  two  things.    It  depends,  I  think,  largely  upon  excellence  of 
quality,  and  then  on  relative  cheapness  or  lowness  of  price.    If  everybody  in  Ottawa 
could  get  strictly  fresh-laid  eggs  during  the  winter  at  20  cents  a  dozen  they  would 
use  that  kind,  instead  of  eating  other  eggs  at  15  or  16  cents  a  dozen  ;  and  the  demand 
would  be  so  greatly  increased  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  overstocking  the 
mai'ket  at  that  price.     Excellence  of  quality  would  make  a  larger  consumption  per 
head  by  present  customers,  and  lowness  of  price  would  lead  the  common  people  to 
eat  what  only  the  rich  can  now  afford.     And  therein  lies,  I  think,  a  great  deal  for 
the  Canadian  fat*mers  to  examine ; — whether  they  could  not  get  the  large  class  of 
consumers  of  high-priced  foods  in  England  to  prefer  our  fine  food  products,  and  so 
get  for  a  portion  of  our  exports  somewhat  near  the  prices  paid  by  the  wealthy 
classes  for  very  dainty  food.    The  production  will  respond  to  relatively  high  prices 
or  profits.     Just  as  soon  as  the  profits  increase,  just  so  quickly  is  there  a  great 
enlargement  in  the  production.    Let  me  give  an  illustration.    The  high  class  con- 
sumers of  beef  in  Great  Britain  pay  rather  more  than  a  shilling  a  pound  for  the  best 
cuts,  eight  pence  a  pound  for  the  second  cuts,  and  four  pence  for  the  thii-d  class  of 
cuts  of  their  beef.    They  often  pay  higher  prices  than  these,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
learn  that  is  a  moderate  average  for  the  very  best  quality  of  beef.    That  leaves  an 
average  equal  to  17  cents  a  pound,  by  the  carcase,  after  allowing  for  the  loss  in 
weight  in  the  retailing  of  the  pieces.    In  figuring  out  the  actual  cost  of  retailing 
beef  and  leaving  a  wide  margin  for  profit,  I  find  a  I'etailer  could  sell  beef  with  an 
excellent  revenue  for  himself  if  he  had  clear  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound,  after 
allowing  for  the  loss  in  weight  in  cutting  up.    That  is  a  profitable  business.    I  have 
allowed  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  above  the  actual  cost  of  wages  and  rent.    As  the 
business  is  done  now,  it  costs  a  little  less  than  two  cents  a  pound  of  dressed  beef  in 
Great  Britain,  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  shipping  cattle  alive  fi*om   Montreal; 
slaughtering  them  on  the  other  side,  refrigei*ating  them  there,  and  selling  them  on 
commission.    The  actual  cost  during  the  past  year,  reckoned  on  the  net  weight  of 
beef  from  animals  shipped  alive,  was  rather  less  than  2  cents  a  pound  fi*om  Montreal 
outwards.    Allowing  the  retailer  what  I  call  a  liberal  margin  for  his  services  in  this 
business,  and  counting  the  cost  for  transportation,  killing,  etc.,  at  what  it  actually 
cost  last  year,  the  total  charges  incurred  in  conveying  the  live  cattle  from  Montreal 
and  the  beef  from  them  to  the  consumer  would  be  3^  cents  a  pound  of  beef.    Taking 
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the  ^  cents  from  17  cents,  which  is  the  average  price  paid  by  the  best  class  of 
Bonsamers  in  Great  Britain,  leaves  13^  cents  per  pound,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
might  be  available  for  the  farmers  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  for  the 
very  best  quality  of  beef. 

The'Obiginal  SoiraoEs  of  Foods. 

^Jfobody  can  create  anything.  The  cow  can  change  the  form  of  grass  or  hay,  or 
corn  or  silage,  or  grain  or  roots,  into  milk.  The  cow  can  improve  or  degrade  fbod. 
Milk  contains  nearly  every  material  of  which  we  are  made,  and  thus  the  milk  is  an 
almost  perfect  food.  If  I  put  sugar  into  milk  it  disappears,  it  is  then  in  solution. 
If  I  put  in  pepper,  however,  it  stays  in  its  own  form,  and  is  in  suspension.  In  the 
milk  there  are  fat  globules  which  are  in  suspension.  They  are  so  small  that  they 
can  hardly  be  seen,  but  when  milk  is  set  they  come  to  the  top  and  form  the  cream. 
In  a  drop  of  milk  there  are  millions  of  these  fat  globules,  and  these  are  the  things 
from  which  butter  is  made.  The  more  we  are  able  to  recover  of  these  the  more  butter 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  from  milk. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  composition  of  the  human  body  of  average 
weight  148  pounds : 

Pounds.  Percentages. 

Water ..        90.0  60.9 

Albuminoids 28.6  17.8 

Fats * 23.0  15.5 

Carbohydrates .1  .1 

Mineral  matter.  ....   8.3  5.7 

148.0  100.0 

Water  is  the  vehicle  used  oftenest  by  nature  for  the  carrying  of  portions  of 
material  from  one  place  to  another.  The  albuminoids,  sometimes  called  "  protein," 
"proteoids,"  or  *' nitrogenous  compounds,'*  are  those  which  contain  about  sixteen 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  They  get  the  name  ^^  albuminoids  "  from  a  typical  albuminoid, 
well  known  to  us  as  albumen,  the  main  constituent  in  the  white  of  eggs.  Albumen 
is  also  a  constituent  of  milk.  The  albuminoids  of  foods  are  the  *^  flesh-formers,"  and 
while  they  may  be  consumed  to  pixxiuce  heat  in  the  body,  their  main  function  is  to 
Qoorish  and  repair  the  muscles,  nerves,  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body  which  con- 
tain nitrogen.  A  living  body  needs  these  compounds  to  form  the  muscles,  nerves, 
fikin  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  performing  the  functions  of  life  some  portions 
of  albuminoids  are  worn  out  from  the  skin,  the  muscles  and  nerves,  and  are  carried 
eff  in  the  sewerage  system  of  the  body.  We  must  swallow  something  to  replace 
what  is  worn  off,  else  we  shall  wear  out.  Therefore  we  must  take  in  our  food  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  albuminoids  to  maintain  the  albumoids  of  the  body  undim- 
inished. 

Then,  in  the  human  body  are  fats  for  heating  and  for  lubrication.  While  the 
living  body  is  composed  of  certain  compounds,  every  living  organism  must  consume 
fuel  to  maintain  the  warmth  or  heat. 
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C!0MP08ITI0N  OF  NUTBOMTS,  IN  PlBOIHTAOXU. 


Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Albaminoidd 

16.0 

none 

none 
none 

53/) 

76.5 

44.4 
42.0 

24.0 

11.5 

49.9 
51. C 

7.0 

Fats 

12.0 

f*. _!. .  1    J    «       1  Sfr&rcn  ••...<...<...... 

5.7 

Carbohydrates  |  gj^ 

7.0 

The  albuminoids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  come  fi*om  four  elements  or  Bonrces. 
Albuminoids  only  of  the  three  contain  nitrogen.  Four-fiflhs  of  the  atmosphere 
everywhere  may  be  termed  nitrogen.  The  albuminoids  contain  sixteen  per  cent,  of 
it,  and  if  we  can  grow  any  sort  of  a  plant  that  will  glean  it  from  the  atmosphere  and 
make  it  palatable  to  cows  or  other  live  stock,  then  we  may  use  the  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere,  through  the  plant  first,  and  the  cow  or  other  domestic  animal 
afterwards,  for  the  use  of  man. 

There  is  flmost  always  such  an  abundance  of  mineral  matter  in  the  common 
foods  which  are  consumed,  that  I  may  pass  over  it  without  f\irther  remark. 

The  uses  of  food  may  be  stated  as : 

1.  To  form  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

2.  To  repair  waste. 

3.  To  be  consumed  as  fuel. 

4.  To  be  stored  in  the  body  for  future  consumption. 

The  sources  of  all  nutrients,  or  noui*ishing  ingredients  in  food  are  depicted  on 
the  following  chart : 

Sun 

Air       'j  piRTif 

l^r /'"-O-tervXa  }See<U.  PlanU.  Animals. }i,-^..^} Man. 
In  fact,  the  production  of  food  and  the  whole  range  of  agricultural  operations 
are  but  the  conversion  of  some  natural  force  from  one  form  into  another. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  quantities  of  nutrients  which  may  be  obtaiDod 
per  acre : 

Quantities  op  Nutrients  per  Acre. 


Indian  corn  (9000  pounds  dry  matter) 

Horse  beans  (twelve  tons,  green) 

Sunflower  heads  (seven  and  a  half  tons). 

Hay  (mixed,  two  tons) 

Boots  (carrots  or  mangels,  twenty  tons). 
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One  object  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  feeding  of  cattle  is  the  elaboration  of 
these  crude  nutrients  into  finer  forms  of  food  fit  for  human  use.  An  intelligent  man 
baj8  milch  cows  and  feeds  them  on  cornstalks ;  the  cow  eats  cornstalks,  and  he  is 
able  to  drink  cream.  The  soil,  the  plants  and  the  animals  are  all  instruments  of 
coovei-sion ;  and  the  objective  is  an  abundance  of  food  and  service  for  mankind. 

After  providing  food  for  the  domestic  animals  required  to  elaborate  coarse- 
fodders  into  finer  forms,  the  crops  from  five  acres  under  a  high  class  of  cultivation^ 
might  sustain  five  persons  in  abundance  of  good  food. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  composition  of  some  common  foods : — 

Composition  of  Some  Common  Foods,  in  Peboxntagbs. 


Water. 

Albu- 
minoids. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Fat. 

Ash. 

Oatmeal 

10.0 
12.4 
16.0 
15.1 
10.0 
75.5 
66.7 
87.0 
32.7 
12.0 
35.0 

15.0 
7.4 

22.9 

25.5 
3.0 
2.0 

23.0 
3.5 
8.9 
1.0 

25.8 

69.0 
79.4 
57.8 
55.0 

6.0 

.4 

1.8 

1.6 

80.5 

.2 

9.0 

3.7 

1.9 

83.5 

34.0 

1.0 

Rice 

.4 

Pease 

2.5 

Beans 

2.8 

Pork,  fat 

6.5 

Potatoes 

21.3 

1.0 

Beef,  rather  lean 

1.3 

MUk 

5.1 

55.5 

.5 

2.3 

.T 

Wheat  bread 

i.a 

Butter 

Cheese 

3.0 
3.7 

Of  the  nature  and  function  of  albuminoids  I  have  already  spoken.  They  are 
known  as  "flesh-formers'*  in  foods.  The  carbohydrates  and  fats  of  food  are  termed 
the  "heat-producers."  They  are  the  starch,  sugar,  gums  and  fibre  which  are 
obtained  in  vegetables,  cereals,  fruits,  etc.,  and  the  fat  which  we  obtain  in  the  form 
of  the  fat  of  meat,  the  butter  fat  of  milk,  or  the  oils  from  cereals  or  other  plant 
sources, 

COREECTLY  BALANCED   PoODS   ARE   WhoLBSOME. 

The  term  "  nutritive  ratio  "  is  the  one  used  to  denote  the  proportion  of  albu- 
miDoids  or  flesh-formers  in  food  to  the  sum  of  the  other  nutrients  in  the  food.  The 
heat-producing  or  fuel  value  of  fat  in  food  is  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  great  as 
that  of  carbohydrates,  such  as  starch  and  sugar,  and  also  two  and  a  quarter  times 
greater  than  albuminoids. 
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That  the  "  flesh-formiDg  **  and  "  heat-producbg  "  pai'te  of  our  food  should  be  in 
correct  proportion  to  each  other,  is  important  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
race.  In  the  food  of  the  well-nourished  peoples  of  Europe  the  proportion  is  about 
one  of  the  *'  flesh-forming  **  to  four  or  six  of  the  "  heat-producing  "  constituents.  In 
the  diet  of  Americans  the  ratio  is  usually  from  one  to  six  and  a  half,  or  from  one  to 
eight  or  nine.  If  you  compare  rice  with  oatmeal  you  will  find  that  the  difference 
between  these  has  meant  a  great  deal  for  the  race.  If  a  person  uses  a  well-balanced 
ration,  then,  barring  accident  or  disease,  he  will  be  a  well-conditioned,  effective 
individual. 

In  our  experimental  work  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  we  find  that  the  vigor, 
healthfulness  and  apparent  contentment  of  the  animals,  as  well  as  their  profit-yield- 
ing capacity,  are  in  a  large  measure  determined  by  the  proportions  which  these  two 
classes  of  nutrients  bear  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  palatibility  and  digestibility 
of  the  food  which  is  consumed.  I  think  that  the  same  principle  might  correctly 
and  beneficially  be  applied  for  the  guidance  of  people  in  purchasing  and  preparing 
food  for  themselves. 

The  Eoonomioal  Use  of  Food. 

The  proportion  of  waste  in  some  foods  is  very  great.  In  beef  the  inedible  or 
waste  portion  from  bones  is  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent. ;  in  mutton,  eighteen  per 
cent. ;  in  eggs,  from  shell,  14  per  cent. ;  and  in  poultry,  from  forty  per  cent. 
upwards.  Three  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes  have  nourishing  material  equal  to 
one  pound  of  rice;  and  there  are  about  equal  quantities  of  nutritive  material  in  one 
quart  of  milk,  in  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef,  and  in  five  ounces  of  wheat  flour 
or  oatmeal.  The  nourishing  value  of  these  three  quantities  may  not  be  quite  equal, 
as  the  body  is  sustained  by  what  is  digested,  and  not  by  what  is  swallowed;  but, 
since  a  quart  of  milk  (costing  five  cents),  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef  (costing 
ten  cents),  and  five  ounces  of  flour  or  oatmeal  (costing  about  one  cent),  contain 
nearly  equal  quantities  of  nutrients,  there  may  be  a  great  deal  still  to  learn  on  the 
economical  use  of  foods  and  the  preparation  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
both  palatable  and  digestible  in  the  largest  measure. 

I  have  put  on  a  chart,  illustrations  by  lines  of  different  lengths  the  food  value  of 
twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  several  common  foods.  The  black  lines  represent 
calories,  indicating  the  force  value  or  the  fuel  value  of  the  food.  A  calorie  is  a  unit 
designating  the  amount  of  heat  which  would  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of 
water  four  degrees  Fahr.  The  number  of  calones  which  a  man  needs  to  sustain  him 
at  hai-d  labor  is  about  3,500  per  day.  In  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  beef  at  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  the  food  value  is  equal  to  1,620  calories.  The  food  value  of  one 
dozen  eggs  at  fifteen  cents  per  dozen  is  1.860  calories.  The  food  value  of  five  quarts 
of  milk  at  five  cents  a  quart  is  4,062  calories.  The  food  value  of  twenty-five  cents' 
worth  of  cheese  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound  is  3,455  calories,  so  that  a  pound  of  cheese 
is  the  equivalent  of  about  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  of  the  best  beef  you  can  buy 
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fbr  food  purposes.  That  is  why  the  EDglishmaD's  diet  of  bread  and  cheese  gives 
him  a  well-lwilanced  ration  at  the  very  lowest  cost.  That  is  the  reason,  you  see 
why,  although  the  cheese  market  may  tempoi-arily  pay  a  low  price  for  it,  a  large 
oatpat  of  cheese  is  a  safe  thing  in  coming  years,  because  it  is  a  cheap  food  compared 
with  other  foods.  Men  who  have  to  study  economy  in  buying,  buy  the  foods  which 
they  like  best  and  which  at  the  same  time  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  nutrient 
for  the  price  paid  for  them. 

Tablb  I.* 


Xutritive  inffredients  contained  in  25  cents'  worth. 


Albumin- 
oids. 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


Fat. 


Calories. 


Beef,  sirloin,  15  cents  per  lb 

Eggs,  15  cents  per  dozen 

Milk,  5  cents  per  quart 

Cheese,  15  cents  per  lb 

Batcer,  25  cents  per  lb 

Skim-milk,  8  cents  per  quart  

Oatmeal,  3  cents  per  lb 

Beans,  5  cents  per  lb 

Commeal,  3  cents  per  lb 

VVheat  flour,  3  cents  per  lb 

Wheat  bread,  5  cents  per  lb 

Potatoes,  1  cent  per  lb 

Rice.  6  cents  per  lb 

Sugar,  5  cents  per  lb 

Standard  ration  per  day  for  man  at  moderate  work  . 


.25 
.34 
.45 
.47 
.01 
.72 
.22 
.16 
.77 
.91 
.44 
.45 
.31 


lbs. 


.58 
.03 


.28 


1.00 
6.70 
2.96 
5.88 
6.24 
2.82 
3.80 
3.31 
4.89 
.90 


lbs. 
.27 


.50 
.59 
.85 
.07 
.59 
.10 
.32 
.09 
.08 


.30 


1,620 
1,860 
4,062 
3,455 
3,615 
3,496 
15,370 
8,075 
13,705 
13.705 
6,400 
8,000 
6,796 
9,100 
3,456 


*For  some  of  the  information  in  Tables  I.  and  II.,  I  am  Indebted  to  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  23, 
by  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.D..  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  AKriculture,  Washington, 

DC. 
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Tabli  II. 

Nutritive  Ingredients  contained  in  twenty-five  cents*  worth. 

Albuminoids.  Carbo-hydrates.  Fats.  Calories. 


Beef,  sirloin, 
15  cents  per  lb. 


15  cents  per  dosen. 


Milk, 

5  cents  per  quart. 


Cheese, 

15  cents  per  lb. 


Butter, 

25  cents  per  lb. 


iimniim. 


Skim  milk, 

3  cents  per  quart. 


Oatmeal, 

3  cents  per  lb. 


Beans, 

5  cents  per  lb. 


Commeal, 

3  cents  per  lb. 


Wheat  flour, 
3  cents  per  lb. 


Wheat  bread, 
5  cents  per  lb. 


Potatoes, 

1  cent  per  lb. 


Rice, 

6  cents  per  lb. 


Sugar, 

5  cents  per  lb. 


eJlLl^i^l^l  l^l 


.«»«»...^«*.;*„- 


:tT"1"'^ 


=^/ 


Standard  Ration  per  day  for  man 
at  moderate  work. 
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I  have  observed  the  diets  of  some  of- the  people  of  Canada,  who  cannot  aflford  to 
buy  extravagantly  or  carelessly,  and  I  find  that  one  can  buy  for  twenty-five  cents 
considerably  more  of  nonrishing  food  than  many  of  these  poor  people  who  do  not 
kBOW  anything  about  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  buy  for  one  dollar.  In  England, 
the  skilled  laborer  who  earns  S500  per  year  pays  about  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  his 
earnings  for  food.  In  Germany  a  similar  artisan  or  laborer  pays  fifty-five  per  cent. 
of  his  earnings  for  food,  and  in  Massachusetts  men  in  similar  stations  in  life  pay 
out  8izty-three  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  for  food. 

Thi  Woman's  Eight. 

Woman  is  and  always  has  been  essentially  the  nourisher  of  the  race.  When, 
throogh  her  skill  or  efforts,  the  community  is  well  fed,  even  to  its  poorer  members, 
it  is  thus  made  strong  to  stand  all  the  strain  of  our  modern  life  upon  it. 

Amid  the  clamor  of  the  new-fangled  call  for  new  chances  for  the  New  Woman 
one  can  still  hear  the  unspoken  cry  of  half-nourished  bodies  asking  for  better  equips 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  women  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  laid  upon  them  in  our 
form  of  civilisation.  This  is  a  much  harder  class  of  work  to  do  than  those  occup. 
ations  which  are  termed  fashionable  and  genteel ;  but,  because  it  is  hard  to  do,  it  is 
best  worth  doing  well.  It  is  as  much  harder  to  do,  as  it  is  harder  and  nobler  to 
serve  well  than  to  shine  well ;  and  while  the  claims  of  social  life,  intellectual 
activities,  financial  management,  domestic  duties  and  artistic  tastes  become  increas- 
ingly great,  it  is  unpardonable  that  the  hand  of  the  nourisher  of  the  people  should 
become  careless  at  that  task.  When  boys  and  girls  are  grown  in  well-nourished 
bodies,  the  highest  possibility  will  be  realised  in  passing  the  torch  of  life  on  from 
generation  to  generation  with  a  clearer,  more  kindly,  unselfish  light  and  life,  exalted 
a  little  every  time  by  the  hallowed  nobility  of  self-eacrifice  and  intelligent  service^ 
'  Whosoever  will  be  great  shall  be  your  servant,  and  whosoever  of  you  will  be 
chiefest  shall  be  servant  of  all."  That  is  how  those  silent,  strong  and  constant 
forces  can  be  made  to  act  for  good  and  not  for  ill. 

In  the  light  of  history  the  advancement  of  nations  is  often  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  possession  of  adventitious  resources,  and  while  in  Canada  there  is  a  very  great 
increase  in  material  wealth  and  in  the  availability  of  means  for  acquiring  it,  there  is 
more  danger  of  temptation  to  lose  the  ideals  of  useful  nationality. 

Under  conditions  like  ours,  it  is  still  true  that  most  men  and  women  must 
labor  and  should  labor.  The  rich  man  is  no  more  absolved  by  his  wealth  from  per- 
''onal  activity  and  effort  than  is  the  poor  man  by  his  lack  of  matarial  embarass- 
ments.  Wealth  stands  for  accumulated  power,  and  hence  a  wealthy  man  with 
personal  endowment,  who  also  can  control  wealth,  is  under  double  obligation  to 
accomplish  more  in  life  than  a  poor  man  who  is  responsible  for  his  personal  power 
alone.    Simplicity  of  life  makes  for  nobility  in  life. 

Let  us  have  more  plain  and  wholesome  diet  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Canada, 
^d  depend  upon  it  that  bread  and  milk  will  lead  not  only  towards  more  perfect 
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health,   but  also  towards  more  beautiful  living,  and  more  earnest  and  effective 
labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  animals  whioh  are  available  for 
food,  and  whence  the  supply  may  be  obtained ; — 

The  World's  Live  Stock. 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

In  the  world 

298,873,657 

11,207,554 

4,060.662 

12,632,018 

52,378,283 

534,848,924 

31,774,824 

2,513,977 

116,153,632 
42,273,553 

102,172,224 

United  Kingdom 

3,278,090 

Canada  

1,702,785 

Australasia 

1,026,014 

United  States 

46,0^,807 

This  chart  was  arranged  to  illustrate  whence  G-reat  Britain  might  obtain  the  food 
supplies  of  a  fine  sort  which  she  needs.  It  is  Australasia  that  we  have  more  to  fear 
in  the  competition  with  cheese  and  butter  than  any  other  quarter.  The  numbers  of 
cattle  there  have  been  increased  within  the  last  eight  years  by  more  than  our  whole 
stock.  Theii*  increase  in  eight  years  has  been  over  four  millions  of  cattle,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  very  formidable  competitors  of  ours  in  cheese  and  butter  products. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  I  point  oat 
this  fact,  also,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Australians  possess  the  English 
market  for  preserved  and  frozen  mutton,  because  they  have  such  enormous  flocks  of 
sheep  compared  with  any  other  country. 

British  Markets  For  Foods. 

The  British  people,  as  seen  through  their  markets,  are  great  eatera.  That  is 
their  chief  characteristic,  and  they  talk  about  their  food  more  than  any  people 
whom  I  have  ever  met.  They  do  not  confine  all  their  talk  to  their  food ;  still,  thej 
talk  a  lot  about  what  they  eat.  The  British  people  have  won  for  themselves  a 
most  distinguished  place  in  civilisation.  In  our  little  social  circle  we  arrange  those 
who  sit  at  the  table  and  those  who  wait  at  table  into  two  classes,  and  we  think 
in  our  little  way  that  those  who  sit  at  the  table  are  a  little  better  off  than  those 
who  wait  at  table.  The  producers  of  all  civilised  nations  are  to-day  seeking  ! 
the  privilege  of  waiting  at  the  tables,  of  Great  Britain.  Do  not  you  go  about  the  | 
country  in  Canada  thinking  we  are  a  little  folk  who  do  not  amount  to  much.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  are  the  waiters  at  the  table  of  Great  Britain  and  are  seeking 
the  favor  of  doing  it.  We  are  a  part  of  that  £mpire  on  whose  table  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  are  waiting.     We  ought  to  have  a  rather  better  show  in  our  mother's 
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house  than  other  folks.  We  have  not  been  having  it  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  be  able  to  let  our  mother  know  that  it  is  wiser  and  safer  and 
better  to  get  pure  butter  from  Canada  than  oleomargarine  fi*om  Holland  or  any  other 
place ;  that  it  is  better  policy  to  plan  to  get  her  fruit  and  flour  and  meat  from  within 
her  own  borders  than  to  leave  other  nations  in  a  position  to  say,  "  we  can  starve  you 
out  if  we  cannot  frighten  you  out."  Canadians  should  say  to  Great  Britain,  it  will 
pay  you  to  get  butter  for  your  market  from  Canada  and  cheese  for  your  mai*ket 
from  Canada ;  and  now  is  oui*  chance  to  show  that  we  can  supply  these  things  in 
plenty  and  of  excellent  quality  and  capture  this  market.  I  say  this  because  now  is 
the  most  opportune  time  to  get  some  advantage,  if  only  a  preference  on  the  part  of 
the  consumers,  for  colonial  rather  than  foreign  pi^oducts. 

The  imports  of  tine  food-products  into  Great  Britain  in  1894  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

British  Imports,  1894. 

Value. 

Animals  living  (for  food) I  44,237,455 

Dressed  meats 110,594,951 

Butter 65,489,268 

Margarine 14,818,075 

Cheese 26,644,708 

Lard  13,424,292 

Milk  (condensed  and  preserved) 5,252,277 

Poultry 2,340,246 

Eggs 18,426,118 

Frait  (apples,  plums,  peai-s,  grapes) , 12,459,644 

$313,686,934 

These  ten  items  of  England's  bill  for  foods  imported,  come  to  over  S313,000,000< 
Let  me  make  one  remark  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  that 
while  Canada  sends  to  Great  Britain  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cheese  she 
imports,  the  cheese  item  in  Great  Britain's  bill  is  one  of  the  smaller  items ; 
and  we  might  somehow  and  soon  get  a  larger  share  of  some  of  these  bigger  items. 
Of  butter  in  1894  we  sent  from  Canada  $438,000  worth  out  of  $65,500,000  worth. 
We  might  also  get  a  share  of  the  item  for  condensed  milk. 

The  difficulty  in  making  any  headway  with  that  in  Gveat  Britain  has  been  that 
condensed  milks  ai*e  a  good  deal  like  patent  medicines  in  a  way.  They  are  bought 
m  proportion  to  the  advertising  they  receive.  When  the  Nova  Scotia  company 
b^n  to  introduce  their  product  a  few  years  ago  it  met  with  no  commercial  success, 
because  the  advertising  expenses  were  so  heavy  the  company  could  not  continue  to 
meet  them  from  the  sales.  If  a  few  depots  could  be  stai-ted  in  Great  Britain  where 
this  product  could  be  put  before  the  public  continuously,  at  a  small  cost  for  adver- 
tising they  would  soon  recognise  the  excellence  of  the  product,  6S  they  have  recog^ 
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nized  the  excellence  of  oiu*  cheese,  and  thus  we  ehoald  get  a  good  demand  for 
condensed  milk  from  Canada. 

Foods  Consumid  Pxb  Hbad  in  Grsat  Britain. 

Of  beef  the  annnal  consumption  is  estimated  at  65f  pounds  per  bead  of  the 
population.  The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  point  I  desire  to  make.  It  is  the 
estimated  consumption  per  head  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1892  :— 


Beef. 

Mutton 

Pig  Meat. . . . 
Other  Meats. 

Butter. 

Cheese 


Lbs.  Consumed  {    Lbs.  Imported 
per  Head.  per  Head. 


65.7 
28.3 
28.6 
2.2 
15.0 
13.5 


15.4 
5.4 

14.3 
2.2 
9.6 
5.5 


Lbs. 

Home  Products, 

per  Head. 


50.3 
22.9 
14.3 

5.5 
8.0 


The  prices  obtainable  in  Canada  for  cheese  are  largely  determined  by  the 
output  of  cheese  from  the  dairies  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  it  is  estimated 
they  make  8  lbs.  for  every  5^  lbs.  imported  from  other  countries. 

Great  Britain  obtains  her  supplies  of  dairy  pix)ducts  from  the  countries  shown 

hereafter : 

British  Imports,  1894: — Buttbr  and  Chebsb. 


From  Canada. 

"    United  States.. 

"    Denmark 

"    Australasia  . . . . 

"    France 

"    Sweden 

"    Holland 

"    Germany 

"    Other  countries 
Total 


Butter. 
Quantity  cwts. 


29,996 
ia02,493 
292,097 
424,645 
266,306 
165,157 
137,755 
135,999 


2,327,474 


Butter. 
Value. 


$     438,589 

612,942 

28,440,576 

6,959,221 

11,445,753 

6,880,391 

4,(M8,828 

.  3,421,072 

3,241,896 


f65,48d,263 


Cheese. 
Quantity  cwts. 


1,142,104 
672,347 

54,375 
52,969 

298,603 

45,657 


2,266,145 


Cheese. 
Value, 


913,086,204 
7,827,571 

660,225 
794,897 

3,702,730 

564,081 


926,644,708 
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Canada  is  well  in  in  supplying  cheese  to  Great  Britain.  She  now  famishes  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  imported  there.  That  has  been  bi*oaght  about 
mainly  by  the  excellent  quality  and  by  the  means  which  have  been  taken  to  get 
Canadian  cheese  and  its  quality  recognised  under  its  own  name  all  the  way  through 
to  the  consmnera.  The  Canadian  trade  in  butter  is  a  growing  one,  and  the  ship- 
ments of  fresh-made  creamery  butter  in  cold  storage  compartments  during  the 
cnrrent  year  have  given  it  a  better  name  than  it  had  been  able  to  attain  hitherto. 
A  very  large  trade  in  that  product  is  coming  in  the  near  future. 

The  little  country  of  Denmark,  which  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  Ontario,  and 
which  certainly  has  not  so  intelligent  a  population,  sends  nearly  half  the  butter  that 
Great  Britain  buys,  and  this  is  the  outgrowth  of  not  more  than  twenty  yeai^s'  effort, 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  people.  Twenty-four  years  ago  they  were  not  "  in  it," 
bat  aftei-wards  attention  was  directed  that  way,  and  now  they  have  the  magnificent 
revenue  of  over  $30,000,000  a  year  for  butter  sent  to  England,  and  have  increased 
the  exports  of  dressed  meats  tremendously.  They  are  among  the  best  oif  people  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Australia  too,  has  come  into  the  markets  and  sends  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
batter  to  England.  People  say  to  us  sometimes,  "  You  are  too  far  oflf."  We  are  not 
half  so  far  off  as  Australia,  and  Australian  butter  comes  fresh  flavored  and  sweet 
into  the  Bntish  market.  Distance  is  not  so  difficult  to  overcome  as  it  is  said  to  be. 
France  sends  more  than  Australia ;   Sweden  sends  some  and  Germany  sends  some. 

Pbbfbrbnce  For  Namss. 

England  bays  from  whoever  sends  her  the  best  quality  of  what  she  wants  at 
the  lowest  price.  There  is  one  peculiarity,  in  this  connection,  that  I  may  mention. 
The  British  are  great  sticklers  in  the  old  country  for  respectability  in  name,  as  to 
the  food-products  they  buy  and  eat.  The  English  purchaser  will  not  buy  equally 
good  food  from  two  countries  at  the  same  price,  unless  the  food  bears  an  equally 
respectable  name.  The  purchaser  over  there  is  guided  a  good  deal  by  the  names  of 
things ;  bo  has  got  into  the  habit  of  buying  in  that  way.  I  once  went  into  a  shop 
over  there  and  found  the  best  Canadian  cheese  selling  at  6d.  per  lb.,  while  the  best 
Sct)tch  Sheddar  was  selling  at  lOd.  per  lb.  at  the  same  counter.;  and  yet  the 
Canadian  cheese  was  superior  in  quality,  flavoui*,  appearance  and  noui*ishing  prop- 
erties. That  was  14  years  ago,  when  the  name  of  Canadian  cheese  was  not  as  good 
as  it  is  now.  You  can  now  get  Canadian  cheese  offered  under  its  own  name  and 
there  is  no  discounting  it  on  that  account.  But  in  other  things  it  is  not  so,  as  for 
instance,  in  beef  and  meat  products.  The  meat  which  sells  best  in  the  retail  shops 
is  labelled  "  best  Scotch."  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  raised  and  fed  on  Scotch  farms ; 
possibly  a  good  deal  of  it  is  brought  up  and  reared  as  far  west  as  Calgary,  in  our 
own  Northwest  countiy,  and  acquires  the  good  name  of  "  best  Scotch  '*  when  it 
reaches  the  hands  of  the  retailer  who  deals  in  it. 
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Tbanspoktation  Chaboes. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  point  let  me  refer  to  the  opinion  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  of  oar  people,  that  distance  from  market  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  successfal  admission  to  the  British  markets,  and  also  that  the 
great  absorber  of  profits  was  the  circumstance  of  being  so  far  away  fi*om  market. 
I  have  made  sbme  examination  of  that  question  and  do  not  find  that  distance  bears 
any  special  relation  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  Those  of  you  who  have  studied 
political  questions  in  the  larger  sense,  will  remember  a  remark  made  once  about  the 
British  farmer,  that  he  would  be  sufficiently  protected  always  by  the  circumstance 
that  his  competitors  had  to  pay  freight  on  the  goods  which  they  sent  in  from  abroad. 
Now/ the  freight  charges  on  our  fine  food  products  are  a  very  small  proportion  of 
their  value  to  the  farmers  here.  I  am  going  to  base  my  statement  on  the  prices 
the  farmers  here  realise,  and  not  on  the  prices  the  consuming  purchasers  pay,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  actual  freight  charges  on  cheese  shipped  from 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  whence  th^  most  of  our  supplies  are  sent,  do  not  exceed  5  or  6 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  cheese  as  sold  at  the  factories.  That  is  the  total  cost  for 
freight  charges  between  the  nearest  shipping  station  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  the 
porta  of  Ijondon,  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Glasgow.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  English 
and  Scotch  farmers  or  dairymen  get  their  cheese  carried  to  the  markets  for  more 
than  one  or  two  per  cent  less  than  we  do.  I  have  not  at  hand  the  details  of  trans- 
portation charges  in  Great  Britain,  but  I  have  enough  information  to  show  that  the 
average  cost  of  freight  over  there  will  be  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their 
cheese,  while  the  average  cost  of  ours  is  about  5  per  cent.  In  that  respect  Canadian 
farmers  are  not  far  behind  their  English  and  Scotch  competitors. 

The  average  freight  ohai*ges  on  our  creamery  butter  before  cold  storage  was  pot 
on  did  not  exceed  2^  per  cent  to  us,  and  with  cold  storage  it  would  not  exceed  4  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  product  at  the  station  of  shipment,  from  Ontario  and 
Quebec  to  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  speaking  of  charges  for  commission,  etc. ;  I  am 
speaking  simply  about  transpoi-tation  services  and  charges. 

The  average  transportation  expenses  on  live  cattle,  fVom  stations  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  to  the  ports  of  landing  in  Great  Britain,  have  been  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  their  value  at  the  point  of  shipment.  The  great  obstacle  which  has  hindered  us 
from  getting  the  best  class  of  customers,  and  the  high  prices  paid  by  them  in  Great 
Britain,  is  not  distance,  but  deterioration  in  quality  during  transit.  Deterioration 
of  quality  is  not  a  necessary  factor  in  distance  or  in  length  of  time.  It  has  been  so 
with  us,  and  this  is  why  we  have  been  hindered  from  getting  relatively  higher 
prices,  and  the  best  class  of  buyers  from  being  our  regular  customei-s. 

QuALiniS  IN  BUTTSR, 

Let  me  next  mention  what  are  the  essential  qualities  in  butter  which  people 
are  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  the  value  of  butter 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  fat  it  contains,  because  you  can  have  butter  which  is  not 
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saleable  for  three  cents  a  pound,  and  contains  Just  as  much  fat  as  another  butter 
which  sells  for  twenty-three  cents  a  pound.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  call  flavor 
that  fixes  the  value.  It  is  not  the  nourishing  properties ;  it  is  the  satisfying  prop- 
erties. So  flavor  is  the  most  important  quality  of  butter.  The  flavor  of  Canadian 
butter,  when  fresh  made,  is  superior  to  the  flavor  of  Danish  butter  when  f^esh  made 
—not  merely  equal  to  it.  We  have  been  modest  as  a  people,  and  have  said  nothing, 
while  the  Danes  have  been  getting  the  English  papers  to  write  up  their  butter 
because  it  was  fashionable  to  do  so.  We  have  suffered,  also,  because  the  flavor  was 
not  nearly  so  good  in  our  buttei*  when  it  reached  the  English  market  as  it  was  when 
made.  Danish  butter  gets  to  the  British  consumer  without  any  deterioration,  sa 
that  it  is  just  as  good  when  it  arrives  in  England  as  it  was  in  the  Danish  creamery^ 

If  we  can  do  what  they  do— get  the  butter  from  the  place  it  is  made  to  the  place  it> 

is  eaten  without  spoiling  in  transit — we  can  out-do  them  in  the  price  obtained. 

I  need  not  say  anything  of  the  body  of  Canadian  butter.    It  stands  first  in  soHd^ 

ity  of  all  the  butters  that  go  to  the  British  market.    It  is  too  yellow  in  color  to  suit 

the  British  consumers.    They  will  pay  more  for  a  light  colored  butter.    Let  us,. 

therefore,  make  it  the  least  little  shade  away  from  being  a  lardy  color. 

Then  Canadian  producers  have  been  putting  too  much  salt  in  their  butter  for 

the  people  of  England,  who  like  a  comparatively  mild  and  fresh,  that  is  not  salt,. 

batter.    Half  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter  is  enough  in  most  cases ;  and  the^ 

salt  should  be  of  fine  grain  and  pure  quality. 

Two  things  are  objectionable  in  dairy  salt,  one  is  a  coarse,  insoluble  grain,  and 

ihe  other  is  a  limy  substance  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  butter  a  limy  flavor. 
I  would  use  the  finest  Canadian  salt.    It  is  quite  as  good  as  the  best  I  have  seen 

in  most  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Nbbd  fob  Clban  Niob  Paokaobs. 

In  some  other  respects  our  butter  needs  improvement.  Butter  does  not  taste 
any  nicer  for  being  in  a  nice  package,  but  the  Englishman  thinks  it  will,  and  he 
pays  for  what  he  thinks,  and  not  for  what  you  or  I  think,  I  know  a  nice  school 
girl  about  ten  years  of  age.  I  suppose  if  she  had  a  tawdry  looking  dress  on,with  her 
face  unwashed  and  her  hair  all  unkempt,  she  would  be  just  as  good  a  girl  as  when 
she  steps  to  my  side  neatly  dressed,  with  tidy  hair  and  her  fiace  aglow  with  the 
bloom  of  reetfml  cleanliness.  Still  I  should  not  like  to  have  her  by  me  so  well  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  So  the  English  shop-keeper,  who  does  not  care  to  have  his 
shop  tawdry,  and  is  looking  for  a  high-class  of  butter,  does  not  like  to  have  hi& 
customers  see  a  cheap  looking  lot  of  butter  about  his  place.  He  says, ''  Oh,  that 
butter  in  tmsightly  packages  belongs  to  the  low-grade  shops,"  and  it  has  to  go  for  a 
low-grade  price.  Let  us  have  clean  packages,  that  look  nice.  Let  us  have  a  pack* 
age,  too,  capable  of  keeping  the  butter  without  injury  to  the  quality.  The  square 
packages,  which  hold  fifty-six  pounds,  can  be  bought  for  sixteen  cents,  and  can  be  lined 

lo 
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with  paper  for  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  cents  a  box.  The  batter  in  each  pack- 
ages can  be  packed  closely  in  the  refrigerator  compartments  on  the  steamships  and 
no  space  is  lost. 

The  Pbbsebvation  of  Buttbb. 

That  you  may  follow  my  argument  and  see  the  proof  of  it  as  clearly  as  I  am 
able  to  put  it  to  you,  let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  process  of  making  the 
butter.  When  a  buttermaker  begins  the  manufacture  of  milk  into  butter  he  either 
puts  in  what  he  calls  a  fermentation  starter  or  exposes  the  milk  or  cream  to  the  air 
and  lets  things  fall  into  it  which  start  fermentation.  The  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  things  that  cause  fermentation.  That  is  a  fermentation  starter  which 
changes  sweet  into  sour  cream,  and  by  and  bye,  if  left  long  enough,  into  decayed 
cream.  Now,  when  the  cream  is  churned  and  the  butter  is  taken  out  of  the  churn,  a 
small  quantity  of  these  minute  forms  of  life  are  retained  in  it,  and  they  go  on  work 
ing  a  change  and  spoiling  the  butter.  So  you  have  to  deal  with  this  fermentation 
starter.  Now,  if  you  have  a  fermentation  stopper,  you  can  hold  the  butter  quite 
unchanged.  Fermentation  makes  no  pi-ogress  at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  so  if 
you  keep  the  temperature  down  to  32°  you  have  a  fermentation  stopper,  and  the 
fermentation  starter  will  do  no  harm.  If  a  pound  of  nice  butter  is  made  in  the  best 
way,  and  kept  till  it  is  two  days  old,  allowing  the  fermentation  to  go  on  slowly  to 
ripen  the  flavor,  and  it  is  then  put  down  to  a  temperature  of  32°  and  kept  in  a 
closely  sealed  package  in  a  dark  place,  you  can  keep  it  for  three  or  six  months,  and 
it  will  not  have  changed  so  much  in  that  time  as  it  would  in  three  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  T5°  in  your  pantry.  So  the  difficulty  of  safe  transportation  is  not 
great  if  you  stop  fermentation.  If  butter  is  made  in  June  and  kept  at  32°  in  a  dark 
place  in  a  fairly  close  package,  no  man  can  tell  in  January  whether  it  is  three  days 
or  six  months  old  by  any  difference  in  the  flavor.  That  is  what  the  Aufttmlians 
have  been  doing,  shipping  their  butter  9000  miles  and  getting  it  fresher  to  the  con- 
sumer than  butter  sent  thirty  miles  in  a  warm  car  in  England. 

Now,  I  come  to  this  as  being  a  thing  we  ought  to  do.  We  ought  to  make  some 
provision  for  getting  our  butler  to  the  English  consumer  in  its  best  condition.  That 
is  the  essence  of  the  whole  question.  If  you  can  do  it  you  can  win  his  preference 
and  his  price.  One  thing  more  we  want  to  do — we  must  get  it  there  in  our  own 
name,  so  that  people  will  know  whence  it  comes  and  ask  for  it  again — so  we  will 
work  up  a  permanent  trading  connection  with  them. 

Safe  Cabbiagb  of  Butter. 

If  it  be  impoi*tant  to  get  the  butter  there  in  the  best  condition,  then,  provbion 
must  be  made  for  preserving  it  in  that  condition  before  as  well  as  during  shipment. 
What  provision  exists  at  most  creameries  ?  Well,  they  have  a  so-called  cold  storage 
room  in  the  creamery.  I  have  never  been  anywhere  in  a  creamery  where  the 
temperature  would  stand  at  an  average  lower  than  forty  degrees,  with  the  single 
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exception  of  the  Eenfrew  creamery.  What  happens  ?  The  butter  is  put  into  the 
store-room  or  cellars  at  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  creamery  man  says:  "I  don't 
care  to  sell "  and  goes  on  making  butter.  "  I  will  hold  till  the  whole  month's  make 
i?  ready  to  sell/'  and  the  price  is  going  up  ;  the  flavor  is  also  going  up  (laughter). 
Being  Scotch,  the  creed  of  my  marketing  efforts  is  to  get  the  most  money  I  can  for 
what  I  have  to  sell.  That  is  a  different  thing  from  selling  every  week,  or  not  selling 
every  week  and  putting  the  butter  where  it  will  spoil  in  the  meantime.  I  have  not 
t'M  *'  Sell  svery  week,*'  but  **  sell  when  you  like,  and  in  the  meantime  keep  the 
baiter  where  it  will  not  spoil."  If  a  creamery  cannot  afford  to  have  a  cold  storage 
Dom,  where  the  butter  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees,  let  it  be 
shipped  every  week  to  some  place  where  it  can  be  properly  kept,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  for  an  expected  butter  market,  or  for  any  other  reason,  let  it  be  held  there  with- 
out deterioration.  1  do  not  think  it  pays  a  creamery  now  to  have  a  large  building 
f  >r  that  purpose,  because  the  proper  storage  accommodation  costs  a  good  deal,  and 
where  the  creameries  cannot  chill  it  themselves  and  keep  it  cold,  it  will  pay  to  i^hip 
U)  M)me  place  for  that  purpose.  That  requires,  as  a  next  step,  accommodation  on  the 
railways  by  which  the  butter  can  be  taken  to  these  central  or  safe  cold  storage  places 
t:ver}'  week.  Now,  last  year,  in  connection  with  the  cold  storage  system,  we 
arranged  for  a  service  on  the  railways  whereby  a  refrigerator  car  was  run  once  a 
week  for  the  carriage  of  butter.  *  The  creameries  of  Quebec  used  these  cars  quite 
bgely,  so  that  the  Government  guarantee  on  some  of  the  routes  was  not  called  for 
here  at  all.  But  over  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  cai*8  were  used  very,  very  little, 
uideeij,  and  butter  was  held  until  the  flavor  was  partly  spoiled,  while  these  cars  were 
mning  empty  most  of  the  time.  Wg  gave  the  same  chance  last  year  for  shipping 
'^iry  batter  as  for  creamery  butter  in  this  way,  and  dairy  butter  did  better  too 
^bere  shipments  were  made  up  promptly.  Let  us  get  this  into  our  heads,  that 
latter  begins  to  change  in  condition  after  three  days  if  kept  above  thirty-two 
^^^reefi,  but  if  you  keep  it  at  that  temperature  then  you  can  hold  it  any  reasonable 
ieEgth  of  time.  We  propose  to  continue  the  cold  storage  service  this  year,  and  I 
^'^pe  the  creamery  men  and  merchants  all  over  Canada  will  see  that  their  butter  is  put 
ma  safe  place  before  it  begins  to  spoil;  that  will  get  us  a  good  name  instead  of  a 
^  one,  and  we  shall  find  our  entrance  to  the  British  market  easier  and  more  profit- 
able to  ourselves. 

Fluctuations  op  the  Market. 

That  brings  noe  to  another  part  of  my  subject.  I  want  to  try  to  make  it  clear 
^bat  a  market  means  to  the  man  who  has  butter  to  sell.  What  is  a  market  ?  It  is 
^  place  to  exchange  commodities  in.  It  used  to  be  that  a  man  would  exchange  furs 
i'jT  blankets  and  bacon,  etc.  Nowadays,  by  the  use  of  the  medium  which  we  call 
noney  we  do  not  make  the  exchange  of  fui*s  for  blankets  and  bacon.  The  process  is 
<i:fereDt  but  the  end  is  just  the  same  as  before  ]  and  bo  when  a  man  has  a  tub  of 
butter  to  exchange  for  something  else,  he  has  to  recognise  two  things :  that  the 
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batter  has  an  intrinsic  value  as  food  that  does  not  change  much,  and  that  it  has  a^ 
exchange  or  market  value  which  varies  often  and  greatly.  A  tub  of  batter  in  June 
has  the  same  intrinsic  vaFae  as  food  as  a  tab  made  in  Joly,  if  it  is  made  well.  If  it  u 
not,  it  does  not  gain  in  valae  althoagh  it ''  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength  cod^ 
tinaally."  Now,  while  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  butter,  if  preserved,  remains  the 
same,  the  exchange  value  fluctuates  all  the  time.  I  may  get  SIO  for  a  tub  to-day  foi 
which  I  might  get  $8  or  $12  two  months  hence,  and  that  is  where  skilful  commercial 
"  gumption  "  comes  in,  which  we  have  not  got  any  too  much  of  just  yet  in  thu 
country.  I  am  not  taking  the  recoi\i  of  one  year  only  to  support  a  theory,  because 
the  fluctuations  last  year  were  almost  the  same  as  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  an 
taking  the  best  butter  fii-st.  <The  Normandy  butter  from  France  stands  away  abovi 
the  Danish  butter.  We  have  in  Canada  the  conditions  for  making  butter  just  like 
the  French  butter.     Our  flavor  and  body  are  more  like  theirs  than  any  I  have  seen. 

I  have  a  chart  here*  to  illustrate  the  comparative  prices  obtained  in  Great 
Bntain  for  butter  in  1894.  The  apper  line  represents  the  prices  obtained  during  tht 
several  months  of  the  year  for  Normandy  and  Brittany  butter  from  France.  Thi 
lower  line  shows  the  prices  obtained  for  the  finest  Danish,  Swedish  and  Kiel  dariD< 
the  same  months  in  the  year. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  price  is  higher  fix)m  October  to  March  than  fron 
March  to  October.  What  this  chart  illustrates  has  been  repeated  annually  for  th( 
last  fifteen  years.  It  is  not  any  mere  temporary  incident  that  the  price  of  buttei 
was  higher  from  November  to  Mai*ch  in  1894-5  than  during  other  months.  That  ii 
why  I  have  been  advocating  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  the  need  for  Canadiai 
creamery  men — not  to  speculate  in  butter*  but — to  provide  cold  storage  accom 
modation  for  the  holding  of  butter  made  in  June,  July  and  August,  until  at  leas 
October  or  November,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  spoil  the  quality,  and  then  to  get  1 
into  the  market  when  the  prices  are  best. 

The  annual  average  price  of  Danish  butter  f.o.b.  at  Copenhagen  for  the  las 
fifteen  years  is  given  at  135  shillings  per  cwt.  in  1880,  to  93  shillings  per  cwt.  ii 
1894;  or  from  about  29  cents  per  lb-  in  1880  to  20  cents  per  lb.  in  1894. 


*N.B.— See  next  page. 
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iLONiAL  Butter  Season 


•  Xcire:— The  upper  line  denotes  the  prices  obtained  in  Great  Britain  for  Normandy  and  Brittany  batter :    the 
■ir  Use  deooUt  toe  prices  for  flncflt  Danish,  Swedish  and  Kiel  batter  darinff  the  sereral  months  of  the  year. 
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Take  the  price  of  nine  or  ten  years,  and  from  November  to  March  it  is  about 
six  cents  a  pound  above  the  price  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  Does  that  not  mean  that 
we  ought  to  try  to  exchange  our  butter  at  a  time  when  it  has  a  high  exchange 
value,  or  in  other  words,  when  it  sells  at  a  high  price  per  pound.  It  is  as  clear  to 
me  as  noonday.  Why  should  I  exchange  something  which  I  have  when  ios  value  is 
lowest  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to,  and  will  not  when  I  can  help  myself.  Then, 
take  the  Danish  butter.  There  seems  to  be  a  uniform  fluctuation  upwards  to 
October  sustained  to  March,  and  then  the  price  goes  low  again.  That  means  we 
should  have  our  summer  butter  made  in  June,  July,  August  and  ^September,  kept  in 
safe,  cold  places,  and  sent  to  Britain  in  October,  when  the  demand  is  best  and  the 
price  is  comparatively  high  for  tha<^  class  of  butter. 

Cold  Storagb  on  Steamships. 

To  do  that,  we  need  cold  storage  somewhere  accessible  to  the  creameries. 
There  are  now  three  large  buildings  in  Montreal  (or  will  be  next  summer)  where 
cold  storage  can  be  had  at  any  temperature,  from  twelve  degrees  upwards,  for  very 
reasonable  rates.  Last  year,  to  encourage  the  creamery  men  to  store  their  butter 
which  was  to  be  held,  the  Grovernment  agreed  to  pay  half  the  charges.  That  may 
be  continued  this  year.  Then  there  have  been  cold  storage  services  on  the  railways 
and  steamships,  which  will  be  very  much  improved.  Last  year  we  had  cold  storage 
on  the  steamships,  which  kept  the  butter  after  it  was  taken  on  board.  We  used 
insulated  compartments,  and  they  did  very  well.  It  was  like  a  log  house  in  tk 
woods,  which  served  the  purpose  capitally  until  the  people  were  ready  for  some 
thing  larger  and  better ;  and  if  a  settler  had  built  a  mansion  in  the  woods,  in  tb< 
first  place,  he  would  not  have  stayed  long  in  it.  So  we  began  in  a  simple,  inex 
pensive  way,  and  there  was  no  failure.  But  now  the  time  has  come  when  w< 
should  put  refrigerating  compartments  on  the  steamers.  On  one  line  of  steamshipfi 
at  least,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  cold  storage  accommodation  for  the  carrying  o 
dressed  meats,  cheese  and  fruits  at  suitable  temperatures,  so  that  they  may  bo  landtc 
in  the  English  markets  without  any  injury. 

One  thing  more  needs  to  be  considered.  When  arrived  at  the  other  side  in  fir<t 
class  condition,  our  butter  needs  to  be  made  known  in  its  new  condition  under  it 
own  name.  Somehow,  Canadian  butter  has  received  a  bad  name,  and  it  is  not  ens 
to  recover  from  the  incubus  of  that.  It  is  needed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Britisl 
people  next  summer  to  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  them  butter  of  a  different  chai 
acter  from  what  went  from  Canada  in  the  past. 

Bona  Fide  Speculation  Is  a  Good  Factor. 
A  little  talk  is  sometimes  indulged  in,  by  those  who  perhaps  do  not  follow  tb 
beai  ings  of  this  question  in  its  entirety,  to  the  effect  that  if  any  man  holds  buttc 
which  he  has  bought  from  June  till  October,  he  thereby  becomes  a  *'  spoculator, 
and  by  throwing  that  epithet  at  him  they  suppose  they  have  altogether  discomfite 
him.  I  am  not  an  apologist  for  speculators,  but  a  man  who  buys  on  speculatio 
merely  proves  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  market  for  his  purchase.     So  if  a  ma 
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buys  butter  for  his  own  good  money  in  June  and  holds  it  till  October,  he  has  faith  in 
the  market,  and  is  a  ^ood  factor  and  not  a  bad  factor  in  the  market.  Take  our 
cheese  trade ;  the  factories  are  only  making  on  the  average  five  and  a  half  months 
Id  the  year.  If  the  Cauadian  buyers  sent  it  all  over  in  five  and  a  half  months  it 
woald  be  cheaper  there;  in  fact,  it  might  be  unsaleable.  Legitimate  and  bond  fide 
speculation  is  a  good  factor  in  commercial  life,  and  when  I  meet  a  farmer  who  has 
the  notioD  that  a  speculator  has  always  an  injurious  influence  on  his  business,  I  differ 
fi-om  him.  I  favor  new  methods  of  trying  to  help  the  farmera  to  get  our  products 
to  the  market  in  the  best  way,  and  I  would  brush  aside  every  middleman  who  stood 
between  to  hinder  the  producer  from  getting  his  rightful  share  of  what  the 
coDsumer  paid.  (Applause.)  But  if  you  have  no  middleman  between,  you  cannot 
get  the  other  two  together.  The  buyer  who  helps  in  the  transaction  is  entitled  to 
get  his  share.  In  that  sense  let  us  get  our  butter  to  the  British  market  through  the 
regular  commercial  agencies,  trying  to  get  it  over  in  a  safe,  unspoiled  condition, 
giving  an  equal  chance  to  the  merchants  who  use  their  courage,  skill  and  capital, 
and  to  the  manufacturer  to  increase  their  profits.     (Applause.) 

Chilling  ybbsus  Fbeezinq  Butter. 
Everybody  says  if  you  freeze  beef,  as  soon  as  it  thaws  it  spoils.  When  you 
freexe  beef,  the  cells,  which  contain  protoplasm,  are  burst,  and  when  it  is  thawed 
the  juice  runs  out  and  it  spoils.  If  butter  be  kept  so  cold  that  the  brine  in  it 
becomes  frozen,  the  butter  will  be  opened  by  the  expansion  of  the  brine,  and  thus 
the  air  will  be  admitted ;  but  in  order  to  bring  that  about  the  brine  must  be  frozen. 
Unless  the  brine  is  frozen  the  butter  is  chilled  only  and  not  frozen.  The  chilling 
doei^  not  open  up  the  grain  to  let  the  air  in,  and  consequently  it  is  n^  more  liable  to 
*poil  ailerwards  than  if  it  had  not  been  chilled. 

SUGGBSTIONS    POR   IMPROVING   ThB   EgG  TrADE. 

In  case  I  might  not  come  to  it  again,  let  mo  make  a  remark  here  in  regard  to 
the  item  of  eggs.  Canadian  eggs  in  Great  Britain  do  not  stand  very  well  yet,  as 
compared  with  the  Qggf^  from  France  or  the  eggs  even  from  Australia  and  from 
^m%  of  those  other  countries  close  by.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  success  of 
onr  egg  trade  has  been,  I  think,  that  the  egg  merchants,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out  by 
inquiry,  collect  eggs  perhaps  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week  from  all  customers  and 
tivm  all  sorts  of  place^i.  -  The  egg-waggons  bring  in  some  eggs  fresh  from  the  nests, 
5"me  from  the  farmers'  houses  and  some  from  shops,  where  they  have  lain  in  the 
Bunlight  of  a  window  for  ten  days  or  more.  Complaints  in  England  are,  that  taking 
120  eggs,  100  are  fresh  and  20  are  stale — not  rotten  or  decayed,  but  just  stale — and 
that  causes  a  lower  pnce  and  less  satisfaction  for  the  whole  lot.  The  result  is  the 
j'ame  as  if  a  shipper  of  butter  were  to  ship  100  packages  of  the  finest  creamery 
Irtitter,  and  to  put  20  packages  of  decently  good  dairy  butter  in  the  same  style  of 
package,  and  mix  them  all  through  the  lot.  There  is  not  any  butter  in  the  lot  that 
is  bad,  but  the  mixing  of  the  20  packages  of  irregular,  ordinary  butter  with  the 
5nest  creamery  butter  would  lower  the  prices  for  the  whole  lot  (hear,  hear.)     It 
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would  be  a  fair  way  of  encouraging  the  egg  basineas  if  our  merchants  were  induced 
to  collect  a  quantity  of  eggs  direct  from  the  farm-hooses  twice  a  week  and  have 
them  branded  as  fresh  laid.  If  this  were  done  and  the  eggs  pat  into  cold  storage 
and  shipped  that  way,  they  would  get  to  Great  Britain  in  as  fresh  a  condition  as 
though  they  were  only  four  days  old.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  preventing  the 
mixing  of  eggs  that  ai*e  a  little  stale  with  the  fresh-laid  eggs. 

I  think  that  the  comparatively  low  prices  that  Canadian  farmei^s  are  getting, 
^compared  with  the  prices  that  are  paid  for  the  best  class  of  products  in  Great  Britan 
Htself,  are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  commercial  agencies  that 
'«xist  in  this  country  for  handling  our  perishable  food  products. 

At  this  stage  of  Prof  Bobertson's  address,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Beaubien 
.announced  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  by  the  Halifax  train  and  the  Chairman 
called  upon  him  to  address  the  meeting  before  bis  departure.  (') 

Professor  Bobei*tson  (continues  his  address) — ^I  will  now  tell  you  what  is  under 
•  contemplation  towards  giving  our  dressed  meats,  beef  and  mutton  trade,  a  position 
as  good  on  the  British  Market  as  has  been  won  by  our  cheese. 

Since  the  Honorable  Minister  of  Agnculture  expects  the  people  of  Quebec  to 
do  such  great  things,  then  the  people  of  Quebec  need  to  be  a  very  great  people, 
and  I  think  if  the  people  of  Quebec  are  going  to  be,  (as  I  hope  they  will  be),  all 
that  is  predicted  they  are  to  be,  then  the  other  parts  in  the  Dominion  will  share  in 
the  advantages  fi*om  their  progress.  The  live  stock  interests  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  inseparably  interwoven  with  all  the 
methods  and  processes  of  farming  required  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  to 
insm*e  rotation  of  the  crops,  and  to  earn  pi'ofits.  If  our  cattle  business  fails,  our 
farms  grow  poorer,  our  coarse  grain  and  fodder  crops  become  unsaleable.  As  a  safe- 
guard, we  must  see  that  the  live  stock  business  is  put  in  a  position  to  do  the  most  it 
can  do  for  us. 

Great  Britain  draws  her  enormous  supplies  of  cattle  and  beef  mainly  fix)m  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  the  following  table  shows: — 

Yalue  of  British  Imports  of  Bbbf,  1894. 


FROM. 

Cattle. 

Fresh  Beef. 

Salted  Beef. 

Beef. 

Meat 

Unenum- 

erated. 

Canada 

$  6,552,349 
32,914,561 

^ 

18,134,840 

2,139,009 

232,675 

9       20,070 

1,619,349 

20,109 

8,833 

Z       39,503 

2,088,413 

996,309 

836.772 

$        3,428 

United  States 

304,157 

Australia 

168,513 

Other  countries. 

853,638 

1,532,761 

Total 

^,320,548 

$20,506,614 

$1,668,361 

$3,969,997 

$1,998,857 

(M  Mr.  Besubien's  speech,  or  rather  an  abstraot  of  hia  two  speeohes*  one  in  English  the  other  in  Finneh,  will 
«be  found  on  p.  228. 
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NUHBIBS  AND  QUANTITIBS  OF    BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  BUT,   1894. 


FROM. 

Cattle. 

Fresh  BeeL 

Salted  Beef. 

Preserved 
Beet 

Meat 

Unenum- 

eratod. 

Canada    

No. 
82,323 
381,032 

Cwt. 

Cwt 
2,729 

235,120 
3,376 
1,087 

Cwt. 
3,672 

205,485 
70,002 
11,067 

Cwt. 
671 

United  States. 

1,775,538 

304,513 

24,053 

34,315 

AuatrallA 

10,569 

Other  countries. 

11,186 

144,202 

Total 

475,440 

2,104,104 

242,311 

290,826 

189,757 

We  had  a  rather  larger  share  in  1895  than  this  table  shows.  Lest  some  of  you 
shoald  find  a  difference  when  you  come  to  compare  this  table  with  the  figares  that 
appear  in  the  Canadian  Statistical  Year  Book,  I  should  say  that  these  figures  are 
taken  from  the  British  retui^ns,  in  which  the  year  ends  on  the  31st  December,  while 
onr  financial  year  ends  on  the  30th  June.  According  to  the  chart,  Canada  sends  no 
fresh  beef.  I  think  there  was  a  very  small  quantity  sent  during  the  year,  but  the 
English  returns  show  none.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  salted  and  preserved 
meats  because  I  do  not  think  we  shall  send  salted  beef  or  preserved  beef  in  any 
appreciable  quantity  from  Canada.  TVe  shall  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  sending 
either  live  cattle  or  fresh  beef,  or  in  all  likelihood  a  quantity  of  both  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  proposing  a  plan  for  opening  up  a  trade  in  dressed  beef,  nothing  has 
been  contemplated  that  would  even  hint  at  injui-ing  the  trade  in  live  cattle.  But  if 
Canadians  could  have  an  alternative  outlet  for  cattle  and  meats,  every  man  who 
sends  live  cattle  to  England  would  be  rather  better  off,  by  having  two  markets 
instead  of  one  available.  I  do  not  think  the  shipments  of  live  cattle  from  Canada 
are  going  to  be  ended  at  once  by  any  new  plan  that  may  be  suggested  or  put  in 
operation.  I  offer  only  a  few  i  emarks  about  our  possible  competitors  in  the  ship- 
ments of  live  cattle. 

Shipment  of  Cattls  From  Australia. 

There  is  no  risk  of  Australia  competing  successfully  with  us  in  shipping  live 
cattle.  One  shipment  was  sent  fVom  thence  to  Great  Britain  in  1894,  and  the  facts 
are: — They  went  by  a  steamer  called  the  "Southern  Cross."  The  actual  freight 
charges  amounted  to  about  $39  per  head.  The  charges,  including  freight,  insurance^ 
fodder  and  attendance,  amounted  to  $68  per  head.  The  cattle  were  sold  for  $88, 
leaving  only  $20  a  head  for  the  animals  at  the  port  whence  they  were  shipped.  In 
a  shipment  of  sheep  from  Australia  by  the  same  steamer,  the  freight  alone 
amounted  to  $2.50  per  head,  and  the  freight  with  fodder,  attendance  and  insurance 
came  to  $6  per  head. 
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British  Impobts  of  Shsbp. 

The  following  table  shows  the  valae  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and  the  value   of 
Mutton,  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1894 : — 


FROM. 


Canada 

United  States 

Denmark 

Argentine  Republic 

Australasia 

Other  countries 

Total 


Sheep  and 
Lambs. 


$1,149,035 

1,678.236 

391,362 

621,945 

76,227 


$3,916,805 


Mutton 
Fresh. 


240,335 

4,665,426 

13,495,009 

2,726,634 


$21,127,304 


Mutton 
Preserved. . 


$      12,760 
37,395 


887,696 
11,957 


$949,808 


Preserved 

Meats,  other 

sorts  than 

Jieef  or 

Mutton. 


$      21,511 
1,286745 


4a5,950 
621,712 


$2,345,918 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  and  the  quantity  of 
their  products  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1894: — 


FROM. 

Sheep  and 
Lambs. 

Mutton 
Fresh. 

Mutton 
Preserved. 

Other  Sorts. 

Canada  

No. 

135,622 

198,130 

65,439 

73,446 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 
1,258 
3,626 

Cwts. 

2,.^20 

United  States 

23,121 

68,394 

Denmark 

Argentine  Republic 

585,729 

1,439,502 

246,714 

Australasia 

106,619 
1,425 

43,965 

Other  countries 

11,952 

36,703 

Total 

4*4,597 

2,295,036 

112,928 

150,382 

Looking  at  the  imports  of  Great  Britain  we  find  that  of  the  sheep  and  lambs, 
Canada,  in  1894,  sent  135,622  head.  The  number  was  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  year  with  the  result  that  there  has  arisen  an  agitation  against  the  trade,  and  it 
is  complained  that  Canadian  sheep  suffer  from  scab.  If  our  sheep  and  lambs  could 
be  sent  into  Great  Britain  in  the  dressed  meat  form,  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better.     It  would  cost  less  for  carriage,  and  yield  better  returns  at  the  port  of  ship- 
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ment.    To  that  chart  I  may  add  one  remark,  that  the  home  supply  of  all  meats  that 
the  English  consumers  buy  is  the  main  wource  of  supply. 

Until  recently,  Now  Zealand  mutton  has  gone  to  England  mainly  in  the  frozen 
state.  It  is  held  that  by  freezing:  it,  injury  is  caused  to  the  texture  or  flavor. 
With  the  arrangements  which  we  propose  to  make  for  cold  storage  compartments  I 
see  no  reason  why  Canadian  mutton  should  not  be  sent  into  the  English  markets  and 
take  a  place  veiy  near  the  Scotch  mutton.  Wo  have  done  so  already  with  cheese 
and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  do  it  with  mutton. 

SwiNB  Products. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  quantities  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  1894 :  - 


FROM. 

Pork, 
Fresh. 

Pork, 
Salted.    ■ 

Bacon. 

Hams. 

«      49,898 

1,152,806 

391,265 

9,432 

9,485 

20,153 

$  2,557,205 

24,737,028 

10,656,005 

307,574 

965.011 

118,761 

^9,341,584 

$     619,312 

12,805,525 

27,438 

United  States 

$      44,676 

24,713 

1,540,173 

Denmark 

Holland 

Sweden 

Other  countries oe 

514,962 

37,288 

Total 

^2,124,524 

$1,633,039 

$13,489,563 

The  imports  of  swine  products  are  enonnous  and  are  continually  increasing. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  imported  in  1894: — 


FROM. 

Pork 
Fresh. 

Pork 
Salted. 

Bacon. 

Hams. 

Canada  

Cwts. 

Cwts. 
7,702 
150,186 
61,360 
1,935 
1,791 
2,(H5 

Cwts. 

254,443 

2,561,203 

766,828 

23,666 

72,541 

10,923 

Cwts. 
50,576 

Tuited  States 

4,3:» 

2,015 

133,526 

.40,503 

1,075,270 
1,785 

Denmark 

Holland 

Sweden 

Other  coantries 

2,153 

Total 

180,383 

225,019 

3,689,604 

1,129,784 
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Canada  seDds  no  fresh  pork,  a  little  salted  pork,  and  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of 
bacon  and  hams.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  connection  with  this  chai*t,  that  last 
September,  the  pork  packers  in  Wiltshire,  whore  there  are  the  great  packing  houses 
fbr  England,  were  paying  9J  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight,  for  swine  weighing  from  150 
to  160  lbs.  I  know  that  it  is  not  fair  to  pick  out  the  high  prices,  for  a  high  class 
article  with  a  very  limited  trade,  and  try  to  apply  them  to  the  products  of  the 
country  generally,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  room  for  openiniic  a  fairly  large  trade 
by  sending  fresh  pork  to  the  United  Kingdom,  either  to  be  sold  as  fresh  pork  or  to 
be  cured  over  there. 

Plan  Pbopobed  fob  Opening  Up  a  Tradb  in  Drxssbd  Meats 
With  Gbbat  Bbitain. 

To  give  stability  to  the  profits  of  the  farm,  and  thus  to  insure  prosperity  to  the 
whole  country,  it  is  necesi^ry  that  all  perishable  food  products  from  Canadian  farms 
should  secure  as  good  a  place,  relatively,  in  the  British  markets  as  has  been  won  by 
Canadian  cheese  and  creamery  butter.  Judicious  and  energetic  action  by  the 
Government  can  accomplish  as  much  for  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  and  other  food 
products,  as  has  been  done  for  cheese  and  butter.  It  is  most  urgent  and  desirable 
that  something  should  be  done,  particularly  for  beef,  mutton,  lamb  and  poultry. 

Falling  Off  in  Nombees  of  Cattle  Expobted  Feom  Ontario  and  Quebeo. 

There  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  cattle  exported  from 
Ontario  and  Quebec  since  1890.  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  shipped 
from  Canada  to  Great  Britain. 

Cattle.  Sheep. 

1890 122,182 43,780 

1891 118,947 32,157 

1892 98,755 15,932 

1893* 80,899 1,780 

1894 82,217 121,304 

1895 96,546 255,508 

*  For  ten  months  only. 

The  figures  firom  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  are  for  the  years  ending  30th  June,  and 
the  figures  for  1895  are  taken  fi'om  those  published  in  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
compiled  from  the  retm*ns  of  the  weekly  shipments  during  the  period  of  navigation. 
Of  the  95,564  cattle  shipped  in  1895  it  is  reported  that  over  40,000  came  ft-om 
Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories. 

Advantages  of  G-oveenment  Management  to  Stabt  the  Business. 

Much  benefit  would  result  to  those  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  and  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  generally  by  the  opening  up  of  a  business  by  which  cattle  would 
be  slaughtered  in  Canada,  and  dressed  beef  sent  direct  to  the  consuming  purchasers 
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in  Great  Britain.  There  are  many  transpoitation  and  commercial  difficulties  in  the 
way  which  no  private  individual  or  joint  stock  company  can  succesBfnlly  overcome. 
The  husinesB  is  one  which  is  urgently  and  essentially  important  to  the  welfai*e 
of  Canadian  fannera,  and  because  the  Government  can  remove  or  overcome  the 
obetaoles  to  its  successful  establishment  without  the  expenditure  of  a  large,  if  of  any, 
sum  of  money,  it  seems  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Government  should  take  it  up. 

That  this  business  cannot  be  inaugurated  from  Canada  by  private  enterprise 
is  evident  from  the  tremendous  disabilities  fi*om  which  the  great  United  States 
packers  and  shippers,  backed  by  millions  of  dollars,  have  not  been  able  to  escape. 
The  Government  control  of  this  business  would  win  for  it  a  status  and  a  name  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  no  private  individual  or  joint  stock  company  could  ever 
secure.  The  prestige  of  powerful  Government  administration,  joined  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Government,  in  having  successfully  assisted  in  putting  Canadian 
cheese  and  butter  on  the  British  markets  in  the  best  way,  would  vanquish  active 
hostility  from  the  retail  butchera  in  Great  Britain  without  any  commercial  struggle 
involving  loss. 

The  Government  would  be  in  a  position  to  select  the  pick  of  the  cattle  at 
Montreal,  and  would  thus  prevent  any  sentiment  from  being  foisted  upon  the  consu- 
mers in  Great  Britain  that  might  lead  them  to  regaixl  the  dressed  meat  trade  from 
Canada  as  a  '*  Cheap  John  "  affair  for  the^di^posal  only  of  beef  from  inferior  cattle 
which  were  not  fat  enough  to  be  shipped  alive. 

Cattlb  Jadsb  and  Bbbf  Injubbd. 

When  Canadian  cattle  are  shipped  alive  by  railway  and  aftei*wardH  by  steam- 
ship they  aiTive  in  Great  Britain  in  a  jaded  condition.  They  look  their  worst,  and 
are  about  at  their  worst  for  killing  for  beef.  Both  of  these  conditions  enable  the 
British  cattle  buyers  to  beat  down  the  prices.  The  beef  from  Canadian  cattle,  when 
shipped  and  handled  in  that  way,  does  not  reach  the  consumers  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  secure  the  reputation  for  good  quality  which  it  would  obtain  if  the  consumers 
were  able  to  purchase  the  beef  at  its  best  from  such  cattle  as  are  fed  in  Canada. 

Now,  NO  Altbenativb  Maekbt  in  Great  Britain. 

Formerly,  when  Canadian  cattle  could  be  sent  to  the  interior  of  Great  Britain 
they  could  be  grazed  and  fed  on  grass  or  succulent  fodders  on  English  and  Scotch 
farms  for  a  few  weeks.  They  gained  tremendously  in  weight,  and  recovered  quickly 
in  quality.  That  alternative  outlet  for  Canadian  cattle  caused  relatively  higher 
prices  to  be  obtained,  and  also  gave  a  steadiness  to  the  price  and  demand  which  is 
now  wanting. 

Canadian  shippers  with  their  cattle  at  the  poi*t  where  they  have  been  landed,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  have  no  alternative  but  to  sell  at  once,  or  within  two  weeks,  at 
whatever  price  they  can  get.    If  they  hold  over  for  even  a  fortnight  the  cost  of 
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feeding  demands  a  large  outlay ;  and  the  arrival  of  fresh  shipments  by  the  next 
steamers  gives  the  buyers  an  additional  argument  which  they  use  most  effectively 
in  further  depressing  the  market  and  lowering  the  prices. 

Direct  Trade  Connkction  Peevrntid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  beef  from  Canadian  fed 
cattle  does  not  reach  the  British  consumers  under  the  name  of  Canadian  beef. 
Misrepresentations  which  go  on  in  that  practice,  work  directly  and  continuously 
to  the  injury  of  the  Canadian  farmers,  and  prevent  Canadians  from  establishing 
that  trade  connection  between  the  consumers  and  the  producers  of  Canadian 
goods  under  their  own  name,  which  alone  can  insure  a  satisfactory  continuity  of 
the  demand. 

Profits  of  Middlemen  Too  Large. 

The  buyers  of  cattle  at  the  landing  ports,  and  the  retail  butchers  in  (xreat 
Britain,  get  more  than  their  proper  shai'e  of  the  ultimate  price  which  is  paid  by  the 
consumei-s  for  the  beef  from  Canadian  cattle.  The  enormous  profits  which  thoj 
exact,  and  which  mainly  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Canadian  farmers,  are  little 
short  of  extortions. 

Danger  From  Restrictions. 

With  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  live  cattle  imposed  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  such  a  condition  of  affairs  might  readily  be  brought  about  as  would 
cause  irretrievable  disaster  to  the  live  stock  interests  of  Canada.  An  alternative 
means  of  reaching  the  consumers  with  Canadian  beef  is  the  only  means  whereby 
a  sate  and  elastic  outlet  can  be  provided  for  the  increasingly  larger  numbers  of 
cattle  which  are  being  reared  and  fattened  in  Canada. 

Small  Sized  Cattle. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  opening  for  the  exportation  of  small  sized  cattle 
such  as  are  most  commonly  grown  and  fattened  in  the  Province  of  (Quebec. 

No  Cold  Storage  Service  Until  1895. 

Dressed  beef  has  not  been  shipped  from  Canada  hitherto  because  cold  storage 
service,  in  warehouses  in  Montreal  and  on  board  ocean  steamera,  was  not  provided 
of  an  adequate  sort  for  any  of  our  perishable  food  products  until  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  C^overnment  last  year.  A  greater  measure  of  success  than  has  attended  the 
cold  storage  service  for  the  putting  of  Canadian  creamery  butter  on  the  British 
markets  can  attend  the  shipments  of  dressed  meats  and  other  perishable  food 
products  to  Great  Britain. 

Objections  of  Sentiment  Prevented  by  Government  Action. 

The  question  of  sentiment  on  the  pai*t  of  the  British  consumers  is  a  powerful 
and  far  reaching  factor  in  determining  the  way  they  buy  and  the  prices  tiiey  pay 
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for  the  articles  of  food  which  they  consame.  The  name  "  frozen  beef,"  and  the 
storiea  set  going  about  the  abominations  of  slaughter  houses,  etc.,  are  powerful  to 
keep  the  best  class  of  customers  from  buying,  or  from  letting  it  be  known  that  they 
do  buy,  anything  but  the  **  best  English  "  and  *'  best  Scotch  "  beef. 

If  beef  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  the  best  English  and  best  Scotch  could  be 
obtained  from  shops  or  depots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  name  of  "  Canadian," 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Canadian  Government  for  one  year,  as  an  object 
lesson,  the  best  class  of  buyers  and  consumer  in  each  of  the  large  cities  where  these 
depots  were  placed  would  be  attracted  to  give  preference  to  the  Canadian  article. 
The  beef  could  be  sold  at  prices  much  lower  than  the  current  prices  for  the  best 
([uality  of  English  and  Scotch  beef,  and  an  ever  growing  demand  would  be  created 
at  such  prices  as  would  leave  it  possible  for  Canadian  farmers  to  obtain  relatively 
higher  prices  than  they  have  been  getting  during  the  past  few  years. 

Meats  Chillbd  only  Arrive  in  Prims  Condition. 

The  prime  object  should  be  to  put  Canadian  beef  and  other  meats  within  the 
reach  of  the  British  consumers  in  their  best  condition  under  their  own  name,  and  in 
6Qch  a  way  as  to  induce  the  best  class  of  purchasers  to  be  our  permanent  customers. 
In  shipments  of  beef  and  other  meats  from  Canada,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
chilled  only.  The  distance  and  time  required  for  shipment  are  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  beef  and  other  meats  to  be  properly  cui-ed,  when  they  would 
reach  the  stores  or  retail  d^pdts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  meats  should  be 
designated  **  Canadian  Beef,"  "  Canadian  Mutton,"  "  Canadian  Lamb,"  "  Canadian 
Poultry,*  etc.  When  the  quality  and  reputation  of  Canadian  meats  under  their  own 
name  are  recognized  and  established,*  Canadian  shippers  could  continue  in  competi- 
tion with  the  producers  and  sellers  of  meats  from  all  other  countries  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  with  a  fair  chance  of  secui'ing  the  best  customers,  particularly  if  they 
coald  offer  better  value  in  better  meats  at  even  the  same  price  per  pound. 

BSCOMMENDS    PURCHASE   OF    500   CatTLE   PeR   WeEK. 

To  permit  this  to  be  done,  and  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  producers  and  shippers 
of  animals  and  pieats  from  Canada,  I  have  the  honour  to  recommend  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  purchase  of  about  500  head  of  cattle  per  week,  at  the  port  of  Montreal, 
daring  the  shipping  season,  and  that  dressed  beef  from  such  cattle  be  sent  as 
"  Canadian  Beef"  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  distributed  through  retail  d^pOts  in 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester  and  other  cities,  in 
snob  a  way  as  to  secure  a  recognition  of  its  good  qualities. 

Preparation  of  Beef  at  Montreal. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle  at  abattoirs  in  Montreal. 
The  beef  should  be  covered  by  distinctively  Canadian  wrappers  of  attractive  appear- 
ance.   It  should  be  chilled  in  cold  storage  chambers.    It  should  be  carried  in  oold 
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storage  compartments,  on  board  the  ocean  steamers.  It  should  be  taken  into  cold 
storage  chambers  at  the  port  of  landing,  and  from  thence  distributed  to  and  through 
the  retail  d^pdts  in  the  cities  mentioned. 

Agbbbhbittb  with  Mbbohants. 

The  distribution,  through  the  retail  shops  or  d^pdts  in  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  could  probably  be  effected  best  by  making  agreements  with  dealers  of 
good  standing,  of  sufficient  means  and  business  ability,  to  supply  them  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  beef  per  week.  This  would  avoid  the  need  of  engaging  a  large  number 
of  men  as  salaried  officials. 

Sbtail  Prices  Fixbd. 

The  prices  at  which  the  different  cuts  of  beef  should  be  sold  to  the  consumers 
should  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  designated  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government.  These  should  be  advertised  widely  and  effect- 
ively in  the  several  cities,  as  well  as  on  bulletin  boards  in  the  shops. 

Pbiobs  to  thb  Dbalbbs  Detbbminbd  by  Betail  Priobs. 

The  beef  should  be  supplied  to  the  dealers  in  the  several  cities,  with  whom 
agreements  were  made,  at  such  a  price  per  pound  for  the  whole  carcase  as  would  be 
agreed  upon  from  time  to  time.  That  price  would  be  based  upon  and  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  rates  were  varied  at  which  the  dealers  were  authorized  to  sell  the 
different  cuts  of  beef 

The  profits  of  these  dealers  would  arise  fi'om  the  margin  between  the  amounts 
realized  from  the  retail  sales,  at  the  prices  which  they  were  authorized  and  which 
they  agreed  to  charge  for  the  different  cuts,  and  the  amount  which  they  paid  for 
the  beef  taken  by  them  from  the  Government  weekly. 

Payments  by  Dbalbbs. 

The  dealers  in  the  several  cities,  with  whom  agreements  were  made,  should 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  beef  weekly,  and  their  payments  might  take  the  form  of 
checks  or  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  Eeceiver-General. 

No  Definitb  Number  Need  be  Purghasbd. 

It  should  not  be  made  compulsory  on  the  Commissioner  in  charge  to  purchase 
500,  or  any  other  number  of  cattle,  every  week.  The  number  to  be  purchased  and 
killed  should  be  left  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  the  activity  of  the  demand 
and  the  success  of  the  disti-ibution  thi*ough  the  retail  d^pdts  in  Great  Britain. 

Maximum  of  Estimated  Net  Cost  to  Government. 

The  actual  net  cost  to  the  Government  for  the  management  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness would  depend  upon  the  prices  which  may  prevail  in  Canada  for  cattle  during  the 
season  of  1896.    If  prices  in  Canada  be  relatively  low,  compared  with  former  years 
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(which  woald  be  most  unfortuhate),  the  whole  business  could  probably  be  managed 
without  any  cost,  loss  or  charge  to  the  Government,  and  show  a  profit ;  but  in  case 
the  prices  of  Canadian  cattle  in  Canada  should  be  relatively  higher  in  1896  than  in 
former  yeai*8  (which  would  be. a  good  thing  for  the  country),  a  sum  up  to  $30,000 
might  be  required  to  meet  the  expenses  which  ai*e  inseparable  from  the  inauguration 
of  the  business  at  the  abattoirs,  on  board  the  steamships,  at  the  centi*al  d^pot  at  the 
port  of  landing,  and  at  the  retail  d^pdts  or  shops  for  the  distribution  of  beef  and  other 
meats  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

0ns  Teab  only  Sequibsd. 

The  business  need  not  be  managed  by  the  G-ovemment  for  longer  than  one  year; 
after  which  it  would  be  doubtless  carried  on  by  private  enterprise. 

Appointment  of  Inspectors  of  Meats. 

The  beef  shipped  under  the  Government  control  in  1896  should  be  inspected 
and  graded.  The  dealers  in  the  several  cities  who  traffic  in  beef,  would  become 
familiar  with  the  quality  and  names  of  the  different  grades,  if  more  than  one  grade 
should  be  established.  After  the  first  year,  the  Government  might  appoint 
'•  Inspectors  of  meats  for  export  '*  at  abattoii'S  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg,  Calgary  and  any  other  place  where  the  business  required  it  The  dealers  in 
the  several  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  purchase 
by  cable  or  otherwise  a  given  number  of  carcases  of  beef,  whose  quality  would  be 
certified  by  the  official  inspectors  of  the  Government.  This  plan  would  avoid 
the  need  for  sending  the  beef  or  meats  forward  on  consignment  and  would  open  up  a 
good  demand  on  a  safe  basis,  from  the  time  when  the  Government  gave  up  the 
charge  of  making  the  shipments. 

Other  PBaisHABLE  Food  Peoducts. 

A  beginning  could  be  made  in  a  trade  for  the  shipment  of  ^<  Chilled  Canadian 
mutton,'*  "  Chilled  Canadian  lamb,"  "  Chilled  Canadian  poultry,*'  fresh-laid  eggs  and 
^its,  through  the  same  agencies. 

From  the  trade  in  dressed  meats  would  grow  up  in  Canada  associated  industries,, 
ftuch  as  the  rendering  of  tallow,  the  tanning  of  hides,  the  making  of  glue  and  others. 

Cold  Storage  Bequired  for  Cheese,  Obtained  with  Little  Expense  in 
Connection  with  Storage  foe  Meats. 

The  cheese  trade  of  Canada  has  reached  pi*oportions  as  large  as  seem  safe, 
excepting  for  the  natural  growth,  which  may  keep  pace  with  the  annual  growth  of 
demand  from  increase  of  consumers.  During  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September,  a  large  quantity  of  cheese  shipped  fi*om  Canada  does  not  arrive  at  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  in  the  best  condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  over- 
heated in  the  railway  cars,  or  on  board  the  steamships.    There  is  an  ui*gent  need 
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for  cold  storage  on  board  the  steamships,  for  the  protection  of  our  cheese  trade.  It 
now  meets  much  keener  competition  in  the  British  markets  than  it  did  a  few  years 
ago,  and  to  hold  our  own,  advantage  mast  be  taken  of  every  economical  agency  for 
the  preservation  of  the  good  quality  of  the  product  daring  ti^ansportation.  Cold 
storage  for  cheese  could  be  provided  on  board  the  steamships  with  hardly  any  expense 
to  the  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  cold  storage  accommodation  for  the 
carriage  of  dressed  meats. 

EXTI^NSION   OF   BUTTSB  AND   BeBF   Go  WELL   TOQXTHSB. 

The  making  of  butter  in  creameries  during  the  winter  can  be  increased  very 
greatly,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  swine  for  beef  and  pork  uses,  can  be  joined  to 
winter  dairying  with  very  great  benefit  to  the  farmers.  An  extension  of  these  two 
bi*anches  of  agriculture  would  go  well  together. 

ExPOBT  Demand  fob  ths  Whole  Year. 

After  the  close  of  navigation  at  the  port  of  Montreal,  the  exports  of  cattle  from 
Canada  each  year  have  practically  ceased.  That  has  resulted  in  a  great  lowering  of 
the  prices  of  fat  cattle  until  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  A  good  export  demand  for  Canadian  dressed  beef  might  be  maintained  during 
the  whole  year  after  a  trade  is  once  opened  up. 

Benefit  to  the  Mabitime  Pbovinoes. 

In  former  years,  the  want  of  an  export  outlet  for  cattle  and  beef  has  led  to  the 
shipment  of  surplus  beef  from  the  western  provinces  to  the  maritime  provinces. 
That  has  prevented  the  farmers  in  those  localities  from  selling  their  fattened  cattle 
to  advantage.  A  steady  and  profitable  demand,  such  as  would  be  created  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  dressed  beef  trade  from  Canada,  would  take  all  surplus  fattened 
cattle  in  the  westei*n  provinces  and  Quebec  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  leave  the 
markets  of  the  maritime  provinces  comparatively  bare  and  available  to  the  farmei^ 
who  live  near  them. 

Plan  Pboposed  to  Pbovide  Lasting  Advantages. 

The  object  of  this  proposal  for  managing  the  retail  pai*t  is  to  avoid  a  very 
serious  objection,  and  to  achieve  a  business  arrangement  which  would  be  permanent 
in  its  benefits.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  administer  a  Government  business 
in  Great  Britain,  if  the  men  who  managed  the  retail  shops  were  on  salaries,  and 
collected  the  money  and  paid  it  into  the  credit  of  the  Government.  That  would  be 
open  t6  very  grave  abuses,  and  would  be  almost  impossible  to  manage  well.'  I 
would  not  recommend  the  Govei-nment  to  put  a  finger  into  a  pie  like  that.  But  if 
dealera,  with  whom  agreements  are  made,  take  the  meat  wholesale  and  collect  the 
money  for  it,  there  would  be  no  risk  of  loss,  of  pilfering,  or  of  mismanagement. 
Each  dealer  would  pay  for  the  meat  week  by  week,  and  if  the  bills  were  not  paid 
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weekly,  he  would  not  get  any  more  meat.  This  would  simplify  the  system,  and 
make  it  safe.  The  other  object  to  be  gained,  and  the  more  important  one,  would  be 
this.  If  the  Government  engaged  men  on  salaries,  when  the  Government  dropped 
out  of  the  business  the  business  would  drop  to  pieces,  so  far  as  getting  into  direct 
touch  and  connection  with  the  consumers  was  concerned.  We  should  not  have  laid 
a  foQndation  upon  which  a  superstructure  of  permanent  trading  could  be  built  after- 
waitls.  These  dealer-salesmen,  with  whom  agreements  are  to  be  made,  should  be 
men  of  good  repute,  ability  and  means,  who  know  their  business.  The  Gov- 
ernment, after  the  first  year,  would  have  to  employ  an  inspector  only  in  Montreal 
to  gitide  the  beef,  so  that  any  shipper  could  have  his  cattle  slaughtered  in  Montreal 
at  his  own  charges^  under  Goveniment  inspection.  He  could  then  offer  to  sell  100 
or  any  number  of  carcases  on  that  inspection,  grade  No.  1,  2,  or  3,  as  the  quality 
might  be.  I  anticipate  that  those  dealers,  who  had  begun  to  sell  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  in  England,  would  go  on  buying  beef  direct  from  Canada,  as  others 
now  buy  cheese  and  butter.  That  is  how  the  proposal,  I  think,  would  achieve  these 
two  objects- 

The  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  If  it  is  accepted  and  acted  upon, 
an-angements  will  be  made  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  chilled  meats,  under  their  own 
name,  in  ddpdts  in  many  of  the  large  cities  in  Great  Britain.  The  plan  will  provide 
for  the  Government  opening  up  the  business  for  one  year  only,  and  the  commercial 
agencies  in  Great  Britain  will  be  so  chosen  and  managed  that  men  of  capital  and 
knowledge  of  the  business  there  will  continue  the  trade  in  dressed  meats  from 
Canada  afterwai-ds  on  their  own  account.  After  the  first  year  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  GroverDment  to  appoint  inspectors  of  meats,  in  order  that  the  meats  at  any  of 
the  abattoirs  in  Canada  for  export  may  be  graded  according  to  the  standards  estab- 
lished during  the  current  year  under  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Government. 
That  will  enable  the  buyers  in  Great  Britain  to  purchase  Canadian  meats  of  certain 
recognised  standards  of  quality,  as  they  now  purchase  Canadian  cheese  and  batter. 
That  will  stop  the  undesirable  practice  of  consigning  our  perishable  food  products, 
which  at  present  is  the  case  with  cattle  and  sheep.  While  this  is  a  new  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  Government,  the  manner  according  to  which  the  business  will 
be  administered  is  not  new  in  Governmental  affairs.  In  1886  cheese  and  butter  were 
purchased  by  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  sold  in  small  packages 
at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  to  advertise  the  excellence  of  Canadian  cheese 
and  butter  there.  Work  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Dominion  Grovernment  in  establishing  dairy  stations  and  managing  the  financial 
part  of  the  business  for  the  farmers  until  the  channels  were  opened  up  and  the 
farmers  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully 
themselves.  Similar  work  was  done  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Great  Britain 
in  India  to  establish  and  develop  the  tea  trade  there,  which  is  now  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  In  that  case  the  Imperial  Government  pur- 
chased the  small  farms,  procured  the  plants,  hired  the  men  who  grew  the  tea,  and 
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marketod  the  same,  until  they  had  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  profitablene6» 
of  that  branch  of  culture.  With  the  opening  up  of  a  trade  in  dresaed  meats,  such  as 
beef,  mutton,  pork  and  poultry,  something  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  improviDg 
the  marketing  facilities  for  collecting  and  marketing  Canadian  eggs  and  fraits. 
Doubtless,  with  this  major  industiy  would  grow  up  such  minor  and  associated  indofl- 
tries  as  the  rendering  of  tallow,  the  tanning  of  hides,  and  the  making  of  glue  and 
fertilizers.  These  seem  to  be  the  means  and  ways  whereby  and  wherein  at  the 
present  time  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Government  should  lend  its  powerful  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  dairying. 
Other  provinces  would  reap  an  equal  share  of  benefit  from  such  action. 

This  is  a  scheme  that  will  help  the  people  in  this  Province  to  realize  moi-e  out 
of  their  natural  resoui'ces.  It  will  help  this  Province  in  a  particular  way ;  and  by  fur- 
nishing a  market  for  the  products  of  Quebec  it  will  help  all  the  other  provinces.  The 
others  will  not  be  helped  at  your  expense,  nor  you  at  theirs ;  but  your  good  example 
will  incite  them  to  emulate  you.  Glory  in  each  other's  prosperity.  Go  on,  and  say: 
"  We  are  glad  we  are  doing  well ;  we  are  still  more  glad  we  are  a  part  o^  a  country 
that  is  also  doyng  well — doing  even  better  in  some  parts  and  in  some  respects  than 
we  ourselves  have,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  doing.*'  Thus,  we  shall  make  our  land  worthy 
of  oui'selves,  and  oui'selves  worthy  of  its  bountiful  resoui*ces. 

ADDRESS  OF  A.  A.  AYER,  ESQ. 

Jfr.  Ghairman  and  Gentlemen^ — ^If  I  can  get  you  down,  fi-om  the  high  position  to 
which  you  have  been  raised  while  listening  to  the  eloquent  Prof  Robertson,  to 
plain,  common  standing  ground,  1  will  tiy  to  say  a  few  woi*ds  upon  the  subject 
allotted  to  me  in  your  pi*ogramme. 

Peicb  and  Quantity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  when  everything  points  to  size  and 
VALUE.  The  lover  of  nature  looks  to  immense  mountains  or  glories  in  little  flowei^. 
The  women,  they  say,  are  fond  of  elephants  and  diamonds.  And  the  man  Vho  goes 
to  the  county  show,  looks  for  the  biggest  animal,  or  the  finest  quarter  pound  of 
butter.  So  it  strikes  me  that  the  leading  idea  of  this  Convention  is  quantity  and 
price,  or  size  and  value.  If,  after  all  the  good  advice  you  have  received,  you  do  not 
know  how  to  get  quantity,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  me  to  try  to  inform  you.  I  wonder 
if  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  much  time  is  spent  in  running  about  getting  a  price 
for  goods.  How  are  we  to  insure  success  in  getting  great  quantities  and  a  good  price  ? 
I  don't  know  of  any  royal  road  to  success  ;  I  have  never  heard  of  any.  The  only 
road  leading  that  way  is  called  "common  sense"  and  "hard  work."  Most  people 
think  they  have  sense,  and  a  good  many  think  they  do  a  little  hard  work. 

How  shall  we  proceed  to  apply  this  work  so  as  to  get  a  reasonable  amount  of 
success  out  of  it  ?  Some  say  agricultural  pui*suits  don't  pay,  and  the  best  thing  for 
young  men  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  cities  and  engage  in  business.    I  suppose  you 
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know  and  you  ought  to  teach  your  sons,  thdt  99  per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged  in 
business  fail.  .  About  one  in  a  thousand  succeeds  in  gold  mining,  and  one  in  a  hun- 
dred, succeeds  in  business.  Farming  is  certainly  more  successful  than  any  other 
business.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien  has  referred  to  the  English  proverb  of  "  Let  well 
alone/'  I  believe  there  is  a  French  saying  or  proverb  of  ^^Laissez  faire." 
The^e  two  short  words  explain  many  things,  and  translated  into  English  might 
read,  "  let  it  take  care  of  itself,"  "  let  it  go  itself,"  meaning,  I  take  it,  "  don't  put  too 
much  trouble  into  it."  There  are  lots  of  people  who  are  doing  that ;  there  are  lots 
of  business  men,  95  per  cent,  out  of  the  100  that  fail,  who  '*  Laissent  faire."  The 
business  takes  care  of  itself  and  does  not  take  care  of  them.  There  are  farmers,  and 
I  regret  it,  who  let  the  calves  go,  and  let  the  pigs  go,  and  let  the  sows  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  the  milk  take  care  of  itself;  and,  of  course,  it  does  not  take  very 
good  care  of  itself: 

I  wonder,  by  the  way,  now  that  there  is  snow  on  the  ground, — I  wonder  how 
many  farmers  had  their  sleighs  all  ready  ?  I  wonder  how  many  farmers  have  their 
wood  ready  cut  in  the  bush ;  how  many  have  their  waggons  all  repaired  and  in 
first  class  order;  how  many  have  their  tools  and  implements  painted  up  and  put  in 
a  dry  place  for  next  spring,  or  are  you  waiting  (*'  Laissez  faire  '*)  until  the  time 
comes  to  use  them  before  repairing  them  ? 

There  is  another  proverb,  perhaps  some  "  Laissez  faire  "  farmer  originated  it : 
"  You  can  think  of  but  one  thing  at  a  time."  Is  that  true  ?  I  suppose  you  can't 
think  of  two  things  in  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  second;  but  you  can  think  of 
two  things  in  one  second,  and  you  can  think  of  many  things  in  ten  seconds.  You 
send  your  girls  and  boys  to  school,  and  they  learn  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  writing,  and  they  study  all  in  one  day.  These  are 
practical  lessons  for  the  business  of  life,  that  is,  they  are  learning  to  do  more  than 
one  thing  at  a  time.  The  farmer  that  cannot  think  of  cows,  and  calves,  pigs  and 
horses,  tools,  and  every  detail,  at  one  time,  cannot  carry  on  his  farm  successfully. 
If  I  did  not  know  every  lot  of  butter,  or  if  my  partner  did  not  know  every  lot  of 
cheese;  if  we  did  not  examine  it  and  find  out  to  which  customer  each  lot  of  goods 
was  suited,  or  what  market  it  could  best  be  sent  to,  we  simply  could  not  do  our 
trade  with  any  profit. 

I  understand  some  people  fancy  it  woiHd  be  a  great  blessing  if  these  miserable 
butter  and  cheese  merchants  were  swept  out  of  existence.  They  could  go  over  to 
England  with  their  products  themselves.  Why  not  try  it?  Other  farmers  have 
tried  it  and  failed,  perhaps  you  could  do  better.  How  would  you  proceed  ?  You 
would  send  a  man  over  to  sell  the  goods,  and  would  you  know  where  to  place 
them  ?  Do  you  know  where  to  send  your  representative  ?  Shall  you  send  him  to 
London,  or  to  Southampton  or  Plymouth,  or  to  Bristol  or  Cardiff ;  to  Liverpool 
or  Birmingham ;  to  Hull,  Dundee  or  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ?  Could  one  man  do 
the  work  of  hundreds  of  men  ?  Each  place  wants  its  own  class  of  goods.  He 
must  know  where  to  place  the  soft  cheese,  where  to  place  the  firm  cheese,  where 
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to  place  the  colored  cheese,  where  to  place  the  little  and  where  to  place  the 
large  cheesV,  and  where  to  send  this  flavor  and  that  flavor.  Do  you  feel  so  snrethat 
you  know  all  about  it?  Have  you  spent  all  your  life  at  it?  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  that  there  is  a  man  with  such  an  extensive  experience  that  he  could  see  to 
all  these  things  and  place  evevy  cheese  just  where  it  ought  to  go  ?  I  have  spent  30 
years  at  it,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it  perfectly  myself,  and  if  any  one  here 
thinks  he  can  do  it,  he  should  try  it. 

No,  No,  Gentlemen,  regular  steady  hard  work  for  years  is  the  only  i*oyal  i*oad 
to  success  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city.  Give  me  the  man  with  enthusiasm 
for  his  work.  The  enthusiastic  farmer,  one  who  can  think  of  more  than  one  thing 
at  a  time,  he  is  the  man  who  can  make  a  success  at  farming.  You  can  make  a 
success  of  farming  and  of  any  other  business  if  you  attend  to  it,  but  not  if  yon 
**  Laissez  faire." 

Why  do  I  make  these  statements  ?  Because  you  have  been  listening  to  many 
theories.  I  want  to  set  you  thinking  so  you  will  put  these  ideas  into  practice.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  boy  who  was  fond  of  work?  You  don't  expect  a  boy  to  like  workr 
but  if  a  man  lives  till  he  is  50  and  does  not  like  to  work,  something  is  wrong  either 
with  the  man  himself  or  with  his  father  before  him. 

I  saw  in  a  paper  the  other  day  that  the  farmers  out  West  had  joined  the  8  hoar 
movement.  They  thought  eight  hours  was  long  enough  during  harvesting,  that  is, 
eight  hours  before  dinner  and  eight  hours  after  dinner.  Now  Gentlemen,  I  don't 
know  of  a  business  that  does  not  require  at  special  times  eight  hours  before  dinner 
and  eight  hours  after,  and  sometimes  more  than  that.  I  have  worked  sixteen  hours 
a  day  many  times,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  averaged  as  many  hours  a  day  as  any 
farmer.  Do  you  think  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  spoke  so  enthusias- 
tically to-night,  could  make  such  a  success  as  he  has  made  of  his  department,  if  he 
had  not  put  in  a  great  many  hours  of  hard  work  every  day. 

Having  said  this  much  about  work  and  application,  I  should  like  to  speak 
briefly  about  refrigerators.  You  have  heard  about  them  and  seen  them,  and  you 
know  there  are  some  good  ones  and  a  good  many  poor  ones.  There  ai-e  ice  houses 
in  which  the  wood  is  damp  and  the  floor  dirty,  not  fit  to  be  called  ice  houses  at  all, 
and  from  the  time  that  the  butter  goes  in  until  it  comes  out,  it  is  growing  worse 
every  day.  I  don't  know  of  anything  that  gives  more  bad  flavors  than  a  damp, 
mouldy  ice  house.  Instead  of  the  temperature  being  belo^T  thirty-two,  I  have  seen 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.  This  is  not  as  good  as  an  old  fashioned  cellar.  Either  freeze 
your  butter  or  don't  make  any  pretences. 

In  regard  to  tubs,  I  have  been  advocating  a  70  lb.  Canadian  tub  for  exporting. 
I  am  not  wedded  to  opinions  I  expressed  ten  years  ago,  nor  to  those  I  expressed  one 
year  ago.     The  present  call  is  for  the  56  lb.  square  box. 

I  simply  advise  the  Creameries,  that  may  be  procuring  tubs  for  next  year,  to 
wait  until  there  are  more  developments,  say,  for  the  next  month  or  two. 
Apparently,  boxes  are  to  be  the  packages. 
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Whatever  kind  of  packages  you  use,  parchment  lining  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Eoglish  market,  and  do  not  neglect  to  steam  the  tub,  and  put  the  lining  on 
wet  to  avoid  mould. 

You  know  what  success  attended  the  exporting  of  Butter  this  year,  and  how 
much  of  this  was  due  to  the  bonus  offered  by  the  Government  of  this  Province.  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  bonus,  and  I  hope,  this  year,  it  will  take  the  form  of  being  applied 
to  the  June  and  July  Butter  alone,  as  if  the  make  of  these  two  months  are  expoi'ted 
from  the  country,  the  balance  of  the  season  can  take  care  of  itself 

Local  trade  in  Montreal  at  present  is  healthy,  because  we  have  not  a  large 
quantity  of  early  Butter  on  hand  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how  much  butter  does  Canada  consume  ?  Last 
year's  statistics  shows  that  the  City  of  Montreal  alone  consumed  3,000  packages  per 
week,  averaging,  say,  50  lbs.  each.  On  the  fii-st  May  last  year  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  stock  of  some  5,000  packages  too  much  ;  the  result  was  that  butter  was  selling 
at  a  very  low  price.  If  instead  of  having  5,000  packages  too  many,  we  had  had  say 
7,500  too  few,  I  have  no  doubt  that  butter  would  have  been  worth  5  cents  per  lb. 
more  than  it  was.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  have  too  much  butter  for  our 
local  consumption  in  Canada  to-day  or  not,  but  I  .will  venture  to  predict  that  if 
5,000  tubs  more  could  be  shipped  out  of  the  country,  the  balance,  or,  say,  50,000 
tubs  required  for  the  City  of  Montreal  alone,  would  be  increased  in  value  by  at 
least  $50,000.  I  have  only  instanced  Montreal,  but  you  will  see  by  this  what  an 
important  item  our  home  consumption  is.  I  think  it  larger  than  some  people 
suppose. 

I  should  like  to  digress  and  speak  on  one  or  two  other  points.  There  has  been 
Bome  mention  made  of  the  carting  of  milk.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  practice  in  this  Province 
for  each  farmer  to  draw  his  own  milk  to  the  factory.  Have  you  ever  calculated 
what  it  costs  to  draw  milk  ?  If  on  five  miles  of  road  there  are  12  farmei*s,  and  these 
farmers  average  say  20  cows  each,  under  the  present  system  you  are  consuming  the 
time  of  one  man  for  at  least  24  houra  to  draw  this  milk,  whereas,  one  man  could  do 
the  whole  work  in  less  than  six  hours.  Am  I  astray  when  I  estimate  that  cheese 
factories  will  average  an  expenditure  of  150  hours  per  day  in  drawing  milk  ?  Is  this 
economy  ?  I  consider  it  is  a  gross  waste  of  labor;  there  ought  to  be  some  work  on 
the  farm  worth  more  than  can  be  realised  by  such  waste  of  time  in  drawing  milk, 
I  estimate  that  each  farmer  could  have  his  milk  drawn  at  a  cost  of  say  15  cents 
a  day,  or  1  cent  per  cow  per  day.  If  any  farmer  is  willing  to  do  the  work  himself 
for  15  cents,  there  must  be  something  wrong' with  the  farmer. 

An  incalculable  injury  is  being  done  to  the  trade  by  small  factories.  I  advocate 
large  factories,  because  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  maker  well,  and  do  the  work  better 
than  small  ones,  and  because  it  is  economy  to  the  farmer,  and  because  cbe  cheeses  are 
worth  more.  A  small  factory  makes  a  few  inferior  cheeses  which  do  not  turn  out 
well;  the  English  become  disgusted  and  the  country  suffers. 

Another  point,  do  not  make  hay  cheese.    You  only  sell  a  few  thousand  boxes. 
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while  you  only  run  down  the  market  upon  yourselves ; — it  is  far  better  to  turn  the 
milk  into  butter.  In  these  days,  every  five  or  ten  cheese  factories  should  have  a 
creamery  convenient  for  this  purpose.  Competition  is  keen, — butter  and  cheese  are 
coming  fi*om  the  ends  of  the  earth,  therefore  you  must  not  crowd  the  market 
with  cheese  at  the  wrong  season. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  Province  in  the  appearance  of  the  cheese. 
Many  of  the  factories  have  old  fashioned  hoops  that  ought  to  be  thrown  away;  new, 
tall  hoops,  14^  inches  in  diameter,  are  needful  to  produce  cheese  with  handsome 
edges  and  of  the  right  style. 

In  cheese  as  in  butter  I  expect  that  there  will  be  less  variation  in  prices  in  the 
future  than  in  the  jmst,  and  that  owing  to  the  change  in  the  science  of  manufacture, 
as  well  as  to  the  incoming  of  refrigerators  for  the  keeping  of  both  butter  and  cheese, 
the  September  product  will  not  bring  very  much  more  money  than  that  made  in 
June.  I  do  not  see  any  way  for  the  farmer  to  make  money  out  of  butter  and  cheese 
in  the  present  day  except  to  keep  better  cows,  to  feed  them  better,  to  produce  more 
milk,  to  make  more  cheese,  and  to  keep  on  travelling  by  that  only  royal  road  to 
success  called  "  Common  Sense  "  and  "  Hard  Work.*' 


ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  SHUTT. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen^ — My  colleague,  the  Dominion  Commissioner,  has 
referred  to  man  at  times  as  a  very  voracious  animal,  but  there  are  exceptions  and  you 
have  in  me  a  living  example  of  a  very  merciful  one.  I  am  not  going  to  address  joa 
at  great  length.  I  think  you  have  been  here  long  enough  this  evening,  and  conse- 
quently acting  on  the  suggestion  of  your  Chairman,  I  shall  not  begin  the  address  allot- 
ted to  me  by  your  Secretary.  1  may  be  permitted,  however,  while  on  my  feet,  for  a 
few  moments  to  say,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Experimental  Farm,  that  I  am 
very  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  those  that  are  co-workers  with 
us  in  agriculture.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to  attend  meetings,  but  whenever  it 
is,  I  take  very  much  pleasure  in  speaking  with  and  meeting  with  those  who  are 
working  towards  the  same  end,  although  probably  on  somewhat  different  roads.  We 
have  the  same  object  in  view  :  the  greater  success  of  agriculture.  Looking  back, 
for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  of  my  work  under  the  Grovernment  auspices,  I  may 
say  that  1  feel  that  I  cannot  point  to  any  work  which  the  Government  is  doing  of 
greater  importance,  or  of  greater  value  to  agriculture  generally,  than  the  dissemin- 
ation of  knowledge  by  means  of  your  associations  and  by  your  conventions.  I  think 
it  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  be  here,  to  do  as  we  are  doing  to-day ;  good  for  us  and  good 
for  you.  It  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  it 
gives  you  an  opportunity  of  getting  information,  the  results  of  experiments  upon  our 
Experimental  Farms. 

I  can  contirm  that  which  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  resources  of 
this  Province,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  to-morrow  about  how  you  can  protect 
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some  of  these  resources,  and  more  especially  the  resource  of  fertility  in  your  soil. 
I  may  say  now,  from  what  I  can  see  and  learn,  and  I  do  not  say  it  in  a  flatter- 
ing way,  nor  to  win  your  appreciation,  that  I  helieve  yon  have  in  the  Eastern 
Townships,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Quebec,  conditions  specially  favorable  to 
the  successful  conducting  and  carrying  out  of  dairying.  We  know  that  it  requires 
favorable  soil  and  climate  to  carry  on  financially  successful  fai*ming,  and  you  must 
have  them  here.  Here,  you  have  an  abundance  of  the  purest  water,  here,  you  have 
cool  nights  in  the  summer  season,  here,  you  can  grow  luxuriant  crops  of  fodder. 

A  careful  observer  will  note  that  certain  parts  of  tfte  Dominion  are  particularly 
fluitable  for  special  work ;  thus,  we  have  fruit-growing  districts,  grain-growing  dis- 
tricts, and  districts  specially  suitable  for  dairying.  Here,  as  I  have  said,  you  have 
teed,  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  suited  specially  to  this  work  of  dairying.  Here 
joa  are  not  liable  to  seasons  of  extreme  cold,  heat  or  drought.  You  can  raise  suc- 
culent fodder  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  What  we  want  to-day,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  is  knowledge,  and  we  have  come  to  give  you  information  and  words 
of  advice  that  you  can  make  use  of  in  daiiying.  We  want  to  know  more  about 
our  work.  It  is  well  recognised  now  in  every  business  that  only  those  can 
succeed  who  have,  as  it  were,  apprenticed  themselves  and  have  spent  several 
rears  of  hard  labor,  labor  of  brain  and  muscle  to  acquire  efficiency  in  their  business. 
If  we  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  shall  see  that  agriculture  as  a  Science  is 
progressing  everywhere ;  we  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  in  the  older 
countries  when  we  acquire  definite  information  and  when  we  apply  better  methods 
in  our  work.  The  would-be  successful  farmer  no  longer  turns  up  his  nose  at 
scientific  knowledge  such  as  chemistry  and  botany  furnishes.  We  realise,  I  say,  that 
there  is  something  to  learn  in  these  sciences  that  we  can  apply  to  our  work  and 
obtain  a  profit  from  every  day.  I  trust  to  have  an  opportunity  of  further  speaking 
to  you  on  this  subject ;  the  hour  is  now  too  late  to  trespass  at  any  greater  length 
upon  your  kindness  and  attention. 

Session  of  Thursday,  Dkcbmbbr  5th,  A.M. 

Mb.  Wm.  Ehaybn  : — I  wish  to  submit  to  the  Professors  vvho  are  present,  a 
question  on  the  subject  of  water.  M.  Tachd,  in  his  report,  gave  one  opinion,  about 
sulphurous  and  gassy  waters,  with  which  M.  Boui*beau  did  not  agree.  In  butter- 
making  the  water  for  washing  mast  be  pei*fectly  pure.  Some  waters  are  assimilable, 
others  are  not.  Distilled  Water  is  indubitably  assimilable ;  rain  water,  the  water  of 
rivers  and  lakes  are  those  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  especially  for 
washing  the  butter;  but  stagnant  water,  well  water  and  that  from  springs,  are  all 
anaui table  for  that  purpose.  There  are  also  sulphurous  and  gaseous  waters,  generally 
derived  from  springs.  ^ 

Cows,  too,  must  have  clean  water  to  drink,  about  which,  she,  if  she  gets  the 
chance,  la  mighty  particular.    Then,  when  on  pasture,  a  cow  will  prefer  drinking 
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from  a  pool  to  drinking  from  a  brook,  and  the  pond  water  must  be  pure  or  else  the 
cow  would  not  select  it ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  pond  water  after  stagnating 
some  time  and  becoming  full  of  microbes,  becomes  corrupted  and  turns  pure  again, 
and  perfectly  assimilable.  A  cow  never  di*inks  from  a  stream,  unless  she  is  positively 
obliged  to  do  so  faute  de  mieux. 

The  non-assimilable  waters  are  calcareous  water,  fresh  from  the  spring.  Salt 
water,  lime  water,  are  mineral  watera ;  sulphurous  or  gaseous  waters  may  be  used  if 
it  is  wanted  to  dilute  the  milk  (mauiller  le  Icdt)  or  for  the  production  of  milk ;  but  it 
is  best  to  stick  to  the  assimilable  waters.  If  non-assimilable  water  be  added  to  the 
milk,  your  eyes  will  show  you  at  once  that  there  is  water  in  the  milk.  I  think  it 
would  be  as  well  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Professors  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
different  kinds  of  water  in  butter-making. 

Prof.  Shutt  : — ^With  regard  to  the  question  of  water,  I  might  say  at  the  outset, 
that  the  water  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds  is  the  purest  water  found  in  nature,  pro- 
vided it  has  been  collected  in  clean  vessels  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  free  from 
smoke  or  other  contaminating  matter,  as  in  the  country.  Absolutely  pure  water  is 
unknown  in  nature.  Rain  water  falling  in  the  countey,  is  practically  pure.  Sach 
water  falling  on  the  ground  would  at  first  be  pure,  containing  no  contamination,  but 
allowing  it  lie  stagnant  in  an  open  place,  as  in  a  pond,  exposed  to  the  weather  and 
inflow  of  drainage  would  not  in  my  opinion  tend  to  improve  it.  If  this  water  were 
in  such  a  place  that  it  could  receive  the  drainage  of  the  fields,  of  the  mixen  of  the 
stables,  it  would  be  contaminated.  Anything  coming  into  the  water  of  a  foreign 
character  would  tend  to  deteriorate  or  impair  the  quality  of  the  water.  I  confess  I 
have  not  heai-d  of  assimilable  and  non-assimilable  waters,  as  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Ehaven,  nor  do  I  think  it  all  possible  to  detect  their  presence  when  added  to  milk. 
Water  may  be  pui-e  or  contaminated  with  polluting  matter,  but  in  neither  cases 
should  it  be  used  to  add  to  milk. 

That  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  purification  that  takes  place  when  water 
perculates  through  the  earth.  The  earth  has  a  great  purifying  power  in  that  way. 
But  water  running  in  a  trough  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  subject  rather  to  pollution 
than  to  purification. 

Mr.  Barnard  : — The  question  put  by  Mr.  Bhaven  refers  to  the  water  that 
accumulates  in  the  fields  and  pastures.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  it  was  a 
surface  water  which  had  gone  over  the  fields  and  had  been  more  or  less  contaminat- 
ed, and  afterwards  is  kept  three  or  four  weeks  until  the  next  rain  comes,  so  long  as 
the  hole  in  the  ground  can  be  large  enough  to  keep  up  the  supply  from  rain  to  rain. 
During  this  length  of  time  the  water  receives  contamination,  and  can  this  con- 
tamination be  worked  out  by  fermentation  ?  I  understand  this  explanation  and  the 
water  being  pure  to  agree  perfectly.  Both  say  it  was  perfectly  pure  after  it  came 
from  above.  But,  after  coming  from  the  field  and  draining  into  the  hole,  it  has  been 
more  or  less  damaged  and  the  fermentation  ensues  on  account  of  the  heat  in  the 
summer,  and  the  insects  working  into  it,  and  the  animals  with  their  feet  getting 
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into  the  hole  contaminate  the  water.     The  question  is  if  after  certain  time  there  \b  a 
cessation  of  this  trouble  and  the  water  becomes  good  again. 

J.  DK  L.  Taohe: — Seferring  to  my  previous  remarks  concerning  the  watar 
requisite  for  dairy  purposes,  I  would  rectify  one  thing  which  might  misleiui  and  may 
give  a  meaning  which  my  woi*ds  did  not  intend  to  convey. 

I  said  yesterday  that  some  authorities  in  treating  of  the  matter  say  that  all 

water  which  contains  a  lot  of  oxygen  insolation  is  dangemus  for  washing  butter. 

And  if  there   can   be  any  comparison  between  well  water  and  spring  water  the 

preference  should  be  given  to  well  water,  having  less  oxygen  and  the  spring  water 

more.    That  is  a  spring  in  the  open  air.     But  if  spring  water  is  taken  from  tlie 

spring  and  taken  to  the  factory  in  a  pipe,  I  suppose  it  would  not  contain  much  oxy  gau- 

Aly  authority  for  stating  this  is  one  of  the  best  modern  authorities,  Oosta  Gi-otenleldt, 

in  his  course  on  dairying.     Grotenfeldt  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  scienufio 

men  who  has  ever  handled  the  subject.    He  says : — "  Duclos  has  shown  by  by  Dumerous 

experiments  that  the  butter  must  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  air  (oxygen) 

and  light.    Precautions  in  this  direction  should,   he  says,  be  taken  even  in  the 

chum,  i.e. — by  washing  the  butter  with  water  poor  in  oxygen.     Well  water  or  spring 

water  should  be  used  for  washing  and  not  lake  or  rain  water."     Duclos  cousLderH 

that  the  latter  is  injurious  both  on  account  of  the  large  contents  of  oxygeo  as  wt^ll  a* 

tlie  pi-obable  presence  of  numerous  micro-organisms. 

That  is  about  oxygen.  And  there  is  another  question,  and  that  agrees  perfectly 
with  what  Professor  Shutt  says  :  that  the  earth  has  a  purifying  effect  which  makes 
the  water  from  the  deepest  well  more  fit  for  use.  This  fact  is  corroboraud  bv  the 
Nervations  of  both  inspeciore,  who  have  mentioned  that  deep  water  is  ttt^o  from 
contamination,  even  when  derived  from  water  received  from  polluted  place-i.  Th^n, 
the  water  ought  to  come  from  a  deep  well ;  the  deeper  the  well  the  better  the  water^ 
-^  far  as  being  contaminated  with  i^erms  is  concerned. 

Prop.  Shott  :r— Another  word  on  this  matter.      I  like  to  hear  this  mtiUt^r  dis- 

cu5!ied.  because  it  has  long  been  one  of  great  interest  to  me.     I  think  that  M  v.  TikcM 

i^  quite  right  in  what  he  says  about  the  action  of  oxygen  on  butter,   but  I    would 

l^tiinher  state  that  a  far  greater  danger  lies  in  the  use  of  water  polluted  wil  U  or^fnuio 

fith  and  containing  hosts  of  those  micro-organisms,  known  as  bacterid ♦     I  kntiw 

i  something  of  the  quality  of  water  used  on  our  farms  and  dairies,  and  1  tannot,  oi*  a 

rK  speak  in  high  terms  of  it.     The  question  we  have  to  discuss  in  this  t'ono^tion 

the  pollution  due  to  drainage  matter  from  the  barnyards  or  the  tieldH.  |iollaUoo 

^^at  is  preventable.     We  have  to  see  that  the  water  is  free  from  organic  mtti«r  of 

I  iinimal  origin.     By  all  means  should  your  water  be  always  free  fi*om  organ  l<  if>in«K<»t 

^^m^^  that  water  baa  in  it  a  great  deal  to  feed  the  germs  that  oaui*6  f«t»-«(jtUofi 

^rxit.reate  bjwi  flavoi-s  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese.     Many  diseaHcn  iil*y  mm  emnmd 

'1  ihe^  microscopic  plants,  microbes  or  bacteria,  and  these  disean**  se^rw*  i«r#  ihmr 

' '^^lopment  in  such  water  containing  the  excrementitious  matter  vi  lut  xsm^  I  wutild 

Wfore  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  having  your  water    m'J»)'7  ^  iriflkti^^ti 
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distance  from  any  possible  contamination  of  that  character.  I  don't  wish  to 
recommend  the  method  of  keeping  the  water  in  open  places  in  the  fields.  Yoa  are 
opening  the  way  to  contamination  by  so  doing.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  deep  spring.  You  will  then  have  your  water  cold,  and 
further,  it  will  be  pure  if  it  is  situated  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  barn  yards  or 
other  places  where  it  can  be  contaminated. 

M.  Tachb  : — ^I  refeiTed  to  the  making  of  fine  butter.  I  said  that  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  germs  into  the  factory.  I  mentioned 
that  drainage  should  be  provided  against,  and  that  there  should  be  precautions  against 
all  chances  of  contamination. 

Pbok.  Bobbrtson  : — 1  may  add  one  woi-d.  In  the  preservation  of  butter  it  is 
not  enough  to  keep  it  cold.  Light  and  air  have  some  action  upon  both  the  color 
and  the  flavour.  The  oxygen  in  the  water  would  tend  to  make  butter  more  yellow 
and  of  a  little  higher  flavour.  This  action  of  oxygen  cannot  be  escaped  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  butter  on  the  table  afterwards.  If  the  butter  be  worked  an  hour  longer 
than  usual,  thereby  assuming  a  higher  flavour,  it  will  not  keep  so  long.  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  butter  cool ;  it  must  be  kept  in  a  dark  place  and  where 
the  air  does  not  touch  it.     That  is  the  value  of  keeping  it  covered  with  butter  paper. 

M.  AuGE : — I  have  a  couple  of  questions  to  ask.  You  know  there*is  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  in  some  places  (I  suppose  it  must  be  through  ignorance)  to  the  paying 
of  milk  by  the  Babcock  test.  In  one  case  one  man's  milk  was  found  to  be  richer  by 
that  test  in  June  and  July  than  it  was  in  October,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentlemen 
who  have  studied  it  to  explain  if  this  can  occur  without  the  milk  being  tampered 
with  ?  Now,  some  farmers  in  the  locality  had  the  idea  he  had  tampered  with  his  milk. 
His  milk  from  the  same  cows  was  richer  by  the  Babcock  test  in  June  and  July  than  in 
October,  and,  naturally,  you  know  the  fall  milk  is  always  the  richer.  That  is  one 
question  and  the  other  is  this  :  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  man,  living  at  a 
distance,  that  should  take  his  night's  milk,  not  stir  it  in  the  rooming,  but  take  off  the 
cream,  and  then  from  the  residue  of  the  milk  take  some  milk  away ;  a  certain  quan- 
tity for  his  young  pigs  and  calves ;  and  replace  it  with  water,  then  take  the  next 
morning's  milk  and  mix  it  altogether;  what  effect  would  it  have  for  the  pati-ons, 
would  he  himself  gain  ?  If  he  did,  then  the  patrons  would  lose.  Could  that  be  detect- 
ed by  the  Babcock  test  ? 

Pbop.  Shutt  : — Mr.  Chairman,  I  intended  to  say  something  on  the  Babcock  test 
in  the  address  I  was  asked  to  deliver  by  the  Secretary  on  the  chemistry  of  milk  and 
and  its  products,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  should  wade  right  into  it  now,  or  lead 
up  to  it.  I  had  not  anything  specially  prepared  in  form,  but  I  intended  to  take  up 
the  constituents  of  milk,  and  take  up  the  Babcock  test.  I  have  a  chart  here  which 
will  illustrate  my  remarks  on  that  point ;  I  will  invite  discussion  as  I  proceed.  1 
should  like  to  leave  it  just  for  the  present  in  that  way, 

Mb.  Babnabd  : — Before  the  matter  is  disposed  of  I  should  like  to  hear  Prof. 
Eobertson's  opinion  on  this  matter.     I  hear  that  one  of  our  general  inBpectoi*s  has 
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met  with  the  Bamo  difficulty.    Ho  might  explain  under  what  circumstances,  and 
perhaps  Prof.  Robertson  would  take  up  the  whole  subject  at  once. 

M.  Elix  Boubbkau  : — In  my  own  factory  I  noticed  the  same  thing  that  Mr. 
Ang^  mentioned.  In  June  I  tried  the  milk  of  a  certain  patron  and  his  milk  stood 
at  5*40  and  in  October  his  milk  stood  at  4*80.  I  thought  it  was  due  to  the  diyness 
of  the  season.  Of  course  that  was  not  the  average,  but  it  happened  in  one  case. 
And  I  also  noticed  in  my  own  factory  this  year  that  the  milk,  in  tests  repeated 
several  times,  seemed  richer  in  June  and  July  than  in  October.  This  comparis>on  of 
$'40  was  only  a  single  test. 

Prof.  Eobbrtson  :^The  proportion  of  fat  in  a  cow*s  milk  varies  a  great  deal 
from  time  to  time  under  apparently  the  same  conditions.  I  have  found  butter  fat  in 
a  cow's  milk  to  vary  as  much  as  1^  per  cent,  in  two  days,  in  the  same  stable,  on  the 
same  feed.  We  have  a  record  of  about  20,000  tests  in  two  yeai*s,  and  I  am  not  so 
certain  about  a  standard  of  butter  fat  in  milk  as  before  I  made  those  tests.  The  clima- 
tic and  food  conditions  this  year  made  a  better  quality  of  milk  in  June  and  July  than 
nsTial.  The  better  feeding  of  cows,  maintaining  the  flow  of  milk  towards  the  fall, 
made  less  difference  in  the  percentage  of  fat  than  existed  in  former  years  between 
the  sammer  milk  and  fall  milk.  Cows  used  to  give  very  much  milk  in  July  and  very 
little  in  October,  so  the  proportion  of  fat  was  greater  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  While 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  varies  a  great  deal,  taking  the  average  of  milk  of  a  cow 
ford  week,  the  quantity  of  fat  seems  to  bear  a  fairly  constant  i-atio  to  the  quantity  of 
the  other  solids  in  the  milk.  I  take  it  that  in  the  paying  of  the  patrons  according 
to  the  butter-fat  test  it  is  not  fair  to  presume  that  he,  who  sends  milk  at  4*50  per 
cent  on  Tuesday  and  who  sends  it  at  4  per  cent,  on  Friday,  reaches  this  result  by 
skimming  his  milk.  If  you  came  to  that  conclusion  hastily  you  would  run  the  risk 
of  impeaching  an  honest  man  for  dishonesty  in  his  business.  If  a  man  takes  a  can  of 
milk,  takes  no  cream  off  (as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Aug^),  but  takes  skimmed  milk  (')  away 
and  puts  water  in  its  place,  that  is  dishonestly  adulterating  his  milk.  The  butter-fat 
\&  all  there,  but  the  other  constituents  that  usually  go  with  the  butter-fat  have  been 
removed  by  this  dishonesty.  So  it  is  as  dishonest  to  remove  skim  milk  and  put 
water  in  its  place  as  to  remove  cream  and  put  nothing  in  its  place.  The  Babcock 
test  alone  would  not  show  that,  but  Babcock  tester  and  lactometer  together  will  show 
it.  It  is  well  therefore  to  use  the  lactometer  as  a  protection  against  being  imposed  on 
by  men  who  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing,  which,  on  the  whole,  never  pays.  I 
am  sure  that  every  mKn  acquainted  with  the  business  and  who  manages  factories  will 
t^aj  the  same  thing.  I  managed  factories  myself  and  we  had  seven  hundred  patrons; 
I  had  occasion  several  times  to  believe  that  some  patrons  tampered  with  their  milk. 
I  bad  reasonable  evidence ;  I  had  complete  proof  in  some  cases.  I  never  knew  a  man 
oat  of  those  700,  who,  acting  dishonestly,  succeeded  long  in  making  a  good  living. 
I  never  saw  a  man  who  tampered  with  his  milk  have  any  measure  of  success.  His' 
buildings,  his  farm,  do  not  look  successful.    He  is  not  a  good  farmer ;  and  the  Loixl 

0)  lliu  seems  to  mean :  "  takes  milk  from  under  the  risen  oream."    A.  E.  J.  F. 
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Almighty  cannot  in  his  wisdom  give  saoh  a  man  the  reverse  of  what  he  deserves. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy  for  a  man's  pocket  as  well  as  for  his  conscience.  And  the 
factories  who  would  make  this  Hsk  disappear  should  make  the  test  by  both  the  Bab- 
cock  and  the  Lactometer,  and  greatly  assist  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

I  may  say  this,  that  the  quality  of  milk  fluctuates,  very  much  ;  but  if  a  man 
does  not  tamper  with  it,  the  fat  is  a  fair  measure  of  its  value.  If  he  does  adulterate 
it,  with  the  Babcock  tester  and  the  Lactometer  you  can  discover  the  dishonesty,  and 
make  him  smart  for  it. 

Mr.  Patton  :— Some  have  made  the  application  of  the  test  only  once  a  fortnight 
or  even  once  a  month.  Would  that  be  a  fair  method  of  testing  as  regards  patrons 
when  the  richness  is  liable  to  change  1 J  per  cent,  in  two  days  ?  Would  it  be  fair  to 
patrons  to  pay  them  upon  this  test  made  only  once  in  a  fortnight  ? 

Prof.  Eobbrtson  : — I  have  known  of  such  a  wide  variation  occurring,  perhaps 
only  two  or  three  times  in  the  20,000  tests.  A  composite  test,  once  a  fortnight,  does 
not  only  comprise  a  sample  of  milk  taken  once  a  fortnight,  but  of  the  milk  received 
every  morning  for  a  fortnight.  In  that  way  you  may  get  an  average  of  the  milk 
for  the  fortnight.  That  is  a  safe  method.  Our  cheese  and  butter  makei*s  who  have 
been  hostile  in  the  past  will  unite,  I  believe,  in  adopting  the  composite  test.  What 
is  to  be  feared  is  neglect,  carelessness,  inaccuracy  and  want  of  skill  of  the  batter  and 
cheese  makers.  The  composite  test  is  a  good  one  when  carefully  made.  It  needs 
accuracy  of  handling :  that  is  why  wo  have  taken  pains  to  teach  it  at  the  St. 
Hyacinthe  Dairy  School  and  to  emphasise  these  things,  lest  by  carelessness  the 
makers  should  spoil  the  application  of  a  good  thing. 

M.  J.  DE  L.  Tache: — Mr.  Wherry  yesterday  alluded  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  existed  between  yourself  and  Prof.  Dean  on  the  question  of  paying  for  milk  by 
the  Babcock  test.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  gist  of  the  discussion  on  that  propo- 
sition ? 

Prof.  Bobertson  : — The  gist  of  the  discussion  is  just  this. 

Mr.  Wherry  : — The  question  was  as  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Professors  Dean  and  Yan  Slyke. 

Prof.  Bobertson  : — In  Prof.  Dean's  absence,  I  would  rather  not  use  his  name 
except  to  stand  for  the  maintenance  of  a  principle.  Professor  Dean  and  I  are  good 
friends.  He  was  one  of  my  pupils  when  I  was  Professor  at  Guelph.  He  came  to 
Guelph  and  passed  all  examinations  very  successfully.  As  a  rule  he  showed  himself 
to  be  a  bright,  diligent  student.  He  took  honors,  and  applied  himself  steadily  after 
I  left  for  Ottawa.  Mr.  Dean  spent  some  time  with  Prof.  Van  Slyke  in  New-York,  and, 
after  his  return,  became  my  successor  at  Guelph,  so  you  have  an  account  of  the 
relationship  between  ourselves  personally. 

The  chief  difficulty  we  had  among  our  fai*mers  was  that  we  were  paying  for  milk 
by  weight  instead  of  paying  according  to  quality.  Weight  and  quality  will  give  yoa 
the  value, — not  weight  alone  ;  but  weight  and  quality,  will  give  you  the  value.  We 
have  to  weigh  the  milk  still,  but  we  weigh  it  and  modify  that  test  by  the  quality,  and  so 
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get  the  tme  valne.  A  certain  qnantity  of  milk  will  make  a  certain  qnantitj  of  cheese. 
Prof.  Van  Slyke  in  his  work  comes  to  about  this  conclusion,  that  the  quantity  of  cheese 
obtainable  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is  almost  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fat  contained  in  it.  My  work,  not  so  exact  as  Prof  Van  Slyke's  (which 
was  carried  on  for  two  years  in  a  laboratory),  —  does  not  quite  agree  with 
it.  The  quantity  of  cheese  obtainable  from  different  mtlks  in  our  work  did  not  quite 
agree  with  the  quantity  of  fat ;  the  richer  the  milk  in  fat  the  smaller  the  quantity 
of  cured  cheese  from  every  pound  of  fat.  Therefore,  Prof.  Dean  says,  that  the 
quantity  of  fat  is  no  fair  measure  of  the  value  of  milk,  because  you  don't  get  a  uni- 
form quantity  of  cheese  from  the  same  quantity  of  fat.  The  first  difficulty  was  tp 
shift  the  valuation  of  milk  from  the  weight  of  it  to  the  quality  of  it.  And  now  Prof. 
Dean,  and  others  who  are  standing  by  him,  don't  seem  to  agree  with  that  effort, 
because  they  say,  in  substance : — "  This  method  values  the  milk  by  the  quantity  of 
cheese  without  regard  to  the  quality.  You  are  no  more  justified  in  valuing  cheese 
by  the  quantity  without  regard  to  the  quality,  than  you  are  of  valijing  milk  by 
the  quantity  or  weight  without  regard  to  quality.  You  have  to  consider  the  quality 
of  cheese  made.  There  were  about  three  hundred  cheeses  made,  three  years  ago,  in 
our  experimental  work.  We  found  a  difference  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  by 
the  100  lbs.  of  different  milks 

If  you  take  the  quantity  of  cheese  by  the  quality  of  cheese  from  different  milks, 
then,  the  butter-fat  is  a  fail*  basis  for  valuing  milk  for  making  cheese.  It  is  not  a 
measure  for  the  quantity  of  cheese,  but  for  the  value  of  the  cheese.  We  have  merely 
to  shift  the  basis  of  valuation  to  its  true  place,  which  is  weight  of  milk  modified  by 
quality,  and  weight  of  cheese  product  modified  by  quality. 

Mr.  Patton  : — If  the  buyer  does  not  recognise  this  difference  of  value,  what 
then  ?  If  they  pay  the  same  price  regai'dless  of  this  increase  value,  is  it  fair  if  the 
patrons  don't  receive  anything  for  their  pains  ? 

Pbof.  Eobbrtson  : — That  is  an  existing  injustice. 

Mb.  Patton  : — Until  this  is  rectified,  is  it  fair  to  test  butter -fat  by  it  alone  ?  Now, 
the  paper  of  which  you  have  been  so  long  the  editor,  I  undei*stand,  says  it  is  convinced 
that  the  only  true  and  just  test  must  be  made  at  the  cowhouse ;  and  that  after  a  long 
experience  in  the  United  States,  testing  by  the  Babcock  test,  the  writer  was  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  a  fair  test  could  be  made  was  by  having  a  man  appointed 
for  that  purpose  tp  make  tests,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  among 
the  cheesemakers  anyone  capable  of  making  a  coiTCct  test.  Do  you  think,  then,  in  a 
mixed  community,  in  small  factories,  it  would  be  safe  to  risk  our  interests  in  such 
hands  under  the  Babcock  test  ? 

Pkop.  Bobsrtson  : — ^The  question  first  put  refers  to  a  buyer  who  refuses  to 
recognise  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  Should  the  patrons  in  that  case  be  paid 
according  to  the  quality  of  milk  they  furnish?  If  A  and  B  send  milk  to  a 
&ctory,  and  A's  milk  is  better  in  quality,  is  richer  in  butter-fat  that  B's,  should  '^  A  ** 
get  any  more  value  than  B  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  ?  In  any  case  the  milk  from  A,  being 
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richer,  helps  to  make  the  grade  of  cheese  richer  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  plan 
the  bu7ei*s  go  on  is  never  to  bid  up  the  price  of  poor  cheese.  It  is  always  to  bid  down 
the  finest  cheese  to  the  price  they  can  bay  common  cheese  at.  That  is  their  business 
and  I  don't  blame  them  for  it.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  us  to  recognise  this,  while  we 
are  discassing  a  good  many  things  about  making  butter  and  cheese  and  paying  for  milk 
according  to  quality,  we  ought — ^with  due  deference  to  the  business  capacity  of  these 
buyers — we  ought  to  discuss  from  our  standpoint  whether  we  could  not  find  better 
methods  of  selling  our  cheese,  because,  as  I  said  last  night,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  buyers  have  been  getting  excellent  value  for  the  time,  money  and 
ability  they  have  spent  in  the  buying  and  distributing  of  our  products.  For  instance, 
there  is  too  large  a  margin  between  the  price  of  cheese  at  the  factories  here  and  the 
retail  selling  price  in  England  of  the  very  finest  of  our  cheese.  We  should  have 
some  means  of  reducing  this  difference  and  of  diverting  some  of  this  money  from 
the  dealers — mainly  the  British  ones — ^to  the  patrons 

Then  the  buyers  will  pay  up  for  the  quality,  and  the  patron  and  manufacturers 
share  in  it  Our  ideal  should  be  to  give  everybody  full  value  for  what  he  sends.  The 
business  should  pay  to  the  manufacturer  and  buyer  a  reasonable  sum  for  services 
rendered.  A  man  says,  "  The  markets  are  9  cents,  that  is  the  average  "  (I  am  not 
saying  it  is  higher  or  lower  now).  If  that  is  the  average,  I  say  that  lots  of  cheese 
are  worth  9J  cents,  while  some  may  be  dear  at  8  or  8J  cents.  I  should  go  right 
into  that  question  with  the  salesmen,  not  to  cut  the  buyers  oat,  bat  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  making  more  money  by  fair  discrimination  in  favour  of  quality  in  buying. 

Mr.  Patton  : — ^Well,  then,  there  is  an  injustice,  and  we  should  try  to  remove 
that  injustice  and  try  to  teach  the  makers  how  to  use  the  Babcock  test. 

Prof.  Kobbrtbon  : — Now,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  not  getting  capable 
persons  to  make  the  tests.  A  scientific  test  cannot  perhaps  be  made  at  the  factories  ; 
but  our  cheese  makei*s  In  Canada  are  being  very  thoroughly  helped  to  manage  all 
parts  of  the  business  well,  because  they  get  more  help  than  any  butter  and  cheese 
makers  in  the  world.  They  have  more  outside  help  and  more  outside  authorities 
they  can  rely  upon  for  information.  Our  butter  and  cheese  makers  are  competent 
to  make  good,  thorough,  practical  tests  of  milk  ;  there  are  men  enough  that  are 
competent.  So  the  factories  themselves  are  to  blame  if  they  employ  a  man  who 
is  incompetent.  It  is  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  fitness  and  management  as  keeping 
the  floors  clean.  I  think  our  makers  can  test  to  give  rough,  honest,  business  justice, 
without  too  much  crudity. 

If  I  want  to  find  out  something  from  Prof  Shutt's  Department  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  things,  he  will  give  me  back  a  record  :  he  will  give  me  back  dif- 
ferences in  weight  down  to  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  gramme.  When  I  want 
to  do  the  commercial  work,  which  is  more  in  my  sphere,  I  don't  seek  the  difference 
down  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  gramme,  but  I  come  down  to  a  mere  piratical  test  I 
think  the  same  might  be  applied  to  the  testing  of  milk,  and  that  the  maker  is  able 
to  make  a  fair  business  test  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man. 
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Mr.  Fatton  : — ^In  view  of  the  fact  that  patrons  watch  carefully  the  flow  of  milk/ 
and  the  amount  they  caiTy  to  the  factory,  is  it  not  a  dangerous  couree  to  hase  the  pay- 
ment for  that  milk  upon  any  machine  that  is  left  entirely  to  the  hands  of  the  makers  ?' 
Is  it  not  giving  them  an  opportunity  for  fraud  if  they  are  dishonest  ?  Does  it  not 
give  them  an  opportunity  in  making  those  tests  (as  far  as  I  know,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  ia  true  or  not)  to  show  favoritism.  In  the  case  of  a  man,  for  instance,  who 
Bays,  when  not  satisfied  with  the  test,  "  I  am  going  to  send  it  here  another  week, 
and  in  the  meantime,  if  this  continues,  I  will  see  where  I  can  get  the  best  test,  and  we 
will  settle  up.  '*  A  man  did  do  that  to  my  knowledge.  Does  not  that  place. in  the 
hands  of  a  dishonest  man  a  lever  to  comit  fraud,  instead  of  being  a  method  of  detect' 
ing  fraud  ?  Does  it  not  place  in  the  hands  of  a  maker  a  machine  that  will  enabld- 
him,  without  any  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  patron,  to  practise  favoritism  ? 

Prof.  Bobsrtson  : — ^It  puts  him  in  possession  of  an  opportunity  to  do  hisr 
pati*on  a  wrong  if  he  wants  to,  but  not  without  some  means  on  the  part  of  the  patron  • 
of  preventing  it.  When  out  West,  I  looked  into  the  mining  development  of  the 
country.  Now,  in  large  mines  the  owners  of  the  ore  send  the  ore  to  the  smelting: 
works,  and  the  smelter  employed  a  chemist  to  assay  it.  The  quantity  of  gold  and^ 
silver  he  gets  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  •  quantity  of  ore,  and  he  is  paid^ 
according  to  the  report  of  assayers  by  the  certificates  which  he  furnishes.  Now,  if 
the  smelter  employs  a  dishonest  chemist,  he  .will  give  certificates  grading  the  ore 
lower  than  it  is,  and  if  he  can  get  the  man  who  sells  the  ore  to  accept  a  certificate  witb- 
out  a  check,  he  may  buy  it  from  the  miner  for  one  half  of  what  it  is  worth.  But  thor 
miner  might  have  an  independent  assayer,  and  he  can  tell  whether  his  test  agrees 
with  that  shown  in  his  certificates,  and  he  may  say,  ''  I  will  not  sell  any  more  until 
I  get  fairer  tests.''  Now,  a  Babcook  machine,  to  test  enough  samples  for  the  purpose- 
of  checking,  could  be  bought  for  $12.  A  schoolmaster  in  any  parish  or  township, 
or  some  other  person,  could  get  a  machine,  and  could  by  going  to  the  dairy  school 
two  days,  learn  how  to  use  it.  Let  one  or  several  companies  employ  him  as  an 
independent  milk  tester,  so  that  any  farmer  could  avail  himself  of  the  test  for  25  cents. 
If  a  pafron  doubts  whether  his  milk  is  properly  tested,  let  him  take  samples  of  his- 
milk,  which  he  knows,  for  the  tester's  opinion.  You  could  not  perhaps  upon  that 
^ake  an  action  in  law,  but  you  put  yourself  in  a  strong  position  by  confronting  a- 
suspected  cheesemaker  with  this  fair  test.  Then,  he  will  know  that  he  cannot  deceivoy 
and  the  manufacturer  would  be  careful  lest  he  should  make  a  mistake.  That  wouidi 
be  a  wholesome  practice.  That  would  be  better  than  having  a  Government  official- 
It  is  better  not  to  have  too  many  officials ;  they  are  difficult  to  manage.  You  had^ 
better  try  this  in  a  few  places,  and  then,  afterwards,  you  might  apply  it  on  a  larger- 
scale. 

Mr.  Whbrbt  : — I  might  repeat  the  remai*k  I  made  the  other  day,,  which  was 
this :  that  in  some  cases,  and  I  think  it  was  brought  up,  the  inE(]peGtoi*s  go  round  testing 
the  milk  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  paid  for  by  the  Babcock  test.  Well,  I  look  at  the 
matter  in  this  way :  Ontario  milk  is  not  so  rich  as  Quebec  milk,  and  still  they  were 
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getting  more  for  their  cheese,  although  Quebec  milk  was  the  richer.  And  we  should 
liave  to  spend  our  time  as  inspectors,  all  our  time,  in  going  round  and  doing  nothing 
but  testing  the  milk  with  a  view  to  the  dividends.  I  remarked  that  we  should  lesAen 
our  usefulness  for  something  more  important,  such  as  looking  after  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  in  regard  to  flavor  and  cleanliness,  and  instructing  the  makers  in  the  principlee 
of  making.  That  was  one  of  the  points,  and  there  being  a  dispute  about  the  paying 
for  the  milk  by  the  Babcock  between  some  of  our  men,  I  did  not  like  to  say  it  was 
right  before  it  was  a  settled  thing,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  What  was  the 
use  of  so  much  discussion  about  the  butter  fat  in  milk  when  it  was  not  sold  by  the 
butter  fat  value,  but  under  the  trier  of  the  buyer.  And  those  were  the  points  I 
wanted  to  get  at  clearly.  If  they  are  correct,  I  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  answer 
patrons  and  cheese-makers  when  they  ask  questions  as  to  their  correctziess.  £  have 
been  a  little  puz/Jed  what  to  do,  sometimes. 

Prof.  Bobbetson: — I  don^t  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  inspector's  duty  to  take 
up  much  of  his  time  in  testing  the  quality  of  the  milk  at  the  factory  as  to  its  percent- 
age of  fat.  If  the  milk  is  tested,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  composite  test,  the  only  man 
to  test  it  reliably  is  the  man  taking  daily  samples  to  make  his  composite  samples. 
You  divide  his  responsibility.  So  I  think  the  matter  of  testing  should  lie  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  maker  at  the  factory.  Now,  the  inspectors  are  trying  to  carry  on 
their  work  of  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  of  the  cheese,  and  look- 
ing after  those  things  specially. 

In  regard  to  ^e  buyers'  valuation,  let  me  emphasise  what  I  want  to  make 
'dear.  You  must  not  run  away  with  the  notion  that,  because  the  buyers  have  a  way 
of  valuing  things  according  to  their  own  judgment,  the  cheese  buyers  here  are 
infallible  in  their  conclusions.  Apart  from  that,  I  want  to  make  this  cleai- ;  it  is  a 
serious  matter  that,  while  the  quantity  of  fat  in  milk  is  a  means  of  measuring  its 
value  for  cheese  making,  it  is  not  the  only  means.  Any  man  can  take  rich  milk  and 
make  poor  cheese,  and  the  really  good  cheesemaker  can  take  poor  milk  and  make  good 
cheese.  But,  if  the  men  be  equally  competent  in  both  cases,  they  will  make  better 
oheese  out  of  milk  rich  in  fat  than  out  of  poor  milk.  Let  me  say,  with  all  kind- 
liness of  judgment,  that  the  lower  price  the  salesmen  of  the  province  of  Quebec  get 
for  their  cheese  than  the  Ontario  salesmen  is,  not  because  the  rich  milk  could  not 
:and  should  not  be  made  intp  finer  cheese,  but  because  your  cheese  makers  don't  yet 
know  how  to  do  it. 

Mb.  Patton  : — ^That  is  the  point :  they  don't  know  how  to  do  it. 

Prof.  Eobetson  : — I  will  go  back  five  or  six  years ;  then,  the  cheese  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  sold  for  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  Ontario  cheese ;  and  at  that 
time  the  Quebec  milk  was  quite  as  much  richer  than  Ontario  milk  as  it  is  richer  than 
the  Ontario  milk  to-day.  You  are  creeping  up  close  in  price.  The  people  of 
Ontaiio  have  said  that'  I  was  flattering  the  Quebec  people,  because  I  said  the  people 
of  this  Province  could  and  would  soon  make  finer  cheese  than  they.  If  you  keep  on 
improving  the  quality,  your  cheese  will  fetch  better  prices. 
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Let  me  say  this  one  thing  more  on  th&t  point.  Systematic  supervision  of  the 
factories,  so  that  all  the  makers  tarn  out  cheese  of  uniformly  fine  appearance,  will 
give  your  cheese  more  value.  In  some  of  the  official  work  of  our  Department  we 
have  heen  doing  that,  in  new  sections  where  the  people  had  no  experience.  Thus  we 
had  the  same  weight  of  cheese  per  box  from  every  factory  from  entirely  new 
districts,  and  they  took  the  top  prices  of  the  very  best  cheese.  It  is  getting  these 
little  things  better  done  that  will  improve  the  prices. 

I  believe  you  have  the  best  quality  of  milk,  and  I  believe  you  will  have  the 
highest  value  for  it;  but  don't  stop  before  you  get  there.  You  can  get  there,  and 
there  is  something  wrong  in  yourselves,  if  you  do  not  get  there.  Your  men  are 
gaining  in  skill  every  year  and  will  get  better  every  year.  The  St.  Hyacinthe 
School  and  the  inspectbrs  are  aiding  you,  and  you  are  getting  there  slowly  and 
quietly.  Give  full  value  to  your  cheese  maker,  and  insist  on  the  cheese  buyer  giving 
full  value  for  your  cheese. 

Hb.  Hodqx: — ^With  regard  to  the  matter  of  good  cheese,  there  is  one  question  I 
would  refer  to.  Some  time  ago  we  received  from  a  factory,  that  used  to  send 
OS  first  class  cheese,  a  lot  of  cheese.  When  the  cheese  came  to  the  stoi*e,  as  fur  as 
appearance  was  concerned,  it  was  as  bright  and  as  handsome  and  as  well  made 
as  any  cheese  coming  from  any  pai*t  of  Ontario.  But  last  year  we  discovered 
very  suddenly  quite  a  change  in  the  flavor  of  the  cheese.  When  it  came  in,  I  wrote 
to  the  maker,  stating  that  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  his  cheese  was  off  in  flavor  and 
bad  a  peculiar  flavor  that  I  could  not  describe,  and  I  asked  him  to  explain  it.  He 
came  to  Montreal  at  once  and  saw  the  cheese.  He  said  he  didn't  bore  any  of  the 
cheese :  he  thought  everything  was  right  as  it  had  been  before.  We  looked  at  the 
cheese,  and  this  man  stood  upon  the  floor  of  my  warehouse  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  give  a  reason  for  it ;  and  he  said 
"No  '\  he  could  not  give  any  reason.  He  said  :  '*  I  don't  know  the  reason ;  I  can't 
give  you  any  reason."  But,  a  week  afterwards,  I  was  driving  through  the  country 
oear  his  place,  and  I  will  see  him,  thought  I.  i  thought  it  was  a  heavy  affliction  for  a 
man  to  bear  who  had  a  fkmily  on  his  shoulders.  I  was  driving  through  the  district 
as  I  had  done  before,  but  I  noticed  while  driving  past  the  factory,  along  the  river  bank 
on  the  low  lying  land  of  blue  clay,  something  that  attracted  my  attention.  17  ow,  I  am 
oot  a  chemist,  and  have  never  been  through  college,  but  only  at  the  plough.  I  noticed 
that  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  water  running  through  the  blue  clay ;  and  a 
little  distance  off,  on  rising  land,  I  saw  cattle  grazing,  and  there  was  an  opening  in 
the  fence  and  the  cattle  came  from  this  high  land  down  to  the  low  land  and  tramped 
this  water  with  their  feet  and  dropped  their  excrements  round  the  edge  of  it.  The  cattle 
came  down  there  and  drank. . .  I  went  to  the  factory  and  called  the  proprietor  by  name. 
I  said :  **  How  long  have  your  cattle  been  drinking  down  here  ?  "  He  replied  :  **  The 
water  is  low  on  the  upper  land,  and  the  cows  have  done  nicely  since  the  river  gives 
uj«  running  water."  I  said  :  "  There  is  the  trouble  with  your  stinking  cheese."  He 
called  his  boys  together  and  explained  this  to  them.    I  told  them  to  take  the  cattle 
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away  from  this  pest  hole  and  water  theii'  cattle  in  some  other  way,  and  they  did  m^ 
and  the  man  has  never  bad  a  bad  cheese  since. 

I  might  cite  another  case.  Some  of  us,  as  buyers,  sometimes  come  across  cheese 
with  rust-spots  on  it.  I  have  spoken  to  several  about  it;  I  asked  everybody 
under  the  sun  what  it  was  that  caused  it.  Some  put  it  down  to  vegetable  matter 
and  some  to  another  cause.  The  factory  I  refer  to  shipped  to  us  this  season,  and 
has  been  doing  so  for  several  years.  And,  last  year,  we  discovered  this  one  trouble, 
of  rust-spots,  and  wrote  about  it.  It  was,  on  one  occasion,  so  bad  we  could  not 
accept  the  cheese,  and  we  wanted  to  find  some  one  knowing  more  about  it  than  we 
did  ourselves...  X...  came  to  Montreal  and  saw  the  cheese.  He  had  not  observed 
these  rust-spots  in  the  factory.  He  had  run  across  one  here  and  there,  but  had  not 
discovered  the  rust-spots  as  he  discovered  them  in  Montreal.  Unknown  to  any 
one  we  tried  to  get  at  the  trouble.  When  X...  came  to  Montreal,  two  weeks  ago,  he 
said  he  had  gone  to  the  factory,  and  traced  the  water  fx*om  the  river  where  the  ani- 
mals were  using  it,  up  to  its  fountain  head.  And  he  told  me  that,  down  where  the 
water  ran  into  the  river,  he  discovered  on  each  side  of  the  creek,  or  rivulet,  a  trace 
of  rust  and  followed  it  up  to  where  there  were  pools,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  pooh 
there  was  rust,  clean  up  to  the  end  of  the  supply,  and  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
there  were  little  pools  where  the  water  was  stagnant,  and  in  the  bottom  there  were 
scales  of  red  rust,  which  shows  that  there  was  something  in  the  water  that  affected 
the  cheese  and  its  flavour. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  SPEECHES  OP  THE  HON.  LS.  BEAUBIEN,  C) 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation, 

Ma.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  always  very  happy  of  an  opportunity  of  attending  your  annual  meetings. 
I  feel  I  am  at  the  centre  of  a  grand  movement,  in  the  midst  of  men  who  are  assembled 
to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  province. 

In  the  position  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy,  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
that  it  is  by  having  put  into  execution  a  good  many  of  your  suggestions  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  satisfactory  results  we  find  everywhere.  Tou  are 
the  devoted  van  of  the  army  ;  watching  over  the  common  cause  for  the  avoiding  of 
shocks  you  trace  out  the  most  suitable  road,  the  road  that  leads  to  success.  It  is  in  the 
van  that  ai'e  placed  the  best  soldiere.  It  is  your  part,  you  the  advisers  of  the  nation 
when  dairying,  our  leading  industry,  is  concerned,  to  make  the  necessary  investi- 
gations, to  search  out  the  deep  secrets  of  the  manufacture,  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments ;  and  you  have  at  these  meetings  an  opportunity  of  conferring  on  the  people 
the  liberal  gift  of  the  result  of  your  laboui*s,  and  of  thereby  creating  for  yourselves 
a  title  to  the  gratitude  and  the  respect  of  all. 

(})  We  five  here  an  abstract  of  the  two  speeohest  in  French  and  BngUsh,  delirered  by  the  Hon.  Lonu  Beanbien. 
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Every  thing  that  is  said  here  is  gathered  up  with  care,  to  be  subsequently  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  country,  either  in  your  annual  report,  or  through  the  Journals 
of  Agricultui'e. 

The  first  progressive  step  to  be  taken  this  year  is  the  export  of  fresh  butter  to 
Earope.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  my  support  of  your  views,  and 
that  a  premium  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  to  be  granted  for  a  still  greater  quantity  of 
butter  to  those  creameries  that  shall,  every  week,  or  at  least  every  fortnight,  export 
AD  invoice  of  butter  as  provided  by  the  regulations. 

Before  arriving  at  this  result,  we  have  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  with 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  several,  nay,  even  on  the  part  of  some  of  your  fellow- 
<iairjmen.  Sad  to  say,  some  men  are  so  determined  to  adhere  to  the  old  system,  they 
have  so  deep  a  horror  of  all  improvements,  especially  if  they  necessitate  some  sacrifice, 
that  there  is  no  moving  them. 

Bat  without  losing  heart,  I  opined  that  it  is  always  the  operations  most  arduous 
in  their  inception,  that  lead  to  the  grandest  results.  For  it  is  not  without  trouble 
that  we  have  spread,  throughout  the  province,  the  five  hundred  Farmer's  Clubs,  by 
means  of  which  so  rapid  and  so  tangible  a  transformation  has  been  worked  in  our 
agriculture.  People  were  afraid  of  them ;  they  fancied  they  were  siege  guns  to  batter 
down  aiid  crush  the  already  existing  agricultural  associations.  But  we  persevered, 
and  now  we  have  our  reward.  So  will  it  be  with  our  new  enterprise  of  exporting 
butter.  When  the  success  that  I  confidently  anticipate  for  it  arrives,  there  will  be 
nothing  but  praises  poured  out  over  it. 

This  idea  of  imitating  the  Australians,  in  offering  a  premium  on  export  butter, 
was  laid  before  me  by  your  association,  and  I  compliment  you  on  it.  It  is  thus  you 
should  always  be  studying  how  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  plans  of  others,  and  trying 
at  home  those  things  that  succeed  abroad.  In  these  days'of  universal  activity,  he 
who  does  not  advance  retrogrades,  so  rapid  is  the  pace  of  the  rest.  Look  at  Australia  ' 
Twice  as  far  is  she  than  we  from  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  yet  she  sells  her  butter 
at  a  higher  price  at  Liverpool  than  we  can  !  Why  should  this  be,  do  you  ask  ?  I 
answer,  because  that  country  is  not  satisfied  with  only  doing  the  best  she  can  with 
her  splendid  farms  and  glorious  pastures ;  but  she  has,  in  addition,  studied  the  market, 
prepared  it,  taken  hold  of  it.  After  having  granted  a  premium  four  times  as  great  as 
the  premium  we  are  about  to  give,  Australian  butter  was  largely  advertised,  offered 
pressingly  over  the  whole  of  England,  so  that  it  arrived  clad,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
Bpecial  official  character.  And  you  may  be  sure  that,  after  their  inspection  of  it  before 
leaving  the  country,  the  government  that  granted  the  premium  was  certain  of  its 
quality.  And  the  goods,  though  they  came  from  a  warm,  antipodean  country,  from 
the  fact  tiiat  all  these  precautions  were  taken,  all  these  attentions  given,  were 
received  with  satisfaction  and  sold  rapidly. 

To  reach  such  a  result,  the  Australian  government  grudged  no  expense;  but  if 
^e  premium  was  large,  a  great  trade  was  established. 

In  attempting  thus  to  open  new  mai'kets  for  your  dairy-goods,  you  are  indeed, 
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Grentlemen,  playing  yoar  proper  parts.   You  are  the  guides,  the  scouts  ;  inyour  rear^ 
the  oountiy  will  march  onwards  to  victory. 

In  these  novel  experiments,  the  Dominion  government  is  assisting  us  materially. 
If  we  produce  an  article,  it  will  take  upon  itself  to  keep  it  safe  until  it  is  sold  to  the 
consumer.  Eefrigerators  are  established  :  in  the  sea-ports  ;  on  the  steamers  ;  and  in 
the  towns  where  our  products  have  necessarily  to  wait  for  some  time. 

The  refrigerators  will  be  greatly  improved  this  year,  both  at  sea  and  on  land. 

Private  trade  has  been  aroused  by  this  experiment.  Companies  for  the  constrac- 
tion  of  cold-storages  are  being  formed  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  No  need  to  fear  any 
longer  the  damage  done  by  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  in  wet  weather.  The  goods 
will  always  be  kept  in  a  proper  temperature. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  that,  while  aiming  at  the  preservation  of  our  batter, 
we  have  at  the  same  time  put  in  motion  an  entirely  new  and  important  trade :  the 
preservation  in  cold-storages  of  a  great  pi*oportion  of  our  agricultural  products* 

No  longer  shall  we  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  these  goods  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  heat,  or  when  the  market  is  dull.  No,  we 
can  wait  without  much  loss,  until  the  time  for  a  favourable  sale  shall  arrive. 

In  the  fall,  or  at  any  time  we  prefer,  the  refrigerator  will  be  ready  to  receive, 
besides  our  butter  and  cheese,  our  fruit,  vegetables,  pork,  beef,  our  quarters  of 
mutton.  All  these,  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  temperature,  will  be  preserved 
in  perfect  order,  and  be  always  ready  for  exportation. 

Before  long,  thanks  to  these  refrigeratora,  we  shall  no  longer  export  our  bullocks 
alive,  to  be  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they  arrive  on  the  other  side. 

We  shall  retain  for  our  own  use  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter-house,  by  which  the 
English  now  pi*ofit ;  this  will  be  handed  over  to  the  man ui*e  factories,  while  the  meat, 
properly  packed,  will  be  sent  over  the  ocean  in  much  greater  quantities,  and  at  lower 
prices. 

Abattoirs  will  rise  up  as  numerous  and  at  the  same  time  as  the'  refrigerators.  Pro- 
fessor Bobertson  will  tell  you  presently  what  the  Dominion  government  in  about  to  do 
to  assist  this  new  enterprise.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  commit  a  trifling  indiscretion ;  he 
being  about  to  address  you  in  English  ;  I  will  tell  you,  in  your  own  language,  something 
about  their  intentions  at  Ottawa.  It  is  intended  to  slaughter  weekly,  at  Montreal, 
a  fair  number  of  beasts,  to  prepare  the  meat  properly,  cover  it  wtih  a  linen  cloth, 
consign  it  to  the  refrigerator,  where  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  proper  temperature;  I 
do  not  say  **  frozen,"  here,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  Professor  himself  will  explain 
all  this  to  you. 

Packed  in  the  refrigerators  on  the  transatlantic  boats,  this  meat  on  ita  arrival 
will  be  sent  off  to  special  depots,  whose  prorietors  will  be  bound  to  sell  no  other  than 
Canada  beef.  And  a  good  thing,  too,  for  nowadays,  good  Canada  beef  is  sold  as 
English  or  Scotch  Beef,  and  the  inferior  beef  from  English,  Scotch,  or  other  farms, 
is  sold  as  Canada  beef. 

The  beef  sent  over  by  Mr.  Robertson  will  be  kept  and  sold  separately  by  him  or 
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his  people,  and  as  it  will  be  obviously  selected  with  care,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  talked 
about ;  the  goods  will  soon  get  a  good  reputation. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  establishment  of  refrigerators  ^nd  the  extension  of  the 
Professoi-'s  projects  will  do  for  us.  There  may  be  some  risk  to  run,  advertisements,  • 
etc.,  to  make,  but  there  is  also  a  great  trade  to  promote,  and  to  arrive  at  that  end, 
the  safest  apd  surest  road  is  being  taken.  Tou  saw  how  our  experiment  of  last 
sammer  succeeded,  how  our  first  exportation  of  butter  began  to  make  us  known  on 
the  English  market;  it  will  be  the  same  next  year;  both  Canada  beef  and  Canada 
batter  will  soon  enjoy  a  good  character  there. 

Our  butter  will  increase  in  value  from  all  this  work.  Thenceforward,  many  of 
the  cheeseriee  will  be  converted  into  creameries,  and  the  number  of  the  former  being 
diminished,  involving  a  less  production  of  cheese,  we  shall  be  in  less  danger  of  seeing 
the  English  market  over-crowded  with  om*  exports.  Cheese,  too,  will  rise  in  price ; 
and,  thus,  by  helping  the  export  trade  in  butter,  we  have  also  (Some  to  the  succour 
of  the  cheese-makers. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  thought  it  right  to  promote  the  erection  of  new^ 
cheeseries,  and  following  in  the  path  traced  out  by  others,  we  fancied  we  were  assist- 
ing our  farmers  in  general.  But  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  see  that  we  were  travel- 
ling along  the  wrong  road ;  and  that  all  the  pains  we  had  been  taking  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  should,  if  the  trade  was  to  be  promoted,  be  devoted  to  discovering^ 
uew  markets,  and  to  the  export  trade. 

There  is  no  use  asking  for  more  grants  in  favour  of  cheeseries.  We  can  only 
aid  the  dairy  trade  by  promoting  exportation. 

Wft  shall,  perhaps,  be  told :  "  But,  see  how  low  the  price  of  butter  and  cheese 
is;  and  yet  you  keep  on  urging  us  to  follow  dairying.  All  the  eggs  must  not  be  put 
into  one  basket  Why  do  you  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  Other  products  of  the 
iann?" 

To  this  I  reply  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  of  our  difficulties,  it  is  still  butter  and 
cheese  that  return  the  greatest  amount  of  clear  profit  to  the  fai*mej\  Admitting 
that  they  have  formerly  fetched  better  prices,  even  now,  at  the  low  rates  to  which 
they  have  fallen,  what  products  of  your  farm  could  you  have  done  better,  or  even  as 
well,  with  ?  With  i*oots,  or  with  grain  ?  Why,  these  things  have  to  be  given  away. 
With  breeding  horses  or  bullocks?  Certainly  not.  No;  dairying  is  still  the  best 
chance  we  have,  even  at  the  present  low  prices.  Mr.  Ayer  was  quite  right  the  other 
day  when  he  said  to  me :  **  Whatever  happens,  you  must  not  stop  the  flow  of  milk.*'' 
In  sober  earnest,  the  whole  of  our  agricultural  interest  should  be  carried  on  with  a 
view  to  the  pi-oduction  of  milk.  Nowadays,  we  have  nothing  else  before  us  that  is 
worth  anything.  The  products  of  our  great  North- West  have  completely  crowded- 
out  our  own  products. 

With  plenty  of  milk,  we  have,  in  addition  to  butter  and  cheese,  the  business  of 
careful  breeding,  by  which  our  heMs  may  be  regenerated  and  improved,  as  well  as 
the  making,  not  of  pork,  but  of  bacon.  Ah  I  how  right  Mr.  Ayer  was :  Keep  the 
milk  flowing. 
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For  these  porposes,  yon  need  pastures  and  green-fodder  crops.  Could  I  address 
the  whole  province,  all  oar  farmers  in  a  bpdy,  I  woald  say :  "  For  the  present  at  least, 
cease  to  call  yourself  farmers,  and  become  graziers;  if  you  do  so,  I  can  guarantee 
.  you  success.  When  your  cattle  are  well  treated,  well  fed,  your  debts,  if  you  have 
any,  will  soon  be  liquidated;  the  sun  of  prosperity  will  shed  its  beneficent  raysover 
your  path. 

Pasture. 

Is  there  any  part  of  your  farms  so  ill  used,  so  left  to  itself,  as  the  pasture  ? 

ft  is  that  portion  that,  with  the  least  labour,  will  pay  you  best.  But  attend  to  it, 
rnurse  it  well,  sow  it  with  a  variety  of  the  seeds  best  suited  to  it.  Bemember,  you 
-who  only  sow  timothy  and  red-clover,  that  the  latter  cannot  stand  being  gnawed  at 
.-constantly,  and  only  lasts,  in  full  bearing,  at  most  two  yeara;   but  remember,  also, 

that  white-clover,  on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  a  pasture  plant,  a  true  perennial. 
•  Take  care  of  your  pastures ;  harrow  them,  roll  them,  manure  them,  spread  over 
,  them  superphosphate,  lime,  plaster,  ashes.     Break  about,  once  a  month  at  least,  all 

the  droppings  of  the  stock.  If  any  grass-patches  have  run  up  uneaten,  mow  them 
:  at  least  twice  during  the  summer;  the  grass  will  come  again,  more  succulent  than 
ibefore  mowing,  and  the  whole  level  pasture  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  stock. 

Grben-foddsb  crops. 

To  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the  pasture,  to  help  in  the  winter,  you  positively  must  have 
^reen- fodder  crops.  Every  farm  should  have  a  field  of  them,  large  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  herd,  ^(anure  and  plough  in  the  fall ;  cross-plough  or  grub  in  the 
«pring ;  sow  good  seed,  and  keep  the  hoi*se-hoe  going  all  the  summer.  Plaster,  too, 
and  you  will  see  the  effect  of  that  dressing. 

The  moment  the  pasture  begins  to  fail,  up  with  the  scythe  and  start  in  with  the 
oai*t ;  give  your  cattle  at  pasture  all  they  can  eat.  When  cattle  at  grass  are  well 
fed,  not  only  they,  but  the  land  too  profits.  Moreover,  your  herd,  having  all  it 
requires  during  the  summer,  will  go  into  winter  quarters  in  good  order.  Your  green- 
fodder  field  should  be  extensive  enough  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  provision  for 
winter,  and  the  silo  is  the  proper  receptacle  for  it.  Or  it  may  be  put  into  shocks,  or 
into  the  barn,  in  alternate  layers  with  hay  or  straw. 

Thus  you  will  have  milk  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  the  cows  you  intend 
to  keep  no  longer  as  milkers,  will  soon  be  "fit  for  the  butcher. 

The  system  is  simple  enough,  and  every  one  knows  all  about  it ;  unfortunately, 
but  few,  very  few,  carry  it  out  in  practice,  though,  if  they  did,  it  would  lead  them 
straight,  rapidly  to  prosperity,  while  imposing  upon  them  less  of  manual  labour  bat 
greater  exercise  of  the  reflective  faculties,  and  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Bacon. 

The  Messrs.  L  ling,  of  Montreal,  keep  on  telling  us  that  they  cannot  get  what 
they  want  in  this  province ;  they  have  to  go  to  Ontario  for  it.    People  here  persist 
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in  making  great  fat  hogs,  whose  meat  is  only  fit  for  the  pickling-tab,  and  fetches 
the  lowest  price.  It  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  breed  and .  push  forward,  up  to 
eight  months  old,  young  pigs  of  the  Yorkshire  or  the  Tarn  worth  breed,  and,  provided 
you  agree  with  a  few  of  your  neighbours  to  send  a  car  load  at  a  time,  you  can  dispose 
of  them  profitably  oo  the  market  that  is  open  to  you. 

Your  green-fodder  will  also  enable  you  to  make  butter  in  winter,  if  you  arrange 
matters  so  that  some  of  your  cows  at  least,  if  not  all  of  them,  as  it  should  be  by 
rights,  shall  calve  in  the  fall.  This  winter-butter  will  never  hang  on  hand.  In 
February,  the  Ste-Faye  creamery  was  sQlling  its  butter  at  Quebec  for  2*7  cents  a 
pound  I    More  of  you  ought  to  go  in  for  such  a  chance. 

You  remember  the  experience  of  the  two  Brothers  Houle,  of  Nicolet,  of  which  I 
have  already  told  you.  Their  small  herd,  when  used  for  summer-butter,  used  to  bring 
them  in  $250.00  a  year;  but,  with  the  same  number  of  cows,  winter-butter  returns 
them  $500.00  a  year,  besides  saving  the  carriage  of  the  milk  8  or  9  miles  I 

The  manui*e  of  your  cows  well  fed  in  winter  will  be  richer,  in  addition  to  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  money  received  for  the  winter  butter.    No  dairy,  no  ci-ops  I 

Our  last  butter  exported  to  England  in  a  fresh  state,  as  you  now  know,  gave  us 
every  satisfaction,  and  earned  a  good  name,  too,  for  itself. 

The  first  shipment  did  not  reach  its  destination,  the  vessel  having  been  wrecked ; 
still,  it  was  all  sold,  and  fetched  as  much  as  the  rest. 

So  encouraged  were  we  by  this  experiment,  that  the  administration  will  greatly 
increase  the  sum  devoted  to  this  object. 

Cabs  of  Milk. 

I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  too  long,  so  I  pass  rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another. 

Every  year,  I  make  a  practice  of  travelling  through  the  province  a  good  deal, 
either  on  colonisation  business,  or  to  visit  the  Farmers'  Clubs.  I  always  visit  the 
factories  I  find  on  my  road,  as  part  of  my  duty.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  the 
maker  complaining  of  the  state  of  the  milk  delivered  at,  the  factory  :  not  aerated; 
Ml  of  animal  odour ;  filth  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  cans,  etc.,  etc.  In  spite  of  which 
the  poor  maker  is  expected  to  turn  out  an  article  of  the  best  class  1  The  farmer, 
who  does  not  take  proper  care  of  his  milk,  not  only  injures  himself,  but  his  neigh- 
bours 88  well.  What  is  the  good  of  the  latter  being  tidy  in  the  management  of  their 
milk,  if  the  other  patrons  are  the  reverse.  1  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  give  strict 
oniers  to  all  the  inspectors  of  cheeaeries  and  ci'eameries  to  attend  to  this  matter. 

Too  MANY  FACTORIES  j  ThS  OOOD-ROADS  ASSOCIATION 

We  have  often  tried  to  find  out  how  to  put  a  stop  to  one  great  evil  from  which 
dairying  suffers :  too  many  factories. 

A  really  good  cheese  can  be  more  easily,  more  cheaply  made  in  a  large  factory 
than  in  a  small  one.  I  need  not  insist  upon  this  statement.  As  soon  as  the  factory 
is  well  fitted  up,  all  the  utensils  and  implements  must  be  employed  as  persistently 


as  possible,  for  to  let  them  stand  idle  is  to  submit  voluntarily  to  a  loss  of  money; 
now,  in  a  small  factory,  they  have  to  Stand  idle  of  necessity  :  for  want  of  milk  to  work. 
These  small  factories  have  sprung  up  because  ^ery  one  wanted  to  have  one 
at  his  own  door,  not  reflecting  that  by  taking  his  milk  a  little  further,  he  would  be 
sure  of  a  larger  yield  from  it,  th^  large  factories  being  assuredly  better  managed 
than  the  small  ones.  There  has  been  a  ruinous  competition  going  on.  In  some 
parishes,  there  are  from  9  to  12  creameries  and  oheeseries !  It  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
regrettable.  In  Ontario  the  tendency  is  just  the  other  way ;  there,  the  smaller 
factories  have  been  run  together  into  large,  central  ones. 

Every  good  maki&r  says  the  same  thing :  if  they  had  more  milk,  they  could 
make  better  goods. 

The  good  advice  we  give  reacts  very  slowly.  Still,  we  must  continue  to  give  it. 
The  due  respect  to  individual  liberty  makes  any  interference  difficult,  even  if  it  is  made 
with  a  view  to  benefit  a  man.  If  people  will  persist  in  throwing  away  their  money, 
what  can  we  do  ?  They  are  at  liberty  to  ruin  themselvss,  if  they  choose.  When  I 
am  asked  to  apply  a  cemedy,  all  I  can  answer  is  that  I  have  none,  the  administratiOQ 
can  hardly  intervene.  But,  you  may  be  sure  that  when  1  have  discovered  a  remedy 
for  such  an  evil,  I  shall  not  delay  its  application. 

But,  for  yourselves,  you  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  cure  of  this  evil  by  hast- 
ening to  join  the  Good  Eoads  Association. 

Let  there  be  everywhere,  throughout  the  country,  good  macadamised  roads, 
especially  the  principal  ones  leading  to  the  creameries  and  cheeseries ;  then  the 
farmer  will  not  grudge  prolonging  his  route  if  he  finds  at  its  end  that  he  has  reached 
a  large  and  flourishing  factory. 

In  many  parts  of  Denmark,  every  farmer  has  to  prepare  in  winter  his  share  of 
broken  stone ;  the  municipal  authorities  then  come  and  round  off  the  road-bed,  build 
the  bridges,  make  the  ditches,  and  lay  the  stones.  Why  should  not  we  do  likewise, 
at  least  for  the  milk  routes  ? 

Let  those  interested  in  some  one  factory  agree  together.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
aid  them.  Government  can  get  two  or  three  road  machines,  and  put  them,  in  torn, 
at  the  service  of  associations  such  as  the  one  you  have  just  got  up,  or  of  municipalities 
that  want  them.  A  good  road  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  good  factory.  Good  roads 
will  cause  a  diminution  of  the  ruinous  competition  that  exists  between  factories,  and 
those  remaining,  receiving  a  larger  supply  of  milk,  will  have  less  difficulty  in  turn- 
ing out  a  good  article. 

I,  therefore,  am  heartily  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  such  an  association  as 
yours;  I  wish  it  every  possible  success,  and  I  hope  it  will  soon  have  imitators  all 
over  the  province. 

Good  roads;  there  is  one  of  the  means  of  curing  the  evil  you  all  complain  of,  the 
too  great  number  of  factories.  If  you  can  find  other  remedies,  wise  and  practical, 
you  may  feel  sure  of  finding  in  me  all  the  support  you  can  expect.  I  know  well  how 
great  the  evil  is,  how  much  injuiy  it  inflicts  on  our  greatest  agricultural  industry. 
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I  leave  you  now,  geDtleinen,  to  resume  my  duties  at  Quebec.  A  good  ehare  of 
my  budget  is  devoted  to  you.  We  are  worJcing  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  one 
and  only  thing  that,  at  present,  is  prosperous  in  our  agriculture.  Whether  prtces 
rise  or  fall,  let  us  persevere  I  Our  cheese  and  butter  must  for  some  years  be  our 
principal  products.  Whatever  happens,  "  Do  not  stop  the  flow  of  milk,"  as  Mr.  Ayer 
says. 

May  I  be  allowed,  Mr.  President,  to  propose  that  thanks  be  voted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  who  are  present  here  to-day  in  great  numbers,  thus  following  in 
steps  of  our  bisbop^s  whom  we  have  seen  presiding  over  our  agricultural  comitia. 
Our  clergy,  we  are  consoled  to  say,  are  doing  their  best  to  incite  the  sons  of  the 
farmers  to  adopt  an  agricultural  life,  the  only  life  that  will  never  be  overcrowded, 
the  sole  life  that  will  always  feed  its  children.     Can  we  say  the  same  of  the  rest  ? 

M^issionerB  and  agricultural  lecturere  are  now  about  to  tell  you  what  I  myself 
announce  to  you  with  great  pleasure  :  our  agricultural  schools,  improved  in  every 
possible  way,  are  ready  to  receive  our  lads  as  pupils.  You  must  see  by  the  proceed- 
ings at  your  meetings,  by  the  improvements  therein  laid  before  you,  how  necessary 
instruction  in  agriculture  is  to-day,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  head  should  work 
as  well  as  the  arm. 

In  our  schools,  the  lads  will  find  intelligent  practice  united  to  sound  theory.  Let 
them  respond  to  our  appeal,  and  you  and  they  will  see  the  happy  results  that  will 
follow  the  prosecution  of  earnest  study. 

Mr.  Fostxb  : — ^Pi-of  Shutt  will  now  address  you  on  the  chemistry  of  milk  and 
its  products.  This  afternoon  we  shall  continue  the  questions  of  the  manufacture  of 
oar  cheese  and  payment  by  the  BabcocR  test  if  desired,  and  treat  more  especially  of 
the  marketing  of  dairy  products. 

THE  CHEMISTKY  OF  MILK  AND  ITS  PEODUCTS— ADDEESS  OF 

PEOF.  SHUTT. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  the  chemistry  of  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts. At  the  outset,  I  have  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  meaning  of  the  table 
which  I  have  here  to  illustrate  my  remai*ks.  I  think  we  shall  get  a  clearer  under- 
standing if  you  will  allow  me  to  substitute  the  word  "  composition  "  for  the  word 
*  chemistry."  Chemistry  is  that  special  branch  of  study  which  takes  up  the  compos- 
ition of  matter,  all  matter,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous ;  and  it  further  considers 
the  laws  and  conditions  which  govern  the  transformation  of  these  different  kinds  of 
matter. 

Ton  know  that  the  whole  universe  is  made  up  of  certain  fundamental  matters 
which  we  call  elements,  and  these  substances  as  they  are  found  in  nature  ai*e  either 
simple  in  their  character  (being  composed  of  only  one  element),  or  they  are  found 
in  combination,  the  resulting  compound  existing  according  to  certain  laws  and  made 
upof  two  or  three  or  more  of  these  elements.  It  is  the  business  of  the  chemist  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  composition  of  all  things,  and,  farther,  to  study  the  laws  which 
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govern  the  transformations  of  these  various  classes  of  materials  through  the  agency 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  plant  and  animal  life.  We  must  remember  that  the  sum  total 
of  matter  always  remains  the  same.  The  elements  change  continually  their  place 
from  the  vegetable  into  the  animal,  and  back  again,  through  the  atmosphere  into  the 
soil.  Thus,  matter  is  continually  being  transformed,  appearing  in  different  places,  at 
different  times ;  but  the  sum  total  is  always  the  same.  So,  the  farmer  and  the  dairy- 
man are  only  more  or  less  skilful  agents  directing  these  changes,  changes  which  the 
laws  of  nature  are  carrying  on  in  the  composition  of  matter  in  these  different  thiogs 
which  the  farmer  has  to  deal  with.  Chemistry  therefore  is  directly  related  to  agri- 
culture; it  helps  us  to  classify  our  knowledge  of  farming  and  dairying.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  know  all  about  the  practice  of  dairying,  unless  we  learn  the  compositions  of 
the  substances  which  we  are  handling  every  day.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that 
this  question  of  chemistry,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  somewhat  ornameD- 
tal  by  our  practical  fai*mers,  has  become  in  the  opinion  of  our  best  men  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  education  of  those  who  make  dairy  products,  and  who  pursue 
agriculture  as  their  vocation.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  established  in 
our  country  agricultural  colleges,  wherein  the  element  of  chemistry,  the  composition 
of  matter,  and  the  laws  governing  the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  matter, 
are  studied.  The  profit  in  farming  and  in  dairying  depends  largely  upon  the  skill 
with  which  we  can  control  the  various  agencies  under  which  matter  is  transformed- 
It  is  the  cow  that  produces  milk,  the  sheep  wool,  and  the  pig  pork,  and  it  is  so 
throughout.  We  direct  the  changes ;  we  see  that  these  animals  have  a  proper  amount 
of  food  of  the  right  chai'acter  and  they  transform  it ;  we  don't  create  anything,  the 
animals  don't  create;  the  plants  don't  create  anything;  all  they  do  is  to  transform 
this  food  by  theb  life  into  different  kinds  of  substances  that  we  sell  and  make  a  profit 
on. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  you  deeply  into  chemistry.  The  universe  is  made  up  of 
some  70  of  these  fundamental  substances  that  we  call  elements.  We  need  not  con- 
sider the  thousand  and  one  different  combinations  of  them ;  but  we  shall  concentrate 
our  regard  upon  those  which  more  particularly  interest  the  farmer  and  the  dairyman. 
Prom  this  standpoint  we  need  only  consider  a  very  few.  The  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  daiiy  products  are  only  13  in  number,  and  of  these  some  are  more  important 
than  others.  These  elements  are  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen  (known  as  the 
organic  elements)  and  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Potassium,  Sodium,  Iron,  Manganese, 
Phosphorus,  Silicon,  Sulphur  (known  as  the  inorganic  elements).  Starch,  Sugar, 
Fibre  and  Oil  or  Fat  contain  only  the  first  three  elements ;  the  albuminoids  or 
protein  contain  in  addition  the  element  nitrogen.  Water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  The  ash  or  mineral  part  of  milk,  of  vegetable  matter,  of  bones,  etc.,  etc., 
is  made  of  the  inorganic  elements  named  above. 

It  is  essential  for  us  to  know  this  much,  in  order  to  follow  any  discussion  intelli- 
gently, and  for  the  purpose  of  posting  ourselves  in  what  is  being  done  hero  and  in 
older  countries.     In  this  matter  of  higher  education  in  agriculture,  I  might  say,  that 
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we  are  odIj  followiog  in  the  wake  of  those  agricultarists  in  Europe  who  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  have  realised  and  recognised  the  value  of  scientific  work  as 
applied  to  practice.  We  are  only  following  in  the  steps  of  those  who  have  seen  the 
benefit  of  it,  who  have  put  into  practice  what  they  have  learnt  and  have  obtained 
excellent  results.  This  education  is  not  only  a  means  of  interesting  our  minds,  but  a 
matter  which  has  returned  to  our  pockets  over  and  above  that  which  we  should  have 
expected.  So,  I  am  urging  the  desirability  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  a 
study  of  this  subject,  from  an  economical  point  of  view  more  than  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  Further,  the  study  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  matters  dealt  with  in 
this  dairying  business,  enables  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  publications,  the  bulletins, 
and  the  reports  of  our  experimental  stations,  and  much  of  the  literature  which  appeal's 
nowadays  in  the  Canadian  press. 

PbBOBNTAGB  composition  op  dairy  PBODUOT& 


Constituent 

Milk. 

Cheese. 

Whey. 

Butter. 

Buttermilk. 

Skim  milk. 

Water ••  •• 

Albuminoids.. . 
Fat 

87.5 

3  2 

3.8 

4.8 

.7 

30.0 

28.0 

34.6 

2.0 

.7* 

93.1 

.9 

.4 

6.0 

.6 

15.0 

.5      ^ 
82.4 

90..4 

3.2 

.2 

5.6 

.8 

90.3 

3.6 

.2 

Milk-RTifipAr .  •  • « 

6.1 

A^h  ??...:::: 

*  .1 

.8 

Now,  to  begin  my  subject.  We  have  to  consider,  in  connection  with  milk  and 
its  products,  five  constituents,  water,  fat,  milk  sugar,  casein  or  curd,  ash,  most  of 
which  or  all  of  which,  you  are  more  or  less  familiar  with.    I  take,  first  of  all,  water. 

We  have  already  said  something  about  water,  but  its  impoi*tance  merits  fur- 
ther discussion.  Water,  is  the  universal  vehicle  in  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  in  the 
soil,  for  the  distribution  and  transmission  of  matter  in  solution.  All  substances,  in 
some  degree,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  by  water  that  the  food  constituents  in 
Bolation  ai'e  carried  through  the  plants  in  the  channels  which  are  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose. The-same  is  true  for  animals,  food  being  can*ied  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  the  blood.  The  digested  matter  is  carried  to  the  spot  where  it  is  needed  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant  and  the  animal.  No  growth  in  either  could  take  place, 
save  for  this  function  of  matter.  Plants  take  certain  food  elements  from  the  soil  and 
others  from  the  atmosphere.  They  cannot  absorb  matter,  and  convert  it  into  their 
tissues  without  that  matter  or  food  being  first  dissolved.  Sugar  and  salt  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  soluble  substances  ;  granite  and  ores  will  serve  to  illustrate  inso- 
luble articles.  Then,  plant  food  to  be  available  in  the  soil  must  be  soluble  in  water. 
The  essential  and  most  important  function  of  soil-water  is,  therefore,  that  it 
dissolves  the  nitrogenous  food  and  mineral  matter  in  the  soil  which  are  necessary 

*  The  differoKMS  that  ocour  in  the  ease  of  cheese  and  batter,  between  the  total  amounts  of  the  constituents 
sad  100,  corraspond  to  the  peroentase  of  common  salt  added  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
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for  the  plants  sustenance  and  development.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  animal  economy 
as  in  plant  economy.  Animals  must  have  water  to  perform  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  Food  is  valuable  for  the  functions  it  has  to  pei'form  in  the 
animal,  according  to  (1)  its  composition  and  (2)  its  digestibility.  The  constitueote 
may  be  there,  but  unless  they  are  digestible  they  are  of  no  value  to  the  animal.  For  a 
like  reason,  insoluble  matters  in  the  soil  are  of  no  use  to  plants.  Water  in  a  food— a 
succulent  food  for  instance — is  a  great  factor  in  the  digestibility  of  that  food.  The 
principal  uses  of  food  in  the  animal  system  are  to  supply  heat  and  build  up  the  frame 
of  the  animal.  Starch  and  sugar  and  oil  by  their  combustion  in  the  body  develop 
heat  and  the  power  for  work,  the  albuminoids  famish  flesh  and  milk  i^nd  wool  aod 
repair  the  waste  of  the  tissues  that  is  continually  going  on.  So,  the  water  supply  is 
an  important  factor  in  connection  with  the  digestion  of  food,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
value  of  food  does  not  depend  only  on  the  constituents  it  contains,  but  also  upon  its 
relative  digestibility.  The  purity  of  the  well  water  upon  the  farm  is  a  matter  of 
vital  impoi-tance,  not  only  as  we  said  yesterday  as  regards  the  health  of  animals, 
but  also  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  dairy  products.  We  have  ezammed 
during  the  past  eight  years  many  examples  of  water  for  farmei*s,  and  now  we  find 
the  Ontario  Creameries'  Association  has  realised  that  the  matter  is  one  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  dairying  industry  that  they  wish  me  to  undertake  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  before  the  examination  of  samples  of  water  collected  throughout 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  They  are  fully  convinced  that  the  quality  of  the  water  has 
a  great  effect  on  the  quality  and  wholesomeness  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  country 
and  the  thriftiness  of  the  cow,  and,  consequently,  they  think  it  well  to  have  some 
data  on  this  matter^  so  that  concerted  action  may  be  taken  with  regard  to 
water  supplies  and  fai*m  homesteads,  in  cheese  factories  and  in  creameries.  In  this 
connection  I  might  say  that  already  the  Vice-President  of  The  Creameries'  Associa- 
tion has  sent  me,  at  his  own  expense,  many  samples  of  water  fi*om  the  wells  of  those 
who  are  supplying  milk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamilton.  I  think  that  it  is  of 
equal  importance  with  the  testing  of  milk  and  examination  of  factories  that  our 
water  supplies  should  be  examined  by  experts.  I  hope  the  Government  will  see 
some  way  to  taking  action  towards  preventing  farmers  and  dairymen,  who  have 
wells  situate  in  barnyards  and  other  dangerous  places,  from  sending  their  milk  to 
cheese  factories.  Men  who  send  bad  and  tainted  milk  to  the  factor}''  do  an  injustice  to 
their  neighbours  who  supply  pure  and  wholesome  milk.  Much  sickness  in  farmers' 
families  and  stock  is  caused  by  drinking  contaminated  water.  During  the  past  year,  I 
have  analysed  nearly  one  hundred  sampless  of  water  at  Ottawa  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  wei*e  fit  to  drink.  This  then  indicates 
the  characters  of  the  waters  on  your  farms.  These  examples  were  not  from  one 
province  only.    This  sad  state  of  affairs  I  fear  is  wide  spi*ead. 

J.  C.  Drap£r  : — I  should  like  to  ask  Pi-of.  Shutt  one  question  :  What  difference 
does  it  make  with  regard  to  the  depth  of  a  spring ;  does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  deep  or  shallow,  if  it  comes  up  boiling  and  bubbling,  cool  out  of  the  ground  or 
rock? 
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Pbof.  Shutt  : — As  a  rule,  the  deeper  the  source  of  the  spring  the  purer  the 
water  should  be,  because  water  is  purified  in  percolatiug  through  the  soil.  The  con- 
ditioDs  of  the  environmeut  of  a  well,  however,  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  quality 
of  the  water.  With  regard  to  the  appeari^icc  of  water':  the  appearance  may  be 
most  deceptive.  It  seldom  gives  a  correct  idea  as  to  quality.  I  have  seen  samples, 
quite  c\e9x  and  colorless,  but  on  analysis  shown  to  be  reeking  with  organic  refuse  and 
tilth.  So  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  colorless  water  is  pure,  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  it  is  a  good  supply  when  it  bubbles  up  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Draper  has  . 
described* 

Ma.  Drapbr  : — ^Is  it  injurious  to  drink  it,  or  use  it  for  dairy  purposes,  when  it 
comes  through  lead  pipes,  a  distance  of  about  four  rods  ?  That  is,  does  the  lead  affect 
the  water  ? 

Prof.  Shutt  : — That  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  water.  Lead,  when 
present  in  water,  is  certainly  poisonous,  but  most  waters  contain  a  good  deal  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  that  in  time  forms  a  white  incrustation  on  the  inside  of  the  pipes, 
and  after  that  there  is  no  fui*ther  effect  on  the  lead  pipes.  Without  knowing  the 
character  of  the  water  in  question,  I  should  say  that  in  all  probability  there  would 
be  no  injurious  effect  from  the  use  of  the  water. 

Now,  we  find  that  milk — ^normal  milk,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow— contains  about 
87^  lbs.  of  water  in  a  100  lbs.  We  will  make  the  statement  at  the  outset  tnat  genuine 
milks  fluctuate  in  their  various  constituents.  It  is  not  a  fluid  of  constant  composi- 
tion. We  have,  however,  means,  chemical  and  otherwise,  whereby  we  can  detect 
watering.  There  is  the  Babcock  test — the  determination  of  the  total  solids  in  milk 
and  the  specific  gravity — all  of  which  assist  in  ascertaining  whether  a  milk  is  adult- 
erated or  not. 

Now,  as  to  the  next  constituent,  one  which  you  have  heard  something  of  last 
night :  the  albuminoids.  You  will  remember  that  the  albuminoids  are  amongst  the 
most  important  of  all  food  constituents,  and  that  they  are  characterised  by  contain- 
ing nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is  the  name  of  an  element  which  exist  in  a  gaseous  state  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  is  made  up  of  nitrogen  and 
oxigen :  four  parts  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  roughly  speaking.  Nitrogen  as  it 
exists  in  the  air  is  a  colorless  gas ;  further,  it  is  tasteless  and  invisible.  These  are 
some  of  the  qualities  of  nitrogen  as  found  in  the  atmosphere.  It  also  occurs  in  nature 
in  many  other  combinations.  We  find  nitrogen  in  combination  with  various  elements  as 
in  the  white  of  egg,  in  the  lean  of  muscle,  in  the  gluten  of  wheat  etc.,  etc.  The  chemistry 
of  nitrogen  is  intimately  interwoven  in  this  whole  chemistiy  of  agriculture.  We  find 
that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  nitrogen  in  some  form  or  another  for  the  main- 
tenance of  plant  and  animal  life.  Without  nitrogen  —  and  nitrogen  in  the  right  form 
or  combination  —  animal  and  vegetable  life  cannot  thrive  and  develop.  It  is  not 
possible  for  animals  to  assimilate  into  their  tissues  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  —  it  must 
be  supplied  to  them  as  albuminoids  —  a  form  first  prepared  by  the  plants.  The 
albuminoids  then  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  this  constituent,  nitrogen. 
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When  you  hear  of  that  word  :  **  albuminoid,"  you  will  remember  that  it  refers  to 
organic  matter  made  by  the  life  functions  of  plants,  or  by  the  life  •  functions  of 
animals.  Whence  the  name  albuminoid  ?  The  white  of  an  egg  is  known  as  albumin ; 
and  the  white  of  an  Qgg  stands  as  a  type  of  the  albuminoids,  for,  in  composition,  it  is 
similar  to  the  curd  of  milk,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  which  we  have  been  calling  albami- 
noids.  As  albumen  is  a  type  of  this  class  of  bodies,  all  the  bodies  containing  nitrogen 
in  this  same  proportion  are  called  ^'  albuminoids  *\ 

Another  illustration.  You  have  meat,  the  lean  portion  which  is  formed  in  the 
animal  by  a  conversion  of  the  food  he  feeds  upon  ;  to  this  is  likewise  given  the  name 
albuminoids.  The  animal  doos  not  make  it,  it  transforms  it  from  its  food  :  it  is  given 
to  the  animal  in  the  vegetable  matter,  and  then  the  functions  of  the  animal  transforms 
it  into  the  muscles,  or  into  the  albuminoids  of  the  milk. 

The  cuixi  or  casein  represents  the  albuminoids  of  the  milk.  That  is  the  principal 
part  which  is  separated  in  making  cheese.  You  understand  that,  in  this  act^ 
you  are  separating  the  nitrogenous  portion,  principally,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
butter-fat  becomes  incorporated  with  the  curd. 

I  should  like  you  to  go  one  step  fui*ther  into  this  question  :  The  albuminoids  in 
milk  are  not  of  simple  composition :  they  are  probably  very  complex.  At  any  rate, 
we  can  separate  them  into  two  classes  of  bodies :  a  class  which  is  separated  by 
means  of  rennet,  and  which  is  known  as  cui*d  or  casein  and  a  certain  small  part 
which  is  left  in  solution  and  which,  in  cheese  making,  goes  into  the  whey.  So  yon 
will  observe  that  not  all  the  nitrogen  is  taken  out  in  making  cheese :  a  certain 
amount  is  left  in  solution  in  the  whey.  Let  us  then  separate  the  albuminoids  of  milk 
into  two  classes,  that  which  is  coagulated  by  the  rennet,  and  that  portion  which 
remains  in  solution  in  the  whey  and  which  is  called  albumen.  We  say  that  the  average 
percentage  of  total  albuminoids  in  milk  is  about  3.5,  or  three  and  a  half  pounds  in 
one  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  Of  this,  about  two  pounds  and  a  half  represent  the  curd, 
or  casein,  or  the  part  which  may  be  coagulated  by  rennet,  and  the  balance  is  the 
albumen  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  whey. 

Buttkr-Fat. 

The  next  constituent  of  milk  that  we  must  consider  is  the  butter-fat.  Batter- 
fat  also,  like  albumen,  is  not  a  simple  substance ;  it  is  composed  of  sevei'al  sub- 
stances combined.  It  is  what  the  chemist  call  a  salt,  using  the  term  in  its  tecnichal 
and  not  its  popular  sense.  Butter  is  very  closely  related  to  glycerine :  it  is  in  fact  a 
combination  of  certain  organic  acids  with  glycerine. 

I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  the  chemist,  knowing  the  composition  of  butter-fat, 
is  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  oleomargai'ine.  If  it  was  not  for  chemistry  you 
might  have  oleomargarine  palmed  off  on  the  markets  for  butter.  When  I  was  in 
Chicago,  in  1893,  there  was  in  use  a  great  deal  of  oleomargarine.  I  asked  some  of 
the  experts  about  it,  they  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  detect  by  mere  inspection 
the  difference  between  well  made  oleomargarine  and  pure  butter.    But  the  chem- 
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ist  has  but  little  trouble  in  detecting  it ;  for  the  reason  that,  although  oleomargarine  * 
is  similar  in  appearance,  its  chemical  properties  are  different  to  those  of  pure  butter. 
We  have  in  this  an  illusti*ation  of  how  chemistry  protects  the  dairy  man. 

The  following  table  will  prove  that  my  assertion  that  the  butter  fat  is  a  true 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  milk  for  cheese  making  purposes,  is  correct.  A  careful 
study  of  its  data  shows  that  the  curd  increases  with  the  &t  in  milk  and  that  the 
amount  of  cheese  from  rich  milk  is  greater  than  that  made  from  poor  milk. 

EbLAHON  of  BTJTTXa-7AT  TO   CASEIN  AND  YIELD   OF   0HKE8E. 


Percent  of  fat  in  milk. 

r 

s 

i 

Per  cent,  of  fat  in 

milk  lost  in 

the  whey. 

Lb.     of    cheese 

from  100  lbs  of 

milk. 

From  3  0  tA  3Ji 

3.35 
3.72 
4.15 
4.74 
6.13 

2.20 
2.46 
2.70 
3.05 
3.12 

.66 
.66 
.66 
.64 
.61 

.32 
.83 
.32 
.28 
.31 

0.55 
8.33 
7.70 
5.00 
6.00 

9.14 
10.04 
11.34 
12.85 
13.62 

2.73 

S^  to  4  0 • . 

2.70 

4.0  to  4  5 

2.7S 

4.5to6.0 

5.0  to  5.26 

2.71 
2.66 

Sufficient  perhaps  has  now  been  said  about  the  properties  of  butter  fat.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  urged  in  some  quarters  that  the  butter  fat  is  not  the  true  measure 
of  the  value  of  milk  when  the  latter  is  used  for  cheese  making.  If  we  are  using  milk 
for  butter  making,  the  butter  fat  id  directly  an  absolute  measure  of  the  milk  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  believe  the  same  to  be  true  for  cheese.  The  table  that  I  now  present 
to  you  shows  that  the  percentage  of  the  curd  increases  with  the  butter  fat  in  the  milk. 
The  estimation  of  butter  fat  is  therefore  a  very  important  matter  both  in  the  cream- 
ery and  cheese  factory.  We  have  established  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  the 
Babcock  test  for  this  purpose.  At  first,  it  was  necessary  to  test  each  patron's  milk 
every  day,  but  by  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  potassium  bichromate  we  can  make 
&  composite  test,  once  a  fortnight.  Such  results  are  all  that  could  be  wished  for  in 
point  of  accuracy.  By  such  means  the  cost  of  testing  milk  has  been  very  much  les- 
''eaed  and  a  great  saving  of  timo  effected.  Great  care  is  necessary  that  the  samples 
iiiould  not  be  allowed  to  curdle,  I  have  kept  composite  samples,  for  six  or  eight 
^deks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  have  shown  the  same  amount  of  butter  fat  by 
the  Babcock  test  as  they  contained  at  the  beginning  of  the  test.  We  may  vary,  within^ 
certain  limits,  the  proportion  of  the  bichromate  without  introducing  any  error.  But 
OQo  important  point  in  the  keeping  of  the  samples  is  this.  Every  time  a  new  sam- 
ple is  taken,  the  bottle  should  be  inverted  several  times  slowly  and  carefully,  not 
!ibaken  violently  so  as  to  churn  it  (for  the  fat  then  goes  into  globules  and  the  remain- 
ing milk  will  be  poor),  but  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  risen  cream.    So  we 
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have  to  guard  against  churning  the  milk  by  shaking  it  violently.  If  the  cream 
sticks  to  the  side  of  the  bottle,  put  the  bottle  in  warm  water  and  shake  again  slowly 
the  sample  taken  from  the  bottle  will  then  be  representive  of  the  milk  in  the  bottle. 
Thus  you  will  have  reliable  results  upon  which  to  base  your  dividends  to  your  patrons. 

(Prof.  Shutt  here  explained  the  figures  on  the  table.) 

We  notice  an  average  percentage  of  3.8  of  butter  fat  in  milk.  Milk  will  vary 
much  in  different  breeds,  and  even  to  some  extent  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  iodi- 
viduals.  We  have  found  milk  containing  as  low  as  2  per  cent  of  butter  &t,  and  I 
have  analysed  some  which  has  given  7  or  8  per  cent  in  our  laboratories,  but  both  of 
these  are  exceptional  case.  But  as  an  average,  for  Canadian  milk,  we  may  take  3.8 
per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

Milk  Sugar. 

The  sugar  present  in  milk  is  known  as  milk  sugar.  It  does  not  exist  in  Ihe 
milk  like  the  butter  fat  does,  in  minute  globules  which  float  all  through  the  mass  of 
the  milk ;  but  like  the  albuminoids  it  is  in  solution.  Milk  sugar  is  not  as  sweet  as 
ordinary  cane  sugar ;  but  chemically  it  .is  closely  allied  to  cane  sugar.  When  we 
use  milk  as  food,  the  principal  function  of  the  milk  sugar  within  the  system  is  to 
produce  heat.  It  passes  easily  into  the  blood,  because  it  is  in  a  soluble  condition, 
And  through  the  oxygen  of  the  aii*  in  our  lungs  is  burnt,  and  the  heat  which  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  is  developed.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  have 
material  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  as  it  is  to  have  food  to  build  up  bones  and  flesh. 
The  amount  of  milk  sugar  is  4.8  per  cent  in  a  hundred.  We  may  think  then  of 
milk  sugar  as  being  one  of  the  constituents  which  adds  very  largely  to  the  food 
value  of  milk.  It  does  not  at  present  enter  into  consideration  in  either  of  our  com- 
mercial methods  of  treating  milk ;  but  in  connection  with  the  feeding  of  whey  and 
fikim  milk  it  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Ash  or  Mineral  Matter. 

Now,  for  the  mineral  constituents,  or  ash.  The  ash  in  milk  is  not  subject  to  much 
dOluctuation.  As  a  rule  we  find  between  .7  and  .8  lbs.  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 
What  is  this  mineral  matter  ?  Whence  does  it  come  ?  It  is  chiefly  phosphate 
of  lime,  a  material  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  animals*  bones.  This 
phosphate  of  lime,  contained  in  the  mineral  matter  of  milk,  is  not  created  by  the 
cow,  but  is  produced  from  the  food  we  give  her.  And  whence  did  the  ci'ops  takeit  ? 
.  From  the  soil.  So  that  the  origin  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  milk  is  the  soil. 
It  is  always  well  to  trace  things  back  to  their  beginnings ;  it  will  help  very  muck 
towards  a  rational  method  ofproceeding  with  our  work.  When  we  understand  that  we 
are  taking  so  much  phosphate  of  lime  from  the  land  by  means  of  our  crops,  we  know 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  back  that  phosphate  of  lime  to  maintain  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  our  soil  Unless  we  think  of  this,  we  lose  sight  of  the  origin  of  things, 
and  then,  of  course,  we  cannot  conduct  our    business  either  systematically  or 
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economically.  It  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  know  whence  things  come  and 
whither  they  go.  And  it  is  the  lack  of  this  knowledge  that  explains  why  we  have 
80  mach  exhausted  land  here;  for  I  have  noticed  some  on  my  way  hither.  The 
fields  are  level,  well  cleared,  and  the  soil  evidently  at  first  well  adapted  to  farming 
and  dairying,  bat,  as  you  know,  in  many  cases  the  yields  are  not  great. 

I  was  speaking  to  a  gentleman,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  the  Townships.  He 
said  that  the  trouble  is  that  much  of  the  land  here  has  been  exhausted  by  the  growth 
of  hay  year  after  year,  and  the  people  have  not  realised  that  they  have  taken  the 
material  out  of  the  soil,  sold  it  away,  and  never  replaced  it.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  learning  the  beginning  of  things,  gone  a  good  way  towards  remedying  the  evils 
of  a  bad  system  of  farming. 

Let  us  trace  where  all  these  constituents  go  to  in  the  products  of  milk.  First 
of  all,  in  cheese. 

Chbbsb. 

(The  Professor  again  referred  to  the  table,  see  p.  241). 

When  rennet  is  added  to  milk,  the  curd  is  separated  from  it,  and  in  the  coagula- 
tion the  butter-fat  is  also  brought  down.  Cheese  therefore  consists  chiefly  of  the  fats 
and  albuminoids  of  milk.  The  character  of  the  milk  anc(  the  mode  of  manufacture 
will  very  much  determine  the  composition  of  the  cheese.  I  have  placed  on  this 
chart  here  what  I  consider  to  be  the  average  composition  of  the  cheese  which  we  are 
exporting  ;  that  is  to  say,  cheese  containing  28  lbs.  of  albuminoids  and  34  lbs.  of  fat 
in  a  hundred.  You  heard  last  night  that  these  albuminoids  were  the  chief  constitu- 
ents of  food,  those  that  serve  to  make  the  muscles  and  flesh  parts  of  those  who  feed 
on  them.  So,  cheese  is  a  Very  strong  food,  even  more  so  than  the  lean  of  beef, 
which  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  than  cheese  contains.  It  contains 
the  constituents  that  go  to  build  up  the  frame.  The  next  constituent  depicted  on 
the  chart  is  the  butter-fat.  In  a  good  sample  of  cheese  the  fat  is  about  35  lbs.  in 
100. 

When  the  rennet  is  added  to  the  milk,  the  curd  is  precipitated  and  that  brings 
down  with  it  the  globules  of  fat  which  are  floating  all  through  the  milk.  The  curd 
was  in  solution  and  the  butter  fat  was  in  smpensian.  The  separation  by  chemical 
means  of  the  cuixi  entangles  with  it,  as  it  wore,  almost  all  the  globules  of  fat,  so  that 
all  the  butter- fat  is  practically  sepamted.  The  result  is  a  mixture  of  the  curd  with 
the  batter-fat,  which,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  after  going  through  the 
press  and  the  process  of  refining,  is  known  as  cheese.  So,  cheese  is  a  product  of  milk 
eminently  more  nutritive  than  milk  itself.  The  composition  includes  all  the  most 
important  constituents  of  milk ;  it  is  a  concentrated  form,  so  to  speak,  of  milk. 
There  is  about  30  per  cent,  of  water  in  cheese  ;  I  am  referring  to  the  quantity  we 
find  in  cured  cheese.  The  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  casein,  fat,  and  water, 
and  100,  represents,  practically,  the  salt  added  during  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese. 
There  is  however,  a  small  amount  of  ash,  fi*om  the  milk  made  into  cheese. 
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Wmy. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  compoBition  of  whey.  The  cheese  and  whey  together 
represent  the  whole  of  the  milk ;  what  is  not  in  the  cheese/  passes  off  into  the  whey. 

Did  I  speak  of  any  milk  sugar  in  the  cheese  ?  No.  The  cheese  is  made  up  of 
three  things ;  albuminoids,  fat  and  water.  Consequently,  all  the  other  materials,  and 
chiefly  the  milk-sugar,  will  be  found  in  the  whey. 

Now,  first  of  all,  as  to  the  albuminoids  in  the  whey.  I  spoke  of  a  certain  portion 
known  as  albumen  which  is  not  coagulated  by  the  rennet ;  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whey.  Consequently  whey  has  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogenous  material  which  is 
useful  for  building  up  the  flesh  parts  of  animals.  Of  course,  the  percentage  of  water 
in  whey  is  much  larger  than  in  milk,  because  we  have  taken  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  solids.  We  find  there  is,  on  an  average,  93  or  94  per  cent,  of  water,  leaving  6  or 
7  per  cent,  of  solids. 

The  proportion  of  milk  sugar  in  whey  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  milk, 
because  very  little  of  the  milk  sugar  remains  in  the  cheese.  You  recollect  what  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  that  milk  sugai*  fVimishes  heat  in  the  animal.  In  whey,  we 
have  a  food  for  that  purpose,  but,  if  we  want  to  make  it  a  properly  balanced  food, 
we  must  add  to  it  some  material  rich  in  nitrogen,  something  akin  in  composition  to 
these  materials  we  have  taken  out  of  the  milk  in  order  to  make  cheese.  We  can 
add  them  in  cheaper  forms,  and  thus  make  the  profit  on  the  cheese.  Concentrated 
fpod,  such  as,  crushed  linseed  and  cake,  will  supply  the  lacking  constituents. 

BUTTKR. 

In  butter,  we  have  about  83  or  84  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  and  the  rest  consists 
of  water,  salt,  and  a  small  amount  of  curd.  The  Government  in  England  allow  20  per 
cent,  of  matter  other  than  butter  fat ;  but,  when  the  water  and  salt  and  curd  present 
exceed  20  per  cent.,  th^y  condemn  the  butter  as  adulterated.  Butter  may  be  said  to 
be  butt^-fat,  water,  and  the  salt  used  in  preserving  it.  The  amount  of  mineral 
matter,  apart  from  the  salt,  is  only  about  one  tenth  of  a  pound,  and  the  curd  certainly 
not  more  than  a  half  pound,  in  a  hundred.  The  object  in  making  fine  butter  is  to 
keep  out,  as  far  as  possible,  evei*ything  except  butter  fat  from  the  product.  In  fact, 
it  should  be  free  from  curd  and  everything  but  butter  fat. 

BuTTBR  Milk. 

We  find  in  butter-milk  the  percentage  of  water  is  higher  than  in  milk :  it  contains 
about  90  per  cent.  Butter-milk  has  greater  value  than  whey,  for  the  reason  that  it 
contains  all  the  albuminoids.  I  said  that,  in  making  butter,  we  don't  want  to  remove 
anything  fi^om  the  milk  but  butter- fat :  everything  else  is  left  in  the  chum.  We  take 
out  both  the  butter-fat  and  the  curd  in  cheese-making.  Butter-milk  has  feeding  quali- 
ties of  some  value  j  because  it  contains  the  albuminoids.  We  find  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  curd  in  butter  milk  that  we  find  in  &esh  milk.    Generally,  there  is  about 
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two-tenths  of  a  pound  of  fat  left  in  batter-milk.    The  a^h  or  mineral  constituents  are 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  milk,  about  .7. 

Skim  milk 

The  chief  object  in  batter  making  is  to  get  as  much  of  the  butter  fat  out  of  the 
milk  an  possible.  In  skim  milk,  if  the  cream  has  been  separated  well,  we  should  not 
find  more  than  .2  per  cent  of  butter  fat :  all  the  rest  should  have  gone  into  the  cream. 
The  albuminoids,  of  course,  will  be  pi*esent  in  somewhat  larger  proportions  than  in 
milk;  because  100  lbs  of  skim  milk  will  represent  more  than  100  lbs  of  normal  milk. 
So  skim  milk,  in  this  matter  of  nitrogenous  material,  is  more  valuable  as  food  than 
pare  milk.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  at  first,  but  reflexion  will  show  this  state- 
ment to  be  true.  But  in  its  use  as  a  feeding  material,  we  must  supplement  it  with  a 
<^rtain  amount  of  oil  or  fat,  for  animals  require  such  in  their  food.  It  is  necessary, 
when  we  use  skim  milk  and  whey,  to  see  to  it  that  this  fatty  material  is  supplied  in 
some  form.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this,  by  linseed  meal,  commeal,  cotton 
fleed  meal,  etc.  The  object  is  to  provide  fatty  material  in  the  cheapest  form  that  it  is 
possible,  and  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  useful  to  the  animal. 

Skim  Milk  and  Whxt  oompabbd. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  in  feeding  value  between  the  whey  and  the  skim 
milk  ?  It  is  chiefly  this  (they  being  fresh  in  both  cases),  that  the  skim  milk  contains 
idbuminoid8.  They  are  valuable  and  nutritive  constituents.  Animals  must  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  them  in  order  to  do  their  best.  Skim  milk  is  more  nutritive 
than  whey  therefore,  because  it  contains  the  curd  part  of  milk.  With  regard  to  the 
other  constituents,  skim  milk  and  whey  are  very  similar.  The  whey  may  contain 
more  fat  than  the  skim  milk,  but  not  very  much.  With  regard  to  the  sugar  of  milk, 
whey  contains  about  the  same  amount  as  skim  milk ;  what  we  have  to  remember  is, 
that  skim  milk  is  of  greater  feeding  value  because  it  coun tains  thene  albuminoids. 

I  would  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  experiments  that  were 
mentioned,  conducted,  for  the  information  of  cheese-makers,  by  Dr.  Yan  Slyke,  with 
regard  to  butter  fat     (Table  already  inserted,  see  page  241). 

This  table  represents  to  you  not  isolated  instances,  not  samples  of  milk  from  fine 
herds,  bat  averages  of  large  quantities  of  milk,  the  experiments  extending  over  several 
moDths.  It  shows  you  what  has  been  the  result  of  making  milks  of  diffei*ent  qualities 
into  cheese.  The  accuracy  of  these  figures  is  vouched  for,  the  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  and  the  cheese  factory  simultaneously.  We  see  that 
milk  of  the  richness  of  3.35  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  contains  about  2.20  per  cent  of 
casein.  That  is  not  synonymous  with  the  term  albuminoids.  The  casein  is  the  part 
of  the  albuminoids  that  goes  into  the  cheese.  It  does  not  give  the  relation  of  the  fat 
to  the  whole  albuminoids;  but  the  relation  of  the  fat  to  the  part  that  is  coagulated 
hj  the  rennet  In  milk  of  3.35  per  cent  of  butter  fat  we  have  2.20  of  casein ;  in  other 
words,  this  means  that  there  was  .66  of  a  pound  of  casein  per  pound  fat  And  the  loss 
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of  fat  from  100  lbs  of  such  milk  was  .32  pounds,  and  9.55  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  lost  in 
the  whey.  Bat  that  is  not  important  in  oonnection  with  the  question  considered  jnst 
now.  The  next  column  shows  that  9.14  lbs  of  cheese  were  made  fh>m  100  lbs  of  milk 
containing  3.35  butter  fat.  Then  the  green  cheese  obtained  for  every  pound  of  fat  in 
the  milk  was  2.73.  Now  let  us  consider  the  milk  between  3.5  per  cent  and  4  per 
cent  fat.  There  is  still  M  lbs  of  casein  for  every  pound  of  fat.  That  is,  that  the 
casein  or  curd  increases  with  the  fat.  As  the  fat  went  up,  so  the  casein  increased. 
This  is  an  experiment  performed  in  the  laboratory,  corroborated  by  cheese  factory 
reports.  We  find  in  this  case  that  10.04  lbs  of  cheese  was  made  from  100  lbs  of  milk 
— the  richer  the  milk  the  larger  the  yield  of  cheese. 

(The  Professor  made  further  comparisons  on  the  chart.) 

Now,  with  the  richer  milk  is  there  any  more  fat  lost  in  the  whey  ?  The  numbers 
shown  are  practically  the  same.  So  there  is  no  more  fat  lost  in  the  whey  from  the 
the  richer  milk  in  the  whey  than  from  the  poorer  milk.  When  you  calcnlateon  the  per- 
centage of  faty  you  will  find  that  the  percentage  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey  is  less  rather  than 
greater  as  the  milk  grows  richer.  That  answers  the  objection  that  there  is  more  fat 
lost  with  the  rich  than  with  the  poor  milk.  The  amount  of  cheese  per  pound  of  fat 
is  practically  the  same  for  both  rich  and  poor  milk.  That  is  a  very  important  matter. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  you  over  all  the  details  of  this  chart,  a  study  of  it 
will  show  you  that  the  percentage  of  fat  is  a  true  measure  of  the  cheese  producing 
value  of  milk,  and  therefore,  that  the  milk  in  cheese  factories  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  Babcock  test. 

We  have  thus  answered  the  objections  to  the  Babcock  test,  and  further  showa 
that  a  good  butter  cow  is  a  good  cheese  cow.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  cow 
which,  because  she  gives  a  milk  rich  in  batter  fat,  gives  a  small  amount  of  curd.  As 
butter  fat  increases  in  the  milk,  so  do  the  curd  constituents  increase. 

Thursday  afternoon,  December  the  5th,  1895. 

MB.  WH£BKY  read  his  lecture,  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ 

The  necessary  appliances  for  the  production  of  fine  cheese  are  good  winter,  a 
first-class  building  site  and  factory,  first-class  equipments  and  furnishings,  a  first- 
class  maker,  and  first-class  milk. 

The  most  important  points  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cheese  are :  bringing  milk 
to  the  right  state  of  fermentation  for  setting,  or  adding  the  rennet ;  cutting,  stirring 
and  cooking  1o  leave  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  in  the  cheese ;  giving  the 
right  amount  of  acid  at  the  time  of  removing  the  whey ;  the  right  amount  of  hand  stir- 
ring after  the  whey  is  removed,  and  grinding  the  curd  at  the  right  time.  These  are 
the  first  principles  of  fine  cheese  making,  connected  by  so  many  details  that  I  can 
only  afford  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  most  important.  Of  these  five  points,  the  giving 
of  the  milk  the  right  fermentation  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  it  can  only  be 
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successfully  done  by  the  most  skilled  makers.  It  has  the  most  to  do  with  giving 
the  cheese  that  fine  aroma,  odor,  or  flavor,  that  is  so  much  admired  by  onr  cheese 
experts ;  it  also  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  smooth,  silky  texture  found  in 
oar  finest  cheese. 

The  most  correct  way  of  bringing  about  a  true  state  of  bacteria  fermentation 
is  what  we  term  a  ferment  starter,  which  we  manufacture  as  follows  :  save  over 
thirty  pounds  of  the  purest  milk  you  have,  aerate  it  well  to  take  in  the  ferment 
from  the  atmosphere  and  keep  it  at  a  temperature  that  will  produce  the  first 
pnre,  sour  ferment  flavor  or  acidity  when  ready  for  use  in  the  morning.  By  intro- 
ducing this  ferment  starter  into  your  vat  of  milk  you  overcome  or  destroy  many  of 
the  bad  odors  that  may  be  in  it,  and  start  the  growth  of  the  right  ferment  bacteria 
that  gives  it  a  beautiful  flavor  which  you  can  smell  all  day  long  through  the  process 
of  manufacturing,  a  flavor  peculiarly  pleasiD^  to  the  human  stomach,  that  has  often, 
through  mistaken  ideas,  been  attributed  to  water,  grass  and  other  causes. 

The  preparation  and  rise  of  this  ferment  starter  can  be  trusted  only  in  the 
hands  of  experience  and  skill.  If  your  milk  is  well  advanced  when  it  comes  in,  do 
not  put  the  ferment  in  until  just  before  setting  your  vat,  if  your  milk  is  very  sweet 
on  coming  in,  put  it  in  when  the  fii*st  cans  come,  and  heat  it  up  to  90°. 

By  using  judgment  in  its  use,  you  will  never  be  troubled  with  the  curd  standing 
too  long  in  the  whey,  and  will  get  through  with  your  work  about  the  same  time^ 
every  day  let  the  weather  be  warm  or  cold.  If  the  weather  is  warm  use  smaU^ 
quantities,  if  cold  use  large  quantities. 

The  cheese  that  I  have  made  on  the  quick  ferment  principle  have  been  pro- 
nounced the  finest  by  all  experts  who  have  judged  them. 

Milk  is  the  production  of  climatic  and  physical  circumstances  and  requires 
treatment  accoi*ding  to  its  own  peculiar  nature  and  locality.  This  difference  or 
treatment  consists  in  ripening  the  milk  more  or  less,  in  using  more  or  less  rennet,, 
in  cutting  the  curd  finer  or  coarser,  in  stirring  so  as  to  expel  more  or  less  moisture, 
m  giving  more  or  less  acid  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  whey,  in  hand  stirring 
more  or  less  afterwards,  leaving  it  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  pack,  and  using  more 
or  less  salt. 

By  skilful  application  of  the  means  now  in  use  and  the  varying  of  the  above 
treatment,  we  can  arrive  at  reasonably  uniform  results  in  all  localities. 

For  illustration : — If  the  milk  of  a  section  produces  by  ordinary  process  a  cheese 
too  hard,  dry  and  corky,  ripen  the  milk  more,  cut  coarser,  stir  less  in  the  whey^ 
heat  to  a  lower  temperature,  give  less  hand  stiiTing  after  the  removal  of  the  whey, 
grind  earlier,  and  use  less  salt. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  by  the  ordinary  process  the  cheese  is  soft,  rich,  pasty  and 
clung,  set  the  milk  sweeter,  cut  the  curd  softer  and  finer,  stir  so  as  to  expel  more 
moisture  while  in  whey,  heat  to  a  higher  temperature,  give  more  acid,  hand  stir 
dryer,  let  down  a  little  more  when  in  pack,  and  use  more  salt. 

These  rules  should  also  be  applied  so  as  to  produce  uniform  quality  in  the  same 
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section  different  yeai's  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  thus  enabling  us  to  pro- 
dace  uniform  cheese  throughout  Canada. 

MJEt.  Plamondon  : — I  should  like  to  know  why  so  much  butter-£ftt  is  lost  in  the 
press  in  the  July  season  ? 

Mb.  Whsbbt  : — It  has  always  varied  in  my  case  in  different  seasons,  and  it  is  a 
-4sure  case  of  loss  of  buttar-fat  when  it  is  letdown  too  far  when  in  pack.  I  tried  that  to 
any  satisfaction ;  I  even  kept  it  once,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  all  night,  and  it  waa 
astonishing  the  amount  of  butter  that  ran  out  the  next  day  in  pressing.  In  the  section 
that  I  have  charge  of,  we  have  to  stir  our  curd  very  dry,  &om  the  fact  that  there  ia 
-a  great  deal  of  butter-fat  in  it.  We  have  to  stir  it  very  dry,  and  whenever  that  is 
:the  case,  that  you  have  to  hold  it  a  longer  time  in  the  pack,  we  are  liable  to  get 
almost  too  much  butter.  I  have  had  more  trouble  in  providing  against  that  in  the 
district  of  Bedford,  that  I  ever  had  in  Western  or  Eastern  Ontario. 

Mb.  Plamondon  : — What  is  the  cause  of  a  floating  cui*d  ? 

Mb.  Whbbbt  :— Stinking  milk ;  nothing  else.  It  is  rotten  milk— I  had  a  case 
where  a  man  took  home  a  load  of  bran  and  mixed  that  with  a  large  quantity  of  whey 
and  fed  his  cows  with  it.    The  curd  came  to  the  top  the  next  morning. 

Mb.  Doonan  : — Do  you  not  think  that  this  is  the  question  to  be  answered  ?  If  the 
-curd  was  stirred  more  in  the  whey,  (and  if  it  is  firm  enough  in  the  whey  it  does  not 
require  so  much  stirring  after  the  whey  is  drawn),  you  would  have  less  loss  in  the 
l)utter-fat,  would  you  not  ? 

Mb.  Whxbbt  : — You  will  have  loss  by  using  it  too  roughly :  there  is  danger  of 
loss  on  an  average. 

Mb.  Doonan  : — I  don't  mean  to-  stir  roughly,  but  after  you  got  it  in  a  certain 
condition,  then  stir  so  as  to  get  the  moisture  out  of  it 

Mb.  Whebby  : — ^I  don't  believe  in  stirring  too  much  in  the  whey,  or  yet  stirring 
it  too  little.  There  is  a  reasonable  line  to  draw  in  both  cases.  But  we  have  had 
more  trouble  with  butter-fat  in  these  counties  in  the  past  season  than  any  time  in 
six  years  that  I  have  been  there. 

Mb.  Habvxt  : — Do  you  not  think  that  cooking  too  high  would  have  a  tendency 
to  ripen  the  butter-fat  in  the  cheese  ? 

Mb.  Whxbbt  : — I  should  not  like  to  raise  the  temperature.  We  did  cooking  as 
high  as  102  or  103.  I  should  not  like  to  go  beyond  that;  because  I  did  it  onoe, 
and  I  thought  it  was  injurious  to  the  flavor :  that  is,  high  cooking.  I  have  beard  of 
some  makers  last  year  cooking  as  high  as  108, 109  and  110.  I  have  tried  it,  and  1 
think  it  changes  the  flavor  of  your  cheese. 

ME.  HODGE. 
Manufaotubx  ot  and  Tbadx  in  oub  Canadian  Chxxbb. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

While  fully  realising  my  inability  to  appear  before  you  as  a  speaker,  or  to  do  M 
justice  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  present,  and  for 
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placing  my  name  among  the  list  of  those  who  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention.  I  can  only  hope  that  what  I  may  have  to  say  in  this  paper  may  be 
of  service  to  some  one,  and  shonld  snch  be  the  case,  I  shall  feel  that  it  has  been 
a  e^ood  thing  for  that  one  that  I  was  invited  to  address  you  this  evening. 

We  have  all  a  place  to  fill  in  this  life,  and  anything  that  is  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  well.  I  intend  to  be  veiy  plain  and  practical  in  my  remarks,  and  shall 
deal  with  the  subject  before  us  only  on  those  points  with  which  I  am  most  conversant. 

In  order  for  a  mechanic  to  produce  a  good  article,  it  is  necesnary  that  he 
shonld  have  the  proper  appliances  with  which  to  do  his  work ;  but  unless  this  same 
mechanic  uses  his  heart  and  brains  while  at  work  upon  the  article  in  course  of  con- 
stmction,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  flaws  will  be  discovered  when  the 
article  is  finished  and  placed  on  view  for  inspection. 

As  regard  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  we  will  fii-st  look  at  the  cheese-maker  as 
a  mechanic.  He  is  the  one  that  manufactures  the  article,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  first  see  that  the  appliances  necessary  are  in  order;  by  which  we  mean, 
that  he  should  see  that  his  factory  is  so  constiucted  as  to  prove  a  guarantee  on  all 
points  of  cleanliness.  It  has  been  said ''  cleanliness  "  is  next  to  '^  godliness,"  and  surely 
a  cheese  factory  should  be  as  clean  as  the  kitchen  and  surroundings  of  a  good,  con- 
scientious  cook,  who  is  anxious  to  put  before  those  for  whom  she  is  cooking  food  that 
has  been  prepared  with  all  due  regard  to  cleanliness;  and  while  we  said  above  that  the 
cheese-maker  is  a  mechanic,  we  also  say  he  is  a  cook,  a  mechanical  cook,  if  you  like ; 
he  prepares  food  that  you  and  I,  as  well  as  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
beings  across  the  sea,  have  to  eat 

Every  cheese  maker  knows  (or  should  know)  just  what  tools  he  requires  to  do 
his  work  well  with,  hence  we  will  say  no  more  on  this  point. 

In  regard  to  the  article  from  which  the  cheese  is  to  be  made,  let  me  say:  no 
baker  can  make  a  good  loaf  of  bread  out  of  sour  or  tainted  flour,  neither  can  a  cheese- 
maker  make  a  good  cheese  out  of  sour  or  tainted  milk,  and  he  certainly  cannot  make 
cheese  at  all  out  of  water,  though,  unfortunately,  some  patrons  of  cheese  factories 
seem  to  think  that  their  cheese-maker  can  use  sour  milk,  oi^  tainted  milk,  to  per- 
ction,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  (thoy  don't  think  to  imagine)  that 
their  cheese  maker  is  such  a  wonderful  man  that  he  can  make  cheese  out  of  water, 
hence  now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  man  that  has  added  a  little  of  this  liquid  to  his 
milk,  such  men  should  be  punished  and  punished  severely.  I  cannot  speak  too 
strongly  here,  I  am  not  sure  what  the  law  is  on  this  point,  but  I  think  it  wonld  come 
under  the  act  of  adulteration  of  food,  and  if  so,  there  is  a  punishment  for  such  an 
offence. 

We  often  meet  cheese  makers  who,  throngh  fear  of  losing  a  patron,  will  accept 
poor  milk,  because  he  is  afraid  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  patron  bringing  such 
milk;  but  better  lose  a  patron,  even  if  it  be  the  largest  patron  of  the  factory,  than  for 
a  good  man  to  lose  his  own  reputation  as  a  cheese  maker  as  well  as  spoil  the  milk  of 
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honest  and  consoientions  patrons,  and  bring  discredit  upon  the  name  of  the  factory 
he  represents. 

It  perhaps  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  when  a  patron  leaves  one 
factory  and  wishes  to  deliver  his  milk  to  another,  he  should  give  a  reason  for 
changing  to  the  cheese  maker  of  the  factory  he  wishes  to  deliver  his  milk  to;  and  if 
the  cause  for  changing  be  because  fault  has  been  found  with  his  milk  ft  would  be 
advisable  for  the  cheese  maker  to  be  on  his  guard  and  watch  him  closely  by  testing 
his  milk  often. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  fh>2en  milk.  A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  man  who,  for 
years,  has  been  a  first  class  cheese  maker,  and  has  made  for  one  faotoiy  for  a  long 
time  without  having  fault  found  with  his  cheese;  this  foil  his  patrons  were 
anxious  to  make  cheese  as  long  as  possible,  and  they  continued  to  bring  their  milk 
to  be  made  into  cheese.  One  morning,  when  the  milk  was  brought  to  the  factory, 
the  maker  found  it  was  frozen  and  very  properly  refused  to  received  it;  the  patrons 
were  angry  and  called  upon  the  directors,  who  made  up  their  mind  that  the  maker 
was  their  servant,  and  such  being  the  case  he  must  do  just  what  they  wished  and 
informed  the  maker  that  he  must  make  cheese  out  of  this  frozen  milk  or  give  up  his 
position.  He  calmly  informed  them  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  make  cheese 
out  of  frozen  milk,  and  that  as  far  as  giving  up  his  position  as  maker  in  that  factory 
was  concerned  he  wished  them  to  understand  that  he  weuld  not  make  for  them  again 
under  any  circumstances.  He  did  right  The  probabilities  are  that  the  people  most 
sorry  will  be  the  patrons,  as  a  good  maker,  like  the  one  referred  to,  never  need  go 
begging  for  a  place :  a  man  such  as  the  one  referred  to  is  always  wanted. 

I  want  to  say  something  now  upon  some  of  the  things  to  be  avoided  by  cheese 
makers.  1st,  filling  cheese.  Some  cheese  makers  seem  to  think  that  if  they  have  a 
few  pounds  of  curd  left  over  from  one  day  to  another  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  put  it  in  the  centre  of  a  cheese  the  next  day,  the  maker  fully  expecting 
that  the  buyer  will  not  discover  one  or  more  cheese  in  a  lot  so  filled.  The  maker 
may  be  right,  the  buyer  may  not  detect  the  trick,  but  depend  upon  it  somebody  will ;  if 
not  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  will  be  found  out  on  the  other  side,  and  it  may  happen 
that  the  person  cutting  the  cheese  will  be  the  fii*st  one  to  discover  it,  and  when  it  is 
detected  it  does  not  take  long  to  find  out  who  is  the  guilty  party.  A  cheese  maker 
guilty  of  such  an  action  is  injuring  himself,  his  factory,  and  his  patrons,  and  is 
bringing  Canadian  Cheese  into  disrepute  in  that  little  Isle  across  the  sea,  the  only 
place  where  his  goods  can  find  a  market.  Don't  spoil  good  curd  by  mixing  old  card 
with  it,  better  throw  it  away  altogether,  if  you  have  any  curd  left  over,  now  and  then; 
use  it  up  by  making  an  odd  small  cheese  for  which  you  can  find  a  ready  market 
among  your  patrons  or  store  keepers  in  the  locality :  I  would  suggest  a  hoop  of 
Stilton  shape  for  this  purpose. 

Twin  cheese. — Shippers  of  Canadian  cheese  and  receivers  of  the  same  in  Britain 
do  not  want  twin  cheese,  neither  do  they  want  flat  cheese,  in  short  a  cheese  averag* 
ing  70  to  75  lbs.  is  the  cheese  that  suits  the  trade  best,  but  when  a  shipper  finds  a 
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box  containing  twin  cheese  they  have  to  keep  them  oat  of  the  lot,  and  sell  them  for 
what  they  can  get.  Some  cheese  makera  seem  to  be  aware  of  all  this,  and  I  know  of 
cases  where  some  very  clever  work  has  been  done  in  order  to  have  all  these  twins 
pass  as  one  cheese.  I  have  known  of  two  small  cheeses  being  pat  together  and  a  second 
bandage  put  over  them ;  and  I  saw  a  box  sometime  ago  containing  two  cheeses  that 
was  detected  by  chance,  one  cheese  had  been  hollowed  oat  and  the  other  made  roanded 
on  top  and  the  one  neatly  fitted  into  the  other,  both  cheeses  greased  round  the 
sides,  and  another  bandage  pat  on.  This  cheese  was  retarned  to  the  salesman  of  the 
factory  in  order  that  he  may  know  that  the  man  who  did  this  work  was  a  genias. 

Sell  twin  cheeses  at  home  if  you  have  any  or  if  yoa  ship  them  put  a  mark  on 
them  and  be  prepared  to  take  whatever  a  bayer  can  pay  you  for  them. 

Make  your  cheese  uniform  in  size,  no  dealer  will  accept  a  lot  of  cheese  as  finest 
where  the  weights  run  from  30,  40  or  50  up  to  70  or  75  lbs.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  exercised  in  seeing  that  the  cheeses  do  not  rise  above  the  boxes :  this  means  damaged 
cheese  in  very  many  cases.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  cheese,  so  boxed,  with 
broken  edges,  and  of  course  where  this  happens  a  claim  for  discount  will  be  made, 
which  means  unpleasantness  on  both  sides. 

Inspectors. — ^I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  whereby 
competent  inspectors  may  be  protected,  and  those  who  are  not  competent  may 
be  weeded  out.  Cheese  buyers  often  hear  the  remark,  "  The  inspector  was  at  my 
factory  and  pronounced  my  cheese  ^  finest.' "  One  maker  we  know  of  this  season 
who  said,  ''  Mr.  — ,  the  inspector,  was  at  my  factory,  and  gave  me  a  certificate  saying 
^at  my  cheeses  were  not  only  *  finest,'  but  *  extra  finest,' "  while,  without  doubt,  I  con- 
sidered them  one  of  the  poorest  lots  shipped  to  my  firm  this  year.  We  declined  to 
accept  the  cheese  at  all  before  we  were  put  in  possession  of  the  said  certificate,  marked 
"  extra  finest,"  which,  needless  to  say,  we  never  got,  for  the  reason  that  no  such 
certificate  had  ever  been  given. 

Another  case,  of  which  the  highest  authority  on  cheese  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  aware  (I  mean  Mr.  McFarlane,  he  stands  something  over  six  feet)  ;  a  certain  party, 
known  to  some  here,  sold  his  cheese  to  a  local  buyer  not  100  miles  from  this  spot ; 
the  seller  informed  the  bu^^er  that  Mr.  McParlane  had  passed  them  as  finest,  and  the 
local  buyer  shipped  them  to  Montreal  and  paid  for  them.  The  cheese  arrived  and 
were  found  defective  in  many  points,  being  open,  off  in  flavor,  over  kept,  soft  and 
pasty,  some  actually  stinking.  Mr.  McFarlane  was  communicated  with  and  asked 
for  his  report,  which  when  given  agreed  exactly  with  that  given  above,  and  yet  this 
salesman  said,  without  a  blush,  that  Mr.  McFarlane  had  passed  them  as  finest. 

I  therefore  would  suggest  that  something  be  done,  and  some  plan  adopted,  where- 
by every  inspector  when  examining  cheese  in  a  factory  shall  give  a  certificate  stat- 
ing how  many  cheeses  he  had  examined,  ranging  from  date  to  date  as  seen,  and  that 
every  cheeee  so  examined  be  plainly  stamped ;  then,  should  trouble  arise,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
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Of  ooorse  it  must  be  fally  understood  that  when  an  inspector  examined  a 
lot  of  cheese  and  pronounced  them  '^  finest/'  that  no  factoryman  would  be  jostified 
in  holding  his  cheese  in  the  factory  until  they  had  become  strong,  over-ripe,  and 
otherwise  defective,  simply  because  an  inspector  had  given  a  certificate  stating  that 
the  cheese  were  '^  finest  *'  at  the  time  of  inspection.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters; 
and  in  my  opinion,  a  cheese  inspector  has  all  he  can  do  to  attend  to  his  business  as 
inspector,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  act  as  cheese  buyer  for  any  house.  I  know  of 
one  case  this  season  where  an  inspector,  representing  a  certain  section  or  coanty, 
spent  nearly  a  week  in  Montreal,  attending  to  the  sale  and  inspection  of  a  lot  of 
cheese  made  in  several  factories  that  he  had  bought  for  a  certain  house,  when  he 
should  have  been  at  his  post,  helping  makers  to  produce  a  class  of  cheese  of  such  a 
quality  that  would  not  require  anyone  to  go  to  Montreal  about,  as  far  as  quality  was 
concerned.  Of  course,  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  a  representative  of  one  or  more  fac- 
tories to  go  in  with  the  cheese,  but  I  maintain  this  duty  should  be  left  with  someone 
specially  appointed  as  is  done  in  very  many  cases,  but  not  with  an  inspector.  I  may 
say  that  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  house  in  Montreal  that  has  a  feeling  agaiost 
the  inspector  personally,  when  he  acts  in  the  capacity  of  buyer  or  salesman,  but  there 
is  so  much  that  a  good  instructor  can  do  in  the  county  or  district  he  represents,  that 
he  can  find  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  fully  occupied  among  his  factories  from  the 
day  his  factories  commence  operations  in  the  spring  until  the  day  the  doors  of  the 
factories  are  closed  in  the  fall. 

You  are  all  aware  how  much  has  been  said  regarding  French  cheese.  Some  people 
in  Britain  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  do  not  want  French  cheese  at  all ; 
why  I  cannot  tell.  There  are  others  who  say  nothing  about  French  cheese,  they  ask 
tor  finest  cheese  and  expect  to  get  finest  cheese,  and  they  care  not  whether  they  are 
made  by  an  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  a  Scotchman,  or  a  Frenchman,  in  fact,  if  a 
Celestial  from  China  made  the  cheese  and  it  were  of  the  finest  quality,  there  would 
be  no  questions  asked  as  to  which  country  the  man  that  made  the  cheese  represented. 

I  may  say  that  I  know  of  some  factories  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Province  of 
Qaebec  where  scarcely  a  word  but  French  is  spoken,  where  cheese  is  made  and 
shipped  to  Britain,  that  sells  alongside  of,  and  give  as  good  satis&ction  as  cheese  made 
in  any  part  of  Ontario.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  say,  that  for  some  years  we  have  had 
standing  orders  for  some  of  this  cheese  from  some  of  our  best  and  most  fastidions 
customers. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  in  some  of  our  so-called  French  sections,  there  are 
too  many  small  factories,  and  I  claim  that  this  is  one  reason  why  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  poor  cheese  made  in  these  sections.  I  know  (and  many  of  you  know),  of 
sections  where  there  are  three,  four  or  five  factories  huddled  together,  and  that  if 
all  the  patrons  were  to  deliver  their  milk  to  one  place,  it  would  only  mean  one  fair- 
sized  fkctory.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  a  number  of  these 
small  factories  wiped  out  of  existence,  as  where  this  sort  of  thing  exists,  it  only  means 
a  lot  of  trouble  to  makers,  buyers  and  all  concerned. 
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With  yoar  permission,  I  want  to  make  another  reference,  en  passant,  to  cheese- 
makers.  There  was  a  time  when  a  buyer  on  going  into  a  factory  was  met  by  a  man 
as  cheese-maker.  Where  are  we  today  ?  In  a  great  many  of  our  factories  in  this  prov- 
ince a  lad  goes  into  a  factory  as  assistant  or  helper,  he  has  been  there  one  season,  and 
during  the  winter  following  the  season  he  has  worked  as  an  assistant,  he  is  looking  for 
a  position  as  cheese-maker  to  take  fall  charge  of  a  factory.  This  is  a  mistake.  I 
maintain  that  a  man  is  not  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  factory  until  he  has  put  in 
at  least  three  or  five  years  as  assistant  or  apprentice,  and  I  hope  such  will  be  made 
compulsory.  It  is  necessary  in  all  branches  of  business,  where  good  workmanship 
is  required,  and  why  should  it  not  be  necessary  in  cheese-making  ? 

Have  boxes  to  fit  your  cheese  that  ai*e  made  of  the  best  material,  and  that  are 
well  made  and  that  have  proper  fitting  covers,  a  great  many  boxes  arrive  in  Montreal 
badly  smashed  owing  to  badly  fitting  covers. 

Don't  fail  to  use  scaleboards  on  top  and  bottom ;  merely  having  cap  cloths  on  the 
cheese  is  not  sufficient,  though,  in  my  opinion,  cap  cloths,  such  as  you  can  buy  now 
to  fit  your  cheese,  are  a  good  thing. 

See  that  the  cheese  when  weighed  are  not  weighed  too  close ;  they  lose  weight 
quickly;  and  see  that  the  weights  are  put  on  the  box  plainly  and  in  the  right  place. 

If  yon  have  a  day's  make  of  poor  cheese,  (if  you  have,  you  know  it),  mark  them 
with  an  X  below  the  weight,  where  it  is  sure  to  be  seen,  as  e^ery  receiver  takes  the 
the  weights  of  your  cheese  before  shipping  them. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hodge  made  some  remarks  on  the  classification  of  cheese  by 
the  buyers,  and  on  its  sale  in  England.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  making  of 
"  hay  cheese." 

The  acting  president,  Mr.  Foster,  requested  Prof.  Shutt  to  answer  any  questions 
in  reference  to  his  lecture  or  the  charts  that  were  shown  on. 

Mb.  Uagfablani: — What  is  the  best  thing  to  feed  with  whey  to  pigs  and 
calves?  Because  most  of  the  people  make  cheese  in  the  summer  time,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  best  thing  to  feed  with  that  whey. 

Prop.  Shdtt  : — Whey,  as  noticed  this  morning,  is  poor  in  albuminoids  (organic 
constituents  of  food,  rich  in  nitrogen  and  in  fat).  You  have  to  see  that  is  supple- 
mented by  materials  that  contain  fat  and  albuminoids.  I  would  suggest  grains  of 
various  kinds,  and  specially  linseed  cake  and  corn  meal.  Seek  to  supply  by  such 
means  the  constituents  necessary  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  The  coarse  fodders 
will  not  do  this ;  it  must  be  a  concentrated  feed  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned.  Lin- 
seed meal  is  food  of  a  highly  concentrated  character ;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
albuminoids,  and  consequently  would  supply  the  elements  that  whey  is  lacking  in. 
Com  meal  is  rich  in  fat  and  will  supply  the  lack  of  whey  in  it.  With  regard  to 
clover :  clover  is  a  fodder  which  is  also  particulai'ly  rich  in  albuminoids.  Clover 
hay,  weight  for  weight,  is  more  valuable  than  timothy,  because  it  supplies  in  lai'ge 
quantity  these  albuminoids  that  I  have  spoken  of. 
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Ma.  Barnard  : — ^While  Prof.  Shutt  speaks  on  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  ask 
some  explanations  upon  the  advisability  of  using  straw  in  connection  with  ensilage 
and  the  very  best  of  clover  and  other  rich  food.  Straw  is  poor  food  taken  alone: 
but  sometimes  with  rich  food  it  is  useful.  I  should  like  to  have  the  professor's 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  would  recommend  straw  with  rations  of  silage  with  pease 
or  clover  fodder  containing  a  very  high  pi-oporlion  of  nitrogen  ? 

Prop.  Shutt  : — ^I  presume  you  refer  to  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Bbrnard  : — ^Yes. 

Profp.  Shutt  : — ^We  have  to  recognise  this  fact  as  to  foods;  they  are  not  all  of 
the  same  value.  We  have  to  understand  the  digestive  capacity  of  the  animal  we  are 
feeding ;  because  the  digestion  of  food  depends  on  the  character  of  the  animal  consam- 
ing  it.  For  instance,  ruminants,  sheep  and  cows,  can  extract  from  straw  what  pigs  are 
not  able  to  get.  Different  animals*  require  different  kinds  of  foods  because  their 
digestive  organs  and  digestive  fluids  are  different.  Speaking  of  straw  with  regard  to 
cattle :  there  is  straw  and  straw.  We  have  experimented  catting  hay  at  different 
periods  of  growth,  and  we  find  it  increases  in  value  up  to  a  certain  point  and  after- 
wards begins  to  deteriorate,  and  the  longer  the  hay  is  left  after  it  is  in  that  condition, 
the  poorer  it  becomes ;  not  only  less  digestible  but  poorer  in  the  more  valuable 
constituents  of  food.  The  same  may  be  said  of  straw.  At  first,  in  the  early  stages  of 
gi*owth,  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  albuminoids,  but  after  it  dries  and 
becomes  hard,  it  loses  its  good  qualities  in  some  degree.  As  the  grain  becomes  fnllj 
ripe  the  straw  becomes  poorer  as  food.  The  straw  is  harvested  when  the  grain  is 
mature.  We  grow  it  for  the  gi*ain  and  only  secondarily  for  the  value  there  may  be 
in  the  straw.  Straw,  cut  before  the  grain  is  fully  ripe,  has  more  food  sralue  than  that 
cut  later.  The  straw  of  oats  is  of  more  value  than  wheat  straw.  I  consider  that  a 
certain  amount  of  good  straw  should  form  a  part  of  every  ration.  It  is  possible  that 
when  given  with  more  nutritious  foods  a  greater  return  is  obtained  than  when  given 
alone. 

Cows  can  extract  considerable  nutriment  from  straw.  Further  than  this,  cattle 
require  bulky  food  by  virtue  of  the  conformation  and  size  of  their  digestive  organs. 
There  must  be  a  sufficiency  in  the  stomach  of  the  cow  in  order  that  she  may  properly 
digest  it ;  in  order  that  the  function  of  digestion  may  proceed  regularly.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  keep  cows  economically  and  in  good  health,  by  giving  them  nothing 
but  concentrated  food.  The  digestion  would  be  deranged.  We  must  have  something 
to  fill  them  up,  so  to  speak.  Hay,  straw,  silage,  and  all  coarse  forage  crops,  are 
suitable  for  that  purpose.  We  must  see  that  while  we  have  the  right  proportion  of 
albuminoids  and  fatty  matter,  this  6oncentrated  food  must  be  mixed  with  bulky 
fodder,  which,  in  itself,  may  not  give  much  nourishment,  but  allows  the  gastric  juices 
to  work  to  advantage.  The  mechanical  condition  of  food  has  much  to  do  with  its 
digestibility  —  and  for  that  reason  chaffed  food  is  advised.  Thoroughly  mix  the 
grain  with  the  chaffed  coarse  folder.  Thus,  we  know  that  oats  are  above  all 
as  concentrated  food  for  horees.   That  has  been  looked  into  again  and  again.   The 
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albuminoids  are  not  there  in  a  larger  proportion  than  in  wheat.  Their  value  for  horses 
seems  rather  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  ground  oats  do  not  make  a  sticky  paste  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse,  like  ground  wheat  would  do.  Thus  there  is  a  greater  opportu. 
Ditj  for  the  digestive  fluids  to  act.  It  becomes  more  intimately  and  finely  mixed  with 
the  saliva  in  the  horse's  mouth. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Barnard :  cattle  can  extract  a  large  amount  of 
nutriment  from  straw ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  iBti*aw  will  do  much  in  bringing 
about  that  proper  condition  of  the  food  by  which  the  digestive  fluids  can  act  upon  it 
Id  the  best  manner. 

Joseph  Ward  : — ^To  go  back  to  the  Babcock  test :  tice  on  the  chart,  Pro- 

fessor, in  the  last  column  but  one,  that  the  milk  lowest  in  fat  gives  9.14  of  cheese, 
aud  milk  highest  in  fat  gives  13.32,  which  is  nearly  one  half  more.  I  understand 
that  these  tests  were  taken  in  New  York ;  if  they  had  been  taken  in  this  country,  the 
present  method  would  be  more  defective  because  there  must  be  only  a  fi*action  of 
difference  here.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  average  test  of  our  milk  here  in  Lower 
Canada  ? 

Prof.  Shutt  : — ^I  have  not  any  data  with  reference  to  the  matter  with  me.  The 
data  on  this  chart  were  taken  at  New- York,  but  they  represent  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  quality,  taken  on  the  whole,  of  our  milk.  In  certain  sections  where  the  product 
is  well  looked  after,  the  quality  is  higher ;  but  I  think  that  3.50  of  butter  fat  will 
represent  the  average  of  our  milk. 

Mb.  Patton  : — In  Chateauguay  4.05  would  be  the  average  of  our  cows,  just  now. 

M.  Chapais  : — ^I  saw  in  the  reports  of  the  Ontario  Dairy  Association,  that  for 
ten  years  the  amount  of  milk  necessary  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese  was  10.44.  Our 
Dairy  Association  in  this  Province,  by  taking  an  average  through  the  syndicates, 
shows  that  of  our  milk  it  requires  only  9.55  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese.  I  think  these 
the  only  data  we  have  to  this  date  about  the  richness  of  milk  for  Ontario  and  (Quebec. 
Id  the  French  region  below  Quebec,  we  have  had  for  five  years  1 0  J  pounds  of  cheese 
per  100  lbs.  of  milk,  i.e.,  9.19  lbs.  of  milk  to  the  pound  of  cheese. 

M.  Tachs  : — For  three  years,  in  Beauce  county,  three  factories  joined  together 
gave  an  average,  during  three  years,  from  3,000  tests,  of  4.10,  giving  between  4.50 
and  4.60  of  finished  butter.  This  is  for  all  the  space  of  time,  calculated  in  the  average 
tests  between  the  fifteenth  of  May  until  the  10th  of  November  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Whsrrt: — The  average  tests  that  I  have  made  in  Brome  county  this  year 
are  4.10.     That  was  out  of  milk  just  as  it  came  in. 

Bespecting  the  representations  of  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Woodward  in  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  upon  the  award  of  certain  prizes  at  the  Montreal 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Barnard  answered  that  the  matter  of  the  report  in  question  had  been 
left  to  a  special  committee,  that  was  studying  the  subject  and  was  not  ready  to  give 
their  report  to-day.  The  Directors  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  say  whether  5iey 
have  to  make  a  report  or  not. 
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Mr.  Woodward's  representations  were  especially  in  regard  to  Stanstead  County, 
which  he  claims  had  secured  the  highest  point  in  a  certain  competition,  and  yet  had 
received  no  prize  at  all. 

Mr.  Foster  represented  that  the  matter  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee to  report ;  the  details  would  be  gone  into  and  satisfactory  explanations 
given  and  published,  and  the  interested  parties  were  free  to  attend  upon  the  com- 
mittee and  give  any  explanations  they  wished. 

M.  Taohb  : — Will  Professor  Robertson  furnish  us  with  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments carried  on  at  the  experimental  farm  establishing  a  comparison  between  salted 
and  unsalted  batter,  of  which  I  saw  two  or  three  samples  in  a  box  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  ? 

Prof.  Bobbbtson  : — ^The  tests  were  being  made  as  to  the  preservation  of  batter 
and  are  not  finished.  The  batter  is  still  being  held  and  is  to  be  examined  once 
more.  So  fai*,  the  tests  show  that  the  batter  could  be  kept  very  well  without  much 
salt,  if  kept  in  the  pi-oper  way. 

I  have  a  question  which  has  been  sent  up  as  to  frozen  corn  for  silage  :  whether 
fix>zen  corn  in  a  field  loses  much  of  its  substance  before  being  put  into  the  silo.  The 
freezing  in  the  field  stops  the  growth  and  the  crop  gains  nothing  more.  If  it  is 
frozen  after  it  has  attained  its  growth,  it  loses  nothing  when  it  is  put  into  the  silo : 
it  is  as  nourishing  as  if  it  was  taken  at  the  end  of  its  growth. 

Mb.  Fostsb  : — I  have  also  a  question  to  submit.  I  notice  in  the  papers  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  Parliament  about'  dairying,  and  with  regard 
to  the  lactation' period  of  our  cqws.  I  think  this  is  important  and  that  there  should 
be  an  expression  of  the  convention  upon  that  subject.  M.  Bernatchez  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  cow  needs  rest. 

PaoF.  EoBEBTSON  : — ^Being  asked  to  say  something  about  the  milking  period  of 
cows,  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  advocated,  what  I  have  taken  from  observation  and 
experience.  The  cow  is  not  kept  for  ornamental  uses.  She  is  kept  for  working 
purposes.  The  average  cow  in  the  province  of  Quebec  should  work  for  ten  months 
in  the  year,  and  she  should  have  two  months  in  which  to  finish  growing  her  calf. 
The  flavor  of  the  milk  is  not  very  nice  within  two  months  of  the  period  of  calving. 
The  cow  needs  no  rest  beyond  that.  If  she  can  be  milked  eleven  months  from  the 
time  of  taking  a  rest,  none  the  worse ;  but  the  milk  is  not  nice  to  be  used  for  human 
food  or  for  butter,  bo  I  should  not  like  to  advise  having  the  milking  period  longer 
than  ten  months.  You  will  find  it  will  pay  you  to  have  all  your  cows  calve  at  not 
the  same  season.  K  you  desire  calves  in  September,  make  some  of  them  calve  then. 
In  the  oixlinaiy  course,  they  will  calve  in  the  spring  with  regularity.  They  will  calve 
at  any  season  you  please.  It  will  pay,  and  you  will  make  more  butter  and  cheese,  and 
that  of  a  better  quality  by  having  some  cows  come  in  at  all  seasons.  Make  cheese  five 
months,  or  five  months  and  a  half,  and  butter  the  rest  of  the  year.  Then,  cows  will 
earn  enough  for  you.    A  cow  is  not  worn  out  by  working  hard.    The  cow  that 
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spends  all  the  winter  in  resting  does  not  win  any  honors.  The  cow  that  milks  all 
winter,  keeps  well ;  bat  those  that  have  been  resting  are  the  ones  needing  to  be 
"tailed  up**  in  the  spring.  So  it  does  not  pay  to  let  them  rest  too  long  at  your 
expense. 

The  Branding  of  Gheesx. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  branding  of  cheese.  The  matter  has>^ 
been  discussed  quite  fully,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  at  Ottawa,  while  Parlia- 
ment was  in  session.  A  Bill  was  brought  requiring  the  branding  of  the  name  of  the 
month  in  which  the  cheese  was  made  on  the  cheese.  I  don't  favor  that,  because  it  is 
not  a  good  thing  to  do  a  good  thing  at  a  wrong  time.  Laat  March  and  April,  myself 
and  others  who  were  watching^'the  trade,  thought  there  would  be  very  low  prices  in 
the  summer  time.  If  the  Bill  had  passed  compelling  the  branding  of  the  cheese,  and 
the  prices  had  gone  down,  as  they  did,  people  would  have  said :  '^Look  what  the 
Legislatui-e  did.  It  has  put  the  price  of  cheese  right  down."  So  I  reported  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture:  "I  don't  favor  the  putting  of  the  name  of  the  month  on 
cheese  this  year.    It  may  do  harm,  and  should  be  left  alone  for  a  year." 

With  r^ard  to  putting  the  month  when  the  cheese  was  made  on  the  cheese,  I 
don't  see  any  advantage  in  it,  except  as  a  record.  But  for  the  transaction  of  business,. 
I  prefer  putting  a  figure  to  designate  the  date  rather  than  the  name  of  the  month, 
^0  that  nobody  would  be  in  a  position  to  beat  down  the  prices  on  account  of  prejudice,. 
in  the  manner  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hodge  in  his  admirable  address.  Cheese  buyers  are* 
quite  willing  always  to  use  th^ir  efforts,  and  all  the  arguments  they  can,  to  get  the 
best  value  from  the  man  that  sells  to  them.  Now,  if  you  have  cheese  marked  "  June  *' 
and  "  July,"  and  the  cheese  buyer  contends  this  is  good  cheese,  but,  in  England, 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  June  and  July  made  cheese,  and  I  can't  give  you  as 
much  this  year  as  though  they  were  not  branded.  The  cheese  buyers  are  subtle 
enough  to  use  that  argument,  if  *' June"  and  ''July"  are  branded  on  the  cheese. 
The  buyers  are  arguing  down,  and  you  salesmen  are  arguing  up.  The  Canadiau 
buyers  also  might  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  buyers :  they  are  standing  between 
you  and  them.  The  English  buyer  says :  *'  I  want  5,000  boxes  of  finest  cheese  for 
Xovember  delivery."  And  the  Englishman  does  not  care  what  mark  there  is  on  the 
outside ;  he  wants  to  sell  the  cheese  on  its  merits,  and  he  does  not  like  to  have 
*•  June  "  and  **  July  "  on  his  cheese.  It  questionable  whethef  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  *'  June  "  and  "  July  "  branded  on  your  cheese.  But  a  figure  does  not  excite* 
prejudice.  So,  while  I  would  recommend  the  manufacturers  to  use  a  distinguishing: 
mark  or  figure  for  recording  purposes,  I  would  not  stir  up  the  prejudices  of  the-' 
people.     Then,  the  consumers  would  have  no  handle  to  use  against  us. 

We  have  managed  to  get  a  good  trade  for  cheese  in  England  under  the  name  of 
''  Canadian  " ;  that  is  the  only  name  quoted  on  the  markets  of  England  to  our 
advantage.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  this  word  ''  Canadian  "  branded  on  all  our 
cheese  going  to  England  or  elsewhere,  and  I  also  favor  the  using  of  a  registered 
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factory  number  on  every  cheese.  We  should  in  that  way  have  something  more  than 
competition  going  on  between  Canada  and  the  States,  between  Canada  and  Australia 
and  other  countries,  we  should  have  very  wholesome  rivalry  amongst  ourselves  in 
England.  I  should  like  to  see  friendly  rivalry  between  Brockville  and  St.  Hyacinthe, 
Perth  and  Cowansville,  Belleville  and  London,  Listowel  and  Ingei-soll,  so  that  the 
manufacturer  in  each  would  strive  to  have  ohe.ese  the  best  of  all  the  Canadian  cheese. 

Now  it  has  been  mentioned  that  there  has  been  cheese  made  in  this  Province 
which,  when  sold  in  England,  sold  as  high  as  the  very  best  English,  or  the  best 
fi*om  Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Canada  ;  and  this  almost  exclusively  from  French 
districts.  That  may  be  ;  but  let  me  ask  this,  do  the  factories  where  these  cheese 
are  made,  that  sell  up  to  the  best  Listowels  in  England,  do  they  get  Listowel  prices 
for  the  cheese  from  the  French  speaking  districts  ? 

Unknown  : — They  get  Brockville  prices. 

Prof.  Eobebtson  : — It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  shippers  of  cheese,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  factories,  if  extra  good  quality  was  recognised  as  such, 
and  paid  for  as  such,  no  matter  where  found.  So  I  have  favored  giving  each  factory 
a  chance  to  register  its  own  brand  and  number,  so  that  no  other  factory  shall  be 
allowed  to  use  that  brand  or  number.  For  instance ;  if  the  factory's  brand  is  1005  no 
other  factory  in  the  Dominion  could  use  that  number.  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner,  a  number  would  bo  assigned  to  each.  The  customer  in  England  might. 
know  in  that  way  his  favorite  cheese  bearing  the  number  1005,  and  this  would  secure 
for  that  manufacture  an  excellent  reputation  on  demand.  Every  factory  would  have 
its  own  number,  and  it  should  be  made  illegal  for  any  other  to  use  the  brand  except  the 
one  registered  in  its  own  name.  We  ought  to  have  the  word  ''Canadian  "  denoting  the 
general  standard  of  quality,  and  then  we  ought  to  make  it  possible  for  localities  or 
Provinces  to  register  another  part  of  the  brand.  First,  there  would  be  "  Canadian,"  i 
then  on  the  lower  part  there  would  be  the  name  of  the  Province,  and  in  the  centre! 
the  registered  number,  1005  or  whatever  it  might  be.  For  instance,  all  the  numbers 
up  to  2000  might  be  for  Ontario,  and  from  that  to  4000  for  Quebec  ;  making  eacb 
section  into  blocks  of  numbers,  leaving  room  between  them  for  new  factories.  So  an 
English  buyer  would  be  able  to  tell  where  the  cheese  was  made.  That  would  give  I 
chance  to  every  manufacturer  to  have  his  cheese  known  by  the  customers  under  hii 
own  number,  thus  exciting  the  keenest  competition  for  the  make  of  the  best  factories 

I  desire  to  say  further  to  you,  that  we  have  in  the  city  of  Montreal  an  oiiicia 
inspector  of  cheese.  He  has  been  there  all  the  summer  and  has  not  been  very  cite) 
employed  as  yet,  but  will,  possibly,  be  more  frequently  employed  hereafter.  I  wai 
to  advertise  some  of  his  functions  or  uses.  I  think  his  presence  and  work  there  ar 
essential  in  the  interest  of  the  producers  and  the  buyers  of  cheese.  It  has  been  aaii 
two  or  three  times  in  this  convention  that  cheese  may  have  certain  faults.  I  hav 
never  seen  a  wholly  faultless  cheese,  and  I  don't  expect  I  ever  shall.  There  most  b 
some  faults  somewhere  ;  it  may  be  a  little  too  dry,  or  a  little  too  soff,  to  please  som< 
body.    You  will  remember  Mr.  Ayer's  speech,  wherein,  which  discussing  the  value  o 
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the  cheese  buyer  to  the  cheese  trade,  he  said  this : — '^  How  will  you  find  out  to  what 
market  to  send  firm  cheese,  and  where  to  send  soft  cheese,  etc."  After  the  cheese  is 
sent  in  to  the  warehouse,  if  you  have  firm  cheese,  the  buyer  may  say: — **  This  is 
firm  cheese,  this  will  not  satisfy  my  customer  :  he  wants  soft  cheese."  But  it  was 
his  business  to  know  before  buying  your  cheese  whether  it  would  satisfy  his  customer 
or  not. 

Another  point  is  this ;  when  a  buyer,  doing  a  great  sei*vice  to  you,  has  bought 
anything  at  a  fall  price,  he  takes  it  to  Montreal,  whei*e,  if  the  cheese  and  the  market 
both  satisfy  him,  he  receives  it  without  a  murmur,  but  if  either  does  not  please 
him  he  takes  it  only  at  a  lower  price.  That  manufacturer  may  suffer  "  the  cut  '* 
although  the  cheese  was  all  right  for  another  market.  S^  it  is  the  buyer's  business 
to  see  that  the  cheese  is  the  style  he  wants,  before  or  when  ho  buys  it.  If  the 
cheese  has  a  cracked  surface,  it  is  inferior  cheese  in  all  markets ;  if  it  has  open  holes, 
it  is  inferior  in  all  markets;  if  it  not  well  shaped,  it  is  inferior  in  all  markets;  if  it 
has  distinctive  faults,  they  are  distinctive  faults  in  all  markets.  The  buyei*s  can 
take  delivery  of  them  or  not.  We  want  the  inspector  in  Montreal  clothed  with  such 
i^ufficient  authority ;  then,  if  he  finds  the  cheese  complained  of  is  good  cheese,  accoi*d- 
ing  to  the  Canadian  brand  of  cheese,  the  buyer  must  take  it  at  the  price  agi*eed  on, 
whether  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  his  customers  or  not.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
making  a  buyer  buy  if  he  does  not  want  to  buy,  but  if  he  wants  to  shirk  his  bargain 
and  thus  preventing  othera  fi*om  buying,  he  his  bound  to  fulfil  his  agreement.  We 
most  protect  ourselves  against  getting  less  than  we  should  get.  This  inspector  at 
Montreal  is  there  to  act  fairly  by  all  parties.  His  work  should  put  the  trade  on  a 
fairer  basis,  and  make  the  buyers  more  careful. 

I  should  like  it  known  that,  next  year,  the  inspector  will  be  to  the  front,  in  order  to 
eiisare  that  the  treasurer  shall  get  the  price  that  the  salesman  sold  it  for.  Anything 
our  department  has  done,  or  intends  to  do,  has  nothing  in  it  to  injure  the  interests  of 
any  of  the  parties  concerned,  to  the  detriment  of  our  cheese  business.  Patrons, 
makers  or  buyera,  one  can't  do  injury  to  either  of  the  three  without  hurting  the 
whole  business.  The  inspector  must  do  his  work ;  it  will  not  injure  the  buyer  and  it 
will  help  the  cheese  maker.  When  he  makes  a  fine  cheese  he  will  not  lose  part  of  his 
wages  because  his  cheese  happens  to  be  a  little  too  firm  or  a  little  too  soft,  or  of  a 
-ertain  flavor,  or  of  a  certain  texture  unsuitable  to  a  particular  customer.  The 
patrons  in  that  way  will  be  encouraged.  These  men  will  do  their  best  to  create 
wealth  in  the  country  where  the  laws  are  just  and  fair  and  well  administered.  The 
inspector's  work  will  be  fair  for  all  three  classes  and  will  make  this  dairy  industry 
more  prosperous. 

Mr.  Foster: — Don't  you  think  Professor  that  this  matter  of  recoixling  the  dif- 
^tjrent  factories  is  a  most  important  one  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  iiecure  legislation  in  the  different  Provinces  ? 

Prof.  Eobbrtson  : — ^My  impression  is  that  legislation  will  be  passed  along  that 
line  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament ;  so  that  every  manufacturer  shall  have 
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the  right  to  register  a  number  at  head-quaii.era  at  Ottawa,  be  authorised  to  use  it, 
and  everybody  else  be  forbidden  to  use  it.  Every  one  would  have  their  own  goods 
under  their  own  brand. 

A  good  thing,  as  far  ad  you  can  do  it,  would  be  to  establish  Boards  of  Trade,  and 
sell  your  goods  at  them.  If  you  organise  good  Boards  of  Trade  and  sell  goods  at 
specified  prices,  you  will  have  the  best  factories  recognised,  other  factories  will  copy 
their  methods,  and  the  whole  thing  will  be  put  on  a  safe  basis. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  W.  A.  GRANT. 

Jfr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

The  foundation  and  success  of  the  dairy  industry,  like  every  other  successful 
business,  depends  upon  the  honesty  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted.  TVe 
cannot  make  men  honest  by  act  of  Parliament ;  we  also  know  that  everybody  is  sel- 
fish to  a  gi*eater  or  less  extent,  and  always  will  be,  and  this  industi*y  is  progr^sing 
like  every  other  by  the  sui-vival  of  the  fittest.  When  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down 
together,  the  lamb  will  be  inside  the  lion. 

Mr.  Grant  took  exception  to  Pi^ofessor  Robertson's  statement  concerning  Mr. 
Hodge's  address,  to  his  attitude  towards  cheese  buyers,  and  to  some  of  his  methods^ 
upon  which  the  trade  shoujd  be  conducted,  as  they  were  calculated\to  disturb  the 
confidence  now  existing  between  the  cheer^e  shippers  and  the  factorymen,  and  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

What  is  to  be  desired  more  than  anything  dlse  is  confidence ;  it  is  the  lack  of 
confidence  and  not  the  lack  of  money  that  brings  about  commercial  crises  and  panics, 
and  I,  for  one,  will  never  try  to  stir  up  any  feeling  whence  there  may  arise  any  lack 
of  confidence  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  I  have  not  heard  of  even  one  law- 
suit between  any  shipper  and  factoryman  in  the  eight  years  that  I  have  been  in 
Montreal . 

With  regard  to  the  Government  inspector  at  Montreal,  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
refer  to  myself,  yet,  in  justice  to  the  position  which  I  occupy,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
bought  over  200,000  boxes  of  cheese  this  season,  besides  4,000  or  5,000  packages  of 
butter,  and  but  one  man  asked  me  to  have  his  cheese  inspected  by  the  Government 
inspector ;  that  is,  I  think,  a  fair  proof  that  the  men  dealing  with  me  were  satisfied 
with  my  judgment,  and  I  can  say  for  one,  and  I  say  it  proudly,  that  I  have  been  in 
business  for  fifteen  years  shipping  cheese  and  butter,  both  from  New  York  and 
Montreal,  and  have  never  been  sued  by  any  factoryman  or  any  person  in  the  buai- 
ness,  and  neither  have  I  sued  anybody  else.  Perhaps,  many  times,  I  have  been  in 
the  wrong,  but  the  men  dealing  with  me  were  lenient  to  me  as  I  have  been  to  them. 
We  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  confidence  that  exists  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller  by  any  mere  talk,  and  when  we  consider  that  from  twelve  to  fourteen  million 
dollars  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  is  annually  sold  in  Canada,  it  is  really  remarkable 
that  such  a  vast  amount  of  money  should  be  dealt  in  with,  practically,  no  friction. 
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Now,  my  idea  regarding  the  way  a  part  of  this  businesa  should  be  managed  is 
that  every  cheese  and  butter-maker  throughout  the  Dominion  should  pass  an  exam- 
ination and  be  certificated  before  making  either  article.  The  maker  should  have 
the  power  of  returning  any  bad  milk ;  he  should  also  have  authority  to  compel  every 
patron  contributing  to  the  factory  to  send  him  a  sample  of  the  water  from  which  the 
cows  drink,  and  he  himself  should  be  compelled,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  send  such 
samples  every  month  to  the  Government  chemist  for  analysis.  Now,  if  the  cheese-maker 
had  the  power  of  refusing  milk  that  he  thought  was  not  fit  for  use,  the  patron  could 
not  take  it  to  the  next  factory,  and  this  would  stop  a  lot  of  antagonistic  feeling  between 
the  pati-ons  and  the  factory.  What  is  done  about  delivering  milk  to  the  factory  in 
dirty  milk  cans  ?  The  patron  says :  "  There  is  your  milk,  take  it,"  that  man  has 
twenty  or  thirty  cows  probably.  The  factoryman  or  the  maker  says  :  '*  You  have 
bad  milk,'*  and  the  patron  invariably  replies,  "  Well,  you  will  have  to  take  it  and  do 
the  best  you  can  with  it;  if  not,  I  shall  go  to  the  other  factory."  Then,  the  burden 
falls  upon  the  maker,  and  he  does  the  best  he  can  with  it,  and  the  consequence  is 
either  bad  cheese  or  bad  butter,  and  as  the  maker  generally  guarantees  to  make  a 
tirst-class  article,  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  maker  is 
frequently  the  loser  on  this  a<!Counl,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  on  account  of  the 
cut  in  price,  has  worked  part  of  the  year  for  nothing,  or  even  at  a  loss.  My  sympathy, 
I  may  say,  is  wholly  with  the  makers.  If  a  maker,  through  spite  or  any  ill-feeling, 
.•should  refuse  to  receive  good  milk  from  any  patrons  at  the  factory,  and  the  same  is 
known  to  be  so,  his  certificate  should  be  cancelled  or  should  bo  suspended  for  a 
given  time.  I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Robertson  tbat  cheese  should  be  paid  for 
according  to  quality. 

Here,  Mr.  Grant  asked  Mr.  Robertson  how  the  Prince  Edward's  Island  cheese 
was  paid  for  two  years  previously,  and  Prof.  Robertson  replied  that  it  was  all  paid 
for  at  one  price.  Mr.  Grant  replied  that  he  had  seen  the  cheese,  and  that  the 
quality  had  varied  fully  as  much  as  Jc.  per  lb.  in  several  of  the  lots,  and  Mr.  Grant 
continuing,  said  that  it  was  an  extremely  diflScult  matter  to  pay  always  according 
to  quality,  because  there  were  times  when  for  some  reason  or  another,  one  of  the 
tfe^t  factories  might  go  wrong,  and  if  this  factory  got  less  than  its  neighbour  and 
V'ce  versa,  it  would  create  discord  and  bad  feeling ;  consequently,  one  had  to  do  the 
lebt  one  could  under  the  circumstances.  In  this  regard,  in  trying  to  please  cvery- 
l/xiy.  we  should  please  nobody.  Now,  for  example,  if  1  were  to  go  into  a  section  to 
buy  20  factories,  the  fii^st  factory  accepts,  say,  9c.,  the  second  demands  and  I  give  a 
fraction  more,  and  so  on  until  every  factory  is  bought.  At  the  time,  everybody  is 
qciite  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has  beaten  the  last  factory  sold,  but  when 
all  is  known  at  the  end,  the  only  man  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  is  the  man  who  has 
^t»ld  for  the  highest  price  of  the  whole  twenty,  and  the  chances  are  that  some  of  the 
l»est  factories  would  be  sold  from  ^c.  to  Jc.  a  lb.  less,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
poorest  factory  might  even  receive  the  highest  price;  consequently,  in  trying  to 
pleas^e  all,  I  should  please  only  one,  and  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  buy  its  cheese 
ai.'ain. 
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Prop.  Bobertson  : — There  are  three  points  in  Mr.  Grant's  address  I  want  to 
correct.  In  the  first  place  there  has  been  a  veiy  great  deal  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  sellers  towards  and  in  the  receivei^s  of  cheese  in  Montreal.  1  don't  wish  in 
any  way  to  destroy  any  of  that  confidence ;  but  the  experience  of  some  of  these  men 
caused  them  to  have  less  confidence,  and  they  wanted  an  inspector  appointed.  The 
presence  of  an  inspector  is  the  very  thing  that  will  inspire  confidence.  His  presence 
will  ensure  fair  play,  and  the  feeling  of  confidence  will  be  increased. 

Then,  I  have  been  reminded  that  I  am  all  for  the  pi*odacers  because  thera  are 
more  of  them.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  I  am  for  fair  play,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  the  producer  is  the  only  one  that  has  suffered  until  now.  Then,  it 
has  been  said  that  I  recommended  the  sale  of  cheese  once  a  month,  and  that  I 
did  not  sell  cheese  that  I  controlled  once  a  month.  You  heard  me  telling  about 
the  selling  of  butter  in  the  same  spirit  as  about  the  selling  of  cheese,  because  mj 
judgment  in  these  matters  rarely  varies.  YesteMay,  I  said  :  "  Put  butter  in  a  safe 
place  as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  don't  hold  it  in  a  cellar  to  spoil  and  sell  it  in  that  state." 
I  have  told  the  Brockville  people,  and  everyone  else,  that  I  held  Prince  Edward's 
Island  cheese  because  I  believed  in  cheese  thi4  year.  I  said  so  in  August,  and  I  ^>ay 
so  now  again.  I  then  helped  to  keep  the  market  up.  I  want  to  put  this  ti*ade  od  a 
safer  basis  for  legular  profit,  and  to  establish   better  business  methods  all  through. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  confidence  can  be  maintained,  and  the  inspector  can  help 
to  maintain  it.  As  I  said  in  Montreal,  he  will  be  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
fair  play  between  all  those  concerned  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Foster  proposed  a  motion,  on  the  lines  of  that  proposed  in  Fi'ench  yesterday, 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  action  of  the  Provincial  and  Federal  Governments  in 
providing  cold  storage  on  steamers,  etc.    The  motion  was  seconded  by  M.  Tache. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Held  at  Waterloo,  Que.,  3,  4  and  5  December,  1896. 

Moved  by  H.  S.  Foster,  Esq.,  seconded  by  M.  J.  de  L.  Tache,  and  I'csolved  that. 

Whereas  the  Dairy  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  annual  convention 
assembled,  knowing  of  the  great  losses  which  have  been  caused,  and  the  serious 
hindrances  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
which  have  existed  from  the  want  of  proper  cold  storage  conveniences  and  agencies 
for  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  perishable  food  products  under  their  own 
name  of  "Canadian"  in  their  best  condition  as  to  uninjui*ed  quality  when  thev 
reached  the  consumers  of  them  in  Great  Britain  ; 

This  Association  hereby  expresses  its  satisfaction  with  the  action  of  the  Federal 
and  Provincial  Governments  in  providing  cold  stoi-age  service  for  butter  on  railways 
and  on  steamships,  and  in  promoting  the  exportation  of  creamery  butter  in  a  fresh- 
made  condition ; 

This  Association  further  begs  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  desirability  of  giving  such  continued  assistance  as  will  further  improve 
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the  cold  storage  service  on  steamships  for  dairy  products,  and  further  this  Associa- 
tion, having  learned  from  the  address  of  the  Dominion  Dairy  Commissioner  that  a 
plan  for  the  opening  up  of  a  trade  in  dressed  meats  with  Great  Britain  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  desires  to  place  on 
record  its  conviction  that  any  action  by  the  Government,  which  shall  result  in 
patting  Canadian  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  and  other  perishable  food  pi-oducts  on  the 
British  markets  in  their  best  condition,  under  their  own  name,  will  confer  inestim- 
able benefits  on  the  farmers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  will  give  a  much 
needed  outlet  for  the  products  of  live  stock  at  prices  which  will  be  profitable  to  the 
farmers  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  interests  ;  and 

Further,  this  Association  desires  to  convey  to  the  Federal  Government  its  most 
respectful  ana  earnest  petition  that  such  action  be  taken  as  shall  give  the  relief 
which  is  urgently  needed  by  the  farmers  in  this  matter; 

Farther  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Foster  : — I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Parmelee,  who  has  al- 
ways been  very  anxious  to  promote  the  dairy  interests  in  this  district  and  has  assisted 
more  than  any  other  man  in  developing  them. 

Mb.  Parmelee  : — ^Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  rather  late  now  to  mako 
a  speech,  when  you  are  all  exhausted  from  a  long  afternoon  session.  You  are  alto- 
gether too  kind  in  your  reference  to  me,  Mr.  President.  Whatever  I  have  done  for 
dairying  I  have  done  with  a  sense  that  I  had  a  common  interest  with  the  people  in 
this  district,  and  I  don't  feel  that  I  deserve  any  special  thanks. 

At  the  outset,  although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  an  acquaintancee  with  Professor 
Shutt,  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  thank  him  for  the  excellent  explanations  he  has 
given  regarding  the  Babcock  test.  For  three  years,  we  have  been  using  the  Babcock 
test,  and  20  factories  in  the  Sheffoi-d  Syndicate  have  been  paying  for  milk  according 
to  its  richness,  as  ascertained  by  the  Babcock.  So,  I  was  glad  to  hear  Professor  Shutt 
confirm  our  judgment,  and  show  us  that  our  practice  was  right. 

But,  this,  Gentlemen,  is  not  what  I  came  here  especially  to  speak  of,-  I  am  hereto 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  selling  of  cheese.  There  is  perhaps  no  particular  quarrel 
between  the  buyers  and  sellers;  but  the  buyer  has  an  interest  in  buying  as  cheaply 
as  he  can,  and  the  seller  in  getting  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  money.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  factory  men  to  sell  cheese  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  when  they 
are  removed  from  large  centres  and  not  in  a  position  to  get  the  best  information  about 
the  market.  The  buyers  are  apt  to  tell  them  cock-and-bull  stories,  and  the  selling 
of  cheese  becomes  a  difficult  matter ;  and  dealing  very  often  with  salesmen  having 
the  very  best  of  intentions,  the  best  men  in  their  respective  factories  are  possibly 
deluded,  and  sometimes  make  bad  sales  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  That  cannot, 
perhapA,  be  helped ;  that  is  something  we  have  to  put  up  with.  But  there  is  another 
feature  of  it :  there  is  another  way  the  sellei*8  can  improve  their  position.    The  fac- 
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tory  men  have  no  quarrel  with  the  buyers,  but  they  do  want  fair  play,  I  do  not  mean 
to  accuse  the  buyers  of  bad  faith,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  general 
practice  throughout  the  Province  has  been  to  sell  subject  to  Montreal  inspection. 
Buyerd  come  along,  and  say  to  factory  men  :  "  We  will  give  you  so  much  for  your 
cheese."  The  sellers  accept,  and  the  cheese  is  shipped,  the  sellers  acting  in  perfect 
good  faith.  Afterwaixls,  the  buyers  assert  that  the  cheese  is  defective  in  quality,  and 
they  lower  the  price  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  of  three-eighths,  and  some-  . 
times  a  half,  and  even  five-eighths  of  a  cent.  Now,  that  practice  is  bad  in  itself. 
Possibly,  the  cheese  was  not  always  up  to  a  quality  equal  to  the  price  at  which  it  was 
sold;  but  the  proper  place  to  establish  the  quality  of  the  cheese  is  at  the  factory, 
when  the  buyer  and  seller  are  together  :  when  they  have  come  to  an  agreement,  that 
agreement  should  be  carried  out.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  bargain,  but  trickery  and 
misunderstanding.  The  interests  of  buyers  and  sellers  ought  to  be  common  to  a 
great  extent.  The  exporters  of  cheese  to  the  old  country  should  be  fairly 
remunerated,  but  no  more.  If  you  could  eliminate  from  the  cheese  business  the 
speculative  element,  it  would  be  a  groat  boon,  I  believe.  The  buyers  had  a  pretty 
lean  year  in  1894.  The  fact  is,  the  English  market  was  glutted  ;  in  1895,  cheese 
was  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  we  lost  more  money  in  1895  than  we  gained  by  good 
prices  in  1894.  Therefore,  if  we  could  get  cheese  on  a  steady  basis,  so  that  it  could 
reach  the  English  market  regularly,  without  the  help  of  the  speculators,  giving' 
the  buyer  a  fair  profit  for  his  share  in  the  business,  the  trade  would  be  on  a  better 
basis  than  it  is  to-day. 

Jtfut  to  return  to  the  practice  of  selling  cheese  subject  to  inspection  at  Montreal: 
I  think  it  is  particularly  unjust  to  the  makers.  The  makers  enter  into  a  contract  to 
produce  a  good  quality  of  cheese,  and,  while  thoy  do  not  all  come  up  to  the  very 
highest  standard,  they  make  the  cheese  and  sell  it,  and  the  buyer  knowing  that  un- 
der Montreal  inspection  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  recover  himself  by  "cutting,*'  in  case 
he  has  paid  too  much,  promises  to  pay  a  httle  more  than  the  cheese  is  actually  worth. 
The  cheese  goes  to  Montreal,  and  though  it  may  be  good,  the  cheese  maker  afterwards 
learns  to  his  surprise  that  it  has  been  "cut/*  Under  this  system  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  good  makers  lose  all  their  hard  earnings,  and  their  reputation  a^ 
cheese  makers  is  spoiled  besides. 

I  know  the  system  of  selling  at  the  factory  would  do  away  with  all  this  bother ; 
then,  the  seller  would  pay  what  he  promised  ;  and  the  buyer  would  deliver  the  goods 
that  he  promised  j  thus  conducted,  the  whole  cheese  business  would  rest  on  a  better 
foundation.  This  past  season,  there  have  been  terrible  '*  cuts  "  all  over  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  except  in  some  localities  where  they  have  adopted  a  diiferent  system.  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  adopt  generally  the  system  we  have  here ;  that  is,  the  system  of 
delivery  at  the  factory.  In  our  syndicate,  three  years  ago,  the  mombere  entered  into  an 
agreement  by  which  they  were  not  to  sell  until  the  cheese  had  been  inspected  at  the 
factory,  and  the  quality  established  ;  and,  for  the  three  successive  seasons  that  we  have 
sold  in  that  way,  we  have  found  the  buyers  as  anxious  as  ever  to  get  our  cheese  at 
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top  prices.  They  seat  men  competent  to  judge  the  cheese  at  the  factories,  instead  of 
having  to  make  '^  cats  **  at  Montreal,  and  thus  arouse  hard  feelings  on  the  part  of  the 
sellers  towards  the  buyers  of  MDntreal  houses.  Our  business  has  gone  on  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  and  we  have  secured  as  good  prices  as  other  localities,  without  suffering 
the  annoyance  and  loss  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  "  cutting.'*  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  best  plan.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  buyers,  as  well  as  of  sellers,  to  con- 
duct their  trading  on  good  business  principles,  but  it  is  not  a  good  business  principle 
to  promise  a  certain  price  and  then  pay  a  lower  price.  Under  that  system,  the  un- 
serapuloas  buyer  does  much  harm.  The  unfortunate  makers  are  crushed  between 
the  ^lontreal  houses  and  their  contract  with  their  patrons.  Now,  I  say,  that,  in  the 
whole  Province  of  Quebec,  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  the  practice  I  propound. 
There  is  another  feature;  if  that  system  were  generally  adopted,  there  would 
be  employment  for  those  who  have  learned  their  business  and  know  what  good 
cheese  is,  and  having  tried  that  system,  as  we  have  done  in  our  district,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  return  to  the  old  way  of  sending  your  choose  to  Montreal  and 
submitting  to  "cuts,*'  as  has  been  done  during  the  past  year. 

Mb.  Fostibr:— I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  organisation  of  boai-ds  of  trade 
tor  the  sale  of  dairy  products.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  that  system  in 
Bedford,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  generally,  because,  really,  the  only  true  way  of  bringing  our  goods  before 
the  public,  and  getting  them  recognised  on  the  market,  is  to  sell  them  by  auction 
through  a  Board  of  Trade.  I  certainly  believe  it  to  be  to  the  interests  of  every  district 
that  a  Boai-d  of  Trade  should  be  organised  and  its  cheese  disposed  of  by  that  board. 
There  may  be  objections  to  that  system,  but  the  principal  local  men,  and  the  Mont- 
real men,  are  well  disposed  towards  it,  provided  the  board  be  conducted  on  business 
principles.  But  see  that  you  organise  so  as  to  dispose  of  your  goodw  and  advertise  them 
to  the  public.  One  district  will  know  what  the  other  does,  and  will  know  why  they 
cannot  get  the  same  prices.  That  is  the  main  objoct  we  have  to  contend  for  to-day. 
We  have  to  improve  our  quality,  and  there  is  no  way  so  well  calculated  to  do  that 
efficiently  as  this  one  I  propose.  To  those  who  have  cheese  to  sell  I  would  say,  they 
ought  to  get  more  uniformity  of  make  throughout.  Being  advertised  and  sold 
by  a  Board  of  Trade,  is  more  likely  to  give  it  prominence  and  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  consumer,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  aim  at.  I 
am  anxious  to  have  the  question  of  organising  Boards  of  Trade  discussed. 

Mr  Barnard  : — I  should  like  to  hear  M.  Chapais,  on  this  point.  He  represents 
a  district  a  groat  distance  off,  fully  130  miles  below  Quebec,  where  factories  have 
been  established  for  many  years  and  where,  before  adopting  this  system,  there  had 
been  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  real  value  for  their  cheese. 

M.  Chapais: — In  the  district  in  question  there  is  a  large  factory,  and  we 
thought  we  could  sell  better  in  this  way.  We  advertise  o  ir  cheese,  and  the  buyer 
omes  to  the  factory  and  tests  the  cheese,  weighs   it  th<M'e,  accepts  it  there,  and 
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pays  for  it  before  delivery  at  the  station.  Since  1886,  we  have  always  sold  that  way, 
and  we  have  not  been  ''  cut "  in  our  sales  since  that  time. 

M.  Dallaire  : — ^They  are  doing  the  same  thing  in  Chicoutimi,  I  think. 

M.  Taohe  : — On  account  of  the  immense  detriment  that  haa  been  caused  to 
cheese,  through  the  bad  quality  of  the  milk  delivered,  farmers  are  advised  to  deliver 
it  in  perfect  order  to  the  factories.  But  it  seems,  from  the  usual  practice,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  detriment  caused  to  milk  has  been  by  the  infection  of  the  vessels 
that  hold  the  milk.  It  seems  that  wooden  whey  vats  are  used  in  cheese  factories  all 
over  the  province,  and  they  are  a  great  cause  of  infeation.  They  stand  fi-om  the 
spring  until  the  fall  without  being  cleaned  out  the  whole  season.  How,  then,  can  we 
recommend  farmei-s  to  be  neat  and  clean  about  their  milk  and  take  every  precaution  in 
the  delivery  of  their  milk,  if  it  is  afterwards  turned  into  foul  wooden-vats,  and  if  this 
meeting  does  not  protest  against  the  use  of  wooilen  whey-vats  ?  What  would  yoa 
think  if  we  were  to  tolerate  farmers  milking  their  cows  into  wooden  pails  and  keep- 
ing their  milk  in  wooden  vessels?  The  use  of  them  is  totally  prohibited  at  the 
farm-house,  why  not  also  at  the  factory  ? 

I  beg,  then,  to  put  this  resolution  before  the  meeting : 

Proposed  by  M.  Tache,  seconded  by  M.  Chapais,  and  carried  unanimously, 

"  That,  considering  the  immense  damage  done  to  the  quality  of  the  cheese  by 
the  use  of  wooden  whey-vats  : 

"The  Dairyman's  Association  earnestly  advises  the  proprietors  of  cheeseries  in 
this  province,  to  replace  their  wooden  whey-vats  by  tin  ones." 

Mr.  Joseph  VVard  : — There  are  two  associations  interested  in  this  business, 
there  is  the  Cheese  and  Butter  Association  in  Montreal  that  buys,  and  the  Dairy  As- 
sociation that  attends  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  There  should  be 
some  understanding  between  the  two  ;  and  the  Montreal  concern  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  with  respect  to  the  inspectors  of  the  factories.  The  inspectors  teach  men 
to  make  cheese  for  the  Montreal  buyers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  training  required 
to  judge  cheese ;  and  it  was  shown  here  by  Professor  Eobertson  and  Mr.  Ayer,  that 
there  is  firm  cheese  which  will  suit  some  customers,  and  soft  cheese  which  will  suit 
others.  It  is  important  than  the  salesmen  should  keep  the  inspectors  well  in- 
formed with  regard  to  these  matters,  and  this  would  of  course  require  some  mode  of 
communication  between  the  two.     This  would,  I  think,  work  good  results  later  on. 

Mb.  Barnard: — We  are  willing  to  meet  the.  Montreal  chamber  as  often  as  its 
members  desire. 

Mr.  J.  Ward  : — 1  believe  the  inspectors  should  go  for  information  to  Montreal; 
the  buyer  should  know  his  customers,  and  the  inspector,  too,  should  know  them.  I 
think  the  inspector  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  useful  information 
from  the  Montreal  men ;  for,  we  are  competing  with  other  countries,  and  instead  of 
fighting  between  ourselves,  we  should  be  united. 
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Mb.  Babnabd  : — We  have  no  ill  feeling  against  the  parchasei*s  of  our  goods.  It 
would  be  ruinous  to  contend  with  our  customers.  But  we  have  Professor  Eobert- 
6on  here  as  our  guest ;  we  have  invited  him  to  come  and  give  us  information,  and 
from  him  we  got  the  best  information  possible. 

At  the  late  exhibition  in  Montreal,  this  Association  proposed  a  meeting,  to  the 
chamber,  at  which  the  buyers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  butter  and  cheese  competition, 
might  have  given  the  Inspectors  of  Syndicates  all  the  information  required.  This 
offer,  made  through  M.  Yaillancourt,  was  declined.  Mr.  TVard  wishes  that  the  inspec- 
tors, the  servants  of  the  Association,  should  go  and  see  the  dealers,  but  the  dealers  do 
not  seem  desirous  of  meeting  them.  The  inspectors  are  under  the  conti*ol  of  the  As- 
sociation. We  should  be  happy  to  gather  every  kind  of  information  regarding  the 
trade,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  the  dairy-school  was  established.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  know  everything ;  we  are  ready  to  allow  our  officers  and  inspectore  to 
enter  into  relations  with  the  Montreal  dealers,  but  this  must  be  brought  about 
through  the  Association's  permission.  I  make  this  statement  that  there  may.  in  fu- 
ture, be  a  better  understanding  between  the  chamber  and  the  Association. 

Mr.  Foster,  Acting  President,  proposed  votes  of  thanks  to  Professors  Robert- 
son and  Shutt,  to  all  persons  who  have  spoken  at  the  Convention,  and  to  all  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  it.  Also  to  the  people  of  Waterloo,  for  the  reception  tend- 
ered by  them,  and  generally  for  the  treatment  that  the  Association  has  received  at 
liVaterloo.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  M.  Castel,  the  Secretary,  and  unanimously 
concurred  in  by  all  present. 

A  similiar  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Acting  President  for  his  able  and 
impartial  services  as  such. 

H.  Taohs,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  audit  of  accounts,  reported  as 
follows :  We  have  found  all  the  entries  and  the  vouchers  correct.  (See  the  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditure,  p.  269.) 


BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SAMPLES  OF  SILAGE. 


H.  D.  B.  Bourbeau  presented  the  report  of  the  examining  committee  of  silage. 
Only  two  samples  were  examined,  one  from  Mr.  David  Inglis,  West  Bolton ;  the 
other  from  M.  L.  Tass^,  St.  Athanase. 

Mr.  Inglis'  sample  of  maize,  was  well-kept  and  was  placed  first.  M.  Tass^'s 
was  of  maize,  horse-beans,  and  sunflower-heads  :  Mr.  Bobertson's  mixture,  in  fact. 
There  were  but  few  beans,  the  blossoms  having  been  destroyed  by  insects.  Not 
fermented  enough  for  "  sweet  silage** ;  rather  acid. 

Mr.  Quay's  samples  of  maize,  from  Chicoutimi,  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  exami- 
nation. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  1895. 


RECEIPTS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  YEAR 

1894  1896 

Association — Subsonptions  received $1,323.00 

Sale  of  reports  and  books 223  35 

Divers 73.67 

Government  Grant 2,000.00 

$3,620.02 
Syndicates — Supplementary  Grant,  1894 $1,236.31 

"  "         »«^^-^n  $3,350.00 

1895 2,750.00)  •     ' 

School — Supplementary  Grant,  1894 764.69 

1895 2,000.00 

$2000.00  $8970.00 

EXPENSES 

Association— Printing $166.50  $920.82 

Paper  and  Divers 13.85  637.51 

Directors'  Travelling  Expenses 42.90  336.17 

Expenses  of  the  Convention 276.62 

Secretary-Treasurer 9.00  705.00 

"                 (Assistant) 195.00 

Purchases  of  books  and  Subscriptions «.  506.35  314.58 

Extraordinary  Expenditure 60.00  240.70 

$788.60  $3,626.40 

Syndicates— Pay  for  Year  1894 $284.84 

For  Year  1896,  Salaries 1,200.51  )  $2  850  72 

Travelling  Expenses  for  Year  1895 1,650.12  I 

School— Pay  for  Year  1894 $789.17 

Bepairsand  Improvements $   318.721  ^^  998  06 

Annual  Expenses 1,679.34  3 

$1862.61  $8476.19 
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RECAPITULATION 

Association  Stndioatss        Schools 

Eeceipts $3,120.02  $4,585.31          $2,764.70 

Bepayments  by  the  Syndicates  to  the  As- 
sociation for  advances 950.47  950.47  C) 

Total $4,570.49  $3,634.84        $2,764.70 

Expenses 4,415.00  3,136.57  2,787.23 

Balance— Surplus 155.49  499.27  Deficit  22.53 

155.49 

Total  Surplus 654.76 

Deficit 22.53 

In  hand 632.23 

( M  See  13th  Report  of  the  Association  (note  p.) 
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SYNOPTIC  TABLE  OF  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  INSPECTORS 

OF  SYNDICATES. 


The  members  of  the  Dairymen's  AssociatioD  will  find  on  the  other  side  of  this 
page,  the  table  in  which  the  Inspector-General  of  Syndicates  strivew,  every  year,  to 
summarise  the  work  of  each  of  the  local  inspectors  and  the  results  obtained  in  each 
syndicate. 

The  task  of  the  Inspector-General  has  been  rendered  difficalt  by  the  establish- 
ment of  many  new  syndicates  ;  in  others,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  older  ones,  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  of  the  factories,  have  either  not  been  sent  in,  or  sent 
in  BO  incomplete  a  form  that  they  cannot  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  table. 

Once  more,  the  inspectors  of  syndicates  and  the  secretaries  of  factories  are 
earoestly  requested  to  bear  in  mind  Article  12,  III.,  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Syndicates,  which  is  as  follows : — 

'*  III.,  Art.  12. — ^The  proprietors  of  every  factory,  or  their  representatives,  shall 
'*  pay  a  subscription  to  the  Dairymen's  Association,  or  to  the  dairy  association  of 
''  the  district  in  which  the  syndicate  is  formed,  in  oi*der  that  the  members  may  be 
"  kept  well  informed  about  the  work  of  the  Association.  Moreover,  they  shall 
'*  forward  to  the  Association  a  complete  and  certified  report  of  the  operations  of  their 
"  factories,"  in  accoi-dance  with  the  official  form  adopted  by  the  Association,  which 
"  report  shall  only  be  published  with  the  consent  of  those  concerned.'' 

Here,  it  is  evident,  is  an  obligation  incumbent  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
sjAdicated  factories  to  fulfil.  The  Dairymen's  Association  warns  them,  once  for  all, 
that  the  gi'ant  of  $260.00,  given  by  the  Government  to  the  syndicates,  is  only 
payable  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  Association,  showing  that  the 
syndicate  has  discharged  all  its  obligations;  and  the  Association  tinists  that  this 
warning  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 


Milk  has  been  paid  for  according  to  its  richness,  as  shown  by  the  Babcock  test, 
in:  (1)  6  factories;  (2)  1  factory;  (3)  9  factories;  (4)  2  factories;  (5)  5  factories; 
(6)  1  factory ;  (7)  10  factories ;  (8)  11  factories ;  (9)  10  factories ;  (10)  2  factories  ; 
(11)  2  factories ;  (12)  20  factories ;  ( 13)  9  factories ;  (14)  3  factories ;  (15)  3  factories ; 
(16)  1  factory;  (17)  1  factory;  (18)  1  factory;  (19)  1  factory.     Total,  99  factories. 

The  charge  for  making  has  varied  in  the  factories  of  this  syndicate : 
*  From  1  to  IJ  cent  the  pound  of  cheese. 
*  *  From  1  to  If    "  "  '' 
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SYNOPTIC  TABLE  OF  THE 
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FIITEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


OF  THE 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


To  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation, 

Quebec. 

Sir, 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
has  the  honour  to  offer  you  the  following  report  of  its  operations  (luring4he  year 
1896,  and  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Joliette,  2nd  and  3rd  December  last. 

The  Secbbtart-Tbbasurer  of  the  Dairymen's 

Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 

EMTLB  OASTBL. 
St-Hyaointhe,  February  15th,  1S91. 
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FOK.    1897 


Honorary  President :  l^Abb^  T.  Montminy,  St.  Greorges  de  Beauce. 
President :  M.  Milton  MacDonald,  M.  P.  P.,  Actonvale,  Que. 
Vice-President :  M.  J.  C.  Chapais,  St.  Denis  de  la  Bouteillerie,  Que. 
Secretary-Treasurer :  M,  Bmilb  Castel,  St.  Hyacinthe. 
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L'abbIK  V.  Charest Sherbrooke. 

Sam.  Chaqnon St.  Paul  TEmiite. 

Frs.  Gagnon St.  Denis  de  la  Bouteillerie, 

Gabriel  Dumont Ste.  H^n^dine. 
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LEGISLATION. 


AUTHORISING  THE   P0R3f ATION  OP  AN  ASSOCIATION  UNDER  THE  NAME  OP 
**  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC." 

(1749  to  1755  Q.  R.  S.  and  Schedule.) 


].7'49.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  authorise  the  formation  for 
the  Province  of  an  association,  having  for  its  object  to  promote  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  of  all  things  connected  therewith,  under  the 
name  of  the  '*  Dairy  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,"  46  V.,  c.  66^  s.  1. 

1750.  The  association  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  fifty  persons,  who  shall 
sign  a  declaration  in  the  form  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  this  section ;  and  every 
member  of  the  association  shall  subscribe  and  pay,  annually,  a  sum  of  at  least  one 
dollar  to  the  funds  of  the  association. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member 
of  the  association.    45  v.,  c.  66,  ss.  2  and  6  ;  50  V ,  c.  7,  s.  12. 

1751*  Such  declaration  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  to  be  written  and  signed 
on  the  first  page  of  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  association  fpr  the  purpose  of  entering 
therein  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  during  the  first  year  of  the  establishment 
of  such  association,  and  the  other  shall  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its 
reception,  cause  to  be  published,  a  notice  of  the  formation  of  such  society  in  the 
Quebec  Official  Gazette.    45  Y.,  c.  QQ,  s.  3 ;  50  V.,  c.  7,  s.  12. 

1752*  From  and  after  the  publication,  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette,  of  the 
notice  of  the  formation  of  the  association,  it  will  become  and  shall  be  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,. and  may  possess  real  estate  to  a  value 
not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars.    45  Y..  c.  ^Q^  s.  4. 

1753*  The  association  shall  have  power  to  make  by- laws,  to  prescribe  the 
mode  or  manner  of  admission  of  new  members,  to  regulate  the  election  of  its  officers, 
and,  generally,  the  management  of  its  affairs  and  property.    45  V.,  c.  QQ^  s  5. 

"  1753a.  The  association,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  more  prompt  and  complete 
diffusion  of  the  best  method  to  be  followed  for  the  production  of  milk,  the  fabrication 
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of  dairy  produce,  and,  in  genera),  the  advancement  of  the  dairy  industry,  may 
subdivide  the  Province  into  regional  divisions,  in  which  syndicates,  composed  of 
proprietors  of  butter  and  cheese  factories  and  like  industries,  may  be  established. 

The  formation  and  working  of  such  syndicates  are  governed  by  the  regulations 
made  by  the  said  Association  and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Grovertior  in  Council : 
and  such  syndicates  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Association. 

To  such  syndicates,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  grant,  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Eevenue  Fund,  a  subsidy  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  incurred  for 
the  service  of  inspection  and  instruction  organised  therein,  including  the  salary  of 
inspectors,  their  travelling  and  other  expenses  directly  connected  therewith,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  syndicate. 

"  17536.  The  inspectors,  including  the  Inspector  (Jeneral,  are  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  shall  be  experts  who  hold  certificates  of 
competence  from  the  board  of  examiners  mentioned  in  article  VjbSd. 

The  inspectors  are  to  superintend  the  production  and  supply  of  milk,  as  well  as 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  establishments  so  organised  into  such 
syndicates,  the  whole  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  made  by  the  said  Associa- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

"  1753c.  The  salary  of  the  Inspector  General  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association. 
His  duties  shall  be  defined  by  regulations  to  be  passed  by  the  Association  and 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

^^  1758^2.  A  board  of  examiners  may  be  appointed  by  the  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  the  office  of  inspector. 

The  working  of  such  board  shall  be  governed  by  the  regulations  to  be  passed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Association  and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council. 

*'  1753«.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  grant  to 
the  said  society  an  additional  sum  ol  one  thousand  dollars,  annually,  for  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  syndicates,  for  the  maintenance  and  working  of  the  boards  of 
examiners  above  mentioned. 

1754.  The  association  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  shall  have  been  selected  by  the  board  of  directors,  besides  those  which  may  have 
been  prescribed  and  determined  by  the  by-laws. 

At  such  annual  meeting,  the  association  shall  elect  a  president,  and  vice- 
president,  a  secretary- treasurer  and  also  one  director  for  each  judicial  district  of 
the  Province,  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  association,  domiciled  in  such 
districts.    46  V.,  c.  66,  s.  1. 

1755«  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  association  shall  prepare  and  present, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  a  detailed  report  of  their  operations  daring 
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the  past  year,  indicating  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  association,  the  amount 
subscribed  and  paid  by  each,  the  names  of  the  factories,  inventions,  improvements 
and  products  which  deserve  pablic  notice,  and  giving  all  the  information  which 
deserves  public  notice,  and  giving  all  the  information  which  they  deem  useful  in 
the  interest  of  the  dairy  industry.     45  V.,  c.  66,  s.  8. 


SCHEDULE 

MENTIONED    IN  ARTICLE   1750. 


We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  an  association  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  thirteenth  of  chapter  seventh  of  title  fourth  of  the  Eevised  Sta- 
tutes of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  respecting  the  Dairy  Association  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec ;  and  we  hereby,  severally,  agree  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  annually,  while 
we  continue  members  of  the  Association,  the  sums  opposite  to  our  respective  names, 
and  we  further  agree  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  said  Association : 


NAMES. 


46,  v.,  c.  66,  Schedule. 
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52  VIOT.  1889  CAP.  XXII. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  FARMERS'  AND  DAIRYMEN'S 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Assented  to  21st  March,  1889. 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
Quebec,  enacts  as  follow  : 

1.     The  following  section  is  added  after  section  thirteenth  of  chapter  seventh 
of  title  fourth  of  the  Hevised  statutes  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  : 


SECTION  XIV. 

FARMERS'  AND  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATIONS. 

**  17(S5a.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  authorise  the  formation 
in  each  judicial  district  of  the  Province  of  an  association,  having  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese, 
the  inspection  of  butter  and  cheese  factories,  and  all  other  things  in  connection  there- 
with, to  be  called  the  "  Farmers*  and  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  District  of 

"  17*55^.  The  association  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  twenty-five  persons, 
who  shall  sign  a  declaration  in  the  form  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  this  section. 

Every  member  of  the  association  shall  subscribe  and  pay,  annually,  a  sum  of  at 
least  one  dollar  to  the  funds  of  the  ai»sociation. 

"  V7S%9c.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation  shall  be  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  association. 

''  17(S5^.  Such  declaration  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  to  be  written  and 
signed  on  the  first  page  of  a  book,  to  be  kept  by  the  association  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  therein  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  other  shall  be  immediately 
'transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation,  who  shall,  as  soou 
possible  after  its  reception,  cause  to  be  published  a  notice  of  the  formation  of  such 
association  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

"  1755a.  From  and  after  the  publication,  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette,  of 
the  notice  of  the  formation  of  the  association,  such  association  will  become  and  shall 
be  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  may  possess  real 
estate  to  the  value  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 

**  1755/".  The  association  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws,  to  prescribe  the 
mode  or  manner  of  admission  of  new  members,  to  regulate  the  election  and  appoint- 
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ment  of  its  officers  and  employes,  and,  generally,  the  .management  of  its  affairs  and 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  earrjring  out  the  objects  of  the  association. 

"  1T55^.  The  finst  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  held  at  the  chef -lieu  of 
the  district,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month  following  the  one  in  which  the 
notice  of  formation  of  the  association  is  published  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

"  1*755 A  The  association  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  shall  have  been  selected  by  the  board  of  directors. 

''  17552.  At  such  annual  meeting,  the  members  of  the  association  present 
shall  elect  three  directors  from  each  county  forming  the  judicial  district  for  which 
the  association  is  formed,  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  association  domiciled  in 
the  said  counties,  who  shall  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association. 

*'  1755y.  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect,  from  their  members,  a  president 
and  a  vice-president,  and  shall  appoint  a  secretary-treasurer  and  such  other  officers 
and  employes  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

**  1755^.  The  directors  shall  prepare  and  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  a  detailed  report  of  their  operations  during  the  past  year. 

Such  report  shall  indicate  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  association,  the 
amount  subscribed  and  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  the  names  and 
number  of  the  factories  in  their  district,  and  give  such  other  information  deemed 
useful  and  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  the  dairy  industry. 

A  triplicate  of  such  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Province,  and  another  to  the  Dairy  Association  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

2.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  sanction. 


SCHEDULE. 

MENTIONED    IN   ARTICLE   1755&, 

We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  an  association  under  the 
provisions  of  section  fourteenth  of  chapter  seventh  of  title  fourth  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  respecting  Farmers*  and  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tions, and  we  hereby  severally  agree  to  pay  to  the  secretary-treasurer,  annually, 
while  we  continue  members  of  the  association,  the  sums  opposite  our  respective 
names,  and  we  further  agree  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  said  asso- 
ciation. 
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NAMES. 

8 

CT8. 

R.  S.  Q.,  TITLE  HI,  CAP.  IV,  SECT.  III. 


SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTER  OR  CHEESE  OR  OF  BOTH. 


§  1 — Formation  of  such  Societies, 


547'7.  When  in  any  part  ofthe  province,  five  or  more  persons  shall  have  signed 
a  declaration,  that  they  have  fortaed  an  association  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  or 
cheese  (or  of  both,  as  the  case  may  be)  in  a  certain  place  which  shall  be  designated 
as  their  principal  place  of  busin^^ss,  and  have  deposited  such  declaration  in  the  hands 
of  the  prothonotary  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  district  where  the  society  intend 
to  do  business,  such  persons  and  all  such  other  persons  as  may  thereafter  become 
members  of  such  society,  their  heirs,  executors,  curators,  administrators,  successors 
and  assigns,  respectively,  shall  constitute  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the 
name  of  "  butter  and  cheese  manufacturing  society  (or  both  as  the  case  may  be)  of 
(name  of  the  place  and  number  of  the  manufactory  as  mentioned  in  the  declara- 
tion)." 

The  prothonotary  shall  deliver  to  such  company  a  certificate  stating  that  such 
declaration  has  been  made,  which  certificate  shall  be  registered  in  the  registry 
office  of  the  place  in  which  such  society  has  its  principal  place  of  business,  and  be 
also,  without^delay,[forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  ColonisatioD, 
45  v.,  c.  65,  s.  1  ;  50  V.,  c.  7,  s.  12. 
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5478.  The  declaratioD,  to  be  made  under  the  provision  of  this  section,  shall, 
in  order  to  constitute  into  a  corporation  any  butter  and  cheese  manufacturing 
society,  be  in  the  form  annexed  to  this  section.    45  Y.,  c.  15,  s.  9. 

§  2 — General  Powers  and  Duties, 

5479.  Every  such  society  so  formed,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
established,  shall  enjoy  all  the  powers  vested  in  ordinary  corporations,  especially 
that  of  choosing  officers  from  among  its  members,  of  passing  by-laws  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  this  Province,  to  determine  the  number  of  its  members,  for  its  internal 
management,  and  for  conducting  its  proceedings  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs 
in  general     45  V.,  c.  65,  s.  2. 

5480.  The  first  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  society  shall  take  place 
within  the  eight  days  following  the  deposit  of  the  declaration  mentioned  in  article 
5477,  after  a  special  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  given  to  the  shareholders,  by  at 
least  two  shareholders  of  the  ssiid  society,  which  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  two 
days  before  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  approving  the  by- 
laws of  the  society. 

The  annual  general  meetings  afterwards,  and  all  special  meetings  of  the  society 
shall  be  regulated  by  by-laws.    45  V.,  c.  65,  s.  3. 

5481.  A  book  shall  be  kept  by  each  society  for  entering  the  subscriptions  of 
shares,  and  another  for  entering  in  detail  all  the  transactions  of  the  society.  45  Y., 
0.  65  s.  4. 

5482.  Each  of  such  books  and  the  by-laws  shall  bo  constantly  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  members  of  the  society.     45  Y.,  c.  65,  s.  5. 

5483.  During  the  course  of  the  month  of  December,  in  each  year,  a  state- 
ment of  its  operations  for  the  year  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Colonisation  by  each  society  formed  under  the  section.  45  Y.,  c. 
65,  8.  T  ;  50  Y.,  c.  7,  s.  12. 

SCHEDULE. 

IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  ARTICLE  5478. 

We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  an  association  in  virtue  of 
paragraph  one  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  eleventh 
title  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Associa- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  butter  (or)  cheese,  (or)  of  butter  and  cheese,  of  the  parish 
of  county  of  ,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  conform  to  all  the 

rules  and  by-laws  of  the  said  association. 

(Signatures)  45  Yic,  c.  65,  Schedule. 
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49  VICT  ,  CAP.,  XLII,  1886,  OTTAWA. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF  CERTAIN  SUBSTITUTES 

FOR  BUTTER. 

(  Assented  to  2nd  June,  1886.) 

Whereas  the  use  of  certain  substitutes  for  butter,  heretofore  manufactured  and 
exposed  for  sale  in  Canada,  is  injurious  to  health  ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof  :  Therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows  : 

1.  No  oleomargarine,  butterine  or  other  substitute  for  butter,  manufactured 
from  animal  substance  other  than  milk,  shall  be  manufacture  in  Canada,  or  sold 
therein,  and  every  person  who  contravenes  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  shall  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars,  and  not  lees 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  shall  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months  and  not  less  than  three  months. 


52  VICT.,  CAP.  XLIII,  1889.  OTTAWA. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  AGAINST  FRAUDS  IN  THE  SUPPLYING  OF  MILK  TO  CHEESE 
BUTTER  AND  CONDENSED  MILK  MANUFACTORIES,  [i] 

Assented  to  2nd  May,  1889. 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

1.  "No  person  shall  sell,  supply  or  send  to  any  cheese,  or  butter,  or  condensed 
milk  manufactory,  or  to  the  owner  or  manager  thereof,  or  to  any.maker  of  butter, 
cheese  or  condensed  milk,  to  be  manufactured,  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  in  any 
way  adulterated,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been  taken,  or  milk  commonly 
known  as  skimmed  milk. 

2.  No  person  who  supplies,  sends,  sells  or  brings  to  any  cheese,  or  butter,  or 
condensed  milk  manufactory,  or  to  the  owner  or  manager  thereof,  or  to  the  maker 


(i)  The  Ontario  courts  have  declared  to  be  *  *  ultra  vires, "  an  act  of  the  legislature  on  the  same 
subject  like  that  which  exists  in  our  Provincial  Statutes.  The  Federal  Act  was  passed  subsequently 
to  this  judicial  decision,  and  all  prosecutions  regarding  frauds  in  the  furnishing  of  milk  should,  as  a 
measure  of  prudence,  be  instituted  in  virtue  of  this  Act. 
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of  cheese,  or  butter,  or  condensed  milk,  any  milk,  to  be  manufactured  into  butter  or 
cheese,  or  condensed  milk,  shall  keep  back  any  portion  of  that  part  of  the  milk 
known  as  strippings. 

3.  "No  person  shall  knowingly  sell,  supply,  bring  or  send  to  a  cheese,  or  butter, 
or  condensed  milk  manufactory,  or  to  tbe  owner  or  manager  thereof,  any  milk  that 
is  tainted  or  partly  sour. 

4.  No  person  shall  sell,  send  or  bring  to  a  cheese,  or  butter,  or  condensed 
milk  factory,  or  to  the  owner  or  manager  thereof,  or  to  the  maker  of  such  butter, 
or  cheese,  or  condensed  milk,  any  milk  taken  or  drawn  from  a  cow  that  he  knows 
to  be  diseased  at  the  time  the  milk  is  so  taken  or  drawn  from  her. 

5.  Every  person  who,  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge, 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act,  shall,  for  each 
offence,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  forfeit 
and  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  and  not  less  than  ^ye  dollars,  together 
with  costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  penalty  and  costs,  shall 
be  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  unless  the  said  penalty  and  costs  of  enforcing  the  same,  be  sooner  paid. 

O.  The  person  on  whose  behalf  any  milk  is  sold,  sent,  supplied  or  brought  to 
a  cheese,  or  butter,  or  condensed  milk  manufactory  for  any  of  the  purposes  afore- 
said, ^hM  primd  facie  be  liable  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  guilt  of  any  person  charged  with  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  one,  or  two,  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient |>nm^  facie  evidence  on- which  to  found  a  conviction,  to  show  that  such  milk  so 
sent,  sold,  supplied  or  brought  to  a  manufactory  as  aforesaid  to  be  manufactured 
into  butter,  or  cheese,  or  condensed  milk,  is  substantially  inferior  in  quality  to  pure 
milk  provided  the  test  is  made  by  means  of  a  lactometer  or  cream  gauge,  or  some 
other  proper  and  adequate  test,  and  is  made  by  a  competent  person.  Provided 
always  that  a  conviction  may  be  made  or  had  on  any  other  sufficient  legal  evidence. 

Hm  In  any  complaint  or  information  made  or  laid  under  the  first  or  second 
sections  of  this  Act,  and  in  any  conviction  thereon,  the  milk  complained  of  may  be 
described  as  deteriorated  milk,  without  specification  of  the  cause  of  deterioration, 
and,  thereupon,  proof  of  any  of  the  causes  or  modes  of  deterioration  mentioned  in 
either  of  the  said  two  sections,  shall  be  sufficient  to  sustain  conviction.  And  in  any 
complaint,  information,  or  conviction  under  this  Act,  the  matter  complained  of  may 
be  declared,  and  shall  be  held  to  have  arisen,  within  the  meaning  of  "  The  Summary 
Convictions  Act,"  at  the  place  where  the  milk  complained  of  was  to  be  manufac- 
tured, notwithstanding  that  the  deterioration  thereof  waa  eifected  elsewhere. 
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9m  No  appeal  shall  lie  from  any  conviction  under  this  Act  to  a  Judge  of  a 
Superior,  County,  Circuit  or  District  Court,  or  to  the  Chairman  or  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  having  jurisdiction  where  the  conviction  was 
had  ;  and  such  appeal  shall  be  brought,  notice  of  appeal  in  writing  given,  recogDi- 
sance  entered  into  or  deposit  made,  within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  conviction,  and 
shall  be  heard,  tried,  adjudicated  upon  and  decided  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Court  or  Judge  hearing  the  same  appoints,  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  conviction,  unless  the  said  Court  or  Judge  extends  the 
time  for  hearing  and  decision  beyond  such  thirty  days ;  and  in  all  other  respects 
not  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  procedure  under  "  The  Summary  Conviction  Act," 
so  far  as  applicable,  shall  apply. 

lO*  Any  person  accused  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and  the  husband  or 
wife  of  such  person,  shall  be  competent  and  compellable  to  testify. 

11.  Any  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  under  this  Act  shall,  when  recovered,  be 
payable  one- half  to  the  informant  or  complainant,  and  the  other  half  to  the  owner, 
treasurer  or  president  of  the  manufactory  to  which  the  milk  was  sent,  sold  or  sup- 
plied for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  be  distributed  among  the  patrons  thereof  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
interest  in  the  product  thereof. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

iNCORPOaATBD   BY  THE   STATUTE  45   ViCT.,   ChAP.    66,   P.   Q. 


1.  The  Association  takes  as  its  designation  :  "  The  Dairymen's  Association  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec." 

2.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  cheese  and  of  all  things  connected  with  the  above  manu&cture. 

3.  To  become  a  member  of  the  association,  a  subscription  of  at  least  one  dollar 
($1.00)  a  year  is  all  that  is  i*equisite. 

4.  The  affairs  of  the  association,  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  and  certain  directors  named  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  incorporation,  all  of  whom  shall  form  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  operatioQS  of  the  association  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  association. 

5.  The  election  of  the  officers  and  directors  shall  take  place  at  the  annual 
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general  meeting,  the  date  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board ;  to  insure  the  right  of 
voting  at  the  above  election,  the  previous  payment  of  subscriptions  will  be  requisite. 

'  6.  When  more  than  one  candidate  is  proposed  for  the  office,  the  voting  shall  be 
by  sitting  and  standing  {assis  et  levis)^  the  secretary  shall  count  the  votes,  and  the 
president  shall  declare  elected  the  candidate  who  shall  have  the  majority  of  votes. 

7.  The  officers  elected  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  following  election,  and 
shall  be  re-eligible. 

8.  The  president  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  general  meetings,  and  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  of  directors. 

9.  The  president  shall  be,  ex-officio^B,  member  of  all  the  committees  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

10.  To  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  entrusted  all  the  moneys  and  other 
valuables  belonging  to  the  association  ;  he  shall  keep,  in  a  special  register,  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  association  as  well  as  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  these  min- 
utes shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  vice-president,  and 
by  the  secretary-treasurer  :  he  shall,  besides,  keep  books  in  which  shall  be  entered, 
regularly  and  without  delay,  all  the  monetary  operations  of  the  association.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  association,  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  present  before 
the  board  a  statement  of  accounts  for  the  directors*  approbation. 

11.  The  vacancies  which  occur  among  the  officers  or  directors  shall  be  tem- 
porarily filled  up  by  the  board,  and  the  board  shall  also  nominate  the  directors  for 
those  judicial  districts  which  may  not  as  yet  be  represented. 

12.  The  board,  to  ensure  greater  efficiency,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cltdm  the 
services  of  specialists  as  advisers. 


EULKS  AND   BeOITLATIONS   OF   THE   DaIBYMEN'S   ASSOCIATION. 

1.  The  annual  or  general  meetings  of  the  association,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
board  of  directors,  shall  be  called  by  notice  in  writing  from  the  secretary-treasurer 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  association  and  of  the  board.  Notice  of  the  meetings 
of  the  association  shall  be  given  at  least  a  month  beforehand. 

2.  At  the  request  of  three  directors  or  officers  of  the  association,  the  president 
may  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  ;  the  call  shall  be  in  the  form  mentioned 
above. 

3.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  three  shall  form  a  quorum,  exclu- 
sive of  the  president  and  vice-president. 

4.  The  board  of  directors  may  name,  from  among  its  members,  a  committee  to 
audit  the  accounts,  and  other  committees  for  any  purpose  it  may  think  necessary. 

5.  The  order  of  business  at  general  and  official  meetings  shall  be  determined  by 
the  board  of  directors. 
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6.  No  question  shall  be  submitted  for  discussion  except  it  he  in  writing  and 
placed  before  the  secretary  treasurer. 

7.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  obliged  to  furnish  security  to  the  amount  of 
$400.00,  which  security  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board. 


SYNDICATES  OF  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  FACTORIES. 

BY-LAWS  ADOPTED   BY  THE  DAIRY  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION  AND  ASSENTED  TO  BY 
THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  IN  COUNCIL. 

Copy  of  the  report  of  a '  committee  of  the  Honorable  Executive  Council^  dated 
January  23rd,  1891,  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  January  24rt, 
1891.     (Translation.) 

No.  75. — On  the  approval  of  certain  regulations  of  the  Dairymen's  Association. 

The  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation,  in  a  memorandum, 
dated  the  twenty-third  of  January  of  the  current  year,  1891,  recommends  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  copy  of  which 
is  annexed  to  the  above  memorandum,  be  approved. 

Certified  true  copy. 

(Signed). 

GUSTAVB   GrSNIER, 

Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 


REGULATIONS  OP  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Whereas,  by  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  authorised  to 
create  regional  divisions  in  which  the  proprietors  of  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and 
other  dairy  establishments  may  form  themselves  into  syndicates,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  more  prompt  and  complete  diffusion  of  the  best  methods  of  conducting 
the  production  of  milk,  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  and  the  advancement  in 
general  of  the  dairy  industry  ; 

And  whereas  the  said  association  was,  by  the  same  law,  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  : 

1.  Establishing  regulations  for  the  formation  and  working  of  the  said  syndicates  ; 

2.  Of  directing  and  superintending  the  syndicates  ; 

3.  Of  establishing  rules  to  define  the  duties  of  the  Inspector-General  and  of  the 
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inspectors  who  are  to  saperintend  the  production  of  milk  and  the  manufacture  of 
batter  and  cheese  in  the  establishments  so  organised  into  syndicates  ; 

4.  Of  appointing  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  office  of  inspectors,  and  of  laying  down  regulations  for  the  working  of  the  said 
board  ; 

And,  whereas,  there  is  granted  to  each  syndicate  a  sum  equal  to  half  the  outlay 
incurred  for  the  service  of  inspection  and  instruction  organised  in  the  syndicates, 
including  the  salary  of  the  inspector,  his  travelling  expenses,  and  other  expenses 
relating  directly  to  thp  said  service,  but  which  sum  granted  must  not  in  any  case 
exceed  9250  (two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  for  each  syndicate  ; 

Whereas,  there  has  been  granted  to  the  said  association,  besides  its  subsidy  and 
other  ordinary  concessions,  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  (one  thousand  dollars),  for 
the  expenses  necessary  for -the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  syndicates,  as 
well  as  for  the  maintenance  and  due  working  of  the  board  of  examiners  above 
mentioned  ; 

The  said  association  constitutes,  as  follows,  the  programme  of  the  formation  and 
working  of  the  syndicates,  of  their  direction  and  superintendence,  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  examiners,  and  of  the  duties  of  inspectors  : 

I 

DIVISION  OF  THE  PROVINOB. 

The  province  shall  be  divided  as  follows,  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  organisation : 
a.  Syndicates  of  cheese  factories  or  of  cheese- factories  and  creameries  : 

No.  of  Division.  Counties  comprised  in  the  division. 

1 Gasp^,  Bonaventure,  Matane,  Eimouski,  T^miscouata 

2 Kamouraska,  Llslet,  Montmagny,  Bellechasse. 

3 Dorchester,  Levis,  Beauce. 

4 Lotbinidre,  Megantic,  Arthabaska. 

5 Nicolet,  Yamaska. 

6 Drummond,  Richmond,  Wolfe. 

f Sherbrooke,  Stanstead,  Gompton. 

8 St.  Hyacinthe,  Bagot,  Eichelieu. 

9 Rouville,  Iberville,  St.  John's. 

10 Shefford,  Brome,  Missisquoi. 

11 Verch^res,  Chambly,  Laprairie,  Napierville. 

12 Beauharnois,  Chateauguay. 

13 Huntingdon. 

14 Saguenay,  Lac  St.  Jean,  Chicoutimi,  Charlevoix. 

15 Portneuf,  Quebec,  Montmorency. 
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No.  of  Division.  Counties  comprised  in  the  divimon. 

16 Three-Eivers,  Champlain,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinong^. 

17 Montcalm,  Joliette^  Berthier,  L'Assomption. 

18 Hochelaga,  Jacques-Cartier,  Laval,  Terrebon  ne,  Deux- Montagues. 

19 Argenteuil,  Ottawa,  Pontiac. 

20 Vaudreuil,  Soulanges. 

b.  Syndicates  of  butter-factories. 

As  any  limitation  of  territory  would  be  a  hinderance  to  the  formation  of  syndi- 
eates  of  butter  factories,  on  account  of  the  small  number  o^  such  existing  in  the 
province,  liberty  may  be  granted  them  by  the  association  to  organise  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  following  regulations  ;  and  the  united  counties  in  which  such 
a  syndicate  shall  have  been  formed  shall  constitute  a  territorial  division  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  present  regulations. 

II 
DIRECTION  AND  StTPBRINTENDENOE  OF  THE  SYNDICATES. 

1.  The  association  shall  direct  the  working  of  the  syndicates  : 

a.  By  means  of  a  fortnightly  or  monthly  bulletin  published  during  the  season 
of  manufacture,  the  prospectus-number  of  which  shall  be  published  at  once,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  old  and  new  members  of  the  association  and  those  of  the  public 
who  are  interested  in  the  dairy  industry  ;  this  bulletin  shall  contain,  especially, 
instruction  and  advice  to  farmers,  producers  of  milk,  patrons  of  factories,  to  inspectors 
and  makers  of  cheese  and  butter,  relating  more  especially  to  the  time  of  year  follow- 
ing th6  issue  of  each  number  ;  it  shall  also  contain  general  information  in  connection 
with  the  dairy  industry. 

h.  By  means  of  the  school-factoiy  of  the  association,  whose  work  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  the  new  organisation. 

2.  The  superintendence  of  the  syndicates  shall  be  exercised  by  the  association  : 
a.  Through  the  Inspector-general  and  the  inspectors  of  the  syndicates,  whose 

duties  and  office  will  be  defined  hereafter  ; 

6.  Through  its  ordinary  officers,  as  regards  all  private  or  public  communicationa 
it  may  have  to  make  to  the  representatives  of  the  syndicates  of  the  factories 
syndicated. 

3.  The  association  does  not  pretend  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  interior 
management  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  syndicates  :  it  wOl  suffice,  if  the 
latter  conform  to  the  present  regulations  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  having 
accepted  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  association. 

4.  The  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  association  shall  be  exercised  with 
a  view  to  securing,  especially  in  the  syndicated  establishments  : 

a.  A  regular  attention  to  the  testing  of  the  patrons'  milk,  in  order  to  obtain 
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from  them  milk  of  the  best  quality,  neither  skimmed,  nor  watered,  nor  adulterated 
in  any  way ; 

b.  A  scrupulous  attention  to  the  general  keeping  in  order  of  the  factories,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness  therein  ; 

c.  Good  quality  and  uniformity  in  the  products  manufactured  ; 

d.  A  uniform  system  of  book-keeping,  sufficient  to  insure  the  exactness  and 
integrity  of  the  operations  of  the  year,  which  each  factory  will  have  to  furnish  to 
the  association.  ' 

III 

ORGANISATION  AND  WORKING  OF  THE  SYNDICATES. 

1.  A  syndicate  shall  be  constituted  by  the  associating  together  of  creameries, 
cheese- factories,  or  other  dairy  establishments,  to  the  number  of  not  fewer  than  (15) 
fifteen,  or  more  than  (30)  thirty  ;  it  shall  have  for  its  aim  the  diffusion  over  the 
division  in  which  it  is  formed'  of  the  best  methods  of  producing  milk  and  of  manu- 
facturing dairy  products  ;  it  may  also  aim  at  adopting  and  exercising  all  measures 
calculated  to  protect  such  interests  of  the  patrons  and  proprietors  as  are  to  the 
general  advancement  of  the  dairy  industry :  the  proprietors  or  representatives  of  the 
syndicated  factories  shall  for  that  purpose  engage  to  support  between  them,  in  a 
proportion  left  to  their  discretion,  the  expense  of  the  hiring  of  one  or  more 
experienced  inspectors,  who  shall  superintend  the  production  and  supplying  of  the 
milk,  as  well  as  of  its  manufacture  into  cheese  and  butter  in  the  syndicated  factories. 
The  inspector  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Dairymen's  Association,  under  the 
conditions  hereinafter  enumerated,  and  shall  conform  to  the  present  regulations. 

2.  The  syndicate  shall  organise,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
manufacturing  season. 

3.  The  syndicate  shall  organise  by  the  signature  in  duplicate  of  the  proprietors 
or  the  representatives  of  the  factories  who  wish  to  form  themselves  into  a  syndicate 
to  a  declaration,  on  a  printed  form,  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  association,  and 
a  duplicate  of  which  shall  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
who  shall  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

4.  In  each  territorial  division,  syndicates  composed  exclusively  of  cheese  factories 
or  of  creameries,  or  of  creameries  and  cheese-factories,  may  be  established 

5.  If  in  any  division  there  be  not  found  a  sufficient  number  of  factories  whose 
representatives  desire  to  form  a  syndicate,  these  factories  may  agree  Mrith  those  of  a 
neighbouring  division  to  form  a  syndicate,  or  to  become  part  of  an  already  existing  one . 

6.  Every  factoiy  shall  have  the  right  to  a^  for  admission  into  the  syndicate  of 
its  division. 

7.  Every  syndicate  shall  have  the  right  to  prevent  any  factory  of  its  division 
from  uniting  with  a  syndicate  of  a  neighbouring  division,  except  in  the  case  provided 
for  by  the  following  article. 
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8.  For  special  reasons,  the  association  shall  be  empowei'ed  to  allow  certain 
factories  of  a  division  to  unite  with  the  syndicate  of  a  neighbouring  division,  provided 
that  this  permission  hinder  not  the  formation  of  a  syndicate  in  the  former  division. 

9.  The  representative  of  the  factories  associated  into  a  syndicate  shall  name  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall  be  the  officers  of  the 
syndicate,  and  whose  address  shall  be  given  to  the  association ;  all  official  correspon- 
dence shall  be  carried  out  by  the  medium  of  the  secretary  treasurer. 

10.  At  the  end  of  each  season,  the  syndicate  shall  render  an  exact  account, 
certified  by  its  secretary- treasurer,  of  the  salary  paid  to  its  inspector,  his  travelling 
and  other  expenses  in  direct  relation  to.  his  duties  of  inspection,  such  as  hire  of 
carriages,  railway  and  steamboat  fares,  board,  stationery,  postage,  purchase  of 
instruments  for  the  inspector's  use,  &c.,  Ac. 

11.  As  the  government  grant  is  given  specially  for  the  service  of  inspection,  this 
grant  in  no  case  shall  exceed  the  half  of  the  genuine  amount  of  the  expenses  alone 
just  mentioned,  provided  that  half  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollais 
($250.00)  ;  and  the  payment  thereof  shall  only  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  daiiy- 
season,  after  the  report  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  shall  have  been  made  to 
the  association  by  the  syndicate. 

12.  A  subscription  shall  be  paid  by  the  proprietors,  or  by  the  representatives  of 
each  factory,  to  the  Dairymen's  Association,  or  to  the  dairy  association  of  the  district 
in  which  the  syndicate  is  formed,  in  order  that  the  makers  or  the  directors  may  be 
kept  au  courant  of  the  work  of  the  association  ;  moreover,  they  shall  forward  to 
the  association  a  complete  certified  report  of  the  operations  of  their  factory,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  form  adopted  by  the  association  ]  which  shall  not  be  made 
public  except  by  consent  of  those  therein  interested. 

IV 

OP  THE  INSPBCTOR-GENERAL  AND  THE  INSPECTORS  OP  SYNDICATES. 

1.  The  Inspector-General  and  the  inspectors  of  syndicates  are  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council ;  but  in  neither  case  will  any  one  be  appointed  until 
he  shall  have  previously  undergone  an  examination  sufficient  to  establish  his  qualifi- 
cations before  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  association.  The  Inspector-Groneral 
shall  be  paid  by  the  association,  and  other  inspectors  by  th%  syndicates. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  belonging  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  the  best 
methods  of  the  production  of  milk  and  its  proper  supply  to  the  factories,  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy-products,  correct  accounts,  and  the  orderly  management  of  the 
factories,  these  officers  shall  careftiUy  avoid  meddling  with  any  troubles,  with  which 
their  duties  have  no  concern,  whether  they  arise  between  neighbouring  factories, 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  or  between  patrons  and  proprietors.  They  must,  under 
pain  of  immediate  dismissal,  observe  the  most  guarded  discretion  in  regard  to  all 
matters  they  note  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  and  reveal  them  to  no  one  except 
to  the  society  or  to  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  factories  concerned. 
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$   1.   OF  THE  INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 

1.  The  Inspector-Greneral  is  the  representative  of  the  association  accredited  to 
the  proprietors,  the  makers,  and  the  representatives  of  the  establishments  under 
syndicates  ;  all  the  instructions,  therefore,  he  shall  give,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
association,  are  to  be  observed. 

2.  Before  the  opening  of  the  season,  or  even  during  the  season,  if  he  see  fit, 
or  if  he  receive  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  association,  the  Inspector-General  shall 
call  together  the  inspectors  of  syndicates,  by  groups,  at  the  school-factory  of  the 
association,  or  at  some  other  factory,  and,  keeping  them  there  a  few  days,  instruct 
tbem  in  their  duties  and  in  the  best  methods  of  manufacture. 

3.  After  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  Inspector-General  shall  keep  himself  in 
communication  with  the  inspectors  of  syndicates  by  going  at  differept  times  to  pass 
two  or  three  days  alternately  with  each  of  them,  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the 
factories  they  have  in  charge.  In  these  visits,  the  Inspector-Greneral  will  not  be  so 
much  bound  to  visit  the  factories  in  particular,  as  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  inspectors 
in  their  ordinary  duties. 

4.  The  Inspector-General  shall  lend  his  aid  to  the  working  of  the  school-factory, 
which  he  shall  visit,  taking  it  in  turn  with  the  syndicates. 

6.  The  Inspector-Greneral  shall  keep,  in  duplicate,  a  special  note-book,  in  which 
he  shall  insert,  day  by  day,  all  the  observations  he  makes  on  the  work  of  each  of 
the  inspectors,  and  on  the  general  management  of  their  factories  ;  these  notes  shall 
be  regularly  communicated  to  the  association,  in  time  to  be  printed  in  each  number 
of  the  bulletin,  in  which  everything  of  public  interest  shall  be  inserted  ;  the  Inspector- 
General  shall  also  keep  a  daily  account  of  his  travelling  and  other  expenses. 

6.  With  the  consent  of  the  association,  the  Inspector  may  visit  the  model 
establishments  of  this  province  or  of  Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  of 
publishing  any  new  process  of  working  which  may  have  passed  into  current  practice. 

?.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Inspector-General  shall  prepare  a  complete 
report  of  his  work,  giving  a  condensed  statement  of  the  observations  he  has  made  ; 
this  report  shall  be  in  two  parts  ;  one  containing  matters  interesting  to  the  public, 
the  other,  private  notes  on  the  work  of  each  of  the  inspectors. 

§   2.   OF  THE   INSPECTORS  OF  SYNDICATES. 

1.  The  inspectors  of  the  syndicates  are  the  servants  of  the  syndicates,  and  as 
regards  questions  of  interior  management,  such  as  wages,  payment  of  expenses, 
&c.,  are  under  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  syndicates. 

2.  As  regards  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  inspector  of  a  syndicate  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  association,  and  he  must  strictly  conform  to  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  its  officers  or  from  the  Inspector-General. 
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3.  The  wages,  travelling  and  other  expenses  of  the  inspector  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  syndicate. 

4.  It  is  obligatory  on  each  inspector  to  attend  all  the  meetings  called  together 
by  the  Inspector-General. 

5.  After  the  meeting  convoked  by  the  Inspector-Greneral  before  the  opening  of 
the  season,  the  syndicate  inspector  shall  convoke  his  makers  in  one  of  the  earliest 
opened  factories,  and  shall  repeat  to  them  all  the  information  he  has  received  from 
the  Inspector-General. 

6.  In  order  to  learn  as  soon  as  possible  how  far  his  makers  understand  their 
business,  the  inspector  shall  visit  as  quickly  as  possible  all  the  factories  he  has  in 
charge  ;  this  done  he  shall  devote  himself  to  the  assistance  of  the  least  skilled 
makers,  passing  a  day  with  each  of  them  ;  later,  he  shall  visit  those  whom  he  thinks 
the  most  skilful. 

7.  After  having  thus  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  and 
having  helped  each  maker,  in  proportion  to  his  needs,  with  his  assistance  and  advice, 
the  inspector  shall  arrange  his  visits  so  as  to  make  a  regular  routine  journey  from 
factory  to  factory. 

8.  After  or  about  the  1st  June,  the  inspector  shall  so  divide  his  work  that 
between  two  visits  made  to  the  same  factory  no  greater  number  of  days  shall  elapse 
than  there  are  factories  in  the  syndicate. 

9.  Unless  prevented  by  distance,  bad  roads,  or  other  hindrances,  the  ins- 
pector shall  bo  present  every  morning  at  some  one  factory,  to  receive  the  milk  in 
company  with  the  maker,  and  shall  test  samples  of  each  patron's  milk ;  he  shall  note 
the  result  of  each  test  in  a  special  memorandum  book,  which  shall  be  preserved  and 
handed  over  to  the  association  at  the  end  of  the  season  ;  the  inspector  shall  always 
have  with  him  on  his  journeys  good  instruments  for  testing  milk,  with  which  the 
syndicate  shall  provide  him. 

10.  The  test  of  the  milk,  its  delivery  in  good  condition,  its  manufacture,  the 
general  state  of  the  factories,  the  accounts,  shall  receive  the  constant  attention  of  the 
inspector,  that  nothing  in  any  factory  be  neglected  or  allowed  to  remain  in  arrear. 

11.  The  inspector  shall  receive  from  the  association  a  special  note  book,  in 
which  shall  appear  all  the  observations  made  in  the  course  of  his  Inspection  ;  from  it 
he  shall  extract  and  forward  an  abstract  to  the  Inspector-General,  or  to  any  other 
officer  who  shall  be  indicated  to  him  by  the  association,  at  the  end  of  each  season. 

12.  The  inspector  shall  daily  note  down  all  his  travelling  expenses,  and  give  in 
the  details  once  a  week  to  the  secretary- treasurer  of  the  syndicate  ;  adding  the  list 
of  factories  visited,  and  indicating  the  probable  route  of  his  next  week's  journeys,  in 
order  that  the  secretary-treasurer  may,  if  he  desire  it,  communicate  with  him. 

13.  On  pain  of  instant  dismissal,  the  inspector  shall  communicate  to  nobody, 
unless  it  be  to  the  Inspector-General  or  the  secretary  of  the  association,  his  observa- 
tions on  the  factories  and  the  work  of  the  persons  employed  in  them ;  still,  he  may, 
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at  the  request  of  the  proprietor,  of  the  maker,  or  of  the  president  of  the  directors  of 
any  factory,  commanicate  to  such  persons  the  tenor  of  such  notes  of  his  as  concern 
that  factory. 

14.  In  all  cases,  wherein  he  shall  see  need  of  making  observations,  either  to  the 
patrons  in  regard  to  the  supplying  of  the  milk,  to  the  maker  about  his  work,  or  to 
the  proprietor  about  the  fittings  of  his  factory,  the  inspector  shall  first  of  all  address 
the  person  in  fault  privately,  by  letter  or  otherwise  :  it  is  only  after  having  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  serious  neglect,  or  of  evident  evil  intention,  that  the  inspector 
shall  warn  the  parties  to  whom  the  ascertained  bad  state  of  things  will  cause  injury. 
In  very  serious  cases,  the  inspector  shall  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  Inspector- 
General  or  of  the  officers  of  the  association. 

15.  The  inspector  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  most 
guarded  discretion,  not  only  in  Tegard  to  the  forgoing  cases,  but  in  all  the  details  of 
his  duty ;  a  serious  infraction  of  this  rule  may  be  punished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
certificate  of  competence  granted  by  the  board  of  examiners. 


OF  THE   BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

1.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  and  a  secretary 
appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  at  the  annual  convention,  or  about  that  time. 

2.  This  board  shall  settle,  and  publish  immediately,  a  programme  of  the  examina- 
tion to  be  passed  by  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  inspector  to  give  them  a  right  to 
a  certificate  of  competence ;  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  date  and  the  place  of 
the  examination,  and  mention  the  references  to  be  furnished  by  the  candidates,  and 
the  other  formalities  to  be  gone  through  before  admission. 

3.  To  those  wh®  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  the  board  shall  give  a  certificate 
of  competence  ;  this  may  state  the  degree  of  success  obtained — pretty  well,  or  very 
well, — and  it  shall  be  either  provisional  or  definitive  ;  the  provisional  certificate  will 
be  good  for  only  one  year,  and  the  bearer  may  be  called  upon  to  pass  another 
examination,  either  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  programme,  or  in  certain  specially 
reserved  subjects. 

4.  The  board  of  examiners  shall,  without  delay,  make  to  the  Honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Colonisation  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion, containing  specially  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  of  those  who  shall  have 
received  the  certificate,  with  the  degree  of  success  obtained. 

5.  Even  the  definitive  certificate  of  competence  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  association  from  any  inspector  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a  serious 
breach  of  the  rules,  or  who,  for  any  other  grave  cause,  shall  be  considered  unfitted 
to  discharge  his  duties  properly. 

6.  If  the  number  of  candidates  be  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  holding  of  the 
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ezainination  in  more  than  one  place,  the  association  may,  out  of  the  funds  allotted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  syndicate,  pay  oue-half  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
more  distant  candidates  from  their  homes  to  the  place  of  examination. 


66  VICTORIA,  CHAP.  87,  OTTAWA. 

AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND   SALE  OF  FILLED    OR  IMITATION 
CHEESE,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  BRANDING  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

[Assented  to  \st  April,  1893.] 

TTEB  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows  : —     '     ' 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Dairy  Products  Act,  1893. 

S^.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  or  shall  knowingly  buy,  sell,  oflfer,  expose  or 
have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  cheese  manufactured  from  skimmed  milk,  to 
which  there  has  been  added  any  fat  which  is  foreign  to  such  milk. 

2.  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge, 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  conviction  thereof 
before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  together  with  the  costs  of 
prosecution,  and,  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs,  shall  be  liable  to 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  monthB, 
unless  stbch  fine  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  it  are  sooner  paid. 

8.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any 
cheese  manufactured  from  or  by  the  use  of  milk  commonly  known  as  "  skimmed 
milk,"  or  milk  from  which  cream  has  been  removed,  or  milk  to  which  skimmed  milk 
has  been  added,  unless  the  words  "  skim-milk  cheese  "  are  branded,  marked  or  stamped 
in  a  legible  manner  upon  the  side  of  every  cheese,  and  also  upon  the  outside  of  every 
box  or  package  which  contains  the  same,  in  letters  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  high  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide. 

2.  No  person,  with  intent  to  misrepresent  or  to  defraud,  shall  remove,  or  in  any 
way  efface,  obliterate  or  alter  the  words  "  skim-milk  cheese  "  on  such  cheese,  or  on 
any  box  or  package  which  contains  the  same. 

3.  Every  person  who,  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge, 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  conviction 
thereof  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  and  not  less  than  two  dollars  for  every  such  cheese,  or  box  or  package 
which  is  sold,  offered,  exposed  or  had  in  his  possession  for  sale,  together  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  and,  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs,  shall  be  liable 
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to  impriBonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
unless  such  fine  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  it  are  sooner  paid. 

4.  No  person  shall  apply  any  brand,  stamp  or  mark  of  the  word  **  Canadian/' 
"  Canadien  "  or  **  Canada  "  as  a  descriptive  term,  mark  or  brand  upon  any  cheese  or 
npon  any  box  or  package  which  contains  cheese  or  butter,  unless  such  cheese  and 
butter  have  been  produced  in  Canada. 

2.  No  person  shall  knowingly  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale, 
any  cheese  or  butter  upon  which  or  upon  any  box  or  package  which  contains  the 
same,  the  words  "Canadian,"  "  Canadien"  or  '* Canada"  is  applied  as  a  descriptive 
term,  mark  or  brand,  unless  such  cheese  or  butter  has  been  produced  in  Canada. 

3.  Bvery  person  who,  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  pei*son  to  his  knowledge, 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  conviction 
thereof  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  and  not  less  than  five  dollars  for  every  such  cheese  or  box  or  package, 
which  is  sold,  offered,  exposed  or  had  in  his  possession  for  sale,  together  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs  shall  be  liable 
to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
unless  such  fine  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  if  are  sooner  paid. 

5.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  cheese 
or  butter  which  is  produced  in  any  foreign  country,  unless  the  name  of  the  country 
where  such  cheese  or  batter  was  produced,  is  branded,  stamped  or  marked  in  a  legible 
manner  upon  the  outside  of  every  box  or  package  which  contains  the  same,  in  letters 
not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 

2.  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge* 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  conviction  thereof 
before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  and  not  less  than  two  dollars  for  every  such  cheese,  or  box  or  package  of 
butter,  which  is  sold,  offered,  exposed  or  had  in  his  possession  for  sale,  together  with 
the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs  shall  be 
liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  unless  such  fine  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  it  are  sooner  paid. 

6.  The  person  on  whose  behalf  any  cheese  or  butter  is  manufactured,  sold, 
offered,  exposed  or  had  in  possession  for  sale,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going sections  of , this  Act,  shall  be'  primd  facie  liable  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

T.  In  any  complaint,  information  or  conviction  under  this  Act,  the  matter 
complained  of  may  be  declared,  and  shall  be  held  to  have  arisen,  within  the  meaning 
oiThe  Summary  Convictions  -Act,  at  the  place  where  the  cheese  or  butter  complained 
of  was  manufisictured,  sold,  offered,  exposed  or  had  in  possession  for  sale. 
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H.  No  appeal  shall  lie  from  any  conviction  under  this  Act  except  to  a  superior, 
county,  circuit  or  district  court,  or  the  court  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  having 
jurisdiction  where  the  couvictiun  was  had ;  and  such  appeal  shall  be  brought,  notice 
of  appeal  in  writing  given,  recognisance  entered  into  or  deposit  made,  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  conviction  ;  and  such  appeal  shall  be  heard,  tried,  adjudicated 
upon  and  decided,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
court  or  judge  hearing  the  same  appoints,  within  thirty  days  from  the  conviction, 
unless  the  said  court  or  judge  extends  the  time  for  hearing  and  decision  beyond  such 
thirty  days  ;  and  in  all  other  respects,  not  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  procedure 
under  The  Summary  Convictions  Act,  so  far  as  applicable,  shall  apply. 

9.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  who  may  be  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of  any  person  suspected  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  make  an  examination  of  cheese  or  butter  ;  and  any  such 
suspected  person,  who  obstructs  or  refuses  to  permit  the  making  of  any  such 
examination,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  together  with  the  costs  of 
prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  penalty  and  costs,  shall  be  liable  to 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months* 
unless  the  said  penalty  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  the  same  are  sooner  paid. 

10«  Any  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  under  this  Act,  shall,  when  recovered,  be 
payable,  one  half  to  the  informant  or  complainant,  and  the  other  half  to  Her  Majesty 

11.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  such  regulations  as  he  considers  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  the  efficient  operation  of  this  Act  ;  and  the  regulations  so 
made  shall  be  in  force  from  the  date  of  their  publication  in  the  Canada  Gazette,  or 
from  such  other  date  as  is  specified  in  the  proclamation  made  in  that  behalf. 
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Elzfear  Rivard 

St  Pie Hector  Lapalme 

Ste.  Rosalie Augustin  Lemonde 

St  Simon Hector  L'Heureux. 

St  Theodore  d' Acton...... Isidore  Jodoin 

Majorique  Lebcsuf 
T.  Lemoine 

BEAUCE. 

St.  Martin Joseph  Emile  Pelletier 

Lambton Octave  Lemieux 

St.  Ephrem  de  Tring Octave  Roy,  from. 

St  George Rev.  M.Th.  Montminy 

Joseph  Poulin 

Joseph  Paquet 
St.  Fran9oi8 Philias  Veilleux 

Charies  S.  Busque 
St.  Frederic Norbert  Plante 

F.  X.  Plante 


LIST  OF  MXMBSB8   OF  TEX  ASSOCIATION 
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BEAUOE.—  Continued, 

St.  FrMhTic^—Cont Joseph  Plante 

Nazaire  Droain 

St.  Joseph Dr  Jules  Taschereaa 

St.  Zacharie Louis  Drolet 

St.  Pierre  Broughton Alfred  GagnA 

BEAUHARNOIS. 

Beauharnois Ovila  Harelle 

LandrcTille William  Durnin,  2ezem. 

A.  Lemieux,  2  exem. 

St.  Etienne ^ J6r6mie  Brosseau,  2  exem 

Laberge  k  Sany6 
Gkndron  k  AUard 

St.  Louis  de  Ooiizague...fi.  Lepage 

J.  A  Magloire  Montpetit 
D.  M.  Macpherson's 

St.  Louis 

Valleyfield Joseph  Poirier, 

fils  d'Augustin 
Victor  Pilon 
Levis  Simpson 

BELLBCHASSfi. 

Beaumont Edouard  Joumaux 

Jos.  Valli^re 
St.  Gi^'etan  d' Armagh...  .Philibert  Langlois 

St.  Charles Onisime  Mercier 

J.  B.  Paquet 

St.  Geryais DrP.  Tanguay 

Etienne  Odt6 

St.  Michel E.  H.  Roy 

St.  Raphael  Est .Sey^rin  Cinq-Mars 

(P.O.ArthurriUe) 

St.  Raphael Joseph  Bolduc 

St.  Phil6mon Joseph  Hudson 

BERTHIBR. 

Berthienrille A.  H.  Parent 

J.  F.  Fernet,  2  exem. 
OcUTien  Tellier 

Lanoraie A .  Ferland 

Parent,  Boisrert  k  Gie 

St.  Cuthbert Yve  Antoine  Robert 

Isaac  Foumier 

St.  Barth61emi Louis  Drinville 

Edmond  Dupuis 
Pierre  Delcourt 
Arthur  St.  Pierre 

St.  Damien  de  Brandon... Joseph  Boucher 

Adelard  Denomm6 

St.  Michel  des  Saints L  J.  Alex.  M6nard 

St.  Norbert ..Arclesse  Dubeau 

Joseph  Ayotte 

BONA VENTURE. 

St.  Alexis  deMat^p6diac.ReT.  J.  E.  Pelletier 

Denis  Richard 
Pasp^biac Rev.  T.  C.  Duret 

BROME. 

East  Famham Wm.  Thos.  Wilkinson 

(P.O.  Sweetsburg) 


Pabibh  OB  P.  0. 


Namb. 


BltOME  .--Continued, 

West  Famham Am6dfe  Charland 

Eastman Enclide  Phaneuf 

Louis  Lacalllade 
Laroche Alfred  Lapierre 

Ephrem  Lapierre 
KnoWlton .'....Hon.  S.  A.  Fisher,  M.P. 

H.  S.  Poster 

Robert  Wherry 
Sutton  (P.O.  Flat) Albert  W.  Woodward 

CHAMBLY. 

BoucherTille Albert  Dumler 

CHAMPLAIN. 

Batiscan Pierre  Lapointe 

Philippe  Brunelle 
H.  N.  RiTard 
'Louis  hizh 

Champlain Louis  Philippe  Sauvagean 

Z6phyrin  Dontigny 

N.-D.  du  Mont  Cannel.... Oscar  Lord 

(P.O.  Valmont)  Philippe  Rh^ult 

Ste.  Thicle ..Charles  Andy 

Ste.  Anne  Lap6rade Achtll6e  Banbault 

J.  Qendron 
Michel  Loranger 
Alphonse  Latonr 
Joseph  Qodin 
Victor  Leduc 
Elzear  Ricard 

Ste .  Generi^Te  de  Batiscan .  Auguste  Trudel 
Ernest  Jacob 
Euffdne  Massicotte 
L.  Marchand 

St.  Maurice Francois  Ducharme 

St  Narcisse ..Isidore  Derouin 

Treffl6  Trudel 
Wilfrid  Boulanger 

St.  Prosper Alfred  Tmdel 

J.  T.  Tmdel 
F.  X.  0.  Trudel 

St  S6verin T.  Veillet 

Narcisse  Bordeleau 
Majorique  Bordeleau 

St  Stanislas Ovide  Trudel, 

fils  de  Michel 
Jos.  L.  Jacob 
Alfred  Tmdel 

St.  Tite Jacob ftPaquin,  2  exem. 

J.  A.  Lambert 

CHARLEVOIX. 

Bale  St  Paul ..Alfred  Gagnon 

Charles  Martel 


(P.O.  P^rouse) 
(P.O.  St.  Antoine) 


Joseph  Fortin 
Wilfrid  Simard 
Ernest  Tremblay 
Henri  C6t6 
Joseph  Simard 
Joseph  Tremblaj 
6Un    " 


Addlard  M6nard 
Les  Eboulements Jos.  Bouchard,' from. 
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Parish  or  P.  0. 


Namr. 


Parish  or  P.  0. 


OnABL^YQlX— Continued 

Mall>ale Jules  Bradet,  2  exetti. 

Mlsire...... Charles  Tremblaj 

Murray  Bay Odilon  Pilote 

Ste.  Agn^s ^Frangois  Harvey 

Elz6ar  Desgagn^ 
St.  Hilarion «.Evariste  Desmeules 

Phydime  Gaay 
Ste.  Iren^e ..Denis  Bouchard 

Smilien  Tremblay 

St.  Urbain^ Charles  Fortin 

St.  Placide ..06d6oii  Perron 

OHATEAUGUAY. 

Aubrey D.  M.  Macpherson's 

Norton  Creek 

Gbateanguay N.  R.  Laberge 

P.  Macfarlane 
Arthur  Barrette 

Howick - Robert  Ness 

A.  E.  Marleau 

D.  M.  Macpherson's 

Howick 

Oarland Jas.  McGill 

North  Georgetown Etienne  Marleau 


Nami. 


Ormstown D.  M.  Macpherson's 

Sanffsters 
D.  M.  Macpherson's 

Riyi^re  Outarde 
D.  M.  Macpherson's 

Ormstown 
D.  M.  Macpherson*8 
Robert  McEwan     [Lome 
A.  S.  LloYd 

Rirer  Field ~ John  McGregor 

Stockwell M.  Patnande 

Russeltown ^ ..Narcisse  Beaudin 

St.  Cbrysostdme John  Boyd 

M.  Huberdeau 

D.  M.  Macpherson's 

St.  Ohiysostftme 

E.  Gamelin 
Napoleon  Hebert 

Ste.  Martine Ed.  McGowan 

Joseph  Poirier 
Louis  J.  Primeau 
Hector  Chartrand 
Treffl6  L6cuyer,  fabri. 

Ste.  Philomdne ^Delphis  Lacoste 

F.  P.  Laberge 
Joseph  Lefebrre 
Alfred  Huberdeau 

St.  B6mi ..Jos.  Primeau 

StUrfoain J.  A.  Defayette. 

Israel  Sabourin 
Wilfrid  Lavigueur 
Alex.  Bourgerie 


OHICOUTIMI.— C7on/ifit«5(f. 

C hicoutimi. —Cont Edmond  Tremblay 

Dr  Z.  E.  Beauchamp 
Fran9oi8  Brassard 
Richard  Gagiion 
Jean' Perron,  2  exem. 
J.  D.  Guay 
Louis  Guay 
Jean  Maltais 

Bassin  Laterriftre G.  Arthur  G^udreanlt 

N.-D.  de  Laterridre Louis  Aubin 

Normandin Alphonse  Poirier 

Riyiire  aux  Sables Joseph  Gajgnon 

Riviere  ^kl'Onrs L.  P.  Godin 

Riviere  du  Moulin Adilard  Lavoie 

Ste.  Anne Louis  Boucher 

Henri  C6t6 
Ernest  Gravel 
William  Brassard 

St.  Dominiqae Ohas.  J.B.  Fortin, 

2  exem. 
N6r^  Bergeron 
Jean  Girard,  2  exem. 
de  Jonqui^res..Pascal  Bergeron 
Joseph  Gagnon 
St.  Joseph  d'Alma Edmond  Bergeron 

OOMPTON. 

East  Clifton E.  S.  Lussier 

Gould J.  L.  Painchaud 

Hereford S.  Q.  Sweet 

La  Patrie Samuel  Gh>beil 

Paquetteville Ludger  Lazure 

Jules  Adam 
Hormidas  Chicoine 
Wilfrid  Pariseault 

Periyboro E.  H.  Birch 

Ste.  £dwige Louis  Ladouceur 

A*  Malo  d^Aukland. Pacifique  Br^ault 

Alvaresse  Anb6 


St 


CHIOOUTIMI. 


Bagotrille.c 
Cbcontimi^. 


..Wilfrid  C6t6 
..J.  E.  A.  Dubuc, 

Banque  Nationale 
William  Tremblay, 

arpenteur 


DEUX-MONTAGNES. 


Belle-Riviere Magloire  Desjardins 

Grande  Freni^re L.  W.  J.  Payment 

Oka,  Ecole  d'agriculture..C.  Derome 

St.  Benolt William  Brown 

(P.O.  Belle-Rivifere) 

St.  Canut Ferdinand  Rochon 

Thomas  Duquette 

St.  Eustache Joseph  Demers 

St  Hennas Honor6  Page 

Felix  Constantin 
Osias  Laurin 

St  Placide Fr6d6ric  Dubreuil 

Napoleon  Dubreuil 
P.  M.  A.Labelle 

DORCHESTER. 

Frampton  West ..Joseph  Lacasse 

St.  Anselme  Station Am6d6e  Gr^goiro 

(Bureau  Gingras) 

Ste.  Claire ^ Gkor^s  Richard 

William  Laflamme 
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DO  RCHESTE  R— Continued. 

Ste.  Claire.— Con< Clotaire  Lessard 

Ste.  H^oedin^.... Gabriel  Dumont 

St.  Isidore Charles  Turgeon 

Charles  Morin 

DRUMMOND. 

Drummondyille Samuel  Johns 

J.  A.  GoBselin 
Paul  Farlez 
Philog6ne  Livesque 
J.  P.  Dionne 

Duncan Michel  Gauthier 

Kingsey  French  Village..Jo9.  Lefebvre,  3  exem. 
T.  C.  Cartier 
Geo.  Benoft 
TrefS6  Lyonnais 
Edouard  Fredette 
P.  St.  Louis 

Kingsey  Falls A.  McCallum 

Riv.  G.  E.  Oaron 
Alfred  Pard 

L'Avenir J.  C.  D.  Amand 

Epbrem  Charpentier 
Oioyis  Duguay 
Edouard  Lefebrre 
L6on  Bahl 

St.  Cyrille  de  Wendover..Paul  Y.<iloi8 

Albert  Janelle 
Alb6ric  Melan(;on 
Olivier  Joyal 

St.  Bonaventure Arthur  Marcotte 

St.  Germain  de  Grantham.  Francois  Houle 
Olirier  Lemaire 
Louis  Sarrasin^  fils 
Fr6d6ric  Morean 

St.  Guillaame  d 'Upton... Avila  0.  Bellemare 
Alexis  SvWestre 

Soath  Durham... Rev.  Isidore  Beland 

Fulgence  Pr6fontaine 
Henri  C6t^ 
Eadore  Cdt6 
A.  J  Hyde 

Ulverton Thomas  Porter 

Jas.  Miller 

GASPfi 

Cap  Chat ...Odina  Dugas 

Ste.  Anne  des  Monts Joseph  Levesque 

HUNTINGDON. 

Athelstan John  A.  McDonald 

D.  M.  Macpherson's 

Elgin 

Cazaville D.  M.  Macpherson 

Lake  View 
N.  Castignier 

DewitTille D.  M.  Macpherson 

Dewityille 
M.  Connell 

Dundee D.  M.  Macpherson 

Dundee 
D.M. Macpherson,  Bannon 


Parish  or  P.  0. 


Namb. 


HUNTINGDON— Con/mwtfd. 

Franklin  Centre D.  M.  Macpherson 

Franklin 

Ste.  Agnds D.  M.  Macpherson 

St.  AgQ 
D.  M.  Macpherson 

Brystreet 

Helena Henry  Hughes 

D.  M.  Macpherson 

Walkers 

Herdman D.  M.  Macpherson 

Elm  tree 
D.  M.  Macpherson  Gore 
James  Miller 


Huntingdon . 


R.  S.  Feeny 


W.  H.  Wafker 
D.  M.  Macpherson 

Boyd  settlement 

Kensington.. D.  M.  Macpherson 

Helena 

Kilbain D.  M.  Macpherson 

Lees  Comer 

Kelso J.  S.  Macfarlaue 

John  Smaill 

D.  M.  Macpherson 

Kelso 

La  Guerre D.  M.  Macpherson 

La  Guerre 
D.  M.  Macpherson 

New  found  cot 

Port  Lewis D.  M.  Macpherson 

Port  Lewis 

Huntingdon D.  M.  Macpherson 

Clyde  Corner 
D.  M.  Macpherson 

HunttngdoD 
Archie  Smith 
St.  Aaicet Samuel  Aubin 

D.  M.  Macpherson 
MacGowan 

E.  L6cuyer 

Ste.  Barbe I.  Daoust 

Trout  River D.  M.  Macpherson 

Trout  River 
IBERVILLE. 

Iberville F.  P.  Hackett 

St.  Jean Jules  M6nard 

0.  Guertin,  The  Her- 
mitage Creamery 
Ste.  Bngidc Osias  Archambault 

Louis  Brodeur 

Hormidas  Tessier 

Ste.  Sabine.. Rev.  A.  V.  Roy 

Sabrevois... S.  J.  Roy 

F6odor  Meunier 

JACQUE8-CARTIER. 

St.  Raphael  He  Bizard.... Joseph  B^Ianger 

JOLIBTTE. 

Ste.  Elizabeth H.  Dudemaine,  2  exem. 

Charlie  Lavole 
Ulric  Olivier 
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Parish  or  P.  0. 


Name. 


Parish  ob  P.  0. 


JOLIETTE .— Continued. 


Ste.  Elizabeth.— Co«<.... P.  L.  Gadourv 

St.  Felix  de  Yalois George  Asselin 

Ste.  M^lanie Jos  Gl^meRt  ^ 

D6sir6  Nadeau 

KAMOURASKA. 

Rivifere  Ouelle David  Richard 

St.DenisdelaBouteillerie.J.  C.  Chapais 

Gharles  Bouchard 
Thomas  Leclair 

St.  Germain Louis  Alfred  Lfivesque 

St.  Pacome Victor  Hudon  dit 

Beaulieu 
Joseph  Ouellet 

LAC  ST.  JEAN. 

Hebertville J.  Elis6e  Hudon 

P  E.  Hudon 
Gonzague  Girard 
Robert  Lemay 
Clovis  Lemay 
Jean  Ouellette 

St.  Jerdme Geor.  Perron 

Charles  Simard 
Joseph  Gagnon 

St.  Prime « Ad61ard  Perron 

St.  Gedeon Andre  Bouchard 

Joseph  Girard,  M.P.P. 
Edy  Clareau 

LAPRAIRIE. 

St.  Constant Joseph  Fyfe 

Victor  Fyfe 

Si.  Isidore J.  R.'Page 

Balderique  Hubert 
Joseph  Poupart 

St.  Philippe ..Henri  Longtin 

yASSOMPTION. 

L'Assomption I.  J.  A  Marsan 

St.  Henri  de  Mascouche... Adelard  Bourgouin 

St.  Paul  PHermite Samuel  Chagnon 

St.  Ruch  rAchigaa Camille  Beaus^jour 

St.  Sulpice J.  Arthur  Chicolne 

Vaocluse F61ix  Suzor 

LAVAL. 

Ste.  Rose .0.  E.  Dallaire 

J.G  H6roux 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul Camille  Elie  Par6 

Edmond  Malepart 

LEVIS. 

St.  Lambert Telesphore  Paqnette 

Philemon  Bernard 

St.  Nicolas Gabriel  Desrochers 

(P  0.  Beniadot)        Samael  Lalibert6 


Name. 


L»XSLET. 


L'Anse  k  Gilles ..Bustache  Menard 

L'lslet Ferdinand  Thibault 

Albert  Courchesne 

St.  Aubert Xavier  Potvin 

St.  Roch  des  Anlnaies.....M.  Aug.  Pelletier 
Trois  Saumons J.  Arthur  Talbot 

LOTBINlfiRE. 

Leclercville J.  J.  Beaudet 

Ernest  Lauz6 

Lotbinidre L6gcr  Pepin 

Arthur  Beaudet 
Emile  £/emay 
Lucien  Lemay 
Honorius  Auger 

St.  Agapit J.  N.  AUard 

Francis  Roger 
Al{)honse  Desrochers 

St.  Antoine  de  Tilly.. Guillaume  Laroche 

Ste.  Croix Josaphat  Lalibert^, 

St.  Edouard Hippolyte  Lord 

Ste.  Em61ie  Evariste  Lauze 

(P.O.  LeclercYille) 

St.  Flavien Louis  Bibeau 

Edouard  Boucher,  fils 

MASKINONGfi. 

Maskinong6 Th6ophile  Sicard 

J.  Arthur  Domphousse 
Maskinong^  Pont Edelmar  Voizard       ■ 

Cl4opha8  Bruneau 

St.  Didace Thomas  Rivard 

St.  Justin Pierre  Baril 

ReT.  M.  D.  G6rin 
•  Dr  C  J.  Coulombe 

St.  L6on  Ls.-Phil.deBellefeuile 

Ste.  Ursule Henri  Lessard 

Samuel  Boucher 

MATANE. 

Amqui Elie  Beaupr^ 

St. Edouard  des  M6chins.Geo.  Eugene  Verrault 

St.  Molse K Honor6  Oharette 

St.  Octave  de  M^tis J.  A.  Marmen 

MfiGANTIC. 

N.-D.  deLourdes Jos.  Bouchard 

St.  Ferdinand  d' Halifax.. Oscar  Gilbert 

Sacre-CoQur  de  Marie J.  0.  H6bert 

Jules  Bouchard 

MISSISQUOI. 

Bedford Emilien  Larocque 

Clarenceville Philippe  Grenon 

East  Dunham 0.  M.  Harvey 

J.  G.  Wales 

Prelighsburg Rev.  P.  A.  St.  Pierre 

N.-D.  de  Stanbridge Ovila  Courtemanche 

J.  B.  Brault 
Sweetsburg Auguste  Gagnon 
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MONTCALM. 


Lea  Dalles Aqoila  Lefebrre 

St.  Esprit Pierre  Lesage 

St  Jacqaes  rAchigan Clement  Lariolette 

Ste.  Julienne J.  Lavoie 

Ste.  Marie  Salom6 J.  Ernest  Gaadet 

MONTMAGNY. 

Cap  St.  Ignace G.  S.  Dugal 

.^  Dolor  Bossinotte 

Isle  anz  Gmes Charles  PaulRoj 

A.  Jos.  Roy 
Georges  Dancosse 
Alfred  Dancosse 
Numa  Yizina 
Montmagny (St .Thomas). Georges  L6toumeau 
Bfiv     Lr/j.  Wilf.  Cleo.  Jos.Pronlx. 

St.Fran^ois  RIt.  da  Sad.  Ondsime  Alb.  Th6berge 
St.  Pierre  Riv.  du  Sad«...Solfrid  Morin 
M.  Clontier 

MOKTMOKENCr. 

St.  Ferr6ol Odiloa  Michel 

St.  Joachim Isidore  L'Heureax 

C61estin  Fortin 
David  Fortin 
Hagh  Brown 
Antoine  Thomassin 
Jos.  Ko6  Pepin 
St.  Tite  des  Caps Lndger  Leblond 

MONTREAL. 

2  et  4 Foundling Street...N.  £.  C16ment 

241  Rue  St.  Paul Charles  Langlois 

March6  Ste.  Anne^ J*.  A.  Vaillancourt 

33-35-37  William  Street...A.  W.  Grant 

93  Ste.  Elizabeth J.  A.  Harel 

190  Sanguinet Isale  Renault 

214 St.  Christophe ..Louis  Lachapelle 

104  Grey  Nun  Street ^Duckett,  Hodge  k  Oie 

206Ryde  Street ^ Jos.  Alfred  Vezina 

NAPIERVILLE. 

Douglasbnrg ...J.  G.  Bouchard 

St.  fidouard. G.  Jos.  BessMe 

St.  RAmi Chs.  Huguet  Latonr 

NICOLET. 

B6canoonr Achille  Carignan 

Rividre  Gentilly U.  B-  Lafontaine 

Kioolet Napol6on  Desfosste 

Abraham  Beaulac 
Ste.  Brigitte  des  Saults...  Joseph  Lemire 
Henri  Houle 

Ste.  Eolalie — Donat  Desfoss^s 

Ste.  Gertrude ~ ..Gaspard  C6t6 

Joseph  Pich6 
No6Mori8sette 
Narcisse  Dorion 

St.  Gr^goiro — G6dSon  Soule 

Hubert  Dufresne 


Pabibh  or  p.  O.  Namb. 

NICOLET.— Conrtnued 


St.  Gr6goire.— Cora.. 


St.  Leonard  d' Ash  ton.. 


St.  C6Iestin... 
Ste.  Monique.. 


St.  Pierre  les  Becquets 


St.  Samuel  de  Horton.. 

St  Svlvdre 

Ste.  Perpitue 

St.  Sylvdre • 


...Napoleon  Ricard 
J.  Aureus  Bergeron 
Luc  Forest 
Oliyier  H6bert 
Luc  H6on 

A.  E.  D6sautels 
...Jos.  Hubert 

Ernest  Doucet 

J.  E.  Doucet 
...Georges  Ellison 
...J.  B.  Beauchemin 

B.  A.  Pothier 
Charles  Milot, 

4  fabriques 
Joseph  Descoteauz 
Syndicat  de  Ste.  Monique, 
J.  Descoteaux.  g^rant 

...Ferdinand  Cinq-Mars 
Alfred  Naud 
No6  Mercure 
Leopold  Sp^nard 

...David  Lacharitd 

...Henri  Mailhot 

...Luc  Girard 

...Nestor  Parent 


OTTAWA. 

Boileau  (P.  O.Ponsonby)  .Joseph  Danis 
Buckingham Thos.  Ross  k  Sons 

Monalea  No  15 

Cousinean.. .F.  Lamarche 

Hollands  Mills Thos.  Ross  k  Sons 

Monalea  No  Id 

Maniwaki Fr^re  J.  Laporte 

Montebello Uale  Legris 

Montpellier L.  Montpelller 

Silver  Creek Thos.  Ross  k  Sons 

Monalea  No  20 
Thurso Louis  Sauv4 

PORTNEUF. 

Allan'sMUls Ad61ard  Perron 

CapSant6 W.  V6zina 

Gabriel  Hamel,  2  ezem. 

Eoureuils Hubert  Auger, 

Fromagor 

Grondines L.  Archambault 

Emile  Hamelin 

La  Chevroti^re Alfred  Naud 

G6d6on  Lagani&re 
Aubert  B6dard 
Gkorges  B6dard 
J.  Alf .  Guertin 
Uld6ric  Benoit 
Arth.  Morissette 

N.-D.  des  Angea... Rev.S.  Garon 

Philippe  Moreau 

Pointe  auz  Trembles Josepn  Angers 

Fromager 
G.  A.  Larue,  M.D. 
Simeon  Giagrae 

Bnreau  Poir6 ..Rosalre  Dusseault 

Pont  Rouge  ,....•••• Ambroise  Bussi^res 
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Pabibhoep.  o.  b. 


VAMB8. 


PORTNBUP.— (7on<. 

•St.  AlhaQ .John  Savard 

Hubert  PcrroQ 

St.  Basile....^ » Rey.  L.  A.  Gautbier 

St  Casimir ^Majorique  Leboaut 

Tesaier  &  Rivard 
Tancrdde  Germain 
J.  A.  Foley 
Josepb  Massicotte 
G.  Tn.  Lachance 
B.  Perron 
Perron  k  Perron 
Riyard  ft  Lacourciire 

St.  Etajmond^ « Louis  Le^ge 

St  Ubalde Maxime  Hardy 

Alfred  Thibault 
Ludg^r  Hardy 

QUEBEC  VILLE. 

biminaire Rev.  f.C.  Gagnon 

Honor6  Lortie 

U  Rue  St.  Flarien Saul  G6t6 

111  Rue  St.  Pierre L.  Jos.  Bellean 

56  G6te  Ste.  Generi&ye....Gharle8  Mortnreuz 

20  St.  Pierre H....f. Jos.  Lapierre 

St.  Sanrear  de  Quebec... Ed wara  Rourke 

QUl^BEG  G0MT£. 

Les  Sanies Ambroise  Jobin 

Beanport Pierre  Lortie 

Gbarlesbourg  Guest ^.  A.  Jos.  Giroux 

RICHELIEU. 

St  Aim^ Norbert  Laplante 

Joseph  Levasseur 
•  Edoaard  Dan  is 

St.  Louis  de  Bonsecours  ..Hubert  St.  Martin 
Antoine  Bemier 

St.  Louis Antoine  St.  Martin, 

3  fabriques 
J.  B.  Laplante 

St.  Marcel Odilon  Vadeboncoeur 

St.  OurB.» Louis  Morin 

Clement  Ghapdelaine 
Pierre  Dufau  It,  fils  d' Ant 
Pierre  Lacbambre 
Francois  Robillard 
Amedee  Bonier 
Edouard  Durocher 
AdMard  Gaudette 
Eus^be  St.  Germain 
Geo.  Rodrigue  Dubamel 
Am6dee  Lacroix 

St  Robert Ad61ard  Paquin 

St  Roch Donat  Collet 

Alexis  Collet 

Ste.  Victoire Israel  Larochelle  k  Cie 

Hercule  PaulHus 

Sorel. ^ Al.D.  de  Grandprd 

Narcisse  Cournoyer 
Pontbriand  Fonderie 

du  St.  Laurent 
Ph.  Dubamel 
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VAMKS. 


RICHELIEU.— Conl. 

Sorel. — CorU J.  C.  Wurtele,  advocate 

Dr  Latraverse  k  Cie 

RICHMOND. 

Asbestos Edouard  Plourde 

Brompton  Falls ..Zoel  Pellerin 

J.  L6o  Cayouette 
Savoie  k  Desrochers 

Danville A.  McCallum     , 

Jos.  Laf ranee,  2  exem. 
J  T.  Stockwell 
Hosanna  Thibault 
John  Nutbrown 
Chester  Bernard 
A.  0.  McPhee 

Flodden Gilbert  Stalker 

Wm.  Stalker 

Melbourne  Ridge James  Dunbar 

Melboro John  Munroe 

Melbourne  Upper H.  W.  Armstrong 

Melbourne H-  L.  Burt 

A.  McKay 

Richmond H  W.  Palmer 

Stoke  Centre Francois  Dubreuil 

St.  Cyr  Crossing. Joe  Ledonx 

St.  Georges  de  Windsor..Ad61ard  Marcotte 

Joseph  L6pine 
St  FrauQois  Xavier Pierre  Labb6 

RIMOUSKI. 

Bic Johnny  Roy 

Ad^lard  Blais 

(Ste.  C^cile  du) Alphonse  LSvesque 

Ferdinand  Vaillancourt 

Causapscal Zoel  Boudreault 

Cedar  Hall Rev.  P.  Brillant 

St.  Anaclet « Adrien  St.  Pierre 

St.  Fabien Kdouard  Jean 

Ste.  F6licit* Herm^ndgilde  Gagnon 

Ste.  Flavie  Station Joseph  Ross 

St  Simon A.  A.  Nicole 

St.  Val^rien Joseph  Soucy 

ROUVILLE. 

St.  Paul Napoleon  Legros 

**      Papineau Thos.  Carignan 

L'Ange  Gardien Elie  Hourbeau 

MagenU C16ophas  Archambault 

Marieville Hubert  Gingras 

Rougemont  Station Emile  M.  Dion 

C.  E.  Standish 
•       (St.  Michel  de).0.  Roy 

Ste.  AngMe A.  T6treault,  fils  d'Hy. 

St  C6saire HenrlNormandin 

Isidore  St.  Pierre 
Hormidas  Langevin 
FrMeric  M6nard 
St.  Jean  Baptiste L.  F.  Robert 

ST.  HYACINTHB. 

La  Presentation ..M.  A.  Pichd 
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Parish  or  p.  o.  b.  namrb. 

ST.  HYAOINTHE.— Con<. 

St.  Baraab6 D^tre  Bourque 

St  Damage La  Fromagerie  du  Pont 

La  Fromagerie  Corbin 
Francis  Racicot 
Jacaaes  Jodoiu 

St.  Denis ^Loais  Phaneuf 

College  (St  Hjracinthe)  .Rev^  C.  A.  Beaudry 

St  Hyacinthe Emile  Castel 

J.  C.  Desaatels 

J.  de  L.  Tache 

Jos.  Epbrem  Tremblay 

Gamille  06t6 

J.  A.Plamondon 

St.  Jude  M....... Pierre  St.  Germain 

Yertume  Phaneuf 
Ald6ric  Dupr^ 
Stanislas  Mathien 
Pierre  Cornea u 
Ste.  Madeleine Louis  Cbabot 

ST.  JEAN. 

L'Acadie C.  Gagnon 

Henri  Roy 

St.  Jean  d'Iberyille Josepb  Lamoureux 

St  Valentin J.  G.  Bouchard 

ST.  MAURICE. 

Pointe  du  Lac Olivier  Duplessis 

Jos.  Antoine  Garceau 

St.  Barnab6 H.  0.  G^linas 

St.  Sdvire Pierre  Lacerte 

Victor  Milot 

Yamachiche. J.  Fortunat  C0t6 

Hercule  Bourrassa 

SHEFFORD. 

BonsecoursNorthStukely.J.  B.  Roberge 
Alex.  Gouin 
Antoine  Loiselle 
Dalling Ste.  Marie  d'Ely ...Rev.  L.  H.  Nicole 

St.  Bgypte  Milton N.  Chaput 

Granboro Andrew  Fossoy 

Granby Toussaint  Aociair 

Nelson  Mitchell 
Pierre  AUard 
Jas  S.  Irwin 
Ste.  C6cile  Milton  East...  Azarie  Cdtd 

Simon  Touchette 

Racine  Ely Modeste  H.  Choini&rv 

Roxton  Pond ..H.  Beauregard 

•*       Falls L.  N.  L^Tcsque 

S.  N.  L6ve8Que 
Napoleon  Bedard 
Bdeace  Larocque 
Rodolpbe  Farreau 

"        East Joseph  Brun 

St.  Joachim Napol6on  Ctih 

Herm6n6gilde  Ballard 

Savages  Mills ^ Savage  &  Purdy 

West  Ely ^ Nelson  R.  Moffat 

St  Val^rien Herm6n6gilde  Robert 

J.B.  D6pot 
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SHEFFORD.— Coii<. 

St  VaI6rieo.— CofU Arthur  Marsan 

Rev.  F.  P.  C6te 
Cldopbas  Sarsan 
Del  phis  Drolet 

Shefford  Vale William  Porter 

Mountain Edward  Doonan 

West Z.  S.  Lawrence 

W,  Murray 

te C.  Desmarais 

Soutli  Granby James  Duncan 

Stukefy W.  Stanley  Purdy 

Joseph  Morin 

North       "      Hormidas  Simon noau 

J.  A.  Ruel 
William  Daudelin 

Ste.  Anne  Stukely M.  Archambaolt 

Valcourt  Ely ^Joseph  Veroneau 


Hippolyte  Bombardier 
J.  G,  S.  PH] 


Uetier 
Pierre  Vincelctte 
Napoleon  Salois 
Joseph  Racicot 

Waterloo  C.  H.  Parmelee  M.  P. 

ChArles  Thibault 
GeSten  fioule 
W.  H.  Bridge 
James  Hamilton 
David  Daigneanlt 
Napoleon  Tetreaolt 
H.  W.  Boire 

Frost  Village H.  W.  Boire 

Warden J.  A.  Lewis 

West  Shefford ^ Joseph  Tetreault 

SHERBROOKE. 

Ascot  Corner Wilfrid  Duplin 

Sherbrooke J.  A.  Camirand 

Rev.  F.  Venant  Ch&resi 
Guillaume  R.  HaTea 
Edmond  Saloit 

SOULANGES. 

Cascades  Point Joseph  Demers 

C6teaudu  Lac(StIgnace).Emeric  Sauv^ 

C6teau  Station Hormidas  Lorti« 

Riviere  Beaudette Louis  M^thot 

LesCidres(St.Dominique).Hector  Constant 

Ste.  Justine Ferdinand  Besner 

St  Polycarpe J.  H.  Leclair 

J.  H.  Gareau 
Joseph  Himond 
St  T61esphore Henri  Charleboit 

STANSTEAD. 

Bamston G.  B.  Hall 

J.  L.  Conorsse 
South Geo.  B.  Searles 

Coaticook Edonard  Moraii 

Auffuste  G<6ria 

Dixville F.  Roy 

Philibert  Jangaa. 

Fitch  Bay P.  F.  Remick 
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STANSTEAD.— Con/. 

Hcatheton  ....^ W.  W.  Heath 

Hatlcy A.  k  J.  McKay 

J.  D.  Morrisson 

Raterale Pierre  Menard 

Kinwcroft ^W.  J.  Nibbloch 

Ladds  Hills E.  C  Wells 

MarlingtOQ ..A.  B.  Dairs 

Oliver G.  B.  Rexford 

Ste.  Hermen6gilde J.  P.  Dupois 

SUnstcad P.  W.  Baldwin, 

Way's  Mills F.  L.  Brown 

TBMISCOUATA. 

Cacoana ^.Joseph  Michaud 

Isle  Verte Chs.Pr6fontaine&  Fr6re 

J.  Jules  Bilanger 

Isidore  Dnmont 
Old  Lake  Road F.  Flo.  Soucy 

R.  B6rub6 
Trois  Pistoles J.  0.  Mass4 

Philias  Pelletier 

Joseph  Boucher 
St.  Arsine ..Joseph  Foamier 

Nazaire  Lebel 

^^t.  Eloi Elizee  Dumas 

St.  Epiphane Aajruste  Breton 

M.  Frs.  Patoine 
St.  Modest© J.  Bte.  Th6riaalt 

Firmin  Coaillard 

TERREBONNE. 

\ew  Qlasgow....- Am6d6e  D6sormeaux 

Georges  Bennett 
Piedmont  St  Saayeur.....Gr^goire  B61anger 
Edmond  Brosseaa' 

Ste.  Adile ^.Dr  W.  Grignon 

Ste.  Anne  des  Plaine8.....Th6odule  Corbeil  Fils 

Ste.  Margnerite ..Rer.  A.  G.  Moreau 

Ste.Th^^de  Blainyille.Antoine  Desiardins 
Rev.  A.  Vainancourt 
Rev.  Gousineau 
Andrd  Salefranqae 

TROIS-RIVlfiRES. 

fianlieae  des  TroiB-RiTiires..Hormida8  Duval 

VAUDREUIL. 

I'aiToir A.  0.  Ranger 

Pointe  Fortane Tbos  Ross  &  Sons 

Monalea  No  4 

Rigaud...... J.  B.  Besner 

ist  Laxare Oscar  Denis 

Ste.  Martbe Peter  Monahan 

Aurile  Cyr 
vaodrenil Am^6e  Oastongnay 

YBRCHfiRES. 

St.  Antoine....- Ovila  Bonin 

Ste.  Julie...^ Rev.  J.  0.  Daigneanlt 

St.  lltre.A Alexis  Ghicoine 


Bast  Dadswell William  Lefran^ois 

South  Ham Joseph  Bergeron 

Marbleton Ephrem  Lizde 

J.  B.  Nadeau 
Ste.Gamille  de  Wotton...Gasimir  Godbout 

Compagnie  de  Gnlti- 

vateurs 
St.  Gabriel  de  Stratford.  .Louis  Hubert 

Weedon Alph^  Fontaine 

J6r6mie  Fisette 
Alphonse  COte 
Alex.  Bwin  MacLean 

"        Gentre Pierre  J.  DesprSs 

Magloire  Demers 
L.  A.  Lussier 
Wotton Joseph  Gilbert 


Parish  or  p.  o.  b. 


NAMBS. 


WOLFE. 


YAMASKA. 


Ghatillon 

La  Bale  du  Febvre. 


N.-D.  de  Pierrevllle.... 
St.  David.. 


St.Elphige 

St.  Francois  du  Lac. 


St.  Michel 

St.  Pie  Deguire 

St.  Thomas  Pierreville 


St.  Z6phyrin- , 

(P.O.  Ghatillon) 


...Ovide  L^ine 
...Thomas  Bellisle 

J.  Louis  Lemire 

J.  Achille  Belle  Isle 

Uld6ric  Livesque 

J.  B.  Raiche 

Nazaire  Lemire 
.Uda  Niquette 
...D.  Larivi&re,  fils  de  Ghs. 

Charles  Gyr  ' 

AdUnard  Brouillard 
..William  Parent 

Sim6on  Paquette 

F61ix  Desfos86s 
...Adolphe  Duhaime 

Arthur  Grevier 

Harry  Lansiire 

Edouard  Gigu^re 

Onteime  Marcotte 
...Thomas  Delaney 

Em.  Gartier 
,.. Edmond  Dauplaise 

Amand  Mondon 
...Amand  Ally 

Herm6n6flrilde  Fontaine 

Adilard  Boisvert 

Elie  Boivin 
..Evariste  Boisvert 


Yamaska 


Herman  Lefebvre 
...R.P.  Parenteau 


ONTARIO. 


Gannifton  Hastings Frank  Herns 

Ferme  Bxpirimentale  d'  Ottawa.Ghristian  Marker 

Ste.  Anne  de  Prescott ..Joseph  Blais 

St  Thomas  d*  Alfred Adilard  Thomas 

Lefaivre  P.  0 J.  N.  Bricanlt 

Vankleeck  Hill Ghas.  S.  Bennett 

La  Gonception  (Ottawa) John  MacLaaghUa 

Ottawa  D6p.  d'Agricnltaie L6on  Girin 

NOUVBAU  BRUNSWIGK. 

Bouctonche Rev.  J.  F.  H.  Michand 
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MANITOBA. 

FannjBtelle Albert  Bellemare 

ETATS-UNTS. 
Sun  Franklin  (N.Y.) James  Jordan 


PaBIBH  OB  p.  0.  B. 


FRANCE. 

Paris A.BiUard 

Lisieax  (Calvados).... Edmond  Groalt 

Oaillj  le  Vicomte  (Gal.)..C.  Moriee 

Mende  (Lozire) ......E.  Riffaox,  prof,  d'ag^r. 

Langueux  par  St.  BriencrAbM  Aignel. 


RECAPITULATION  AND  TOTALS  BY  COUNTY. 


Argenteoil 20 

ArUiabaska 28 

Bagot 27 

Beaoce « 15 

Beaobamois 15 

Bellechasse 11 

Berthier 17 

BonaTentnre 3 

Broue.. ..••.  ••••••»•••••••••  10 

Obamblj 1 

Ohamplain ^ 35 

Oharleroix J2 

-Gbateaognay 37 

Ohicootimi 30 

Oolnpton 12 

Deoz-Hontagnes 13 

Dorcbester 8 

Drummond 40 

GaBp6 2 

Hantingdon 35 

Iberrille 9 

Jacqaes-Cartier 1 

Joliette 8 


Kamouraska 7 

Lac  St.  Jean 13 

Laprairie 6 

L'Assomption 6 

LaTal 4 

L6Ti8 4 

L 'Islet 6 

Lotbini^re 16 

Maskinong6 11 

Matane 4 

M6gantie 4 

Misslsqaoi 8 

Montcalm. ....« 5 

Montmagnj 12 

Montmorency 8 

Montreal 9 

Napienrille « 3 

Nicolet 40 

OtUwa 9 

Portnenf 37 

Quebec 10 

Richelieu 32 

Richmond 25 


Rimouski 12 

Ronville ^ U 

St.  Hjacinthe 20 

St.  Jean 4 

St.  Maurice 7 

SheflTord 59 

Sherbrooke — - 5 

Soulanges 10 

Stanstead. 19 

T6miscouata 16 

Terrebonne II 

TroiB-Rivi^res 1 

Yaudreuil 7 

VerchAres .^...  3 

Wolfe « 15 

Tamaska 30 

Ontario ^  8 

Noureau-Bmnswick.. .........  I 

EtatB-Uuis 1 

France 5 
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MEETING 


OF  THB 


DAIRYMEN    ASSOCIATION 


OF  THE 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


Held  at  Chicoutimi 
The  19th  and  20th  August,  1896 


MORNING  SESSION  OF   WEDNESDAY 


The  session  opened  at  10.30  a.  m.,  in  the  great  HaII  of  the  Seminary  of  Ohicoa* 
timi,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  the  service  of  the  association.  M.  Fabb^  Mont- 
miny,  the  President  of  the  Association  took  the  chair.  A  great  number  of  delegates 
was  present. 

TOUR   OF   the   inspectors-general    OF   THE   SYNDICATES,   THROUGH  ONTARIO 

M.  ^lie  ^0tir5eau.— Gave  an  account  of  his  tour  through  Ontario,  accompanied 
by  his  assistant,  M.  J.  A.  Plamondon. 

The  report  of  M.  Bourbeau  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  repert  of  the  Joliette 
meeting. 

SYNDICATE   FOR  MAKING    BALES 

After  a  short  discussion  on  M.  Bourbeau*s  report,  M.  Jos.  Oirard,  M.P.P., 
stated  that,  in  his  county  there  was  a  syndicate  for  the  sale  of  cheese ;  at  the  first 
tale,  he  had  nothing  to  communicate  to  the  syndicated,  as  regarded  bids  from  t^e 
Montreal  buyers,  but  bitter  remarks  on  the  fact  that  their  organisation  and  the 
condition  of  sales  would  prevent  the  sale  of  the  cheese.    However,  the  syndicate 
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succeeded  in  selling  their  cheese  in  another  place  than  Montreal  At  the  fifth  sale, 
the  cheese  was  bought  by  a  Montreal  firm,  that  agreed  to  take  delivery  of  it,  weight 
and  quality  accepted,  at  Lake  St.  John. 


M,  E,  Bourbeau, — Then  spoke  of  the  look  of  cheese,  and  the  importance  of  its 
being  well  turned  out  as  regards  the  cloths  and  packages.  He  stated  that,  in 
Ontario,  those  details  were  attentively  studied. 


Before  adjourning  Mr.  Barnard  rose  and  showed  how  successful  the  meeting  had 
been,  thanking  the  farmers  of  Chicoutimi  and  of  Lac  St.  John  for  their  earnestness, 
And  congratulating  them  on  the  fact  that  they  showed  by  this  that  they  thoroaghlj 
understood  their  own  interests. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

M.  J,  C,  Chapais,  Asst.  Commissioner  of  Dairying. — Gave  an  address  on  "  Mea- 
dows and  Pastui*es, ''  which  he  repeated  at  the  Joliette  Convention,  in  the  report 
of  which  it  will  be  found. 

M.  L.  T,  Brodeur. — Began  by  paying  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  Chicoutimi 
farms.  He  did  not  expect  to  find  the  soil  so  good  or  so  adaptable.  The  celebrated 
farms  of  the  country  of  Bagot  are  not  superior  to  those  he  had  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town.    He  was  positively  astounded  at  the  yield  of  the  crops. 

If  the  farmers  of  Chicoutimi  wanted  to  be  pitied  by  the  farmera  of  the  rest  of 
the  province,  they  must  not  get  them  to  come  and  look  at  their  land.  The  soil  is 
indisputably  fertile;  it  only  remains  that  the  farmers  should  bring  out  its  capabili- 
ties to  the  utmost. 

Of  course,  if  one  is  determined  to  criticise,  one  can  always  find  something  to 
censure.  The  roads,  for  instances,  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  A  Road- 
Machine^  was  seen  by  the  speaker  at  the  station.  If  they  tried  this  eai'ef  ully,  they 
would,  before  long,  feel  that  they  could  not  get  along  without  it ;  when  once  the 
roads  were  improved,  they  would  feel  that  it  was  time  to  improve  the  hills.  No  one 
can  exaggerate  the  value  of  good  roads  ;  they  are,  speaking  seriously,  an  indication 
of  good  farming ;  a  farmer  that  keeps  his  roads  in  good  order  may  be  fairly  supposed 
to  do  the  same  with  his  crops.  When  once  a  road  is  well  made,  it  is  easily  kept  in 
order,  even  without  using  the  machine ;  for  the  scraper  will  answer  the  purpose. 

St.  Hugues,  Bagot  county,  where  the  speaker  resides,  is  renowned  for  the 
goodness  of  its  roads,  and  hardly  anything  but  the  scraper  is  ever  used.  If  the 
lecturer  could  hope  that  his  few  remarks  would  have  the  effect  of  improving  the 
Chicoutimi  roads,  he  would  feel  happy  in  having  made  the  journey  to  that  place, 
and  would  not  consider  his  time  mis-spent. 
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The  lecturer  then  sang  the  praises  of  agriculture,  a  business  that  he  was  proud 
to  say  was  his.  He  knew  that  all  the  other  classes  of  »Dciety  had  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fiirmer,  on  whose  exertions  they  depended  for  their  subsistence.  True,  the 
times  are  hard,  but  farmers  must  not  be  discouraged ;  many  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  no  longer  give  the  same  returns  they  used  to  give  ;  they  must  study,  gain 
information,  frequent  the  Farmer's  Clubs  and  meetings,  and  read  the  Journal  d'AgrU 
culture.  In  these  pursuits,  will  be  found  novel  methods  more  economical  than  the 
old  methods. 

People  must  not  say  :  *'  Oh  1  that  plan  won*t  answer, "  and  do  nothing ;  they 
must  "  make  it  answer. '' 

Since  it  seems  that  the  farming  class,  like  the  other  classes  of  society,  is  de- 
termined not  to  diminish  its  expenses,  it  must  contrive  to  increase  its  production. 
No  use,  complaining ;  but  get  to  work  and  produce  one-third  more  milk  at  a  less 
cost ;  grow  more  bacon-hogs,  etc. 

Instead  of  being  discouraged  at  the  low  price  of  pork,  one  of  the  lecturer's 
neighbours  had  just  altered  his  mode  of  fattening,  and  now  asserts  that  he  can  make 
as  much  profit  with  pork  at  $4.60  to  $5.00,  as  he  used  to  make  when  pork  was  at 
$6.00  to  $7.00.  He  gives  his  hogs  one-fourth  less  grain,  and  makes  up  for  it  by  giv- 
ing them  green-fodder,  clover,  com,  tares,  and  skim-milk.  For  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  his  system  of  green -fodder  for  hogs,  he  sows  corn  at  several  intervals  in 
Jily  ;  he  has  even  sown  it  as  late  as  August  2nd.  And  treated  thus,  he  finds  his 
bogs  pay  him  at  $4.'U0  to  $5  00  a  hundred. 

The  climate  of  Chicoutimi  was,  in  his  opinion,  far  superior  to  the  climate  of 
Bagot,  as  regards  dairying.  The  farms  were  more  suited  to  pasturing,  and  were 
not  so  dear  as  those  in  the  older  districts  of  the  province. 

The  lecturer  is  not  always  required  for  our  instruction ;  very  often,  a  man  with 
a  little  pluck  will  do,  for  he  will  not  be  shy  of  reminding  the  careless  of  things  that 
they  neglect :  what  numberless  great  and  valuable  duties  are  left  undischarged,  for 
want  of  some  one  to  make  us  think  about  them. 

One  thing  is  often  forgotten  :  the  need  of  outlets  for  water ;  is  there  one  farm 
in  25,  in  50,  where  the  land  is  perfectly  drained  ? 

One  benefit  of  lectures,  one  that  is  generally  ignored,  is  to  provoke  discussion . 
Sometimes,  discussion  borders  on  censure  :  well,  that  does  not  matter,  for  a  great 
deal  of  good  often  springs  from  it,  especially  if  three  or  four  neighbours  combine  to 
criticise  the  lecturer,  and  then  go  and  verify  on  the  farm  of  one  or  the  other  of  them 
the  faults  or  blunders  that  were  pointed  out  in  the  lecture.  Mr.  Brodeur  drew  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  to  a  spot  in  a  farm  that  he  had  remarked  as  needing  drain- 
age. He  pressed  them  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and  to  discuss  among  themselves  the 
best  way  to  make  it  dry,  when  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  corners  on  the  whole 
farm. 

Another  point  many  farmers  did  not  appreciate  at  its  true  value  was  the 
necessity  of  preserving  and  using  properly  the  very  last  drop  of  their  manure  ;  the 
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lecturer  observed  that  he  said  the  last  drop^  so  that  they  might  not  forget  that  the 
urine  is  the  richest,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  manure.  He  then  described  tbe 
different  ways  in  which  it  was  possible  to  preserve  the  whole  of  the  urine. 

This  duty  of  thoroughly  draining,  manuring,  and  ploughing,  is  the  very  A.  6  C. 
of  the  farmer's  business  ;  but  how  many  of  them  neglect  these  elementary  principles. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  saying  :  no  drains,  no  dung,  bad  ploughing  :  result, 
no  crops.  And,  he  added  :  no  cows,  no  dung  ;  hence,  dairying  is  the  basis  of  all 
good  farming. 

Mr.  Robert  Ness  then  addressed  the  meeting,  in  French,  relating  a  pleasant 
story,  to  show  that  he  agreed  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Brodeur.  He  also  observed 
that  farmers  did  not  take  the  best  way,  to  make  the  two  ends  meet  ;  too  frequently, 
said  he,  expensive  implements  only  last  six  weeks,  that  is  to  say,  two  seasons  of 
three  weeks  each,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  mowers,  which  are  allowed  to  remain 
out  of  doors  throughout  the  wi.:ter,  buried  under  the  snow,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons.  He  then  gave  some  explanations  of  the  method  of 
working  the  road-machines  and  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  fW>m  their  use. 


The  session  adjourned  to  allow  the  delegates  to  visit  the  road-machine,  but  Mr. 
Ness  previously  impressed  upon  them  the  fact  that  the  machine  was  about  to  be 
tried  under  awkward  conditions,  since  the  horses  that  were  to  draw  it  had  never  been 
harnessed  together,  and  the  engineer  was  utterly  fresh  to  the  work. 

In  spite  of  these  inconveniences,  the  machine  worked  sufficiently  well  to  mani- 
fest its  utility,  and  the  lookers  on  were  very  much  struck  with  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  its  employment. 

SESSION   OF   WEDNESDAY   EVENING. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Chicoutimi  and  the 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  each  read  an  address,  welcoming  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  to  their  county. 

After  the  reading  of  the  addresses,  the  Hevd.  abb^  in  the  chair,  in  earnest  and 
fitting  terms,  thanked  the  citi/.ens  and  the  members  of  the  Agricultuml  Society  of  the 
County  of  Chicoutimi  for  the  good  feelings  that  had  been  expceesed  in  their  name 
towards  the  Dairymen's  Association,  and  for  theeulogiums  that  had  been  pronounced 
upon  it. 

These  eulogiums  are  not  undeserved  ;  the  association  indubitably  exercises  a 
useful  influence  as  well  as  a  beneficent  action  ;  but  this  influence  and  this  action 
have  been  exercised  under  the  kindly  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Canadian  clergy,  who  have  powerfully  seconded  its  efforts, 
through  the  means  of  its  directors  and  lecturers.  Wherefore,  the  praises  of  the 
people  of  Chicoutimi  are  due  to  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
Canadian  Clergy,  to  the  Dir  ctors  of  the  Dairymen's  Association,  and  to  its  lecturers. 
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The  Chairman  then  opened,  officially,  the  Convention  ;  not  by  the  usual  speech,, 
an  abstract  of  the  labours  of  the  year,  but  by  a  short  address,  in  which  he  explained 
that  this  was  not  the  ordinary  convention  of  the  association,  but  an  extra  meeting. 

The  people  of  Chicouti  mi  had  been  for  along  time  pressing  the  association  to- 
hold  their  annual  meeting  at  their  town  ;  but  in  order  to  enable  the  butter-and 
cheese-makers,  as  well  as  the  syndicate-inspectors  and  others,  whose  summer-work 
keeps  them  busy,  to  be  present,  th  e  rule  has  been  to  hold  this  meeting  in  winter. 
Now,  it  was  the  general  wish  of  the  members  of  the  association  ;  of  those  who  were 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Chicoutimi  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  province  ; 
to  give  the  delegates  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  fine  farms  of  Chicoutimi  and  Lac 
St  Jean,  when  attending  the  convention  ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  why,  at  the  Waterloo 
meeting,  the  board  of  directors,  at  the  instance  of  M.  J.  D.  Guay,  the  director  for 
Chicoutimi,  decided  to  hold  this  extraordinary  convention. 

The  members  of  the  association  are  filled  with  regret  to  find  illness  prevents 
Mr.  Guay  from  being  present.  They  hope  his  health  will  si>eedily  be  re-established, 
and  they  gladly  bear  witness  to  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  dairying 
in  the  county  he  more  immediately  represents  on  the  board  of  directors.  (Applause). 

The  speaker  congratulated  the  inhabitants  and  farmers  of  the  county  on  the 
number  present  at  the  meeting  ;  they  cannot  fail,  he  said,  to  reap  much  precious 
information  from  it,  both  as  regards  farming  in  general,  and  dairying  in  particular. 
(Applause). 

Many  ladies,  specially  invited,  were  present  at  this  evening  session.  This  waa 
an  agreab  e  innovation,  one,  no  doubt,  that  will  be  followed  elsewhere  with  no  less 
profit  than  pleasure. 

NOTES   ON   DAIRTINQ   IN   NORMANDY. 

J/.  Alldric  Forest, — It  is  with  pleasure  mixed  with  timidity  that  1  address  thia 
grand  meeting. 

With  pleasure,  did  I  say  ?  Am  I  not  fortunate,  indeed,  having  met  with  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  farming  of  Canada,  to  have  succeeded  in  interesting  them  by^ 
8ome  comparison  between  your  method  of  dairying  and  that  of  France. 

It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  exchange  of  views  that  I  owe  the  invitation  to  be  present 
at  this  meeting.  And  I  would  especially  thank  M.  Tach^,  for  it  is  to  him,  I  think,, 
that  I  am  indebted  for  this  honour,  which  places  me  in  intimate  connection  with  you 
to-day,  and,  in  consequence,  enables  me  to  study  more  intensively  than  1  have  here- 
tofore been  able  t^  do,  the  methods  of  agriculture  pursued  in  this  country.  I  said, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  my  pleasure  was  mingled  with  timidity  !  What  else  can 
I  say,  after  all  that  you  have  heard  ?  Must  I  not  be  afraid  to  speak  to  you  about 
things  that  you,  perhaps,  understand  better  than  I  do  ?  And,  Mesdames,  must  it  not 
he  with  a  certain  degree  of  dread  that  I  address  you,  who,  for  the  most  part,  poasesa 
long  practical  experience,  all  those  industrious  habits,  and  that  refined  intelligent 
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miDd  of  the  Canadian  woman  so  well  known  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  so 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  your  very  lucky  husbands; 

But,  I  beseech  you,  Mesdames,  grant  me  an  indulgent  hearing  ! 

It  would  be  rash  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  give  you  advice,  after  what  I  have 
seen  in  your  grand  country  ;  I  will  limit  mytelf  to  a  faithful  account  of  our  Norman 
methods,  and  1  shall  deem  myself  fortunate  if  the  development  of  these  methods 
fihall  prove  capable  of  interesting  you. 

For  a  long  period,  dairying  in  Normandy  has  been  very  saooesBful,  and  if  this 
success  has  of  late  been  getting  less  marked,  the  reason,  in  m}^  opinion,  is  the 
competition  that  some  other  parts  of  Prance  have  entered  into  with  us  in  the  French 
market,  as  well  as  the  competition  we  have  had  to  sustain  with  Denmark  on  the 
English  market.  The  butters  of  these  eountries  have  never  equalled  in  price  that 
reached  by  Normandy  fresh-butter  ;  but  the  great  quantity  produced  has  certain!}' 
lowered  the  general  market  price. 

An  accusation  of  using  a  mixture  of  magarine  with  their  butters  has  been 
launched  against  certain  districts  in  France  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  some  dealers 
have  erred  in  this  manner  ;  but  they  have  been  severely  punished  by  the  law,  and 
still  more  severe  laws  have  been  enacted  against  this  practice  by  our  Chambers  ;  so 
that  I  can  affirm  without  fear,  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  no  such  adulte- 
ration has  been  practised. 

The  butter  made  in  the  district  of  Isigny,  where  I  live  in  Normandy,  frequently 
sells  for  as  much  as  60  cts.  and  evin  80  cts.  a  pound.  I  dare  not  predict  that  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  same  price  for  your  butters,  but  I 
dare  assure  you,  if  you  follow  the  good  farming  practice  taught  you  hy  your 
eminent  professors  and  agricultural  lecturers  ;  if  you  tiy  in  your  cultivation  certain 
of  our  Norman  methods;  if  you  bestow  on  your  meadows,  your  cows,  your  dairies, 
the  minute  care  that  I  have  seen  bestowed  elsewhere  ;  my  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture  assures  me  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  here  as  good  a  quality  of  butter 
as  that  made  in  France. 

But  what  is  the  use,  you  will  say,  of  our  making  extra  good  butter,  if  the  price 
remains  the  same  ?  To  this  I  reply  :  Our  Tsigny  butters  are  sold  to  the  wealthy 
olasses  of  France  and  England  ;  every  court  in  Europe,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the 
old  countries  buy  them.  Have  you  not  in  the  States,  in  Canada  too,  another  aristo- 
cracy, the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  composed  of  mill ionnai res,  which,  as  regards  money, 
is  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  ?  Truly  good  products  are 
alwaj's  appreciated  by  connaisseurs,  and  it  will  certainly  be  so  here  as  it  is  in 
other  places. 

It  is  indisputably  the  case,  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  great  favour  the  Isigny 
butter  meets  with  lies  in  the  flavour  and  the  special  aroma  that  are  appreciated 
everywhere.  This  aroma  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  flavour  of  the  Iris  (The  sweet- 
scented  flag — calamus  aromaticus  A.  B.  J.  F.),  the  root  of  which  is  sometimes  used 
in  washing  the  milk-pans.     The  flavour  the  Isigny  butter  leaves  on  the  palate  is  a 
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true  nutty  flavour.  I  tirmly  believe  that,  by  imparting  to  your  butters  this  aroma 
and  flavour,  you  will,  even  if  you  do  not  at  once  reach  the  prices  I  have  mentioned, 
at  any  rate  sensibly  increase  the  prices  you  have  been  receiving  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  is  such  a  similarity,  1  have  observed,  between  your  climate  and  ours  ; 
although  the  winter  here  is  longer  and  more  severe  than  ours,  yet  the  flora  of  both 
countries  is  so  much  alike  ;  the  plants  that  grow  here  being  the  same  as  those  that 
flourish  in  Normandy  ;  your  soils  are  so  much  like  our  soils,  that  I  declare  without 
hesitation  that,  as  regards  dairying,  the  same  practices  may  be  employed  here  as  are 
employed  in  Normandy,  with  the  same  results,  provided  the  same  precautions  are 
put  in  force  in  the  one  country  that  are  put  in  force  in  the  other. 

And  what  are  these  precautions  ?  In  my  opinion,  they  should  apply  to  : 

1. — The  management  of  the  pastures  ; 

2. — The  growing  of  crops  for  milch-cows  ; 

3. — The  cowhouse,  and  its  tenants,  the  cows. 

In  Normandy,  a  good  herd  of  cows  is  considered  to  be  the  first  condition  of 
success.  Every  one  of  them  must  be  superior  milkers ;  and  it  is  also  thought 
necessaiy  that  they  possess  aptitudes  for  fattening  easily  when  their  milking  time  is 
over.  As  soon  as,  from  different  causes,  often  unavoidable,  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
arrested,  the  tows  are  at  once  fattened  ojff,  so  that  no  useless  cows  may  exist  in 
those  herds  that  are  chiefly  kept  for  the  production  of  milk. 

In  this  address,  I  shall  only  treat  of  the  management  of  the  herd  and  the  dairy 
as  practised  in  Normandy. 

The  milch-cows  are  sent  to  pasture  in  natural  permanent  meadows  containing 
about  10  arpents  in  superficies  (each  ?).  They  pass  the  night  in  the  meadows,  and 
are  only  housed  towards  the  beginning  of  December,  remaining  in  the  cowhouse  till 
March  ;  but,  as  often  as  possible,  in  winter,  they  are  let  out  for  five  or  six  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  unless  the  weather  is  too  cold  and  rough.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  practicable  here  ;  your  winters  are  too  long  and  too  severe  to  admit  of  it.  How- 
ever this  ma^'  be,  your  long  and  severe  winters  do  not  seem  to  me  any  obstacle  to 
your  producing  plenty  of  milk  during  that  season,  as  the  resources  of  your  farms 
enable  you  to  grow  abundant  crops  of  roots.  These  are  the  basis,  in  Normandy, 
of  all  winter  feeding,  and  added  to  your  maize,  bran,  and  meals,  would,  with  your 
beet  hay,  return  you  large  profits. 

Our  Norman  cows,  in  spring,  summer,  and  part  of  autumn,  live  exclusively  on 
the  grass  growing  on  natural  permanent  meadows.  In  winter,  their  food  consists 
of  very  good  hay,  roots,  such  as  mangels  or  carrots,  but  chiefly  of  red  cari*ots,  bran 
and  barley- meal,  beans  (horse-beans),  and  oats.  The  meals  are  mixed,  in  varying 
proportions,  with  the  roots. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  linseed  cake,  distiller's  grains  from  corn,  beet-pulp,  are 
sometimes  used  in  Normandy,  but  our  people  in  the  Tsigny  district  shun  them  most 
emphatically,  as  practice  has  shown  that  thes6  stuffs  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
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essentia]  oils  that  alter  the  aroma  and  flavour  of  their  butter.  I  found  this  to  be 
true  in  some  experiments  I  once  made  in  the  use  of  these  foods. 

At  any  rate,  in  summer  as  in  winter,  the  cows  in  Normandy  are  invariable  fed 
most  abundantly,  and  every  careful  farmer  keeps  on  his  farm  a  reserve  of  green- 
meat  for  summer,  and  a  still  greater  reserve  of  roots  for  winter-use.  There  is  no 
silage  of  maize  made  in  Normandy.  This  depends  upon  three  things  :  com  does 
not  ripen  thoroughly  ;  it  costs  more  to  grow  than  roots  ;  and  the  taste  and  smell 
of  the  silage  seemed,  in  some  trials  of  it  that  were  made,  to  impart  an  inferior  flavour 
and  aroma  to  the  butter  and  cheese. 

A  good  Norman  cow  averages  a  yield  of  abont  48  lbs.  a  day  ;  and  this  is 
attained  without  diflSculty  in  a  good  herd,  well  fed  on  good  pastures.  Cows  are 
seldom  milked  longer  than  ten  months  after  calving,  and  a  cow  that  no  longer  yields 
22  pounds  of  milk,  is  thought  to  be  at  the  end  of  her  profit,  as  a  milker^  and  to  be 
only  fit  for  fattening. 

If  the  care  taken  of  the  Norman  heixls  is  the  first  reason  of  their  success,  that 
whith  follows  immediately,  i.  e.,  the  careful  management  of  the  dairy  itself,  is  not 
less  important.  Some  of  your  members  having  requested  me  to  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  management,  I  will  describe  it  as  fully  as  possible.  But  before  entering 
into  these  details,  which  consist  chiefly  in  the  practice  of  a  refined  cleanliness,  I 
mean  to  offer  you  some  other  information  that  you  may  perhaps  find  interesting. 

The  cows  are,  in  general,  milked  by  women  three  times  a  day,  each  woman  is 
kept  on  the  farm  for  every  fifteen  cows  in  the  herd.  In  summer,  the  cows  are 
milked  at  4  a.  m.,  at  11a.  m.,  and  at  5  p.  m.  In  winter,  the  first  milking  is  done 
at  5  a.  m.  The  cows  being  always  milked  in  the  pastures,  a&ses  are  used  to  carry 
the  milk  to  the  farm,  each  milker  having  one  at  her  command. 

On  arriving  at  the  farm,  the  milk  is  carried  into  a  special  place  attached  to  the 
dairy,  where  it  is  sti*aincd  into  earthenware  pans,  formed  like  a  truncated  cone 
reversed,  and  holding  four  or  ^ve  gallons  each.  These  pans  are  at  once  taken  to  the 
dairy,  where  they  are  placed  on  a  double  row  of  shelves,  made  of  cement,  marble, 
or  other  hard  material. 

Two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  temperature,  the  milk  is  skimmed 
with  large  spoons  of  tinned  metal,  but  the  moment  there  is  the  least  signs  of  curd- 
ing,  the  milk  is  taken  from  the  dairy  and  given  to  the  calves  and  pigs,  from  which 
a  good  deal  of  profit  is  derived.  It  is  not  rare  for  farmers  to  average  $40.00  a  head 
for  their  calves  at  five  or  six  months  old,  such  calves  having  had  h.irdi}'  any  other 
food  than  the  curdled  milk  produced  on  the  farm. 

The  duty  of  skimming  is  peculiar  to  the  farmer's  wife.  After  such  skimming, 
the  cream  is  placed  in  earthenware  pans,  and  the  cream  of  three  and  a  half  days  is 
mixed  and  churned.  Thus,  butter  is  made  twice  a  week.  The  butter  is  made  up  in 
lumps  af  about  20  lbs.  each,  and  is  sent  off  the  same  day,  either  to  Paris,  or  to  the  local 
markets,  where  it  is  bought  by  the  great  export-merchants,  to  be  despatched  from 
their  works,  frequently  on  the  very  day  of  ils  arrival,  never  lalor  ihan  the  next  day. 
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either  to  England,  whither  go  immense  quantities,  or  else  it  is  spread  over  the  whole 
of  France.  Whether  sold  in  France  or  in  England,  these  butters  are  never  salted, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  sent  to  England  that  are  of  inferior  quality ;  for  the 
finest  butters  we  send  thither  need  no  salt,  and  fetch  the  highest  prices  of  all  exported. 
Now,  lot  us  notice  the  careful  way  in  which  cleanliness  is  attended  to  in  every 
good  Norman  dairy  :  First  of  all,  perfect  cleanliness  is  insisted  upon  in  all  the 
milkers  and  in  all  those  who  do  general  dairjr-work.  One  of  the  servants,  selected 
for  her  intelligence,  is  more  particularly  attached  to  the  mistress,  to  aid  in  the  most 
delicate  operations  of  the  dair}\  The  cai*e  of  the  calves  and  pigs  are  divided  among 
the  other  servants. 

The  cans  are  made  of  tinned  copper.  As  soon  as  the  milk  is  strained  into  the 
pans,  the  cans  are  rinsed  in  cold  water,  then  in  hot  water,  and  well  rubbed  with 
nettles,  green  in  summer,  dried  in  winter,  the  plants  being  carefully  gathered,  and 
kept  for  use  in  winter.  Two  rinsings  complete  the  process.  The  cans  are  then  hung 
up,  the  mouth  downwards,  in  a  dry  cool  place,  generally  in  a  airy  passage,  near  the 
4airj,  whence  they  are  taken  when  required  for  the  next  milking. 

The  same  care  is  taken  with  the  pans  that  hold  the  milk  and  cream,  and  they 
too  are  hung  in  a  eool  airy  place  like  that  described  above. 

In  winter,  more  particularly  in  damp  weather,  all  the  earthenware  pans  are 
placed  for  some  minutes  over  a  gentle  charcoal  fire,  to  destroy  any  remaining  traces 
of  an  odour  characteiistic  of  milk,  that  hangs  about  a  long  time  in  damp  weather. 
Thus,  as  M.  Jourdain,  in  the  Bourgeois  Grentilhomme,  spoke  prose  without  knowing 
it,  HO,  the  Norman  farmeresses,  many  a  year  before  Pasteur,  pasteurised  their  milk 
without  knowing  it. 

The  chum,  always  barrel-shaped  in  Normandy,  is  worked  by  some  motive 
power ;  steam,  water-wheel,  but  generally  by  horse-power  j  is  as  carefully  looked 
after  as  any  other  part  of  the  apparatus.  As  before,  it  is  cleaned,  as  soon  as  the 
butter  is  withdrawn,  with  cold  and  hot  water,  rubbed  with  nettles,  and  well  rinsed 
out ;  the  outside  is  washed  with  lye  from  wood- ashes.    It  is  never  painted. 

In  Normandy,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  dairy.  It  has 
almost  invariably  a  northern  aspect,  back  to  back  with  another  building,  generally 
the  farm-house,  that  keeps  off  the  sun ;  and  thus  situated,  the  windows  look  to  the 
east,  the  north,  and  the  west.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  the  floors  and  inferior 
partitions  are  all  white- washed  with  lime. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  use  of  plaster  is  very  injurious ;  this  I  attribute 
to  the  essentially  hygrometric  state,  which  must  keep  the  building  constantly  damp, 
a  state  of  things  that  must  be  positively  avoided  in  a  dairy.  Nothing  gives  a  better 
footing  to  injurious  microbes  than  a  damp  condition  either  of  the  daily,  or  of  the 
apparatus  that  is  used  in  the  working  up  of  the  milk.  So,  the  dairy  is  hardly  ever 
washed  out,  and  even  when  it  is,  a  very  dry  time  is  used  for  the  operation.  If  a 
drop  or  two  of  milk  should  accidentally  fall  on  the  floor  or  the  shelves,  which  latter, 
as  I  said,  are  made  of  cement,  marble,  or  other  hai*d   material,  the  drops  are 
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immediately  wi[>ed  up  with  a  sponge,  and  the  spot  thoroughly  dried  with  a  very 
diy  cloth. 

Shoes,  kept  entirely  for  the  purpose,  are  worn  by  the  dairymaids,  and  these sr 
never  used  anywhere  else,  not  even  in  the  adjacent  places. 

Perhaps,  you  will  make  this  reflexion  ?  "  Well,  he  is  a  pleasant  sort  of  a  man. 
this  Frenchman  ;  but  he  does  not  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  work-people  here; 
how  on  earth  can  we  manage;  with  all  the  trouble  wo  have  to  get  dairymaids  here. 
to  devote  so  much  care  lo  the  work !  "'  "  Alas !  I  know  all  about  this  trouble.  But 
is  it  a  reason  why  we  should  not  try  to  improve  ?     I  do  not  think  so. 

Faith,  it  is  said,  can  remove  mountains.  When  a  man  says  :  /  in'll  it,  and  tlie 
man  who  »ays  it  is  a  man  of  strong  mind  ;  if  he  does  not  actually  rause  the  mountaiii, 
difficulty,  to  move,  does  he  not  fundamentally  alter  its  aspect  ? 

Consider  the  admirable  work  done  by  the  Father  Trappists  at  Oka;  Icnik  at 
your  own  dairy- trade  in  this  province  !  Do  you  not  see  how  for  many  a  day  your 
government,  the  Oka  Fathers,  your  Dairymen's  Association,  must  have  had  men  who 
have  said  :  /  will  it  /  What  a  stir,  what  a  change  has  followed  this  determination 
during  the  last  15  years ;  and  what  grand  results  have  flowed  from  it. 

Oh !  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  although  my  intention,  at  starting,  was,  as  I  told 
you,  not  to  intrude  my  advice  upon  you,  let  me  say  that  I  fancy  I  see  more  clearlr 
than  you  do  these  grand  results,  and  even  should  I  be  liable  to  be  thought  impradent 
by  my  countrymen  in  thus  speaking,  I  must  frankly  render  homage  to  merit, 
wheresover  it  is  found,  and  I  tell  you,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  you  have  here 
resources  of  the  most  immense,  inexhaustible  nature. 

You  have  here  men  who  "  will :  '*  men  whose  will  is  of  iix)n,  and  who  are  leading 
the  march  of  your  dairy  industry  along  the  path  of  progress  with  giant  strides  : 
** Hesitate  not ;  Follow  them"    Long  applause  followed  M.  Forest's  address. 

**  M,  J.  C,  Chapais.  "  asked  M.  Forest  to  explain  the  effect  the  three  times  a  day 
milking  had  on  the  quality  of  the  butter.  The  lecturer  replied  that,  as  the  Norman 
cow  gives  a  large  yield  of  milk,  she  is  liable,  when  only  milked  twice  a  day,  to 
congestion  of  the  udder  and  even  to  inflammation  ;  and,  even  if  the  attack  does  not 
proceed  to  such  a  length,  it  is  bad  enough  to  communicate  to  the  milk  a  certain 
fever  that  lessens  the  quality  of  the  butter  ;  he  himself  had  lost,  by  its  effects,  as 
much  as  15  cts  a  pound. 

Mr.  Barnard  related  that  experiments  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  at  the  Sacred-Heart 
at  Quebec,  confirmed  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  triple  milkings,  both  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk, 

Mr.  Jos  Girardf  M,  P.  P.,  Lac  St- Jean,  was  then  asked  to  address  the  meeting* 
He  said  that  he  was  happy  to  profit  by  this  occasion  to  express  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
at  seeing  the  Vice-president  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  raised  to  the  position  in 
the  Dominion  government  of  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He  proposed  the  following 
resolution  ;  '*  That  the  Dairymen's  Association  has  observed  with  pleasure  the 
appointment  of  its  vice-president,  Mr.  Sydney  A.  Fisher,  as  Minister  of  Agricalture 
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at  Ottawa,  and  hopes  that  in  his  new  and  lofty  duties,  Mr.  Fisher  will  continue  his 
good  services  to  the  Association  and  do  his  best  to  aid  it  in  its  work  in  the  province 
of  Quebec. " 

"  And  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.  *' 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  M.  Wm  Tremblay,  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Chicoutimi,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Wm.  Tremblay  then  asked  that  the  Dairymen's  Association,  in  conformity 
with  the  request  contained  in  the  address  of  the  Agricultural  society  would  be  good 
enough  to  take  into  \X&  consideration  the  following  resolution  : 

'*  It  is  proposed  by  Messrs  Wm.  Tremblay,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  county  of  the  Chicoutimi,  Ars^ne  Gobeil,  Mayor  of  the  parish  of  Chicoutimi, 
and  Jos.  Girard,  M.P.  P,  (Lac  St.  Jean),  and  seconded  by  MM.  Paschal  Bergeron, 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Chicoutimi,  L.  P.  Godin,  O.  C6t^,  and  E.  Boivin  : 

^^That  the  Dairymen's  Association,  assembled  in  convention  at  Chicoutimi, 
expresses  a  hope  that  the  honorable  the  minister  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  would  be 
pleased  to  take  the  necessaiy  steps  to  ensure  as  soon  as  possible  a  regular  service  of 
refrigerators  on  the  Ocean  steamers,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  exportation  to 
England  of  all  agricultural  products  that  require  the  aid  of  cold  storage  to  arrive  in 
a  state  of  perfect  preservation  on  the  English  market.  " 

After  a  few  explanations  from  '^  Mr.  Milton  Macdonald,  M.  P.  P. ;  who,  in  his 
quality  of  director  of  the  Association  formed  part,  with  MM.  Tach^  and  Castel,  of 
the  delegation  of  the  association  to  the  meeting  got  up  by  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade's  Butter  and  Cheese  Association,  in  order  to  submit  to  the  Pi*emier  the  views 
of  the  trade  on  the  refrigerator  question  ;  the  above  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr,  Milton  Macdonald  then  addressed  the  meeting,  saying  that  he  regi-etted 
not  to  have  been  fore- warned  that  ladies  would-be  present  ;  for,  if  he  had  known 
it,  he  would  have  prepared  a  lecture  on  the  fashions,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of 
large  sleeves.  But,  not  being  ready  to  treat  such  delicate  questions,  he  would  revert 
to  agricultural  matters,  and,  especially  to  dairying. 

He  recalled  the  origin  of  the  question  of  refrigerators,  and  the  leading  part 
taken  by  the  association  in  the  struggle  that  was  closed  eighteen  months  ago  by  the 
granting  of  a  premium  on  export-butter,  and  the  organisation  of  a  refrigerator-service 
on  both  the  railroad  cars  and  the  ocean  steamers.  Incidentally,  the  speaker  enlarged 
upon  the  subject  of  the  dairy-cornices,  held  by  the  association  in  the  different  districts 
of  the  province,  where  resolutions  were  passed  asking  for  the  premium  and  the 
refrigerators,  and  mentioned  the  delegation,  of  which  he  and  M.  Tach^  formed  part 
that  was  sent  to  Ottawa  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the  minister  of  Agriculture. 

After  Mr.  Macdonald's  speech,  M.  Jos.  Girard,  in  the  name  of  the  Bev.  UrsuUne 
Sisters  of  Koberval,  gave  notice  of  the  speedy  re-opening  of  the  school  of  domestic 
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economy.  He  was  happy  to  announce  that  the  people  of  Chicoutimi  had  entrastei 
him  with  the  disposal  of  a  half-scholarship  (demi-bourse)  in  favour  of  a  young  bdy 
of  that  county.     (Repeated  cheers). 

SESSION  OF   THUBSDAY  MOBNINQ. 

The  Rev.  abb^  Montminy  opened  the  session  at  9.30  a.  m.  The  Question-box 
was  opened,  and  eleven  questions  were  found  in  it,  the  discussion  of  which  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Ed.  Barnard. 

First  question, — Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  cows  to  be  «n  repos  (i.  e.,  not 
giving  milk. — Scotch,  eild  ;  no  word  in  English  but  dry.  A.  R.  J.  F.)  during  the 
season  of  the  gad-fly  and  mosquito,  and  of  weeds  that  convey  bad  flavours  to  milk, 
rather  that  in  winter.? 

Reply. — For  many  years  the  question  of  winter-dairying  has  been  under  study. 
The  Danes  have  resolved  it  satisfactorily,  and,  doubtless,  it  would  answer  as  well 
with  us,  if  the  proper  precautions  are  taken,  namely,  that  the  cows  calve  at  a 
proper  season  ;  that  the  food  prepared  for  them  be  favourable  to  the  abundant  and 
•economical  production  of  milk  ;  and  that  the  milk  be  so  attended  to  that  it  acquire 
no  foreign  or  animal  smell. 

Second  question. — Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  establish  a  creamery  in  the 
centre  of  two  or  three  new  parishes,  with  skimming  stations  in  the  more  distant 
ranges  ?  Would  not  such  a  system  as  this  enable*a  good  factory  to  keep  at  work 
during  the  entire  year  ? 

Reply. — ^The  question  of  skimming  stations  elicited  a  rather  excited  discussion, 
in  which  took  part  MM.  Brodeur,  Barnard,  Leclair,  Chapais  and  Castel.  Favourable, 
as  it  was,  in  principle^  to  the  skimming  stations,  the  meeting  appeared  inclined  to 
condemn  them  in  practice,  because  they  are,  but  too  often,  managed  by  in  experienced 
youths,  who  do  the  skimming  carelessly,' and  do  not  take  care  of  the  cream.  The 
difficulty  is,  in  these  stations,  to  afford  to  pay  a  competent  man  a  good  wage.  The 
really  competent  man  soon  learns  how  to  make  butter,  and  is  soon  able  to  manage  a 
regular  creamery,  which  means  a  higher  wage.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  men 
capable  of  properly  managing  a  skimming-station. 


LECTURE  BY  M.  ED.  A  BARNARD. 

OUB  WEEDS.* 

Have  you  ever  calculated,  Gentlemen,  how  much  the  weeds  in  our  fields  cost  us  ? 
Does  it  seem,  possible  to  you  that  they  consume  at  least  half  the  value  of  our  crops, 
and  that  every  year  ?  Do  you  ask  how  that  can  be  ?  The  answer  is  easy  ;  being 
stronger,  more  robust  than  the  cultivated  plants,  they  are  satisfied  with  a  poorer, 
less  pulverised  soil,  and  invading  our  land  in  crop,  they  smother  and  take  the  place 
of  a  considerable  share  of  that  which  we  have  sown  at  a  considerable  expense. 
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.  THE    INJURIES  THEY  CAUSE. 

\ 

As  for  the  sum  of  the  damages  done  by  weeds,  it  is  enough  to  horrify  any  one 
who  will  study  and  ponder  it.  Wherever  the  land  is  perfect  clean  and  well  worked, 
our  sown  crops  are  vigorous.  The  crop,  then,  is  proportionate  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  weeds  shoot  up,  they  seize  upon  the  fertilising  matters 
present,  to  the  injury  of  the  useful  plants,  and  before  long,  overpower  and  choke 
them.  The  richer  the  soil  the  more  injury  do  the  weeds  cause.  Not  rarely  do  they 
become  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  land.  In  this  case,  the  damage  they  do  is 
incalculable.  In  general,  one  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  in  this  province, 
one  half  of  our  crops  is  destroyed  by  weeds. 

THE  farmer's  worst  ENEMY. 

If  any  one  had,  not  the  right,  but  the  power,  to  enter  our  fields  at  the  moment 
x>f  harvest,  and  to  seize  upon  half  the  crop,  should  we  not  be  justified  in  invoking 
curses  on  the  robber  ?  And  if  the  mass  of  the  farmers  in  one  special  parish,  of  one 
special  country,  had  to  submit  every  year  to  such  an  invasion,  what  would  they  not 
do  with  one  united  struggle,  to  protest  and  defend  themselves.  Now,  it  is  proved  to 
demonstration  that  weeds  are,  in  almost  every  part  of  this  province,  absolute  monarchs 
in  our  pastures,  roads,  in  the  comers  of  our  fields,  in  our  ditches,  and  even  in  our 
meadows  and  grain-fields.  Too  often,  they  invade  our  gardens  and  hoed-erops.  Every 
good  farmer  doubtless  turns  them  out,  particularly  at  harvest  time.  But  then, 
either  the  seeds  are  ripe  and  have  sown  themselves,  or  the  roots  are  still  vigorous 
and  soon  the  plants  regain  their  force,  and  ripen  their  seed  before  the  season  is  over. 

ONE  year's  SEEDING— SEVEN  YEARS*  WEEDING. 

Every  good  gardener  will  tell  you  that  a  garden,  in  which  weeds  have  been 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds  freely,  for  one  year,  will  require  seven  years  hoeing  to 
cl«an  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  land  that  has  been  liberally  manured.  The  more 
such  fields  are  worked,  the  more  freely  will  weeds  of  every  kind  spring  into  vigorous 
life,  to  the  despair  of  the  earnest  farmer.  Ask,  as  an  instance  of  this,  the  Trappist. 
Brothers  at  Oka  what  it  has  cost  them  for  hoeing  etc.,  in  their  gardens  and  orchards, 
that  were  partly  cleared  long  ago  by  the  Indians  ;  or,  ask  the  first  gardener  you 
meet.  All  will  tell  you  that  land  filled  full  of  weed-seed  is  the  despair  of  the  farmer 
who  attempts  to  clean  such  a  soil. 

A  PROVIDENTIAL  LAW  WOBCTH  CONSIDERING. 

The  preservation  of  certain  seeds  during  indefinite  periods,  remaining,  as  they 
do,  buried  in  the  soil,  is  a  providential  law  that  ensures  to  the  land  perpetual 
vegetation.  Each  plant  has  doubtless  its  utility,  its  precious  qualities.  Still,  as  regards 
the  farmer,  every  plant  the  seed  of  which  has  not  been  sown,  but  which  has  intruded 
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itself  into  a  sown  field,  is  rightly  considered  a  weed.  He  must  then  take  measures  to 
preserve  those  plants  that  are  of  use  to  him,  and  destroy  the  others. 

THOROUGH  HOEINGS  DOUBLE  THE  YIELD. 

In  well  farmed  countries,  farmers  always  take  care  to  provide  plenty  of  hands 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  cropping  they  plan  for.  This  is  an  agricultural  rale 
that  must  never  be  forgotten  in  practice.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the 
farmer  arranges  beforehand  and  so  harmonises  his  various  labours,  that  his  men 
have  work  on  the  farm  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  this  way,  the  fields  are  hoed 
and  cleaned,  each  in  its  turn,  so  that  the  weeds  never  gain  the  mastery,  and  the  crops 
are  at  least  doubled  in  yield  throughout  the  entire  rotation. 

LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS, 

Many  pod-bearing  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  pease,  beans,  tares,  etc.,  should  be 
grown.  They  are  all  smothering  crops,  strong  in  growth,  taking  their  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in  suitable  soil,  they  take  full  possession 
of  it,  instead  of  allowing  weeds  to  occupy  it  and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  proper 
denizens  of  our  farms.  The  leguminos-se  even  leave  the  land  richer  than  they  found 
|t,  provided  they  are  supplied  with  a  fair  amount  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 
These  mineral  manures,  indispensable  though  they  be  to  all  these  crops,  are  not 
costly.  By  means  of  them,  the  leguminous  plants  are  enabled  to  appropriate  freely 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  that,  not  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for  their  own  needs, 
but,  also,  for  the  needs  of  their  successors. 

OUR  AGRICULTURE. 

To  every  intelligent,  reflective  person,  weeds  must  seem  to  be,  in  this  province, 
a  real  scourge,  a  cause  of  absolute  ruin.  It  is  positively  certain  that  the  greater  part 
of  our  farms  have  never  been  hoed  and  cleaned,  even  once,  since  they  were  cleared 
from  the  bush.  Is  it,  then,  wonderful  that  couch,  charlock,   (1)   ox-eyed  daisies, 
thistles,  wild  chicory  or  indive,  and  a  thousand  other  weeds,  according  to   the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  should   have  invaded   our  fields  and   established 
themselves  in  them  permanently  ?  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  they  keep  on  increasing  in 
number  yearly.  Year  by  year,  the  average  yield  of  our  crops  is  diminishing.  It  is 
not  thftt  industry  or  intelligence  are  wanting.    What  is  it  then  ?   Let  us  state  the 
reason  boldly,  forcibly,  and  repeatedly  :  Our  farmers,  in  general,  have  a  great  deal 
more  land  under  cultivation  than  they  can  find  means  and  men  to  cultivate  properly. 
This  18  a  national  misfortune  ;  absolutely  ruinous.  If  we  except  the  market-gardens, 
farms  close  to  large  towns,  and  those  belonging  to  factories,  there  are  not  10  per 
cent  of  the  cleared  land  sown  with  hoed-crops. 

(1^  Called,  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  England  :  Charlock,  cadluck,  kilk,  wild 
mustflrd^  etc.,  A.  R.  J.  F. 
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How,  16  this  terrible  evil  to  be  obviated  ?  The  first  thing  is  to  sow  no  more 
seeds  of  weeds  ;  next,  the  pastures  and  the  fence-comers,  headlands,  roads,  must  be 
looked  over  with  the  scythe  carefully,  and  the  weeds  destroyed,  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  our  growing  crops.  A  second  mowing,  later  in  the  season,  will  prevent  all 
the  weeds  from  ripening  their  seeds.  That  accomplished,  we  must  adopt  a  sjrstem  of 
cropping  that  will  admit  of  the  field  being  cleaned,  each  in  its  turn,  even  those  most 
distant  from  the  house.  Then,  lastly,  those  who  have  more  land  than  they  can  farm 
properly,  must  try  to  find  out  means  whereby  they  can  obviate  such  an  evil  as  this 
undoubtedly  is. 

WEEDS  IN  MEADOWS. 

There  are  two  ways  of  destroying  weeds  in  meadows :  The  first  is  simple  enough  ; 
it  is  to  mow  the  foulest  first.  If  the  soil  is  good,  or  if  it  has  been  well  manured,  two 
crops  of  hay  can  be  secured,  and  the  weeds,  not  being  able  to  ripen  their  seed,  the 
daisies,  thistles,  wild  chicory,  and  a  thousand  other  plants  more  injurious  than 
beneficial,  will  disappear  at  last.  And  more  ;  these  weeds  having  been  mown  while 
they  were  still  succulent  will  be  in  great  part  eaten  by  the  stock  in  the  winter. 

BREAKINO  UP  MEADOWS  IN  SUMMER. 

After  having  made  hay  on  the  foulest  and  most  exhausted  of  the  meadows, 
every  good  farmer  ought,  every  year,  to  break  up  in  the  hottest  weather,  as  much  of 
them  as  he  can  manage  to  follow  during  the  fine  weather.  The  various  operations  I 
am  about  to  treat  of  will  be  carried  on  at  odd  times  (Scoton  :  •*  an  orra  time,")  and 
will  keep  the  horses  at  work  at  a  season  when  they  usually  have  nothing  to  do. 
Besides,  by  constantly  stirring  the  land  when  the  sun  is  most  powerful,  during  the 
longest  and  hottest  days,  the  root-weeds  will  be  thoroughly  eradicated,  all  the 
vegetation  utterly  dessicated,  and  the  land  be  made  perfectly  clean. 

The  first  summer  furrow,  in  meadows  and  pastures,  should  be  very  shallow, 
not  more  than  3-inches  deep,  and  for  this  work  a  pair  of  middling  sized  horses  will 
be  amply  sufficient,  provided  that  the  plough  is  in  proper  order  and  the  irons  sharp. 
A  fortnight  afterward,  pulverise  the  land  thoroughly  with  the  harrows,  and  in  ten 
days  run  thjB  grubber  over  it,  or  the  springtooth  harrow.  If  this  work  has  been 
done  when  the  sun  is  in  full  foree,  most  of  the  weeds,  will  now  be,  in  great  part^ 
dried  up  and  destroyed.  The  next  farrow  should  be  deeper,  so  as  to  work  up  those 
plants  the  roots  of  which  penetrate  the  soil  more  deeply ;  then,  harrow  and  grub  as 
before.     Every  field  treated  thus,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  should  be  perfectly  clear. 

Before  the  end  of  autumn,  plough  the  land  deeply,  and  water-furrow  it  care« 
fully  wherever  water-furrows  are  needed.  This  field,  treated  in  this  fashion,  even 
if  it  used  tobe  the  least  productive  on  the  farm,  will  now  be  the  best,  or  one  of  the 
best^  fMiiticiilarly  if,  the  following  year,  a  fair  dressing  of  manure  can  be  spared 
for  it. 
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It  is  by  such  treatment  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  the  land  is 
prepared  for  cabbage,  maize,  and  other  exacting  crops.  These  being  planted  in 
rows,  hand-and  horse-hoed  several  times,  the  land  will  remain  clean  for  several 
successive  years,  and  will  yield  large  returns,  especially  after  a  good  dressing  of 
dung. 

GLEANING  STUBBLES,  AND  BASTARD  FALLOWS 

This  method  of  breaking  up  foul  meadows  possesses  a  signal  advantage  over 
the  stubble-cleaning  of  grain-fields  after  harvest.  As  meadows  can  be  mown 
when  very  green,  they  can  be  broken  up  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  the  stubbles 
are  clear.  Now,  these  four  or  six  weeks,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  give 
one  a  greater  chance  to  perfect  the  cleaning  of  the  land.  Still,  the  stubble-cleaning 
of  fields,  intended  to  bear  leguminous  and  hoed-crops  the  following  year,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended.  The  farmer  who  will  practise  it  regularly,  every  year, 
on  one  or  two  fields  of  grain,  selecting  those  that  are  the  foulest  and  least  mellow  (i.  e., 
least  cultivated  or  worked — ameublies,)  will  find  it  a  source  of  great  profit,  by  the 
increase  and  excellence  of  the  crops  they  will  yield.  As  to  the  operations  to  be 
<2arried  on  in  stubble  cleaning,  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the  breaking 
up  of  meadows  is  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  grubber  and  harrows  must  be  used, 
before  the  plough,  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  carried,  while,  as  we  saw,  the  plough  as 
to  be  used  to  turn  over  a  shallow  furrow  before  the  other  implements  can  go  to 
work.     For  the  rest  of  the  proceeding,  it  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 

HOED    FODDER-OROPS 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  a  trial  of  the  cultivation  of  hoed  fodder- 
'erops,  which,  after  the  breaking  up  of  a  meadow,  or  of  a  stubble,  will,  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner,  increase  the  quantity  of  cattle-food,  while^proparing  the  soil  to  give 
splendid  grass,  whether  in  pasture  or  in  meadow.    The  great  want,  among  farmers 
in  general,  who  wish  to  grow  hoed-crops,  is  manui*e.     But,  if  legumens  are  con- 
cemed,  such  as  pease,  beans,  haricots  or  horse-beans,  by  growing  them  in  rows  and 
horse-hoeing  them  two  or  three  times,  a  capital  crop  can  be'secured  if  the  land  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned ;  the  following  year,  the  grain-crop  will  be  a  very  fine  one,  and 
good  clover  and  first-rate  hay-crops  will  succeed  for  several  years.     Of  course,  such 
desirable  results  infer  that  the  land  is  either  naturally  rich,  or  that  the  legumens 
have  been  treated  with  potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid.     In  spite  of  these  com- 
mercial manures  being  little  costly,  they  are  amply  suflBcient,  since  all  kinds  of 
legumens  possess  the  intensely  precious  property  of  imbibing  from  the  air  all  the 
nitrogen  the  land  requires  even  for  several  successive  crops.    This  is  a  faot  but  little 
known  in  this  province  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  correct,  since  in  all  well  farmed  coun* 
tries  the  results  I  have  described  are  obtained  with  certitude.    So,  there  is  nothing 
more  important  for  our  country  than  that  a  trial  of  this  should  be  made  in  every 
parish,  and  that  without  delay. 
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Maize  and  all  roots  cropn  demand  an  application  of  complete  manures,  of  which 
dung  should  form  the  basis.  We  shall  omit  any  description  of  these  crops,  for  they 
need  special  treatment.  But  I  need  not  say  that  stubble-cleaning,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  the  best  preparation  for  all  sorts  of  hoed-crops.  I  have  laid  great  stress 
on  cleaning-crops.  They  are  indispensable  to  all  really  paying  farming.  But,  to 
toll  the  truth,  it  fbust  be  confessed  that  our  farms  are  too  large.  It  is  impossible, 
with  such  large  farms,  to  be  fully  supplied  with  laborers  during  the  working  season, 
because  men  are  too  difficult  to  hire  here.  The  cure  for  all  these  evils  consists  in 
rearing  good  farmers,  who  can  support  their  families  on  a  small  extent  of  land,  and 
that  by  having  learnt  how  to  cultivate  it  to  perfection.  This  is  the  most  important 
improvement  to  be  introduced  into  rural  districts. 

THE  RE-PEOPLING   OF   OLD   PARISHES 

Is  Still  more  pressing  than  the  settling  of  our  forests,  since  a  bad  system  of 
farming  in  the  old  parishes  will  infallibly  repeat  itself  in  the  new  ones,  which,  in 
their  turn,  will  be  exhausted  as  the  old  parishes  have  been ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  restoration  of  fertility  to  the  old  parishes  will  place  them  in  a  position  to  profit 
by  all  great  public  improvements  that  a  dense  and  prosperous  population  always 
ends  in  securing  lor  itself. , 

Then,  the  roads  will  indeed  be  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection,  the  farm- 
industries  will  be  firmly  established,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  will  be  created. 
When,  in  the  older  parishes  farming  has  become  really  profitable,  the  new  settlements 
will  follow  suit,  seeing  that  they  have  models  to  imitate,  and  the  entire  province 
will  become  prosperous  in  consequence  of  the  improvementis  that  have  been  made  in 
the  methods  of  our  agriculture. 

Mr.  Barnard's  address  was  received  with  the  warmest  applause. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  related  to  the  meeting  the  results  of  the  last 
Provincial  competition  in  dairy  products ;  viz.,  the  cheese  competition  held  at  Quebec, 
August  5th. 

Silver  Medal.     — M.  Jean  Girard,  St- Dominique,  Ghicoutimi 98}  Points. 

Silver  Medal.     — M.  Fran9ois  Brassard,  Chicoutimi 98        ** 

Bronze  Medal.  — M.  Louis  Archambault,  Grondines,  Portneuf. •     96        " 

Bronze  Medal.  — M.Joseph  Bouchard,  Eboulements,  Charlevoix 96        " 

Bronze  Medal.  — M.  G.  Samuel  Dugal,  St-Alexandre,  Kamouraska. 96        '' 

Prize  of  $10.00.— M.  Jules  B^langer,  St-Alexandre,  Kamouraska 95        " 

Prize  of  $8.00.  — M.  John  J.  Wales,  Bast  Dunham,  Miss 93        " 

Prize  of  $6.00.  — M.  Servule  Tremblay,  H^bertville,  Lac  St-Jean 92J      '< 

Priie  of  $6.00.  — M.  George  Eoy,  Arthurville,  Bellechasse 92J 

Prize  of  $4.00.  — M.  Herm.  Guertin,  Ham  North,  Wolfe 92 

Prize  of  $2.00.  — M.  Augustin  Jacques,  St-Joseph,  Beauce 91 

41  cheeses  were  judged. 


(( 
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M,  Castel  explained  the  advantage  and  the  importance  of  these  competitions  aii 
regards  the  improvement  of  our  method  of  making.  He  congratulated  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  this  innovation,  and  pointed  out  certain  details  in  tbe 
competition  that  might  be  altered  with  advantage. 

SESSION   OF   THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. — CLOSING   OF   THE   CONVENTION. 

M,  J.  2).  Leclair  presented,  in  the  names  of  Mr.  Tach^  and  himself,  the  report 
of  the  judges  of  the  butter  competition  organised  by  the  Chicoutimi  Agricoltursl 
Society.  He  pointed  out  the  good  points  of  the  first  prize  butter,  and  stigmatised 
the  defects  in  appearance,  colour,  and  aroma  in  the  other  butters,  as  a  lesson  to  the 
makera  present.  Hence,  arose  a  discussion  between  Mr.  Leclair  and  the  makers, 
from  which  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  derived  much  useful  information. 

M,  J.  A.  Plamandan  made  the  following  report  on  the  cheese  competition. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

Having  been  requested  by  the  committee  to  make  a  report  on  the  cheese 
competition,  of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  judges,  I  will,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  enter  at  once  into  the  subject.  I  must  inform  you  that  the  cheese 
in  question  was  very  fresh  ;  even,  too  fresh.  Had  it  been  older,  we  might  have  l)een 
in  a  position  to  assign  more  points  to  it : 

1.  Flavour. — Only  two  cheeses  were  perfect  in  this  point ;  the  first  and  second 
prize  winners.  Many  others  only  lost  half  a  point ;  the  lowest  lost  5J  points.  This 
inferior  flavour  I  attribute  to  bad  milk  and  defective  manipulation. 

We  often  find  that  curd,  that  acquired  acidity  when  too  soft;,  retains  a  taste  of 
whey. 

2.  Texture. — Only  one  cheese,  the  second  prize  one,  was  found  perfect  in  this 
respect,  where  the  first  prize  cheese  lost  a  point,  and  the  worat  lost  10  points  ;  in  this 
last,  the  curd  had  become  too  hard,  and  could  not  consolidate  itself,  so  the  cheese 
was  open  in  consequence.  It  was  so  hard  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  of  it 
a  full  cheese.     Others  were  too  soft ;  others  to  open, 

3.  Colour. — Why  colour  your  cheese  ?  If  it  brought  a  higher  price  in  conse 
quence,  all  right !  but  if  there  is  no  difference  in  price,  I  advise  you  to  raako  white 
cheese,  as  it  is  easier  to  make. 

Of  14  coloured  cheeses,  which  we  examined,  we   only   found  two   perfect  in 
colour,  and  some  of  the  others  lost  5  points  in  this  respect. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  perfect  coloured  cheese. 

4.  i4jp^)«arance.— Only  2  out  of  the  lot  perfect,  one  of  which  was  the  3rd  prize 
cheese.  The  first  prize  one  lost  J  a  point,  the  2nd  los!;  2J.  Had  the  2nd  been  perfect 
as  to  appearance^  it  would  have  obtained  the  maximum  of  points.     The  lowest  lost 


(I)  An  open  cheese  is  one  that  is  not  packed  together  ;  full  is  applidl  to  a  homogeneous  cheese 
of  the  same  texture  throughout.    A.  R.  J.  F. 
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4  points.  Sometimes  a  badly  made  box,  sometimes  bad  cloths,  are  the  causes  of  this 
'defective  appearance. 

You  see  now  how  important  it  is  to  attend  to  the  look  of  your  cheese. 

At  Charlevoix,  Mr.  Bouchard  earned  96  points  :  he  lost  1  point  owing  to  his 
cheese  being  too  small  :  about  60  or  61  pounds.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he 
could  not  make  bigger  ones,  as  he  only  reeeives  600  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

At  Chicoutimi,  the  two  that  won  silver  medals  lost  a  point  each  from  disregard 
to  looks.  At  the  Chicago  show,  there  was  a  cheese  that  would  have  won  the  maximum 
of  points,  only  it  lost  a  point  for  the  same  defect.* 

Two  makers  each  lost  ^  a  point,  in  flavour,  and  a  point,  in  package.  Had  the 
appearance  been  right,  they  would  have  won  the  maximum  of  points. 

Now,  I  am  about  to  tell  you  something  that  grieves  me,  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
you  to  hear  it.  In  my  rounds,  at  Richmond,  I  found  that  the  majority  of  makers  were 
from  Ontario,  and,  I  must  say,  they,  without  exception,  were  making  better  cheese 
and  kept  their  factories  in  better  order  than  their  French -Canadian  brothers.  Such 
was  the  difference,  that  it  struck  me  immediately  on  entering  one  of  their  factories.  To 
my  regret,  I  must  acknowledge  that,  in  the  syndicate,  the  Ontario  cheese-makers 
turned  out  much  better  goods  that  did  the  French-Canadians.  As  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Ontario  cheese  to  that  of  Quebec,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  many  places  our 
men  make  better  cheese  than  is  made  in  Ontario.  For  instance,  at  the  Ste-Anne 
factory  opposite  this  place ;  at  different  factories  in  Chicoutimi,  Charlevoix,  Rich- 
mond, Rimouski,  and  Bonaventure.  Even  in  little  parishes,  like  St- Alexis  de  M^ta- 
p^iac,  Ste-Ang^le  de  Bimouski,  I  found  much  better  cheese  than  I  saw  in  Ontario. 
Thank  goodness,  we  need  not  go  thither  to  And  good  cheese,  for  if  you  will  come  to 
our  shop,  I  will  show  you  there  cheese  much  better  than  any  that  I  saw  in  Ontario, 


M.  Castel. — The  judges  have  told  us  that  they  have  seen  in  this  competition 
cheese  of  much  finer  quality  than  that  they  met  within  the  factories  of  the  very  same 
exhibitors.  This  is  because  the  makers  do  not  appreciate  the  intention  of  these 
competitions  or  their  own  position,  neither  do  they  see  that  the  season  of  making  is 
nothing  but  one  long  competition,  in  which  the  English  buyer  is  the  ultimate  judge, 
and  in  which  the  prize  consists  in  gaining  as  a  reward  preference  on  the  market. 
The  contest  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  at  our  provincial  competitions  ;  it  is 
one  the  importance  of  which  should  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  our  most 
unimportant  maker  in  the  most  far-removed  of  our  factories. 

M,  Wm.  Tremblay  then  related  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  at  Chicoutimi 
to  place  the  butter  and  cheese  of  the  Saguenay  on  the  Bnglish  market  directly,  and 
under  its  own  proper  name,  and  the  success  that  this  first  attempt  at  this  mode  of 
exportation  had  met  with.  The  applause  that  greeted  this  announcement  proved 
to  M.  Tremblay,  the  makers,  and  the  patrons  of  the  Chicoutimi  creameries  and 
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cheeseries,  that  their  attempt  at  emancipation  is  generally  approved,  and  that  pablic 
opinion  is  in  their  favour. 

In  order  to  show  the  meeting  the  vast  importance  of  farmyard  manure,  in 
agriculture,  on  which  MM.  Brodeur  and  Barnard  had  already  insisted,  Mr,  Castel 
placarded  on  the  curtain  of  the  theatre  an  '^  Agronomic  Chart^''  drawn  up  by  a 
departmental  professor  in  France ;  in  explaining  the  construction  and  the  details  of 
this  chart,  Mr.  Castel  ohserved  that,  though  he  only  exhibited  it  to  show  the  values 
that  is  attached  in  the  old  countries  to  abundant  supplies  of  appropriate  manures, 
adding  that  he  did  not  ask  the  Chicoutimi  agricultural  society  to  draw  up  such  a 
chart  for  their  county,  still  he  was  well  aware  that  as  soon  as  its  need  was  felt,  the 
men  of  intelligence  and  initiative  who  are  as  its  head  would  not  fail  to  have  recourse 
to  this  means  of  assisting  farmers  to  make  the  best  of  their  land. 

M,  Chapais,  who  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Montminy  in  the  chair,  expressed  the 
satisfaction  felt  by  the  Dairymen's  Association  and  its  directors  at  this  successful 
convention  at  Chicoutimi,  and  he  thanked,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  the 
promoters  and  organisers  of  the  convention  for  the  zeal  they  had  shown. 
(Applause.) 

M.  Wm.  Tremhlayy  seconded  by  MM.  C6t^  and  Boivin,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  directors  and  lecturers  of  the  Dairymen's  Association,  which  was 
heartily  responded  to  by  the  meeting,  which  then  broke  up. 
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OF  THB 


FIFTEEN  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THB 

DAIRYMEN'S     ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 
HELD  AT  JOLIETTE,  THE  2nd  AND  3rd  OF  DECEMBER,  1896. 

SE88I0N   OF   WEDNS6DAT   MOBNINQ,   DECBMBBR  2nD 

The  Hon,  Sydney  A.  Fisher  in  the  chair. 

As  the  Bev.  abb^  Montminj,  the  president  of  the  Association,  was  too  ill  to  be- 
present,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Guay,  of  Chicoutimi,  that  the  Hon.  S.  A. 
Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  a  former  vice-president  of  the  association,  should 
act  as  chairman,  until  the  election  of  officers  was  held. — Carried  unanimously. 

NOMINATION  OF  THB  COHMITTEBS. 

Proposed  by  Dr  Couture,  seconded  by  M.  Wm,  Tremblay,  that  MM.  J.  de  L. 
Taeh^,  Eobert  Ness  and  J.  D.  Guay  be  appointed  as  the  committee  of  election  : 
carried  unanimously. 

Were  appointed  as  judges  of  the  samples  of  butter  before  the  association,  MM. 
Yaillancourt,  Chas.  Pr^fontaine,  Alex.  Chicoine  and  J.  de  L.  Tach^. 

MM.  J.  A.  Plamondon,  Wm.  Parent  and  3-  A.  Lister  were  appointed  judges  of 
the  samples  of  cheese. 

MM.  Diysdale  and  Wm.  Tremblay  were  named  judges  of  the  silage-samples. 

And  MM.  Alex.  Chicoine,  F.  X.  O.  Trudel,  and  Chas.  Pr^fontaine  as  judges  of 
implements  and  machinery. 
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KEPORT  OF  M.  B.  BOURBEAU 

Inspector-General  of  the  Syndicates: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  first  report  as  Inspector-general  of  the 
creameries  and  cheeseiies  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Before  beginning  my  visits  to  the  syndicates,  I  received  instructions  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  province  of  Ontario,  with  my  assistant,  M.  Plamondon.  Our 
mission  was  to  study  specially  the  operations  of  the  best  cheeseries  there,  and  to 
seek  out  the  cause  of  their  success  in  the  establishment  of  and  maintenance  of  good 
and  extensive  factories.  I  may  tell  you  that  my  tour  has  been  of  great  use  to  me, 
and  that  our  treatment  was  all  that  we  could  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  men  of 
business  and  of  the  makers,  who  gave  us  with  the  greatest  readiness  all  the 
information  we  sought  for. 

As  M.  Plamondon  and  I  are  to  send  in  a  conjoint  report  of  our  tour,  I  will  pass 
on  to  other  matters. 

Immediately  after  my  return  from  Ontario,  I  began  my  visits  of  inspection 
through  the  syndicates. 

This  year,  I  visited  160  factories  ;  these  I  have  classified  as  follows  : 

1st  class 89 

2nd    **    50 

3rd     "    21 

As  to  the  care  of  these  factories,  cleanliness,  etc.,  I  mark  them  thus  : 

1st  class....* 107 

2nd    "    35 

3rd     **    18 

I  examined,  in  these  factories,  14,824  cheeses,  which  I  classify  thus  : 

1st  quality 7518 

2nd       **        6696 

3rd       "        610 

I  visited  fewer  factories  than  last  year  ;  for.  having  been  ordered  to  look  after 
the  inspectors  more  particularly,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  make  cheese  and 
butter  with  them,  than  to  make  a  greater  number  of  visits  to  the  factories. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  found  a  sensible  improvement  over  previous  years,  as 
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much  in  the  care  taken  of  the  factories  as  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  Apart  from 
the  means  our  inspectors  had  taken  tb  improve  our  products,  there  are  two  other 
causes  that  have  greatly  contributed  to  that  improvement. 

The  first  was  a  series  of  dairy-competitions,  organised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  have  already  done  much  good,  and  will,  in  future,  do  still  more. 
Only  to  cite  one  instance,  among  many,  a  maker  obtained  98}  points  ;  he  had  lost 
one  point  because  the  box  was  not  perfect  ?  When  I  visited  his  factory,  he  showed 
me  the  boxes  he  had  been  making,  since  he  had  learnt  through  the  competition 
that  butter  boxes  must  be  employed,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  the  boxes  I  saw  at 
my  visit  were  irreproachable.  To  show  you  how  much  I  appreciate  this,  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  am  happy  in  sharing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gr.  Henry,  secretary  of  these 
competitions,  when  he  says  :  ^' There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  importance  and 
usefulness  of  these  competitions.  They  excite  strong  emulation  between  the  makers, 
each  of  whom  being  in  a  position  to  hope  to  gain  a  medal  or  a  prize  independently 
of  the  others,  since  the  number  of  prizes  is  unlimited,  and  that,  to  win  one,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  get  the  requisite  number  of  points.  They  point  out  clearly  to  each 
competitor  the  parts  of  his  mode  of  making  that  need  alteration.  Lastly,  there  is  a 
very  great  advantage  in  bringing  more  closely  together  the  buyers  (among  those 
selected  as  judges)  the  producers,  and  those  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  instructing 
the  makers  and  inspecting  the  factories ;  from  this  results  by  degrees  a  more  thorough 
comprehension  concerning  the  proper  qualification  of  the  goods  sent  to  market  and 
their  relative  values  ;  the  best  makers  are  easily  discovered,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  hereafter  bad  goods  will  no  longer  have  any  chance  to  obtain  on  the  markets- 
as  high  a  price  as  the  best  products  ;  and  this  will  compel  the  makers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  making,  and,  moreover,  when  learnt,  to 
follow  them." 

The  other  cause,  that  has  helped  the  improvements,  is  that  buyers  have  taken 
more  pains  than  usual  to  pay  for  cheese  in  accordance  with  its  quality.  I  hope  this 
will  increase,  and  will  shortly  become  the  general  practice.  And,  since  I  am  talk- 
ing of  the  buyers,  I  will.  Gentlemen,  take  upon  myself  to  draw  your  attention  to 
certain  facts  that  may  prove  injurious  to  the  improvement  I  have  mentioned 
above  :  I  am  speaking  of  the  local  agents  who  are  employed  as  cheese-buyers  and 
who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  qualities  of  good  cheese,  or  of  its  manufacture^ 
on  which  subject,  however,  they  presume  to  give  advice.  Were  there  many  of  such 
buyers,  the  fact  would  very  much  assist  the  cheese  of  this  province  in  retaining  the 
name  of  **  Joseph  "  or  *'  French  "  cheese. 

I  have  no  intention  of  guiding  the  commercial  firms  ;  still,  I  must  point  out 
the  fact,  and  call  attention  to  this  truth  :  it  will  be  the  producers  who  will  be  the 
losers,  if  they  sell  their  goods  to  agents  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Though  I  stated  just  now  that  some  progress  bad  been  made  during  the  last 
year,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  made,  more  especially  in 
the  installation  of  our  factories  and  in  the  appearance  of  our  cheese. 
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Want  of  means  is  the  general  cause  of  the  former  fault  ;  but  what  is  the  cause^ 
of  the  latter  ?  The  reply  is  simple  :  negligence,  and  too  often,  sloth;  it  is  sad  to  say 
so,  but  it  is  only  too  true. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  farmers  ought  to  see  how  injurious  it  must  be  to  them 
to  have  their  goods  made  up  in  unsuitably  constructed  factories,  or  by  makers  who 
keep  nothing  about  the  place  tidy  and  in  good  order. 

It  is  sufficient  to  think  of  the  low  price  our  dairy-goods  are  fetching  to  see  that 
we  are  not  the  only  ones  on  the  market,  and  that,  in  the  competition  that  is  being 
carried  on  between  the  different  nations  to  take  possession  of  it,  the  victory  will 
remain  with  those  who  make  the  best  flavoured  and  the  best  looking  goods. 
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M.  Chapais. — How  do  you  distinguish  between  factories  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  class  ? 

M,  Bourbeau, — Strictly  speaking,  there  are  very  few  first  class  factories  ;  in  a 
factory  of  the  first  class,  the  temperature  ought  to  be  under  control,  especially 
in  the  ripening  room.  Bather  more  than  half  the  factories  I  have  been  through 
are  first  class. 

M.  Chapais, — In  the  factories  you  have  entered  as  first  class,  is  the  temperature 
under  control  ? 

M.  J?our6eau.— Not  generally. 

M,  Chapais. — Then  you  only  call  them  first  class  because  they  are  the  best  of 
the  lot  ? 

M.  Bourbeau,— True, 

M.  BrodtuT. — That  is  just  what  the  judges  did  in  Montreal,  in  1894. 

M,  Baurbeau. — The  factories  in  which  the  temperature  is  always  controlable 
are  very  scarce  ;  I  hardly  know  any  such. 

M,  Brodeur.  ^Would  it  not  be  better  to  admit  at  once  that  thei*e  are  no  first 
class  Motorics  ? 

M.  Bourbeau. — That  might  be  more  exact,  but  a  little  too  severe. 

M,  Brodeur. — If  there  are  no  first  class  factories  here,  what  is  the  good  of  saying 
that  there  are  ? 

M,  Bourbeau, — I  was  following  established  precedents. 

M.  Brodeur. — I  say  that  we  have  some  first  class  factories. 

M.  Bourbeau. — There  are  some,  but  not  many. 

Mr,  Barnard. — How  would  you  regulate  the  temperature  ?  Have  you  any 
simple  means  of  doing  so  to  suggest  to  us  ? 

M,  Bourbeau, — The  general  faults  are  the  want  of  ventilation  and  the  paucity 
of  conveniencies  in  the  buildings.  In  Ontario,  the  factories  are  well  ventilated;, 
they  have  ice-houses  for  the  summer  and  heating  apparatus  for  winter. 

Jlfr.  Barnard. — Are  such  factories  common  in  Ontario  ? 
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M,  Bourbeau. — ^There  are  some. 

M.  Wm.  Tremblay,  Chicoutimi. —  According  to  you,  there  shouU  be  ice-houses 
in  our  cheeseries. 

M,  Bourbeau, — Decidedly  ;  in  some  places  ice-houses  are  positively  necessary. 

A  Delegate. — On  what  do  you  found  your  statement  that  we  have  no  first  class 
factories  ? 

M.  Bourbeau. — In  this  province,  there  are  very  few  factones  in  which  the 
•summer  temperature  does  not  rise  to  80°  and  even  85''.  It  ought  never  to  exceed 
70o  in  a  factory.  The  best  built  of  our  factories  cannot  control  the  temperature,  but 
in  Ontario  it  is  done,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  done. 

M.  Wm.  Tremblay. — Ought  not  the  fiwtory  walls  to  be  thicker. 

M.  Bourbeau, — Yes,  generally. 

M.  Chapais. — What  do  you  understand  by  a  second  class  factory  ? 

M.  Bourbeau. — I  will  speak  of  those  factories  that  are  really  second  class  later  ; 
as  for  those  of  the  third  class,  they  ought  not  to  exist  any  longer.  There  are  several 
things  characteristic  of  factories  of  the  second  class;  in  some  places,  I  found  factories 
that  had  no  ceiling ;  in  others,  the  cheese  was  stored  under  the  roof,  where  it  could 
follow  the  outside  temperature  of  80°,  90°,  and  sometimes  of  95°. 

M.  Wm.  Tremblay  would  like  to  know  the  proper  way  to  build  a  first  class 
factory. 

M.  Bourbeau  said  that  would  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  milk  there  would 
he  to  work  up. 

M.  Gastel  wished  to  know  how  many  pounds  of  milk  should  be  assured, 
before  one  could  feel  safe  in  starting  a  cheesery. 

M.  Bourbeau  thought  at  least  eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  otherwise  no 
great  profit  was  likely  to  be  made. 

This  is  how  a  thoroughly  first  class  factory  should  be  built  :  24  by  48  feet  •  24 
feet  would  do  for  the  making  part  of  the  factory  ;  and  the  other  24  feet  for  the 
ripening  room.  There  should  be  11  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  be  built  on  a  stone 
foundation  (jsolage)^  and  made  of  3  inch  boards  with  a  lining  of  paper.  The  general 
defects  in  factories  are  want  of  space  from  floor  to  ceiling,  want  of  ventilation,  and 
leaky  walls.  In  my  opinion,  there  should  always  be  a  double  lining  of  paper 
between  the  double  boards  of  the  floor.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  factories  in  which  the 
cheese  moulds  ;  this  is  due  to  the  damp  that  passes  too  freely  through  floors  that 
are  not  paper-lined. 

M.  Wm.  Tremblay. — Then,  to  have  a  sound  floor,  there  must  be  two  layers  of 
boards  with  paper  between  them  ? 

M.  Bourbeau. — Certainly. 

M.  Wm.  Tremblay. — Do  you  think  that  to  put  the  ripening  room  above  the 
making  part  of  the  factory  would  be  wise  ? 

M.  Bourbeau. — It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr,  -Barnard.— But  in  a  regular  second  storey  ? 
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M.  Bourbeau, — I  have  never  seen  a  proper  one  in  that  style.  It  is  always  too 
hot  there. 

Mr.  Barnard. — Would  it  not  do  to  build  a  good  factory  without  having  a 
certainty  of  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  at  starting,  if  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  more  in 
futui-e  ? 

M.  Bourbeau, — Fanners  do  not  always  answer  the  expectations  of  the  maker, 
and  they  often  leave  a  good  factory  and  take  their  milk  to  a  second  rate  one. 

Mr.  Barnard. — Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  every  one  is  compelled  to  cart, 
each,  his  own  milk  to  the  factory  ? 

M,  Bourbeau. — ^Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  there  being  so  many  small 
factories.    Another,  is  the  bad  roads 

M.  Castel. — Are  you  not  about  to  make  a  most  interesting  improvement  in  the 
roads? 

Af.  Bourbeau. — Yes.  we  intend  to  improve  the  roads  in  some  parts  of  our 
parish  :  government  supplies  a  stone-crusher  and  a  foreman,  and  the  farmers  have 
only  to  cart  and  spread  the  stones.  I  have  offered  to  give  the  parish  wood  for 
fuel  ;  this  will  cost  me  about  fifty  dollars  ;  but  I  shall  get  it  all  back  again  in  lees 
than  two  years.  Good  roads  will  make  the  traffic  easier,  and  I  reckon  upon  more 
milk  delivered  at  my  factory. 

Mr.  Barnard. — Do  you  not  think  that  one  means  of  preventing  undue  competi- 
tion would  be  to  have  the  milk  carted  by  the  factory,  it  having  the  right  to  make  a 
slight  charge  for  the  work  ? 

M.  Bourbeau. — I  agree  with  you,  but  the  roads  must  be  better  than  those  we 
have  now.     In  my  district  I  could  not  possibly  undertake  the  cartage. 

Mr,  Barnard,^!  remember  the  opposition  made  to  the  starting  of  a  creamery, 
below  Quebec,  in  1881.  People  said  then  :  it  is  impossible  ;  you  will  fail ;  you 
will  do  more  harm  than  good,  etc.  The  roads  were  dreadful,  the  parish  poor,  and 
in  spring  the  cows  had  to  be  lifted  on  to  their  legs  by  means  of  their  tails.  Two 
years  later,  there  were  2,300  lbs.  of  milk  delivered  daily.  A  few  years  afterward, 
from  15,000  to  16,000  pounds  of  milk  were  received  there  daily,  and  such  are  the 
results  obtained,  that  the  farmers  have  paid  otf  their  mortgages  and  are  now 
prospering.  Formerly,  they  could  not  stay  on  their  farms  ;  now,  the  factory  pays- 
dividends  of  from  75  ^2o  ^^  ^®  ^?o»  ^^^  *»  equal  to  the  best  in  Ontario. 

A  Delegate. — ^What  is  the  best  way  to  engage  a  good  maker  ? 

M.  Bourbeau — A  difficult  thing  to  do. 

The  DcZc^ate.— Suppose  one  was  to  insist  upon  a  diploma  of  capacity  from 
the  makers  ? 

M,  Bourbeau. —X  very  good  plan*;  but  if  it  was  followed  out,  a  good  many 
makers  would  have  to  retire.  I  met  a  maker  in  the  Three-Eivers  district  who  waa 
working  for  ten  dollars  a  month  I  I  refused  the  inspector,  who  asked  me  to  see  him, 
considering  that  nothing  was  to  be  learnt  from  a  man  who  would  work  for  such 
wages.    Many  of  our  makers  ought  never  to  be  at  the  head  of  any  faetory.    Those 
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small  factories,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  good  wages  for  a  good  maker,  are  obliged 
to  employ  such  people  ;  and  sach  factories  have  no  business  to  exist. 

M.  Chapais. — Do  you  think  it  the  duty  of  a  maker,  who  agrees  to  carry  on  a  first 
class  factory,  to  clean  out  the  whey-vat  ? 

M.  Baurbeau. — Yes,  twice  a  week  at  least. 

M.  CAopais.— Have  you  ever  met  any  who  did  not  think  it  was  their  duty  ? 

M.  Baurbeau, — ^Yes. 

M.  F.JT.  0.  Trudel. — Can  the  giving  of  the  whey  to  cows  affect  injuriously  the 
flavour  of  the  cheese  ? 

M.  Baurbeau. — Decidedly. 

M.  F.  X,  O.  Trudel, — I  propose  that  the  association  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
the  giving  of  whey  to  the  cows. 

Mr.  Barnard, — It  is  said,  in  our  parts,  that  no  bad  fiavour  is  imparted  to  the 
cheese  by  the  practice,  provided  the  whey-vat  is  kept  clean.  Have  you  ever  tried 
boiling  the  whey  ? 

M,  F.  X,  0.  TrudeL—No. 

Mr.  Barnard. — Whey,  boiled  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  vat  (in  which  the  milk  is 
renneted),  will  remain  entirely  unchanged  for  30  hours.  And  if  it  is  pasteurised,  at 
160**,  it  will  even  do  for  the  calves. 

M.  Plamondon, — It  would  be  better  to  warm  the  milk  (whey  ?|  to  I8O0,  than 
only  to  scald  it.  When  people  come  to  fetch  away  the  whey  treated  thus,  next 
day  it  is  found  to  be  as  hot  as  when  it  left  the  vat. 

M.  CasteL^Caji  whey,  in  such  a  state,  be  given  to  the  cows  with  impunity  ? 

M.  Bourbeau, — Yes. 

Mr,  Barnard. — What  would  be  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  whey  from  souring 
in  the  vat  ? 

if.  Bourbeau. — To  gather  it,  after  being  sterilised,  into  a  tin  vat,  that  is  washed 
out  daily.  I  recommend  every  one  who  is  about  to  renew  his  vat,  to  make  it  of 
tin  ;  thus  made,  they  will  be  forced  to  wash  it  out  daily  to  avoid  rust. 

M.  W.  Parent.— I  think  all  the  vats  should  be  of  tin  ;  if  the  milk  (whey  ?) 
turns  sour  in  them,  the  tin  will  wear  off  ;  so,  the  maker  has  to  keep  them  clean. 
The  unsound  flavour  of  the  cheese  often  proceeds  from  the  whey,  which  remains  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  cans,  that  are  then  carelessly  washed.  The  best 
way  of  curing  bad  odours  in  cheese,  is  to  have  good,  clean  cans  for  the  whey.  If  a 
bad  aroma  is  found,  in  the  competition,  in  our  cheese,  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the 
milk  is  kept  in  filthy  cans. 

M.  Bourbeau. — ^Bad  water  is  another  cause  of  bad  aroma  in  our  cheese.  Many 
faotoriea  hi^ve  nothing  but  a  well,  and  that  too  Qear  the  factory.  I  have  even  seen 
a  well  nndenieath  the  factory  itself,  and  the  water  therefrom  was  very  bad.  The 
maker,  however,  used  it,  and  made,  of  course,  inferior  cheese.  I  told. both  the' 
maker  aiHi-proprietor  that  this  water  ought  not  to  be  used,  and  it  was  altered ;  and. 
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this  year,  they  made  four  oonseeutive  sales,  at  no  one  of  which  was  any  ''cut'* 
made  ;  a  thing  that,  previoasly  rarely  occurred. 

Mr,  Barnard, — I  think,  indeed,  that  the  great  number  of  fevers  that  happen  in 
this  province  are  due  to  the  impurity  of  the  water-supply  ;  too  many  of  the  wells 
are  too  near  the  houses  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  to  this 
point,  when  M.  Bourbeau  has  finished. 

M,  Caatel, — Do  you  hold  that  the  maker  should  be  responsible  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  cheese  on  the  road  from  the  factory  to  Montreal,  or  for  that  due  to  the 
employment  of  bad  water  ? 

M,  Bourbeau, — ^No  ;  it  is  wrong  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  maker  ;  makers 
are  often  very  unfairly  treated  in  Quebec.  Again,  this  fall,  a  maker  lost  1^  cent  a 
pound,  for  which  he  ought  not  to  have  been  held  responsible,  as  the  bad  flavour 
complained  of  was  caused  by  the  water  he  was  obliged  to  use.  The  cheese  was  well 
made  ;  it  was  the  fault  of  the  water  entirely.  I  do  not  think  it  was  fair  to  make 
the  man  lose  this  money. 

M.  GasteL — ^As  to  the  question  of  water,  last  year,  at  Waterloo,  professor  Shutt, 
the  chemist  at  the  experiment-farm  at  Ottawa,  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  would 
always  be  happy  to  receive,  for  analysis,  water  sent  fVom  creameries  and  cheeseries. 
The  Creameries  Association  of  Ontario  has  agreed  with  him  to  analyse  such  waters, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  so,  too.  You  need  only  send  him  samples  of  doubtful 
waters,  and  he  will  made  a  report  on  the  cause  of  the  bad  qualities  of  them. 

Mr,  Barnard, — It  often  happens  that  the  maker  is  unfairly  treated  by  the 
patrons  ;  he  is  blamed  for  eveiything.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  in  the  asso- 
ciation a  board  of  competent  men  to  decide  all  disputes  between  makers  and  patrons. 
I  do  not  bring  forward  this  proposition  as  a  substantive  motion,  but  as  a  project 
for  study. 

A  Dfilegate, — Could  not  the  inspector  study  that  question  as  he  is  going  through 
the  factories  ? 

M,  Bourbeau, — I  have  already  made  a  remark  to  that  effect. 
Mr,  Barnard.— Out  inspectors  are  already  overburdened  ;  they  cannot  under- 
take specific  cases  that  may  involve  two  or  three  days  devoted  to  investigations.    I 
think  we  could  find  in  the  association  men  competent  to  prevent  a  crowd  of  suits 
and  acts  of  unfairness. 

M,  Brodeur, — Bo  you  not  think  that  this  measure  should  be  calculated  rather 
to  protect  the  ignorant  ?  A  first  class  maker  would  always  be  able  to  see  if  defec- 
tive cheese  depended  upon  his  work  or  upon  the  bad  water  he  had  to  use  ;  and  if 
the  fault  lies  with  the  proprietor,  the  maker  would  refuse  to  work  under  such 
conditions. 

Mr,  Bamard,^-We  do  not  understand  each  other  ;  troubles  may  well  arise,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  good  maker,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  settling  those  troubles  that 
we  make  the  proposal.  t 

M.  VaillancourL — As  to  this  question  of  water,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
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more  bad  milk  than  bad  water.  There  are  many  makers  who  agree  to  be  responsible 
for  the  proper  making  of  their  cheese,  and  who  yet  find  themselves  forced  to  accept 
bad  milk,  on  account  of  the  competition  that  exists  and  of  the  great  number  of 
small  factories.  At  many  farm-houses,  cleanly  habits  are  not  the  rule ;  very  frequently 
the  whey  that  has  been  brought  home  from  the  factory  in  the  morning  (and  in  what 
a  state  !),  is  still  in  the  milk-cans  at  4  p  m. 

Now,  M.  Bourbeau  said  that  buyers  do  not  make  enough  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  cheese  ;  I  think  that  if  he  came  to  Montreal  some  Monday  morning 
to  sell  his  cheese  on  the  wharf,  he  would  soon  see  the  difference.  There  are  sellers 
who  say  they  are  "  cut "  ;  some  even  who  say  they  are  cut  with  a  razor ;  it  is  not 
the  latter  who  go  about  saying  that  the  buyers  make  no  difference  between  good 
cheese  and  bad  1 

M.  Bourbeau. — If  I  said  it,  it  was  because  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  have  witnessed  it 
more  than  once.  I  have  seen  very  inferior  cheese  bought  at  the  same  price  as  good 
cheese,  especially  by  country  buyers.  I  could  give  you  names  :  appoint  a  jury  of 
honour,  and  I  will  lay  before  it  ten  or  more  names. 

M,  Vaillancourt. — There  may  be  exceptional  cases,  but  we  are  not  here  to 
discuss  such  exceptions. 

J/.  Bourbeau. — I  have  seen  those  faults,  and  I  quote  them  in  a  general  way  ; 
those  who  think  they  are  aimed  at  by  my  words  can  explain  themselves. 

I  examined  a  bad  cheese  at  M.  Yaillancourt's  place,  and  asked  whence  it  came  ; 
I  received  no  reply. 

M.  Vaillancourt, — I  do  not  think  I  was  impolite  in  refusing  to  tell  M.  Bour- 
beau whence  the  cheese  in  question  came,  since  he  was  not  present  as  an  official. 
The  cheese  had  been  made  with  bad  rennet  ;  this  rennet  is  no  longer  a  danger,  as  it 
is  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Macdonaldj  M.  P.  P. — K.  Bourbeau's  reoiarks  about  dealers  who  pay  as 
much  for  bad  as  for  good  cheese  is  perfectly  correct  ;  it  happens  so  in  our  district. 
Half  of  our  makers  are  properly  qualified ;  one-fourth  are  very  ordinary  makers  and 
the  rest  are  very  bad  ;  and  yet  we  observe  that  the  Montreal  buyers  pay  no  more  for 
superior  cheese  than  for  common.  The  owners  of  good  factories  do  not  get  ^  of  a  cent 
more  than  common  makers  get.  M.  Bourbeau  was  right  in  saying  that  sufficient 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  quality  of  cheese.  Wo  have  done  our  best  to  get  estab- 
lished a  difference  of  price  between  good  and  inferior  cheese,  but  we  failed  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  the  buyers. 

M.  Vabbi  G6ti. — Lately,  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  a  buyer  came  who  would  not  have 
any  **  fodder-cheese  "  (frontage  dUtable)  ;  now,  we  had  been  obliged  to  make  some 
for  a  fortnight ;  this  cheese  was  sent  to  Montreal,  where  it  fetched  9}  ots,  the 
same  priee  as  was  agreed  upon  for  October  cheese,  while  November  cheese,  kept  in 
good  order  for  twelve  days,  was  only  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  8f  cts.  a  pound. 

An  unknown  Delegate. — I  think  cheese  ought  not  to  be  sent  off  unless  it  has  been 
sold  before  leaving  the  factory.  If  it  is  the  buyer  who  is  to  arrange  the  difference  in 
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the  quality  of  the  cheese  when  he  gets  possession  of  it,  nothing  is  easier  for  him 
than  to  classify  superior  cheese  a^  *^  second  quality  '\  All  this  irregularity  of  clasa- 
fication  may  be  got  rid  of  by  selling  cheese  "  delivered  at  the  factory/'  I  had  a 
creamery  for  some  years,  and  always  sold  my  butter  at  the  factory. 

M,  CatteL — In  reply  to  this  remark,  I  beg  to  say  that  Syndicate  No.  2  of  the 
county  of  Shefford  passed  a  resolution,  three  years  ago,  by  which  all  its  members 
are  bound  to  sell  their  cheese  at  the  factory.  Both  weight  and  price  are  settled 
there.  Here  is  the  third  report  of  the  inspector  stating  that  this  arrangement  is 
giving  perfect  satisfaction  to  both  patrons  and  buyers. 

The  Man.  S.  A.  Fisher, — On  the  local  market,  I  think  the  buyers  do  not  make 
any  difference  between  the  prices  of  good  and  middling  cheese  ;  and  this  is  why 
those  who  sell  on  the  local  market  are  <*  cut ''  in  Montreal.  It  is  thus  that,  owing 
to  the  faults  of  bad  makers,  the  good  ones  are  not  encouraged. 

I  will  also  mention  what  the  Shefford  Syndicate  has  done  with  reference  to  bad 
milk  taken  to  the  factories.  Every  member  of  the  syndicate  has  agreed  to  enter 
into  a  bond  not  to  accept  any  milk  that  has  been  refused  at  any  other  factory  in  the 
ayndicate.     (Applause.) 

M.  fiourbeau  touched  upon  another  question,  the  improvement  of  factories.  It 
IS  impossible  for  us  to  have  factories  in  the  first  clatts,  so  long  as  we  continue  our 
system  of  competition  and  small  factories,  with  their  3  or  5  cheeses  a  day.  In  such 
factories  as  these,  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  or  uniform  cheese.  A  factoiy,  to 
be  advantageously  worked,  must  make  ten  or  twelve  cheeses  a  day.  It  is  such  as 
these  that  have  established  the  credit  of  Ontario  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  on 
the  English  market. 

The  best  example  of  an  improved  factory  is  to  seen  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  cheese  from  which  was  sold  this  year  as  high  as  Ontario  cheese.  This  result 
was  arrived  at  by  following  the>  methods  and  rules  of  Ontario,  and  the  trade  has 
succeeded,  in  three  years,  in  winning  a  reputation  on  the  English  market.  In  a 
little  trip  I  made  there  lately,  I  visited  a  factory  that  I  found  to  be  superior  to  any 
one  I  ever  saw  in  Ontario  or  Quebec. 

If  we  mean  to  succeed,  then,  we  must  have  extensive,  well  fitted  up  factories, 
and  not  those  small  one  that  are  the  ruin  of  our  trade.     (Applause). 


REPORT  OF   M.   PLAMONDON,   ASSISTANT-INSPXOTOR-OENERAL. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Dairymen*s  Association 

of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

OSNTLSMSN, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  first  report  as  Asst.-Inspector-General 
of  the  Dairymen's  Association.    My  engagement  dates  from  May  let,  1896,  and 
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expires  May  Ist,  1897.  I  began  mj  work  last  season  by  taking  a  tour  through 
Ontario,  in  company  with  M.  Bourbeau,  the  Inspector-General.  In  that  province, 
we  visited  some  of  the  best  and  largest  factories  to  be  found  in  the  Dominion.  As 
a  complete  report  of  this  tour  will  be  sent  in  to  you,  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer  on  this  point.  On  our  return  from  Ontario,  I  at  once  begun  my  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  different  syndicates  of  this  province,  and  kept  on  in  the 
same  way  up  to  the  end  of  October.  I  am,  at  present,  busy  making  cheese  at  the 
St.  Hyacinthe  Dairy-School. 

During  the  season,  I  visited  28  syndicates,  24  of  them  once,  and  4  of  them 
twice  ;  in  all,  I  saw  291  cheeseries  and  25  creameries  ;  I  tested  15,813  cheeses  ;  the 
whole  I  classify  thus  : 


Totals. 


Ist 


2nd 


3rd 


Factory  and  outhouses,  drainage 

Materials  and  utensils 

General  state  of  the  factory 

Method  of  making 

Cheese 


291 
291 
291 
291 
15813 


158 
233 
170 
163 
6218 


107 

54 

106 

110 

8537 


26 

4 

15 

18 

1058 


The  cheese  I  classify  as  first-class  was  really  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  "  Finest "  o/  Ontario,  or  to  the  best  cheese  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  number  of  the  cheeses  in  the  second  class  may  seem  rather  great,  but  I 
must  observe  that  at  least  f  of  them  were  by  no  means  bad  ;  true,  they  were  hardly 
fit  to  be  just  in  the  first  class,  on  account  of  some  defects  ;  some,  as  regards  texture  ; 
others,  deficient  in  appearance  ;  others,  again,  from  this  or  that  fault,  so  that, 
not  being  in  every  respect  of  the  very  finest  quality,  I  had  to  put  them  in  the 
second  class. 

Those  in  the  3rd  class  were  really  bad  in  quality,  and  it  would  have  been  better 
/or  all  parties  had  thoy  never  been  made. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  I  found  many  cheeses  pasty,  soft,  aad  sour,  and 
this  because  the  makers  had  been  advised  to  make  soft  cheese.  Unfortunately,  in 
factories  where  the  cheese  was  already  soft  enough,  the  makers  went  too  far.  Con- 
sequently, some  experienced  men,  really  skilful  in  their  work,  were  completely  lost, 
and  it  took  them  the  best  part  of  the  season  to  find  their  way  back  again.  It  was 
no  use  our  telling  them  to  make  firmer  cheese  ;  they  had  been  told  that  the 
market  wanted  soft  cheese,  and  soft  cheese  they  would  make  at  any  price. 
In  general,  the  men  are  but  too  well  inclined  to  make  this  sort  of  cheese  ;  it  takes 
less  milk,  gives  a  better  yield,  and  allows  of  the  day's  work  being  finished  earlier 
and  with  much  less  labour. 

I  also  found  a  good  deal  of  cheese  that  had  a  bad  aroma,  on  account  of  thr- 
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want  of  knowledge,  or  the  want  of  care,  in  the  preservation  of  the  milk  on  the 
part  of  the  patrons.  Milk  is  too  often  taken  to  the  factory  in  very  bad  order.  The 
maker,  having  only  a  small  factory,  or  suffering,  as  is  so  often  the  case  under  impro- 
per competition  ,  is  compelled  lo  accept  the  milk  ;  as  usual,  he  does  not  know  how 
to  treat  it,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  smell,  and  thence  arises  a  bad  aroma  in  the 
cheese.  It  is,  of  course,  utterly  impossible  for  bad  milk  to  be  converted  into  good 
cheese. 

A  very  bad  practice  consists  in  carrying  the  whey  home  in  the  milk-cans,  and 
leaving  it  in  them  till  they  are  wanted  for  the  next  milking  ;  when  they  are  rinsed 
oat  in  a  hurry,  and  the  new  milk,  quite  warm,  is  poured  into  them.  Not  infrequently, 
too,  the  cans  are  left  close  to  the  pig-yard  (1),  the  plat-form  being  placed  there  for 
the  sake  of  convenience. 

In  Ontario,  we  met  with  no  cheese  having  a  bad  aroma  ;  but  there  they  never 
dream  of  taking  home  the  whey  in  the  milk-cans. 

In  many  places,  especially  on  the  North  bank  of  the  St.  liawrence,  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  grass  was  very  scarce  this  season,  and  the  cattle  were,  in 
consequence,  obliged  to  devour  all  sorts  of  weeds,  leaves,  etc ,  and  this  tended  te 
vitiate  the  aroma  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

And  80,  too,  in  some  parts,  water  was  very  scarce  and  bad,  at  the  factories  as 
well  as  at  the  cattle's  drinking  places.  I  sawin  somu  places  wells  lined  with  wood; 
when  these  planks,  through  age,  become  rotten,  a  very  bad  taste  of  old  wood  is 
communicated  to  the  water,  rendering  it  untit  for  every  kind  of  use. 

Bennetf  too,  has  been,  this  season,  a  great  source  of  annoyance  and  damage. 
T  was  shown  two  or  three  samples  of  it  ;  its  smell  was  indescribably  horrid  ;  the 
makers,  naturally,  would  no  longer  use  it,  but  threw  it  away  as  soon  as  they  could 
get  other  kinds.  They  showed  it  to  me,  asking  if  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
sending  it  back  to  the  seller,  which  I  advised  them  to  do.  This  is  a  very  great 
danger,  and  one  that  must  be  guarded  against  most  strenuously.  Unfortunately, 
the  effect  of  bad  rennet  in  cheese  cannot  be  so  soon  detected  as  the  bad  odours  in 
milk,  as  it  only  becomes  perceptible  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ripening  of  the 
cheese. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  i>atrons,  the  milk,  or  the  rennet  are  in  fault.  Too 
often,  the  maker  himself  is  the  one  responsible  for  the  difficulties  that  occur.  At 
Arthabaska,  I  was  told  of  a  maker,  who  advised  the  patron  to  leave  the  milk  alone, 
and  not  to  bother  themselves  about  cooling  or  aerating  it.  He  had  always  done  his 
day's  work  by  2  p.m.,  they  said,  and  they  asserted  that  he  was  making  good  cheese. 
I  asked  if  they  had  tried  it  ;  of  course,  they  had  not  ;  so,  the  next  day,  we  went  to 
iho  factory  at  about  2  p.m.  ;  the  maker  had  left,  the  work  was  finished,  but  the 
pkue  was  filthy,  and  I  never  tried  cheese  that  had  a  worse  smell.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ? 
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At  Bimouski,  I  passed  a  day  at  a  factory  that  was  very  foul.  While  there,  I 
bad  occasion  to  saw  off  the  feet  of  one  of  the  vats.  A  month  later,  the  inspector 
visited  that  factory  ;  would  you  believe  it  ?  the  saw  dust  was  just  in  the  same 
place  ;  and,  yet,  the  same  maker  never  ceased  to  complain  that  the  patrons  took  no 
care  of  their  milk  ;  he  had  even  requested  the  cur^  to  speak  about  it  from  the  pulpit. 
The  cur^  came  to  see  me,  during  my  stay,  and  advised  rao  privately  to  scold  (Jancer) 
the  maker  well  about  the  filthiness  of  the  factory  :  he  knew  very  well  where  the 
cause  of  damage  lay  I 

I  even,  once,  visited  a  factory  in  which  the  air  was  so  full  of  bad  smells  that  I 
could  not  stay  in  it 

Still,  thank  goodness,  it  is  not  so  everywhere,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
have  visited  in  this  province  factories  that  are  really  and  indeed  well  built  and 
cared  for  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to  cleanliness.  I  note  with  pleasure, 
as  true  models,  the  factories  of  M.  Chas.  Martel,  Baie  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Seth  CaiT> 
Siehmond,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Belaney,  Yamaska.  There  are,  doubtless,  others,  but  I 
have  neither  time  nor  space  to  mention  them. 

Before  closing,  1  must  not  forget  to  speak  o^  the  excellent  cheese  I  saw  at  the 
Waterloo  Exhibition.  It  was  by  far  the  best  of  all  I  saw  this  year  at  the  fairs. 
At  Chicoutimi,  too,  there  wore  evidences  of  great  improvement.  At  m}^  last  visit, 
in  August,  I  had  proof  enough  that  the  local  inspector  had  not  been  asleep,  and  that 
the  makers  were  following  out  his  instructions. 

You  will  permit  me,  before  concluding  this  report,  to  relate  the  remarks  made, 
in  March  last,  at  a  convention  held  at  Guelph,  Ont.,  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tavistock,  and 
Mr.  Beam,  of  Black-Creek,  on  the  importance  of  a  better  understanding  between 
patrons  and  makers  :  "  Makers  and  patrons,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  always 
kept  themselves  too  much  apart,  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
one  another  in  their  respective  departments.  A  minute's  i*eflcction,  without  pre- 
judice, cannot  fail  to  show  that  the  success  of  the  one  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  other  ;  for  the  maker  cannot  turn  out  good  cheese  unless  he  is  supplied  with 
good,  well  flavoured  milk  ;  and,  if  the  cheese  is  not  of  the  bcbt  quality,  the  price 
obtained  for  it  will  not  be  the  top  of  the  market.  What  we  need  then  is  more 
<^onfidence,  on  the  part  of  the  patrons,  in  the  maker,  who,  if  he  understands  his 
business,  must  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to  instruct  the  patrons  how  to  take 
care  of  their  milk.  Mr.  Bell,  too,  made  it  clear  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases, 
milk  in  bad  condition  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  it 
properly.  So  that  it  is  wise  on  the  part  of  the  maker  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  patrons,  not  only  by  giving  them  practical  advice,  but  by  urging  them,  by 
means  of  frequent  hints,  to  attend  to  those  duties  regarding  the  care  of  their  milk, 
that,  otherwise,  might  be  neglected  through  want  of  thought.  Makers  should  not 
forget  that  patrons  read  and  think,  and  that  it  is  useless,  for  either  maker  or 
proprietor  to  ask  for  milk  of  the  best  quality,  if  the  factory  and  its  surroundings 
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wear  a  filthy  and  disgusting  appearance,  instead  of  presenting,  as  they  should  do,  & 
brilliant  model  of  cleanliness  to  the  entire  neighbourhood/' 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

DISCUSSION. 

A  Delegate. — What  is  the  best  moans  of  preventing  the  sale  of  bad  rennet  ? 

Af,  Plamondon  — I  think  the  best  way  is  to  do  as  we  did  :  throw  it  away. 

A  Delegate. — Yes,  but  if  more  of  the  same  sort  is  for  sale  ? 

M.  Plamondon: — In  this  case,  I  think  it  should  be  sent  to  a  chemist  for  analysis. 
I  tried  the  rennet  in  question  at  St  Hyacinthe,  at  the  rate  of  IJ  ounce  to  1,000  lbs. 
of  milk,  and  the  milk  curdled  in  40  minutes.  At  that  moment,  the  rennet  was  all 
right,  but  later,  when  the  hot  weather  arrived,  it  did  not  keep  ;  there  was  doubtless 
something  wanting  in  it. 

The  best  way  to  have  good  rennet,  is  to  buy  only  a  sort  that  bears  a  well 
known  trade-mark. 

M.  Vaillancauri, — I  must  observe  that  it  is  20  years  since  such  a  thing  ha» 
happened,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  20  years  more  before  such  a  thing  recurs. 

M.  Plamondon. — The  cheese  made  with  that  rennet  took  on  a  bad  smell  when 
it  had  been  made  some  time,  but  at  the  time  when  it  was  fVesb,  no  one  could  find 
fault  with  it,  we  often  find  rennet  too  weak  in  its  action,  but  it  never  gives  a  bad 
smell  to  the  cheese. 

JIf.  Tellier,  M.  P.  P.— I  was  told  that  the  bad  rennet,  that  was  used  this  year^ 
and  which  imparted  so  coarse  a  smell  to  the  cheese,  had  been  submitted  to  inspection 
and  found  to  be  good  :  I  saw  this  aflftrmed  in  several  papers. 

3f.  Plamondon. — I  know  nothing  about  that  ;  I  tried  it  myself ;  then,  it  waa 
all  right,  but  it  seems  to  have  turned  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  began.  No  doubt^ 
there  was  something  wrong  with  it,  but  what  that  something  was  I  could  not  find 
out.    It  ought  to  have  been  analysed  by  a  chemist. 

Mr.  Barnard. — The  Association  has  certainly  never  authorised  any  one  ta 
analyse  it  and  give  a  certificate  of  its  goodness.  In  future,  no  one  should  ever  give 
his  signature  of  approval  to  any  rennet  before  having  taken  all  neceasaiy  precau- 
tions. I  do  not  blame  any  one  :  it  is  a  misfortune.  Our  officers  acted  for  the  best 
in  this  case,  and  in  future  the  inspectors  will  not  sign  anything. 

M.  Castel.—I  have  been  informed  that  the  certificate  in  question  was  given  in 
1896  and  not  in  1896,  that  is,  14  or  16  months  before  any  complaints  were  made 
about  this  rennet,  and  by  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  the  affirmation,  in  writing  of  the 
officers  who  gave  the  certificate. 

An  abbi. — Was  the  rennet  ever  submitted  to  the  official  chemist  ? 

M.  Plamond<m.—No. 

M.  Vaillancourt. — It  was  analysed  by  a  Parisian  chemist. 

A  Delegate. — Was  this  rennet  tried  this  year  ? 
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ibf.  Castel — ^I  do  not  think  any  certificate  was  given  this  year  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  rennet. 

M.  Vaillancour^, — M .  Plamondon  tried  it  this  summer  and  found  it  all  right. 
The  certificate  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  sales. 

M.  BamarcL^l  think  we  shall  best  settle  the  matter  by  saying  that,  in  future, 
oar  oflicerB  shall  be  instructed  to  give  no  personal  diploma,  until  we  shall  have 
received  the  requisite  information  from  Ottawa.  (Applause.) 

A  Delegate, — ^What  precautionary  measures  do  you  reeommend  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  goodness  of  the  rennet  used  in  the  factories  ? 

Mr.  Barnard. — If.  Plamondon  answered  this  question  just  now  :  a  good  trade- 
mark. It  is  far  better  to  pay  a  good  price  for  good  rennet,  that  a  low  price  for  bad. 
.  Mr.  J.-L,  Allard, — ^How  can  we  prevent  cheese  iVom  cracking  in  the  Autunm  ? 

Mr,  Plamondon. — Depends  either  upon  the  method  of  making,  or  upon  the 
building,  or  the  ripening  room.  Sometimes  the  drying  room  is  too  warm,  or,  again, 
some  cheeses  are  too  near  the  stove,  and  another  lot  too  far  off.  Again  the  method 
of  making  may  be  the  cause ;  for  instance,  if  too  dry  a  cheese  is  made.  Once  more, 
if  the  moulds  are  not  kept  clean,  quantity  of  a  certain  acid  is  formed  which  cracks 
the  cheese.  Lastly,  if  the  cheese  is  pressed  too  fast  or  too  slowly ;  if  too  slowly,  the 
whey  expressed  adher  to  the  sides  and  eracks  the  cheese. 


Mr.  Castel  then  read  a  circular  about  the  '^  Trade-mark  of  dairy-goods,  and  the 
registration  of  factories,"  and  concerning  a  bill  entitled  :  "  Act  modifying  the  Act 
concerning  Dairy-goods,  1896." 

(^Circular.) 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSIONER'S  BRANCH. 

Ottawa,  26th;  October  1896. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  state  than  an  Act  to  amend  7%e 
Dairy  products  Act^  1893,  was  introduced  hy  him  into  the  House  of  Commons  dur- 
ing the  late  session.  It  deals  with  the  branding  of  marking  of  cheese  and  butter  and 
the  registration  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries.  It  was  prepared  in  the  form  of 
an  Act  in  order  to  give  those  who  are  direttly  interested  in  the  matters  with  which 
it  deals  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  before  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

The  agitation  for  the  branding  of  the  date  of  manufacture  on  cheese  began  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  autunm  and  winter  of  1894-95.  (Srculars  were  addressed  "To 
the  prodaoers  of  Canadian  cheese  "  from  the  Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange, 
Ltd,  London,  England,  and  from  some  other  Exchanges  in  Great  Britain.    These 
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oireulars  stated  that ''  there  has  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the  cheese 
"  distributors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to  the  coarse  of  the  business  during 
'^  the  last  two  or  three  years,  especially  as  to  buyers  who  in  many  cases  alleged  that 
*^  they  did  not  receive  the  special  month's  make  they  had  contracted  for,  which 
^^  called  for  frequent  arbitration  during  the  season  just  closed. 

*'  The  result  has  been  to  injure  the  good  reputation  of  the  Canadian  product, 
"  and  to  destroy  that  confidence  in  dealing  which  is  so  essential  between  seller  and 
**  buyer. 

"  As  the  result  of  a  conference  representing  a  great  majority  of  the  trade  in 
^'  Great  Britain,  suggestions  have  been  made  to  your  Government  as  to  the  desir- 
^' ability  of  an  Act  making  it  compulsory  to  brand  the  date  at  the  timeofmanu- 
*^  facture  upon  each  cheese.  It  is  fully  believed  that  such  protection  will  be  a 
'*  decided  advantage  to  the  factorymen  and  to  the  distributors  throughout  the 
"  United  Kingdom,  as  it  will  at  once  restore  confidence  on  this  side,  and  effectually 
"  prevent  any  speculative  or  unscrupulous  shipper  covering  his  transactions  by 
*^  substituting  one  month's  make  for  another.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
"  factorymen  throughout  the  Dominion  will  at  once  commence  dating  their  cheese, 
"  especially  as  the  desire  is  pretty  general  among  the  importers  to  favour  those 
"  factories  adopting  this  system." 

The  above  quotation  is  from  the  circular  sent  out  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
agitation  was  made  stronger  by  indefinite  rumours  and  reports  in  the  newspapers, 
hinting  that  misrepresentation  of  the  dates  of  manufacture  of  Canadian  cheese  was 
practised  extensively. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  charges  that  the  make  of  one  month  had  been  sold  as, 
shipped  for,  or  substituted  for  the  make  of  another  month  were  almost  wholly 
without  foundation.  It  has  been  our  practice,  and  should  be  our  continued  policy 
and  practice  as  Canadian  dairymen,  to  retain  the  confidence  of  tne  merchants 
and  consumers  who  buy  our  cheese  and  butter  by  fair  and  straightforward 
dealing. 

Although  a  special  law  dealing  with  the  branding  of  cheese  may  seem  to  some 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  to  be  unnecessary,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  request  of  the  merchants  in  Great  Britain,  who  import  and  handle  our  dairy 
products,  should  be  complied  with,  if  not  in  any  degree  against  the  interests  of  the 
producers  of  cheese  and  butter  in  Canada. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1896,  circulars  were  sent  to  about  2,000  representative 
dairymen,  principally  presidents,  secretaries  and  salesmen  of  cheese  factories  and 
creameries. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  **  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  law  making  it  compulsory 
to  brand  the  date  of  manufacture  on  cheese  ?,**  644  replies  said  "  Yes  "  ;  63  replies 
said  "No''. 

'     I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Act  introduced  by  Hon.   Mr.  Fisher,  upon  which  it  is 
desired  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  fVom  you. 
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Section  4,  subBections  1  and  2  are  the  same  as  they  are  in  The  Dairy  Products 
Act  of  1893. 

Subsection  3  prohibits  misrepresentation  of  dates  with  intent  to  defraud. 

Subsection  4  and  5  provide  for  the  issuing  of  a  registered  number  for  every 
K^heese  factory  and  creamery,  in  order  that  the  products  of  each  factory  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  factory  where  they  were  manufactured,  and  that  each  factory 
may  thus  gain  whatever  advantage  may  bo  in  the  reputation  won  by  the  quality 
and  appearance  of  the  goods  made  at  it  and  bearing  its  own  registered  number. 

In  cases  where  one  owner  has  several  factories,  they  may  be  registered  under 
the  name  of  the  "  combination,  "  with  the  name  of  the  combination,  and  a  different 
number  for  each  lactory,  as  '•  Allangrove,  No  1,  *'  "  Allangrove  N®  2.  " 

In  cases  of  some  factories  where  a  few  culls  or  inferior  cheese  may  be  made 
during  the  year,  they  may  be  branded  '*  Seconds, "  in  addition  to  the  registration 
number  only,  more  valuable. 

Subsection  6  does  not  require  the  day  of  the  month  to  be  branded  on  the  box 
or  package  which  contains  the  cheese ;  it  requires  the  name  of  the  month  only,  as 
it  might  not  bo  practicable  in  cases  of  broken  boxes  and  in  boxing  the  cheese,  to 
determine  the  exact  date  of  the  month  on  which  any  particular  cheese  was  made. 

In  case  the  Act  becomes  law  it  is  proposed  that  one  brand  shall  be  supplied 
for  each  lactory,  when  the  certificate  of  registration  is  issued,  at  not  more  than  the 
cost  price  of  the  brand. 

The  brand  may  be  of  the  following  form  : 

i  "Soiooo"  i 

!  CANAD  IAN ; 
I    JULY  I     I 


Please  answer  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  sheet,  and  return  it  in  the  envelope 
also  enclosed,  at  your  early  convenience. 

JAS.  W.  ROBERTSON, 

Agricultural  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 
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BILL. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Dairy  Products  Act,  1898. 

HBR  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Dairy  Products  Amendment  Act,  1896. 

2.  This  Act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1897. 

3.  Section  four  of  The  Dairy  Products  Act,  1893,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the 
following  substituted  therefore  : — 

''  4*  No  person  shall  apply  any  brand,  stamp  or  mark  of  the  word  *  Canadian ' 
'  Canadien,'  or  '  Canada/  as  a  descriptive  term,  mark  or  brand,  upon  any  cheeae  or 
butter,  or  upon  any  box  or  package  which  contains  cheese  or  butter,  unless  such 
ofaeese  or  butter  baa  been  made  in  Canada. 

^'  2.  No  person  shall  knowingly  sell,  or  offer,  expose,  or  have  in  his  possession 
for  sale,  any  cheese  or  butter  upon  which,  or  upon  any  box  or  package  containing 
which,  the  word  ^Canadian,'  *  Canadien/  or  ^Canada,'  is  applied  as  a  descriptive 
term,  mark  or  brand,  unless  such  cheese  or  butter  has  been  made  in  Canada. 

"  3.  No  person  shall  knowingly  sell,  or  offer,  expose,  or  have  in  his  possession 
for  sale,  any  cheese  or  butter  upon  which,  or  upon  any  box  or  package  containing 
which,  is  printed,  stamped,  or  marked  any  month  other  than  the  month  in  which 
such  cheese  or  butter  was  made  ;  and  no  person  shall,  knowingly  and  with  intent 
to  misrepresent  or  defVaud,  sell,  or  offer,  expose,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale, 
any  cheese  or  butter  represented  in  any  manner  as  having  been  made  in  any  month 
other  than  the  one  in  which  it  was  actually  made. 

"  4.  The  owner  of  every  cheese  factory  or  creamery  where  the  making  of 
cheese  or  butter  is  carried  on,  shall  send  by  registered  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  particulars  for  the  registration  of  such  cheese  factory  or 
creamery,  as  set  forth  in  schedule  A  to  this  Act. 

*^  5.  The  agricultural  and  dairy  commissioner,  or  such  other  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  is  designated  hy  the  Governor  in  Council,  shall  forth- 
with send  by  registered  letter  to  the  owner  of  such  cheese  factory  or  creameiy,  a 
certificate  of  registration,  showing  the  registration  number  ailoted  to  such  cheese 
factory  or  creamery. 

"  6.  No  factory  salesman  or  other  person  shall  knowingly  sell,  or  offer,  expose, 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  cheese  or  butter  which  is  made  in  any  fikctory 
or  creamery  in  Canada — in  the  case  of  cheese,  unless  the  word  'Canadian/  '  Cana- 
dien,*  or  '  Canada,'  and  the  registration  number  of  the  factory  in  which  it  was  made, 
are  printed,  stamped,  or  marked  in  a  legible  and  indelible  manner  in  figures  and. 
letters  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide^ 
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upon  the  cheese  itself  before  it  leaves  the  factory  where  it  was  made,  and  unless  the 
word  *  Canadian/  *Canadien/  or  *  Canada '  and  the  registration  number  of  the  fact- 
ory in  which  it  was  made,  are  printed,  stamped,  or  marked  in  a  legible  and  indelible 
manner  in  tigures  and  letters  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high  and  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide  upon  the  box  or  package  which  contains  such  cheese  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  butter,  unless  the  word  'Canadian,*  *  Canadien,'  or  *  Canada.*  and  the 
registration  number  of  the  creamery  in  which  it  was  made,  are  printed,  stamped  or 
marked  in  a  legible  and  indelible  manner  in  figures  and  letters  not  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  high  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  upon  the  box  or  pacK:age 
which  contains  such  butter. 

^'  7.  No  person,  with  intent  to  misrepresent  or  to  defraud,  shall  remove  or  in 
any  way  efface,  obliterate  or  alter,  the  word  *  Canadian,*  *  Canadien '  or  '  Canada, 
or  the  date,  or  the  figure  or  figures  of  the  registration  number  on  such  cheese,  or  on 
any  box  or  package  which  contains  sach  cheese  or  butter. 

"  8.  Any  dairymen's  association  or  any  dairymen's  board  of  trade,  or  any  syn- 
dicate of  cheese  factories  or  creameries,  may  apply  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark  for  use  on  cheese  or  butter,  or  on  packages 
containing  cheese  or  butter  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  expression 
'  syndicate  means  a  number,  being  not  less  than  fifteen,  of  cheese  factories  and 
creameries,  which  are  united  in  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  ser- 
vices of  a  dairy  instructor  and  inspector. 

"  9.  When  a  certificate  of  the  ragistration  of  a  trade  mark  has  been  issued,  no 
person  shall  apply  such  trade  mark  upon  any  cheese  or  batter,  except  in  comphance 
with  the  regulations  made  in  connection  therewith,  and  after  being  duly  authorized 
to  use  and  apply  it. 

^'  (a.)  A  certified  copy  of  the  regulations  made  by  the  dairymen's  association 
or  the  dairymen's  board  of  trade,  or  the  syndicate  of  cheese  factories  or  creameries 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  trade  mark,  must  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Agricoltnre  with  the  application  for  the  registration  of  the  trade  mark. 

**  10.  Every  person  who,  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge, 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  convictioa 
thereof  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  and  not  less  than  five  dollars,  for  every  cheese  or  box  or  package  of 
butter  which  is  sold,  or  offered,  exposed,  or  had  in  his  possession  for  sale,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution  ;  and,  in 
default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months  unless  such  fine  and 
the  co0t8  of  enforcing  it  are  sooner  paid.*' 

4«  The  said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  the  following  sohedulea 
thereto : — 
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"SCHEDULE  A. 

**  Particulars  for  the  registration  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries  : 

1.  Name  of  cheese  factory  or  creamery 

2.  Where  situated — 

(a.)  Province 

(6.)  County 

(c.)  Township  or  parish 

(d)  Post  office..., 

(€.)  Telegraph  or  telephone  office 

(/.)  Eailway  station  or  shipping  port 

3.  Name  of  owner 

Post  office  address 

If  a  co-operative  dairy  association  or  joint  stock  company  : 

Name  of  secretary 

Post  office  address 

4.  Registered  brand  or  trade  mark,  if  any 

5.  Registered  number  alloted 

The  above  is  certified  correct. 

Owner. 

P.  O.  address. 

Seci^etary. 

P.  O.  address. 

Witness 

P.O.  address. 

Witness 

P.  O.  address." 

"SCHEDULE  B. 

*^  Particulars  for  registration  of  a  trade  mark  for  butter  and  cheese  : — 

1.  The  name  of  the  dairymen's  association,  the  daiiymen's  board  of  trade,  or 
the  syndicate,  on  whose  behalf  application  is  made,  is 

2.  The  association,  or  board,  or  syndicate  was  organized 18 

3.  The  cheese  factories  or  creameries  which  are  included  are  situated  in  the 
-county  or  counties  of. in  the  province  of. 

4.  The  name  of  the  person  appointed  as  secretary  of  the  said  board  or  syndicate 

is of  the of. 

in  the  county  of. and  province  of. 

His  post  office  addi*es8  is 

5.  The  trade  mark  for  which  a  certificate  of  registration  is  applied  for  is 
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6.  A  true  copy  of  the  regulations  made  by  the  association  or  board  or  syn- 
dicate, in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  said  trade  mark,  certified  to  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  said  association  or  board  or  sjmdicate,  is  attached  hereto. 

Signed 

President. 

Signed 

Secretary." 

Please  answer  the  Questions  and  return  this  Sheet  at  your  earliest  convenience  to 

THE  AGRICULTUEAL  AND  DAIRY   COMMISSIONER,  OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Subsection  4 ;   1^  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  registration  of  cheese  factories  and 
creamericb  ? 

Subsection  6  :  2o  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  brand  "Canadian  "  on  cheese  ? 

! 3^  Are  you  in  favour  of  branding  the  date  of  manufacture  on 

cheese? 4°  Are  you  in  favour  of  branding  the  date  of 

manufacture  on  butter? 

Please  answer  these  questions  by  a  simple  "  yes"  or  "  no  '*  j  and  if  you  desire  to 
offer  any  opinions  on,  or  amendments  to  the  Act,  please  state  underneath  the  name 
of  the  subsection  of  the  Bill  to  which  they  are  intended  to  apply. 

Remarks  : 


Name 

Address.. 


Are  you  the  patron  of  a  cheese  or  butter  factory? 

Are  you  the  owner  of  a  cheese  or  butter  factory  ? 

Are  you  the  salesman  of  a  cheese  or  butter  factory? 

Are  you  secretary  or  president  of  a  cheese  or  butter  factory  ? 

Do  you  represent  any  Association  or  Company  connected  with  dairying  ?. 

If  so,  please  state  the  name  of  the  Company  or  Association 

And  the  capacity  in  which  you  represent  it 


afternoon  session  or  December  2nd,  1896. 

TJie  Man.  S.  A,  i<75A«r.— Minister  of  Agriculture,  took  the  chair,  and  invited 
those  present  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  ti*ade-mark. 

Mr.  S Haven. — At  the  Waterloo  meeting,  last  year,  M.  Tach^  mentioned  an 
opinion  of  prof.  Robertson  ;  this  is  what  he  said  : 

"  England  buys,  from  any  one  who  sends  to  her,  at -the  lowest  possible  price, 
the  best  good  she  wants.    There  is  in  this  connection  a  peculiarity  that  I  had  better 
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meDtion  :  the  English  have  a  great  regard  for  trade-marks,  on  all  that  concerns  the 
eatables  they  buy  and  consame.  The  English  buyer  will  not  buy  indifferently  a 
good  article  of  food  from  two  different  countries  at  the  same  price,  unless  at  least 
this  product  bears  and  equally  respectable  trade-mark."  (See  14th  report  of  the 
Dairymen's  Association,  p.  214). 

And  his  last  opinion  (Ibid.  p.  29). 

'*  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  branding  cheese.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  with  considerable  animation  at  Ottawa,  during  the  last  session 
of  parliament.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  in  virtue  of  which  the  name  of  the  month  in 
which  the  cheese  was  made  had  to  be  branded  on  the  cheese.  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  that  measure,  because  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do  a  good  thing  at  an  inopportune 
time.  Last  March  and  April,  a  few  buyers  and  I,  who  were  watching  the  market, 
felt  certain  that  the  prices  of  the  coming  summer  would  be  very  low.  If  the  bill 
had  been  carried,  making  the  branding  of  cheese  obligatory,  and  the  prices  had 
fallen  as  they  have  done,  people  would  have  said  :  ^^  See  what  the  legislature  has 
•done  ;  it  has  lowered  the  price  of  cheese."  That  is  the  reason  that,  in  my  report 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  I  ended  thus  :  *'  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  marking 
of  the  date  of  the  making  of  the  cheese  this  year,  it  may  do  harm  ;  it  ought  to  be 
postponed  for  a  year." 

Here,  now,  is  the  opinion  of  "  La  Presse  ",  for  March  20th,  1896. 

^-  As  to  cheese,  the  inspection  being  easy  might  suffice,  seeing  that  the  brand  of 
the  month  of  manufacture  would  be  likely  to  encourage  the  prejudices  of  English 
buyers  against  cheese  made  in  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  to  hinder  our  cheese 
from  being  sold  on  its  merits.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  cheese  made  in  one 
part  of  August  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  quality  to  that  made  in  September,  the 
month  of  all  others  noted  for  good  makes.  In  this  case,  August  cheese  would  not 
sell  at  its  real  value,  and  September  make  would  fetch  a  price  greater  than  its 
real  worth.** 

Still,  these  sales  being  made  by  letter,  or  even  by  cablegram,  and  the  month  of 
the  make  being  one  of  the  elements  of  the  price,  no  fault  can  be  found  if,  as  it  is 
now  proposed  in  the  Commons,  a  mark  of  the  month  of  manufacture  on  the  cheese 
is  required.  It  is  not,  in  every  case,  the  factory-men  who  oppose  this,  for  they 
sell  by  sample,  or  after  the  inspection  of  each  separate  cheese.  Those  most  opposed 
to  this  branding  would  decidedly  be  the  exporters. 

A  Delegate, — Would  the  cheese  alone  be  marked  or  would  there  be  a  brand  on 
the  box  ? 

Mr,  Fisher, — Both  cheese  and  box  would  be  stamped. 

A  Delegate, — And  butter  as  well  ? 

Mr,  Fisher. — The  tub,  in  that  case,  would  be  stamped. 

A  Delegate, — Who  will  guarantee  it  to  be  the  same  butter,  if  only  the  tub  is 
stamped  ?  Could  not  the  butter  be  changed  in  such  a  case  ?  To  avoid  fraud  of  every 
kind,  there  should  be  a  stamp  on  both  tub  and  butter. 
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M,  Vaillancourt, — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  date  of  making  should  be 
marked  by  means  of  a  number  corresponding  with  the  day  of  the  year  ;  thus,  goods 
made  on  the  Ist  January  would  bear  the  number  I,  those  made  May  1st,  and  July 
Ist,  Nos.  121  and  182,  respectively,  and  so  on  up  to  365. 

Mr.  Fisher. — ^That  is  exactly  my  own  idea.    . 

A  Delegate. — Would  the  trade-mark  handed  over  by  the  gouvernment  consti- 
tute a  privilege  for  those  who  registered  them  ?  (1)  What  would  be  the  rights 
granted  to  these  factories  ? 

Jf.  Chapais. — In  a  circular,  directed  to  English  dealers,  they  are  advised  to 
favor  those  factories  that  brand  their  goods.  But  the  brand  does  not  affect  the 
article  ;  both  butter  and  cheese  will  be  estimated  at  their  true  value. 

A  Delegate. — In  practice,  if  the  date  of  making  has  to  be  branded,  may  it  not  be 
feared  that  there  will  be  a  conglomeration  of  figures  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
require  an  immense  number  of  figures. 

M,  8.  Chagnon. — I  fancy  M.  Brodeur  is  opposed  to  the  marking  of  the  day  of 
the  month  on  butter  and  cheese  ;  but  I  differ  from  him.  Must  the  month  only,  or 
the  day  of  the  month  as  well  be  required  ?  I  think  it  better  to  mark  the  day  of 
manufacture,  for  some  factories  sell  there  cheese  every  forthnight,  and  if  it  only 
bore  the  month  of  making  on  it,  it  would  pass  as  usual. 

'  Jd.  Wm.  Tremblay  — The  Chicoutimi  cheese  was  exported  by  a  Chicoutimi  firm. 
It  was  branded  **Saguenay  cheese,"  and  was  also  stamped  with  the  month  of 
making.  This  year,  the  exporter  got  the  same  price  for  it  as  Ontario  cheese  fetched. 
If  our  cheese  realised  so  high  a  price  this  year,  it  is  due  to  its  being  branded  with 
the  making-month  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  hesitate,  after  this  experience,  to 
recommend  the  use  of  factory-brands,  and  the  marking  of  the  date  of  making  on 
the  goods.  The  Chicoutimi  cheese  sold  for  10  cts.  a  pound,  in  September,  paid  at 
the  factory. 

'  M.J.D.  Ghiay,  of  Chicoutimi. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  adjourn  this  discussion, 
«B  was  proposed  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald,  M.  P.  P. — It  would  only  be  to  have  it  all  over  again.  If  the 
mark  and  the  brand  are  both  desired  by  the  English  dealers,  why  not  let  them  have 
them  at  once. 

Mr.  R Haven. — The  date  of  manufacture  should  always  be  marked,  because  the 
English  dealers,  who  do  not  like  July  and  August  cheese,  believe  that  the  buyers 
store  away  their  June,  July,  and  August  cheese,  and  sell  it  in  the  fall  as  September 
make. 

Mr.  MoAdonald. — ^Then,  if  these  marks  are  injurious  to  summer  cheese,  they 
would  be  beneficial  to  that  made  in  the  fall. 

M.  Wm.  Parent. — If  it  be  necessary  to  stamp  the  month  on  the  cheese,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  stamp  the  day,  since  the  market  changes  every  fortnight. 


(I)  Privilige  is  rather  a  preferential  right  or  franchise.     A.  R  J.  F. 
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M.  Wm.  Tremblay. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  factory 
than  the  number  of  the  order  ?  (numiro  d'ordre). 

Several  voices, — No  !  No  ! 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  submitted  four  questions,  this  morning,  to  the  meeting, 
to  all  of  which  the  reply  has  been  in  the  aflSrmative.  Are  there  any  of  you  who 
wish  to  change  their  answer  ? 

Several  voices. — No  changes  ! 

M,  Quay, — Then,  the  decision  is  this :  instead  of  the  date,  the  day  of  the  year 
is  to  be  marked.    M.  Vaillancourt,  an  exporter,  views  this  change  favorably. 


The  Hon.  S  A.  Fisher,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  convention  in  the  afternoon, 
requested  M.  Chapais  to  take  his  place  in  the  chair. 


ADDRESS  OF  THK  HON.  SYDNEY  A.  FISHEE. 

Minister  of  Agriculture, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

I  did  not  expect  to  have  to  address  you  to-day,  and  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me 
for  appearing  before  you  without  having  made  due  preparation  for  that  purpose. 

In  addressing  you,  I  am  about  to  speak  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  but  also  in  my  capacity  of  Minister  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Dominion. 

I  had  been  a  member  of  this  Association  for  a  long  time,  when  I  was  called 
upon  to  occupy  the  post  of  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  I  had  even  been  for  many  years 
ene  of  its  directors,  and  the  Association  had  done  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  its 
Vice-President.  I  therefore  have  a  double  reason  for  thanking  the  Dairymen's 
Association  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  for  my  selection,  first,  as  a  director,  and 
secondly  as  its  Vice-Pi-esident.  And,  now,  I  have  no  intention  of  ceasing  to  make 
one  of  this  society  ;  I  adhere  firmly  to  my  title  of  member  of  the  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, for  I  am,  above  everything,  a  farmer  !  This  is  a  fact  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  forget  in  the  discharge  of  my  new  duties.  Unfortunately,  my  numerous  occupa- 
tions, as  Minister  of  Agricultui-e  of  Canada,  will  no  longer  allow  of  my  serving  the 
Association  in  the  capacities  of  director  and  vice-president,  but  there  are  other 
services  that  I  can  render  you,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  dairying  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  a  far  more  effective  degree  than  I 
have  done  in  the  past. 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  interested  in  the  success  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  Monsieur  Laurier  did  me  the  honor  to  appoint  me  minister  of 
agriculture.  I  am  proud  of  owing  that  position  to  my  title  of  farmer,  and  not  to 
political  reasons. 
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It  is  on  dairying  that  the  success  of  agricnltare,  in  Canada,  now  reposes. 
Since  our  farmers  turned  their  attention  and  their  efforts  to  that  side,  we  can  regard 
the  future  with  confidence,  and  be  sure  of  success. 

We  are  right  in  making  cheese.  Canada  cheese  is  the  sopt  most  in  favor  with 
the  English  dealers,  and  the  exports  that  we  have  forwarded  this  year  to  Britain 
are  the  greatest  that  Canada  has  ever  seen.  The  prices,  too,  have  been  very  good. 
This  year,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  furnished  more  than  half  the  cheese  imported 
by  the  English  for  their  own  consumption.  Our  cheese,  therefore,  has  acquired  a 
reputation,  but  our  butter-trade  is  still  behind  hand.  We  must  do  for  our  butter 
what  we  have  done  for  our  cheese. 

We  have  already  made  some  progress  in  this  branch  of  dairying,  and,  this  year, 
we  have  exported  a  great  quantity  of  butter  :  more  than  double  what  we  sent  out 
las«t  year.  But  it  is  not  only  in  quantity  that  we  have  improved  our  butter-trade  ; 
the  quality  is  greatly  improved  as  well.  We  must  feel  proud  of  the  success  our 
butter  has  met  with,  this  year,  on  the  English  market  The  ministry  of  Agricul* 
ture,  over  which  I  preside,  has  now  two  or  three  creameries  in  the  N.-W.  Territo- 
ries, and  we  exported,  last  season,  from  the  district  of  Saskatehewan  to  England, 
a  large  quantity  of  butter,  which  sold  on  the  English  market,  after  a  voyage  of 
7,000  miles,  at  the  same  price  as  Danish  butter,  namely,  24  cts  a  pound  ;  the 
highest  price,  that  is,  that  Canada  butter  has  ever  fetched  on  the  English  market 
And  this  butter  came  from  the  If.-W.  Territories,  the  transit  occupying  nearly  six 
weeks. 

If  we  have  arrived  at  this  result,  it  is  because  we  have  been  able  to  keep  this 
butter  at  a  uniform  temperature,  from  the  day  of  churning  till  the  day  of  sale.  By 
means  of  **  refrigerators,  '*  in  the  creamery,  on  the  cars,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
steamers,  this  butter  was  always  kept  in  a  temperature  below  32^  P.  It  is  through 
such  precautions  that  our  butter  was  delivered  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state.  You  see, 
now,  what  must  be  done  to  increase  the  price  of  our  butter  in  England,  and  to  take 
possession  of  that  market.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  establish- 
ing reftigerators  in  which  to  keep  our  butter  from  the  day  of  making  till  it  is  on 
sale,  we  shall  succeed  without  difficulty  in  raising  its  price  two  or  three  cents  a 
pound.     You  can  obtain  this  result  if  you  give  your  mind  to  it. 

I  have  already  made  arrangements  to  complete  this  chun  of  refrigerators  which 
is  to  wait  upon  our  butter  from  the  factory  to  the  English  market.  I  have  already 
offered  a  grant  to  those  creameries  that  shall  construct  a  well  arranged  refrigerator. 
For  next  season,  I  have  agreed  with  the  railroad  companies  to  have,  on  each  line, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  well  fitted  up  refrigerators.  In  the  large  towns,  where 
the  vessels  load,  such  as  Montreal,  Quebec,  Halifax,  etc.,  we  shall  have  stores  with 
refrigerators,  where  butter  and  other  products  will  be  warehoused,  until  the  day  of 
their  leaving  for  England.  There  will  also  be  refrigerators  on  the  steamers ;  and, 
thus,  you  will  have  all  the  advantages  possible  of  sending  your  butter  to  England 
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in  the  best  condition.    I  felt  that  it  was  the  doty  of  the  government  to  make  these 
arrangements  in  the  interest  of  the  batter-trade. 

Our  great  difficulty  is  that  our  butter  loses  its  goodness  during  the  voyage. 
We  can  make  good  butter,  as  good  as  the  Danes  and  Normans  make,  and  if,  up  to 
the  present  time,  we  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  them,  that  is  due  to  the  bad 
treatment  our  butter  had  to  undergo  during  its  long  voyage  to  England. 

Still,  I  believe  that  our  butter  suffered  greatly  in  quality,  even  before  it  left  the 
creamery,  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  our  ice-houses.  The  owners  of  factories 
will  never  realise  the  highest  market  price  until  they  provide  good  ice-houses,  in 
which  to  preserve  their  butter  until  it  leaves  the  country.  Until  this  is  done,  batter 
will  continue  to  lose  in  quality  and.  therefore  in  price. 

I  have  no  more  time  to  talk  with  you,  and  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to 
express  myself  in  French,  but  I  will  not  leave  until  I  have  told  you  that  we  have 
every  facility  for  making  good  butter  in  this  province.  Our  Canadian  cow  is  pro- 
bably the  best  in  the  world  ;  at  any  rate,  she  can  give  a  greater  quantity  of  the  best 
milk,  regard  being  had  to  her  cost  of  maintenance,  than  any  cow  in  the  world. 
Moreover  we  have  men  of  experience, '  who  are  always  ready  to  teach  you  how  to 
conduct  your  dairies ;  and,  under  such  conditions  as  these,  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  trust  that  in  future  our  butter  will  take  the  first  place  on  the  market,  and 
keep  it. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  districts  of 
Chicoutimi  and  Lac  St.  Jean.  Personally,  I  know  nothing  of  these  places,  seeing 
that  I  have  never  visited  them,  but  I  have  obtained  information  about  them  from 
men  who  have  bought  butter  there,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that,  as  far  as 
regards  dairying,  Chicoutimi  and  Lac  St.  Jean  now  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  If  these  newly  settled  regions  have  succeeded  in  gaining  buch 
splendid  results  on  the  English  market,  I  cannot  see  why  regions  of  older  settlement 
and  enjoying  greater  advantages,  should  not  be  equally  successful. 

Before  leaving  you,  I  must  compliment  the  Dairymen^s  Association  on  this 
grand  meeting.  The  people  of  Joliette,  too,  I  must  thank  for  the  fine  reception 
they  have  offered  us,  and  I  have  only  one  cause  for  regret,  and  that  is  that  I  cannot 
stay  here  as  long  as  the  convention  lasts.  I  have  already  learned  a  great  deal  from 
these  conventions  that  has  aided  me  on  my  farm,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  other 
duties  that  demand  my  attention.  To-mori'ow,  I  must  be  at  Kingston,  to  take  part 
in  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  fruit  growers. 

Once  more,  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasant  welcome  I  have  met  with  at  Joliette, 
and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  success  of  this  convention  will  be  a  guarantee  of 
the  progress  and  success  of  the  Dairymen^s  Association,  a  member  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  remain.    (Prolonged  applause.) 
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Dr,  J,  A,  Couture. — I  rise  to  discharge  a  very  agreeable  duty,  gentlemen. 
Before  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  leaves  us,  I  think  the  Association  will 
gladly  adopt  the  motion  of  congratulation  that  I  present  to  you  : 

"  The  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  warmly  congratulates 
its  late  Vice-President,  the  Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher,  on  his  elevation  to  the  very 
distinguished  position  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Canada.  His  knowledge  of 
agriculture  in  general  and  of  dairying  and  breeding  in  particular,  will  enable  him, 
better  than  any  other  man,  to  render  most  efficient  services  to  the  country  at  large 
as  well  afl  to  the  dairy  industry  in  particular." — (Carried  unanimously). 


DAIEYING  AND  ITS  EBLATIONS. 

A  LECTURE  BY  MR.  ED.  A.  BAftNARD. 


Progress  made  and  to  be  made. — Some  land-marks. — First  dairy  school.— Some  statis- 
tics.— Extracts  from  the  census  of  Canada  for  1880,  1890. — Exports  of  butter 
and  cheese,  from  Canada. — Our  competitors. — Our  goods  in  England. —Table  of 
statistics. — Report  of  the  trade  of  Canada. — How  to  produce  at  a  low  price. — 
Cheap  production  of  milk. — Suitable  stock. — Selection  of  breeders. — Economy  in 
everything. — Dress. — Cheapest  way  to  manufacture. — Bye-products. — Hogs. — 
Poultry. — Fat  calves. — Fresh  meat, — Capable  assistants.. — State  of  the  roads. — 

Levels,  drains,  and  rounding  up. — Hardening  the  road Burnt  clay. —  Width  of 

the  tires. — Municipal  road-work. — Earn  one's  road-rates. — Different  questions, — 
Smaller  farms,  better  cultivated. — Joliette. — The  part  of  Quebec  in  the  Con- 
federation. 

pROOREss  HADE  AND  TO  BE  MADE. — He  who  dcsires  to  advancc,  must  constantly 
cast  a  glance  behind  him,  in  order  to  see  how  far  he  has  got,  and  then,  from  time  to 
lime,  he  must  plant  piquets  to  help  him  jto  travel  safely  along  the  road  that  remains 
to  be  passed  over. 

Our  provincial  Dairymen's  Association  is  celebrating  to-day  its  fifteenth  annual 
convention.  And  I,  a  humble  mile-stone,  placed  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  from 
1869,  in  the  road  of  agricultural  progress  in  this  province,  am  hero  to  request  you 
to  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  that  already  far  off  time,  when  the  "  Semaine  Agri- 
cole  *',  the  organ  of  the  Council,  was  established ;  after  that,  to  1870,  when,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  same  Council,  the  first  lecture,  on  dairying,  was  delivered.  It 
was  in  the  Town  Ball  of  Bagot,  where  were  collected  a  good  number  of  the  clergy 
as  well  of  the  most  distingaished  farmers  fi*om  the  neighboring  counties.  One  of 
the  mo8t  respected  of  our  directors,  Mr.  Brodeur,  now  present,  took  an  active  part  in 
that  meeting. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  the  numerous  friends  of  progress  who  have  vanished 
&om  the  scene  sinoe  that  time,  and  that  the  date  of  our  own  departure  cannot  be 
far  off.    So,  let  us  at  onoe  set  to  work  to  make  a  brief  review  of  the  past  and  pre- 
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sent,  in  order  to  have  behind  us  a  mile-stone  that  shall,  in^the  future,  be  an  afisistaDce 
to  our  successors. 

A  FEW  MILE  8T0NB8, — Sincc  I  havc  mentioned  the  word  "  jalons  ",  allow  me  to 
bring  to  your  remembrance  some  others  that  are  not  without  their  importance. 

In  1880,  during  the  Chapleau  ministry,  the  speech  from  the  throne  emphasised 
the  advisability  of  developing  dairying  in  this  province.  It  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  export  of  cheese,  made  in  the  province,  would,  in  the  long  run  bring  in  to  our 
farmers  a  sum  of  about  5  million  dollars.  These  prophecies  then  appeared  to  be 
visionary,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  adverse  debates  in  the  House.  It  will  appear, 
from  subsequent  statistics,  that  these  promises  have,  since  that  time,  been  fully 
realised. 

The  First  Dairy-School. — It  was  in  1881,  before  even  the  creation  of  this 
Association,  that  the  first  school  of  to  making  butter  and  cheese  in  this  province  was 
established.  If  I  am  right,  this  school,  started  at  St.  Denis,  Eamouraska,  by  the 
active  and  patriotic  energy  of  another  well  known  director  of  the  society,  M.  J,  C. 
Chapais,  then  editor  of  the  Journal  d'Agriculture,  was  the  earliest  school  of  the 
sort  in  America,  and,  even  in  the  whole  world. 

A  Pew  Statistics. — In  1869,  there  were  no  creameries,  such  as  we  have  now- 
a-days.  At  that  time,  a  few  scattered  cheeseries,  on  a  very  humble  scale  at  first, 
were  beginning  to  trace  out  for  themselves  an  up-hill  road  in  Ontario,  a  few,  too, 
were  striving  to  get  alon^  in  our  province.     . 

The  statistical  reports  of  Canada,  of  that  date,  show  the  following  facts  : 

NUMBER  Ob^  CHEESERIES 

MENTIONED  IN  THE  CENSUS  OF  1870  FOR  OUR  PROVINCE 

the  wages  then  paid  and  the  value  op  the  products. 


Counties. 


Number 

of 
factories. 


Wages 
paid. 


Value 

of  the 

products. 


Argenteuil - 

Brome 

Compton 

Missisquoi 

Richmond ;.. 

Shefford 

Stanstead > 

Vaudreuil 

Verchdres 

Total 


1 
6 
1 
10 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


25 


S    400  00 

2,109  00 
380  00 

2,501  00 
76  00 
300  00 
712  00 
272  00 
333  00 

Total  value.. 


4,689  00 

45,510  00 

5,564  00 

53,724  00 

416  00 

2,999  00 

8,474  00 

1,125  00 

1,460  00 


123,961  Oa 
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I,  myself,  saw  the  principal  cheesery  mentioned  above  in  Verch^res.  It  was 
my  friend,  Mr.  Marc  Ducharme,  who  keept  it  up,  he  alone,  with  his  herd  of  40 
^ows.  It  may  then  be  said  with  truth  that  in  none  of  our  French  counties  were 
there  cheeseries,  such  as  we  see  now,  established  in  1870. 

Now,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were,  in  this  province,  617  cheeseries 
and  111  creameries;  whileTin  the  rest  of  Canada  there  were  only,  in  all,  59  of  the 
latter. 

In  1895,  by  the  last  report  of  our  association,  the  province  reckoned  1407  chee- 
.^ries  and  307  creameries  ;  an  enormous  increase ;  but  is  it  progress  ?  I  do  not  fear  to 
assert,  that  it  would-be  all  the  better  for  us  if  we  had  one-third  fewer.  We  should  doubt- 
less make  less  butter  and  cheese,  but  of  better  quality,  and  the  goods  would  perhaps 
sell  for  as  much  as  is  obtained  for  present  products,  since  good  articles  are  being 
more  and  more  sought  after  and  sell  for  higher  prices  every  day. 

Extragts|from  thb  Census  of  Canada,  1880  and  1890. 

Butter.  Cheese. 

Number  Value  Number  Value 

Year  of  factories     of  the  products     of  factories    of  the  products 

1880     Ontario 23  $212,480  551  $4,668,078 

Quebec  ...• 22  124,698  140  .   739,105 

Canada  46  341,478  709  5,464,454 

1890     Ontario :    45  300,113  893  7,269,225 

Quebec  Ill  555,932  617  2,362,595 


Canada  170  913,591  1565  9,784,288 


It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  the  bulk  of 
the  creameri^  and  cheeseries  in  Canada  between  them,  and  that,  in  1890,  Quebec 
had^already  made  marked  progress.  Since  that  date,  we  have  no  official  figures  to 
guide  US  exactly ;  but  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  our  factories,  as 
stated  by  the  Dairymen's  Association  in  1895,  namely  a  total  of  307  creameries  and 
1467  cheeseries,  leads  me  to  believe  that,  as  regards  butter,  we  make  now  three 
times  as^much  as  Ontario]produces,  and  almost  as  much  cheese  !  Now,  according  to 
the  last  report]of  the  trade  of  Canada,  our  cheese  exports  are  about  $12,000,000  for 
Ontario  and  Quebec  alone ;  so  the  dairy  industry  has  well  and  fairly  kept  the  pro- 
mises the  Cbapleau  ministry  made  in  its  favor. 

The  following  statistics  are,  especially  as  to  butter,  a  valuable  source  of  instruc- 
tion for  us  : 
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Export  of  Butter  and  Cheese  (products  of  Canada). 
Butter.  Cheese 


I860 

$    792,621 

t        13,675 

1870 

2,353.570 

674,486 

1881 

3,573,034 

6,510,443 

18911 

340.131 

9,372,212 

1891 

602,175 

9,578,800 

1892 

1,056,058 

11,652,412 

1893 

1,296,814 

13,607,470 

(See  :    Butter  and  Cheese;  special 
report,  pp.  21  and  27). 


Here  now  are  the  official  figures  of  the  reports  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  am  indebted  for  them  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  Johnson, 
statistician  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa  : 


Butter. 


Cheese. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1894 
1895 
1896 

lbs.  5,534,621 
3,650,258 

5,889.241 

$1,095,588 

697,476 

1,052,089 

lbs. 

154,977,480 
146,004,650 
164,689,123 

$15,488,191 
14,253,002 
13,956,571 

Let  us  observe,  en  passant,  the  lesson  taught  us  by  the  sales  of  cheese  in  each  of 
these  three  years.  \Jv  to  1894,  the  average  price  of  our  cheese  maintained  itself  at 
about  10  cte  a  pound,  on  the  English  market.  In  1895,  it  begun  to  fall.  In  1896, 
we  sold  ten  millions  of  pounds  more  than  in  1894,  and  we  were  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied with  $1,531,520  less.  This  proves  clearly  that  we  were  making  too  much  second- 
rate  cheese;  in  other  words,  we  have  started  too  many  small,  badly  fitted  up  facto 
ries,  and  we  are  suffering  for  it.  For  goodness'  sake  do  not  let  us  ruin  ourselves  at 
this  game. 

Our  competitions. — The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  show  how  trifling  our  success  in  the  butter-ti*ade  ;  and 
what  our  competitors  were  doing  in  the  same  years. 

They  show  :  lo  the  gradual  increase  of  the  imports  of  butter  into  England  : 

2o  Canada's  exports  during  the  same  years  ; 

3o  The  quantities  exported  by  Denmark  and  Australasia,  respectively. 


TOTAL  IMPORTED 

TOTAL 

COMING 

TOTAL   COMING 

TOTAL 

COMING 

BY 

FROM 

FROM 

FROM 

ENGLAND. 

CANADA. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

DENMARK. 

lbs.                   $ 

lbs. 

$ 

lbs.               $ 

lbs. 

$ 

1885 

268,953,776 

•56,275,749 

4,045,776 

707,866 

165,088 

29,390 

42,289,632 

10.309,20e 

1886 
1887 

172,879,392 
169,471,008 

39,621,665 
38,5^83,820 

3,530,464 
3,659,376 

590,108 
680,341 

44,862.272 
54,604,032 

10,68 1,86^ 
12,987,644 

694,512 

107,120 

1888 

187,200,496 

43.376,819 

1,042,384 

201,733 

2,885,800 

488,005 

67,695,264 

16,227,238 

1889 

215,918,304 

49,857,229 

2,545,984 

463,107 

1,827,280 

367,136 

75,868,576 

18,215,298 

1890 

227,104,304 

51,581,060 

1,701,840 

296,180 

4,535,776 

821.192 

92,371,888 

21,521,651 

1891 

239,187,984 

66,410,424 

6.182,576 

912,004 

6,094,816 

1,318,283 

98,135.632 

23,680,431 

1892 

244,497,008 

58,230.591 

6,671,952 

1,244  173 

9,802,240 

2,308,401 

96,715,584 

23,597,177 

1893 

260,677,088 

63,441,126 

5,833,920 

518,495 

18,977,168 

4,331,604 

104,696,134 

26,262,404 

1894 

288,381,520 

66,947,078 

2,339,344 

448,352 

32,714,864 

7,114,636 

123,479,216 

29,178,872 

1895 

316,476,384 

70,870.019 

4,362,188 

763,170 

35,099,676 

7,087,311 

130,130,240 

29,593,604 

*  In  1883.  these  figuies  still  included  the  imports  of  oleoxnargariae,  which  were  only  distiDgui^hed 
"by  the  imports  of  butter  in  1896. 
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It  will  be  observed  the  figures  given  in  England  of  the  imports  from  Canada 
differ  from  the  figures  of  the  Canadian  Official  reports.  This  is  due :  lo  to  the  fact 
that  in  Canada  this  fiscal  year  begins  on  the  1st  July,  while  in  England  it  begins  on 
the  1st  Jatiuaiy.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  valuation  of  Canada  is  higher  than 
the  valuation  of  England.  But  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  may  say,  as  an 
irrefutable  statement  :  1.  that  the  English  imports  of  butter  increase  year  by  year ; 
2.  that  Australasia,  situated  under  conditions  of  climate,  distance,  &c.,  infiniely  less 
advantageous  than  ours,  is  out-stripping  us  in  a  most  alarming  way ;  3.  that 
Denmark  is  equally  improving  in  regular  steps,  while  we  have  made  no  advance 
for  ten  years,  and  that  our  exports  of  butter  are  now  only  about  one-fourth  of  what 
they  were  in  1881  I 

Our  products  in  England, — The  following  table  is  of  great  importance  to  us, 
and  deserves  serious  study.  It  shows  the  value  of  the  English  imports  of  certain 
products  that  Canada  can  supply ;  and  the  quantity  of  those  products  that,  in 
various  times,  Canada  has  supplied  to  great  Britain. 

I  wish  to  draw  your  attention,  among  other  things,  to  the  importance  of  the 
English  imports  of  animals  and  their  products. 

Now  that  the  government  seems  to  be  decided  to  assist  our  commerce,  by 
establishing  modern  refrigerators  on  the  railroads  and  steamers,  the  trade  in 
Canadian  fresh  meat  exports  cannot  fail  to  be,  in  future,  at  least  as  important  as 
the  trade  in  butter  and  cheese. 

This  table  shows  us,  too,  the  progress  made  in  Canada  by  the  cheese- trade  from 
1870  to  1896  ;  but  it  demonstrates  also  the  fact  that  we  are  at  an  epoch  of  retro- 
grading as  to  prices  obtained.  As  to  butter,  it  is  clear,  from  what  precedes,  how  sad 
a  figure  Canada  has  made  in  the  past.  When  one  thinks  of  the  trade  of  Australasia, 
in  products  that  we  ourselves  could  so  advantageously  supply,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  outstripped  in  most  inexplicable  manner,  if  we 
consider  all  the  advantages  Canada  possesses  over  Australasia.  One  thing  is  certain  ; 
we  havo  to  meet,  in  the  English  market,  competitors  in  the  dairy-trade  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  this  unrestrained  competition  will  only  give  us  leave  to 
occupy  an  enviable  position  in  that  emporium,  as  long  as  we  furnish  it  with  choice 
articles  at  the  lowest  market  price  ! 
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How  TO  PRODUCE  AT  A  LOW  PRios. — This  qaestion  of  the  economical  prodac- 
tion  of  butter  and  cheese  at  the  lowest  cost-price,  has  to  be  divided  into  several 
different  chapters,  all  of  great  importance  to  us  :  1.  the  production  of  milk,  under 
the  best  conditions  ;  2.  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  of  superior  quality,, at  the 
lowest  cost ;  3.  the  most  profitable  utilisation  of  the  by-products  of  dairying ;  which 
by-products,  by  bringing  a  certain  considerable  profit  to  the  farmer,  may  amply 
supply  the  place  of  those  profits,  now  lessened  from  what  they  were,  claimed  from 
the  sale  of  the  butter  and  cheese.  This  diminution  in  the  sale-price  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  rule  with  which  we  must  reckon  for  the  future,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Lastly, 
4.  wo  equally  must  reckon  upon  having  to  improve  our  roads,  both  public  and 
private,  as  well  as  our  great  main  channels  of  communication,  for  unless  this  is 
done,  the  most  perfect  articles  of  consumption  can  never  reach  our  ports  of  ship- 
ment, and,  thence,  the  best  markets. 

And  so,  all  you  who  are  interested  in  dairying,  it  is  greatly  to  your  interest 
to  seek  earnestly  the  solution  of  that  fourfold  problem,  a  solution  on  which  rests  the 
future  success  of  an  industry  specially  favoured  by  our  climate,  our  geographical 
position  as  to  the  English  market,  and  above  all,  by  our  natural  facilities  of  econo- 
mical carriage  over  the  cool  waters  of  the  North- Atlantic  Ocean.  I  can  only  allude 
in  a  few  words  to  the  various  objects  of  inquiry,  that  it  would  require  a  whole 
volume  to  treat  properly.  Let  us  then  now  briefly  consider,  one  by  one,  the  chief 
points  that  these  different  problems  suggest. 

Economical  production  op  milk,  presupposes  thoroughly  cultivated  farms. 
This  branch  of  the  desired  progress,  desirable  as  it  is,  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
farmers  who  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and,  above  all,  economical ;  men  who 
perfectly  understand  their  business,  and  who  will  not  undertake  to  crop  more  land 
than  they  can  adequately  manage.  For,  in  truth,  the  economical  production  of 
milk  demands  :  the  improvement  of  our  meadows  and  pastures  ;  the  growing  of 
rich,  succulent,  abundant  fodder  crops,  in  order  to  ensure,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  food 
that  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  all  the  milk  that  well  selected,  well  fed 
cows  can  be  induced  to  give. 

Moreover,  the  farmer  must  understand  the  nature  and  value  of  the  different 
food-products,  so  as  to  be  able  to  select  those  that  will  leave  behind  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  net  profit.  Lastly,  he  must  know  how  to  market  the 
overplus  of  his  farm,  and  to  buy,  under  certain  favorable,  circumstances,  the  by- 
products of  manufactures,  which  will  enable  him  frequently  to  reduce,  even 
strikingly,  the  cost  of  production. — There,  you  have  so  many  problems  that  each  of 
you  has  an  interest  in  solving.  And  to  value  them,  you  must  have  time  for  medita- 
tion, to  calculate  carefully  and  plan  wisely,  and,  lastly,  carry  out  at  the  right  time, 
at  the  least  cost,  all  the  operations  indispensable  to  perfect  sqccess.  Such  a  series  of 
intellectual  work,  of  manual  labor,  leads  ibs  to  a  fresh  question  that  needs  investig- 
ation ;  briefly,  it  is  this  :  havrj  not  most  of  the  farmers  of  this  province  more  land 
than  they  can  farm  profitably,  for  themselves  and  their  families,  to  that  degree  of 
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perfection,  that  is  so  useful  and  beneficial,  and  that  we  have  just  been  describing. 
We  shall  presently  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  point. 

Proper  cattle. — To  keep  the  right  kind  of  stock  is  also  another  factor  indis- 
pensable to  the  economical  production  of  milk.  Every  good  farmer,  who  is  observant, 
knows  well  that  some  of  his  cows  give,  by  the  year  and  with  just  the  same  food, 
much  more  milk  than  the  rest.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  time,  care,  and  prudent 
management,  we  can  greatly  improve  our  herds,  and,  within  a  moderate  space  of 
time,  cause  them  to  give  economically  a  more  copious  yield  of  richer  milk.    For  a 
proof  of  this,  I  will  quote,  with  great  pleasure,  the  articles,  engravings,  and  tables 
that  our  very  active  and  earnest  Secretary,   M.  Castel,  is  now  publishing  in  the 
'•  Journal  d' Agriculture.'*     You  will  then  see  what  is  the  type  of  cows  to  be  reared, 
or  kept,  as  the  most  profitable  milkers.    The  results  displayed  in  the  table,  p.  34,  of 
the  Journal  of  September,  will  prove  to  you  that  some  cows  produce  butter, 
throughout  the  year,  at  a  cost  for  food  of  8  ^^  cts.  the  pound,  while  the  butter  of 
other  cows,  with  the  same  care  and  food,  cost,  throughout  the  year,  14  y\  cents  a 
pound.     Here,  there  is  a  margin  of  63  o;o,  constituting  a  marvellous  difference  in 
the  results.     In  fact,  the  farmer  whose  herd  yields  butter  at  8.6  cents  would  be 
making  lots  of  money,  even.at  the  low  price  our  butter  is  now  selling  for,  while  the 
common  type  of  herd  would  be  leaving  the  farmer  a  loser.   These  are  positive  facts, 
and  arc  most  important  to  each  of  us.  The  articles  of  M.  Castel  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
excellent  results- obtained  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  Sacred-Heart  Hospital,  with  our 
Jersey-Canadian  cows  ;  they  were  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Association, 
for  1891  I  think.     I  am  convinced  that,  if  our  farmers  really  desired  it,  before  ten 
years  were  passed,  we  could  find,  in  each  parish  of  the  province,  many  a  herd  of 
milch-cows,  that  might  be  classed  among  the  best  and  most  economical  in  the  world. 
This  question  of  the  national  value  of  our  best  herds  of  milch-cows  deserves  a 
special  study,  which,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  undertaken,  in  a  regular  manner,  by  the 
officers  of  our  provincial  association  of  ^'  Breeders  of  Canadian  and  Jersey-Canadian 
Stock." 

The  selection  of  bre^'Idino  stock  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  our  herds.  If  each  of  our  farmers,  worthy  of  the  name,  would  take  the 
trouble,  every  year,  to  eliminate  from  his  herd  the  least  profitable  of  his  cows  ;  and, 
next,  to  rear,  from  his  best  cows,  the  heifers  got  by  a  thoroughbred  bull,  selected 
on  account  of  the  milking  powers  of  his  maternal  ancestresses,  for  several  genera- 
tions ;  and  if  these  heifers,  well  cared  for  from  birth,  were  made  to  calve  at  about 
two  years  old  ;  the  complete  transformation  of  his  herd  would  be  very  rapidly 
brought  about  ; — especially  if  he  would  add,  to  the  results  of  careful  breeding,  the 
precautions  required  for  the  production  of  an  economical,  abundant,  and  rich  flow 
of  milk,  during  at  least  ten  months  of  the  year. 

Economy  in  everything  necessarily  plays  a  very  great  part  in  this  so  complex 
question  of  the  production  of  milk,  and,  consequently,  of  butter  and  cheose. 
I  mentioned  just  now  the  calculations  concerning  economy  that  the  farmer  has  to 
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workout,  Step  by  step,  about  the  very  multifarious  operations  of  well  conducted 
agriculture.  But  the  farmer  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  house,  and  true  economy, 
well  understood,  requires  the  active  concurrence  of  the  entire  family.  This  subject, 
80  serious,  so  important,  reminds  me  of  a  very  pungent  anecdote,  related  by 
Mgr  Lafldche  himself,  at  our  annual  convention  at  Three-Rivers,  in  1887  ;  an 
anecdote  that  he  related  with  all  the  charm  and  eloquence  that  belong  only  to  him  : 
A  voyageur  of  the  North-West,  an  old  fellow-traveller  with  his  Lordship,  was 
relating  to  the  Pdre  Missionnaire  his  difficulties  and  his  sufferings.  His  family  was 
numerous,  and  the  poor  fellow,  so  full  of  feeling,  was  wretched  at  not  being  able  to 
supply  the  pressing  wants  of  each  member.  The  Bishop,  then  a  simple  missionary, 
did  his  best  to  give  him  good  advice ;  but  the  voyageur  remain  sad  and  thoughtful : 
"  Ah  I  mon  p^re,"  said  he  at  last ;  "  it's  all  very  well  for  the  cock  to  scratch  ;  if  the 
hen  does  not  care  to  pick  up  the  grain  or  worms,  ga  va  ben  mal,'*  Yes,  gentlemen, 
all  the  efforts  of  economy  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  will  be  of  none 
effect,  unless  the  wife  and  children,  abroad  as  well  as  in-doors,  and  day  after  day 
without  intermission,  bring  to  his  aid  intelligent-labor,  founded  on  a  well  thought 
out,  a  perfected  system  of  economical  management. 

Dressing  oneself  according  to  one's  business  is  another  point  that  I 
think  should  be  thoroughly  sifted.  The  farmer  who  is  proud  of  the  grand  part 
that  Divine  Providence  has  entrusted  to  him  on  earth,  cares  not  to  ape  the  manners 
and  dress  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  townsfolk,  who  fancy  too  oft^n  than  they  are 
distinguishing  themselves  by  wearing  expensive  clothing,  by  no  means  suitable  to 
their  position.  It  will  be  long  ere  I  forget  a  remark,  full  of  good  sense,  made  by  a 
county  cur^,  a  man  of  observation  and  of  great  earnestness.  He  said  one  day  in  the 
pulpit,  when  speaking  of  this  matter  :  "  Tenez,  my  dear  flock  ;  take  a  pride  in 
dressing  in  accordance  with  your  position  ;  but  especially  when  you  come '  to  town 
on  business.  Nothing  is  more  respectable  than  an  intelligent  farmer.  He  is  easily 
recognisable  among  a  crowd,  and  all  sensible  men  admire  and  respect  him.  On  the 
contrary,  the  townspeople  often  amuse  themselves  —  I  have  done  so  myself— 
especially  on  Sunday,  by  observing  the  servant  girls  and  workmen  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  best.  The  most  ridiculous  of  all  are  those  who  wear  a  lot  of  costly 
clothes,  that  they  wear  all  the  more  clumsily  the  more  they  are  in  contrast  with 
their  daily  work.  How  vastly  are  those  who  dress  themselves  up  in  this  absurd 
style  wanting  in  taste  and  judgment  !  **  This  is  the  observation  made  by  the  cur^  of 
my  parish,  and  he  was  pretty  right  ! 

The  most  economical  way  of  making  butter  and  cheese  also  involves  several 
problems  that  demand  investigation  before  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution  can 
be  found.  But  as  this  subject  merits  treatment  by  specialists,  I  shall  say  but  a  few 
words  upon  it.  We  have,  again  this  year,  a  proof  of  the  attention  that  every  detail 
of  the  manufacture  insists  upon.  Thus,  the  use  of  badly  made  rennet  is,  at  this 
very  moment,  casting  a  really  ruinous  discredit  on  the  whole  manufacture  of  cheese 
in  this  province.  The  cry  has  again  arisen  of  French  cheese^  the  scare-crow  of  the 
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Eoglish  dealers  I  When  shall  we  have,  for  every  one  of  the  factories  of  the  country, 
an  indelible  trade-mark,  that  shall  carry  to  the  British  consumer  the  address  of  the 
careful  maker,  who  puts  all  his  skill  into  each  detail  of  his  work,  and  sends  off  his 
goods  at  once,  so  as  to  always  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  customers  ?  Then, 
and  only  then,  we  shall  win,  on  the  foreign  markets,  the  reputation  our  best  goods 
deserve.  Then,  "  French  cheese  "  will  become,  I  trust,  synonymous  with  the  best 
Canadian  cheese. 

The  by-products  of  dairying  are  of  such  great  importance  that,  before  long, 
it  will  be  asked,  which  will  be  the  chief  industry,  and  which  the  second  industry,  in 
our  farms  that  at  present  are  engaged  principally  in  dairying.  Thus,  our  expoils  of 
butter  and  cheese  to  England  for  1895,  were  of  a  value  of  $14,011,000.  And  though 
we  have  not  yet  any  refrigerators  for  the  dispatch  of  fresh  meat,  we  export  of : 

Bacon,  hams,  and  other  pig-meat .$  3,839,000 

Eggs 783,000 

Livestock 9,902,000 

Horses  (41  o;o  of  the  English  imports) 1,922,000 

Total $16,446,000 

Now,  the  English  imports  of  butchers*  meat  alone  amount  to  $166,705,000,  and 
Canada,  if  it  gives  its  mind  to  it,  could  furnish  a  third  of  this.  What  will  it  be, 
then,  when  we  enjoy  the  facilities  that  form  the  riches  of  Australia,  five  times  fur- 
ther off  than  we  from  England,  and  yet  exports  mutton,  fresh  and  in  quarters,  to 
the  value  of  about  $18,000,000,  while  we  do  not  export  a  sou's  worth  in  that  form. 
Thb  pigsty,  if  it  is  managed  with  economy,  using  skim-milk  or  whey,  with 
clover  and  other  green  fodder,  always  gives  the  skilled  farmer  almost  as  much 
inoney  as  the  butter  or  cheese  sold.  Before  long,  fresh  p^rk,  for  export,  will  be 
worth  at  least  25  o^o  more  than  it  is  now. 

Poultry  is  also  a  veiy  important  branch;  for  the  buildings  and  the  labour, 
belonging  principally  to  dairying,  can  be  utilised  very  profitably  in  the  production 
of  fowls  and  eggs.  The  importance  of  this  line  of  by-products  can  be  proved  by  the 
table  already  quoted  better  than  by  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  adduced. 

Fat  calves  for  England  will  become  of  much  greater  importance  as  soon  as 
the  freight-steamers  fitted  up  with  refrigerating  compartments  shall  have  been  im- 
proved and  rendered  economical. 

Fkesh  meat  of  all  kinds  can  Irom  the  present  time  be  produced  on  our  farms, 
without  interfering  with  dairying,  especially  in  the  form  of  lambs  and  of  mutton 
in  general.  The  boats  are  already  providing  refrigerators,  and  the  system  will  be 
put  into  operation  generally  as  soon  as  navigation  opens.  Let  us  prepare  to  give 
the  plan  a  fair  trial  on  a  small  scale.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  if  we  enrich  our  pas- 
tures, by  the  means  at  our  disposal,  from  that  time  we  shall  feed  two  or  three  head 
of  stock  where  now  we  only  feed  one.    All  that  wealth  of  grass  will  need  to  be 
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closer  fed,  by  animals  of  various  kinds,  sheep  for  instance,  after  the  cows,  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  herbage  shall  always  be  fresh  and  tender. 

As  A  VERT  PROFITABLE  ADDITION  to  dairying,  let  us  mention  here  the  incom- 
parable value  of  our  breeds  of  registered  Canadian  and  Jersey-Canadians.  Every 
farmer  who  knows  his  business  will  find  it  pay  to  rear  his  own  heifers.  Through 
prudtnce  and  interest  he  will  be  led  to  rear  more  than  the  keeping  up  of  his  herd 
requires.  This  will  enable  him  to  kill  off  every  year  his  worst  milkers,  so  as  to 
retam  only  the  best.  As  soon  as  our  registered  herds  shall  receive  from  the  dipecton 
of  our  exhibitions  the  attention  they  daserve,  we  shall  only  have  to  exhibit  our  best 
registered  stock  to  create  a  really  great  demand  for  our  Canadian  and  Jersey- 
Canadian  bulls  in  each  of  the  Canadian  provinces  and  even  abroad.  This  question  of 
doing  justice  to  our  cattle,  remarkable  as  they  are,  has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  it  merits. 

The  roads,  public  and  private,  are  considered,  and  with  reason,  to  be  a  true 
indication  of  the  material  civilisation  of  a  people.  Indeed,  a  country  that  aims  at 
prosperity  cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of  providing  itself  with  improved  and  cheap 
means  of  communication  ;  for  economy  demands  the  carriage  of  persons  and  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  Now,  bad  roads,  unimproved  communications,  make 
freight  very  cossly,  and  often  impossibly  so.  when  viewed  economically.  Last  year, 
our  association  got  up  a  provincial  society  to  promote  good  roads.  Thanks  to  the 
presence  among  us  of  the  Hon.  Loais  Beaubien,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  this 
movement  received  at  once  a  strong  impulse.  The  use  of  machinery  for  road-repair, 
as  well  as  of  stone-breakers  and  rollers,  has  been  offered  to  municipalities  desirous 
of  mending  their  roads.  The  movement  is  important,  and  our  association  must 
continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  it ;  for  without  our  mother-association,  the  '*  Good 
Boads  Society"  will  be  difficult  to  establish  in  this  province.  The  thing  seems  to  me 
of  such  importance  that  I  shall  hope  to  submit  to  you  a  resolution  on  the  subject  at 
the  end  of  this  lecture. 

Levels,  drains,  and  roundinq-up,  are  the  three  indispensable  rules  to  be 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  roads.  If  the  hills  are  too  steep,  the  horses  cannot 
draw  their  loads.  It  is  settled,  now,  that  in  general  the  rise  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  one  part  in  twenty,  especially  when  the  pull  is  a  long  one.  This  rule  was, 
unfortunately,  entirely  ignored  by  those  who  drew  out  our  older  roads.  And  how 
many  cahots,  hills,  that  cannot  be  climbed  up  after  rain  even  with  the  lightest  load  ? 
(jcdhots  must  stand  for  casse-cou^  A.  R.  J.  F.)  ;  how  many  serious  accidents  are 
caused  here,  year  after  year,  by  bad  roads  ?  And  yet  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
climb  the  steepest  hills  ;  but,  it  must  be  by  lengthening  the  distance  a  little,  so  as  to 
rise  gradually  by  slants  and  steps,  where  the  straight  line  is  not  practicable.  (Slants 
and  steps:  hiais  et  icMons,  A.  R.  J.  R).  A  splendid  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  road  round  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  where  carriages  with  three  ind  four  seats 
ascend  the  hill,  at  full  trot,  owing  to  this  arrangement  of  "  slants  and  steps." 

The  drains  are  among  the  most  important  things  in  the  road.    Bven  maca- 
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damised  roads  cannot  be  kept  in  good  order  unless  the  drainage  is  perfect.  This 
principle  is  true  everywhere,  and  in  Canada  particularly  true,  as  the  hard-frozen 
«tate  of  the  ground  for  several  months  ruins  our  best  roads,  when  the  drains  have 
been  neglected. 

A  PROPER  BUT  MODERATE  ROUNDING  of  the  road  hclps  the  drainage,  by  allowing 
the  road  to  dry  up  quickly,  especially  after  heavy  rain,  the  thawing  of  snow,  &c. 
But  this  rounding  must  not  be  overdone,  or  else  the  carriages,  following  always  the 
same  tracks  in  the  centre,  will  eventually  make  deep  ruts,  and  they  getting  filled 
by  rain,  will  soon  destroy  the  utility  of  the  road. 

The  hardbninq  of  the  road  is  also  important.  All  civil-engineers  agree  in 
asserting  the  immense  advantage  of  a  perfectly  smooth,  hard  road.  Thus,  a  draught- 
horse  that  can  pull  a  load  : 

on  a  smooth,  perfect  road,  in  a  given  time  of 5,000  lbs.,  can  only  pull : 

on  a  perfect  macadamised  road 4,000    *' 

on  the  same  when  muddy 2,500    " 

on  the  same  when  rough,  uneven 2.000    '^ 

on  a  good  earth-road 1,200    " 

on  the  same  when  muddy « 600    ^' 

And  so  will  the  ascent  of  hills,  the  horse  that  is  pulling  forth  all  his  strength  in 
a  given  time,  on  a  level, 

Loses  10%  of  his  force  in  a  rise  of    1%  only. 

«c     28%  "  «  2J%     " 

''     60%  "  "  5%     " 

"    75%  "  '*  10%    " 

Hence,  the  importance  of  prolonging  the  ascente,  and  hardening  the  roads, 
eren  on  our  farms,  as  much  as  possible.  For  large  towns,  traffic  is  more  easily  carried 
on  when  the  roads  are  laid  carefully  with  hewn  stone ;  though  for  general  heavy  cartage 
broken  stone  makes,  without  dispute,  the  most  economical  road-bed.  Next  comes  well 
rolled  gravel  ;  and  then  dry  earth-road,  well  consolidated.  In  an  earth-road,  a  few 
inchoB  of  sand  on  the  clay,  or,  in  roads  that  are  too  sandy,  even  alight  layer  of  clay, 
are  the  best  means  of  improvement  we  can  suggest,  till  we  can  do  better  on  a  large 
scale. 

Burnt  clay. — In  clay  roads,  when  they  cannot  be  macadamised  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  civil-engineers  recommend  that  clay  should  be  burnt,  on  the  spot,  ju^t  as 
charcoal  is  made.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to  get  an  armful  of  dry  wood,  place  it 
by  the  ditch-side,  having  previously  covered  it  with  a  few  turves  from  the  same 
spot,  and  cover  it  with  clay  from  the  sides  of  the  ditch.  The  heap  is  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  on  a  fine  day  is  set  on  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  burning 
firedy^y  more  clay  is  added  by  degrees.  By  thus  burning  all  the  organic  matter,  a 
mineral  or  mtetallic  residue  is  obtained,  all  the  purer  the  more  thoroughly  the  fire  has 
done  its  work,  and  the  less  sand  existed  in  the  clay.    The  centre  of  the  road  is  to  be 
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covered  with  about  18  inches  of  this  new  metal,  and  the  roller  must  be  used  between 
each  layer  of  it  as  it  is  thinly  laid  on.  According  to  the  civiUengineers,  this 
economical  road  is  as  good  as  macadam,  especially  if  the  dndnage  is  perfect !  It  is 
very  certain  that  it  must  be  tried  next  summer,  and  the  results  published  at  once, 
more  particularly  if  they  are  satisfactory. 

The  width  of  the  tibes  is  a  particularly  interestmg  question  to  farmers. 
Over  our  meadows,  pastures,  stubbles,  etc.,  broad  tires  enable  larger  loads  to  be  carted 
without  making  ruts.  On  the  contrary,  everywhere  they  go,  they  act  as  a  roller, 
and  consolidate  and  improve  the  road.  (1)  And  for  this  reason,  in  certain  advanced 
countries,  it  is  the  practice  to  give  a  premium  for  the  construction  of  four-wheeled 
vehicles,  with  broad  tires  and  axles  shorter  in  front  than  behind,  so  as  to  enable 
each  of  the  wheels  to  act  as  a  roller  as  it  travels  along. 

Municipal  road-work. — Wherever  the  roads  have  been  radically  improved^ 
recourse  has  been  had  to  municipal  law  which  offers  every  facility  for  that  purpose, 
and  even  permits  loans  on  long  terms.  Such  loans  are  obtainable  nowadays  on 
unusually  favorable  terms.  Let  us  hope  that  certain  municipalities  in  this  province 
will  do  without  delay  what  is  being  done  generally  in  Ontario  for  the  stoning  of 
the  roads.  For  that  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  some  progressive  public 
men,  possessing  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  and  who,  from  their  previous 
studies,  are  in  a  position  to  teach  what  proceedings  should  be  followed,  and  to  show 
the  certain  benefits  that  each  of  the  parishioners  is  sure  to  derive  from  them. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  loans  thus  contracted  and  employed  will  be  covered,  a 
hundred  times  over,  by  the  advantages  which  have  followed  from  their  employment, 
as  a  means  whereby  the  roads  have  been  well  made  and  kept  in  good  repair. 

To  EARN  BT  ONE^s  OWN  LABOR  the  cost  of  these  improvements  in  road-making, 
under  a  good  system  of  inspection,  is  an  excellent  way  to  encourage  the  poorer  class 
to  vote  in  favor  of  a  thorough  improvement  of  the  roads.  Thus,  by  means  of  loans, 
the  poor  will  be  able  to  earn  at  once  more  than  the  value  of  their  future  assessments, 
and  the  more  wealthy  will  equally  ensure  to  themselves  an  improvement  that,  in  the 
long  run,  will  contribute  to  their  means  and  prosperity. 

These  different  questions,  of  pressing  public  utility,  it  seemed  to  me 
advisable  to  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  you  who,  with  your  Association,  are  now, 
as  you  have  been  in  the  past,  the  first  to  move  in  every  important  measure  of 
progress  concerning  the  agriculture  of  this  province.  Allow  me,  now,  to  give  you 
one  parting  counsel  : 

Less  land,  better  farmed  : — ^There,  in  short,  is  the  secret  that  will  enable  us 
to  put  into  practice,  without  delay,  all  the  improvements  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  propose  to  you.  Indeed,  as  regards  the  greater  number  of  farmers,  who  own 
much  more  land  than  they  have  capital  and  hands  enough  to  cultivate  properly,  for 
— — — - — ■ —  ■  ■       ■  ■      ■  ■     ■      ■  ■    ■  I.      ,         - 

(1)  In  the  thirties,  every  turnpike  in  Eaglanil  had  a  list  of  charges  outside,  where  werfr 
marked  the  dlirereni,  rales  to  be  paid  by  broad-and  narrow-tired  vehicles. — A.  R.  J.  F. 
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these  men,  I  say,  the  best  means,  comparatively  easy,  to  get  oh,  would  be  to  try  to 

establish  as  soon  as  possible  two,  or  even  three  families,  on  the  same  farm  that  is 

now  only  able  to  support  one.    How  many  young  men  get  discouraged  on  their 

father's  farm,  and  leave  it,  because  they  see  too  much  work  before  them,  and  no 

hopes  of  establishing  themselves  there  permanently.    This  is  the  main  stimulus  that 

drives  so  many  to  emigrate  from  our  rural  *  homes,  and  the  fathers  of  families 

should  carefully  ponder  it.    By  thus  economically  establishing  their  sons,  and 

eventually  their  future  sons-in-law,  around  them,  and   by    improved  cultivation, 

better  cared  for  herds,  well  made  roads,  by,  in  general,  tripled  and  quadrupled 

crops,  the  families  would  multiply  on  the  paternal  estate,  and  the  old  parishet^, 

instead  of  becoming  poorer  and  less  populous,  would  perceptibly  improve.    With 

more  hands  at  work,  a  better  system,  manure  carefully  preserved  ;  the  ditch-sides, 

bog-earth,  and  those  materials  that  in  general  are  lost  for  want  of  attention,  would  be 

all  made  into  compost  with  quick  lime.    It  is  thus  that  would  be  prepared  the 

mould-composts  so  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  our  meadows  and  pastures  ; 

ashes,  bone-meal,  Canadian  superphosphate,  potash,  would  all  become  sources  of 

wealth  for  us,  by  tripling  and  quadrupling  our  crops,  without  any  great  increase  of 

expense  ;  in  short,  the  province  would  become  more  populous,  more  enterprising, 

more  wealthy.     Then,  would  the  overplus  of  our  rural  districts  establish  itself  on  a 

large  scale  on  the  farms  open  to  settlers  in  our  province.  This  movement  of  genuine 

progress  in  our  country  parts,  accompanied  by  technical  instruction  which  is  the 

proper  fore-runner  of  such  progress,  will  give  us  more  public  men  who  are  dependent 

on  agriculture  for  subsistence.    Then,  shall  we  see  Colonisation  take  a  grand  flight, 

through  the  opening  up  across  our  virgin  forests  of  cheap  roads,  which  will  enable 

the  settler  to  exploit  the  forest  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  is  clearing  his  land  ;  as 

has  been  done,  and  is  still  being  done  so  successfully,  in  Sweden  and  in  Norway, 

countries  in  all  respects  far  less  favored  than  our  province     Such  colonisation, 

manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural,  will  necessitate  the  grouping  of  the  settlers, 

und  it  is  then  that  our  agricultural  missioners,  at  the  head  of  such  groups,  well 

assorted,  will  show  the  real  value  of  their  patriotism,  their  devotion.  Then,  will  the 

forest  cease  to  be  the  enemy  most  dreaded  by  the  settler,  and  become  his  best 

friend;  the  supplier  of  his  daily  bread,  especially  during  the  arduous  labors  of  his 

early  days  of  settling. 

JoLiBTTE,  the  pioneer  of  industrial  colonization  in  this  province,  deserves, 
especially,  a  specific  word  of  remembrance.  Let  us  offer  to  his  memory,  in  this  place 
that  he  loved  and  beautified,  our  most  heartfelt  tribute  of  reverential  respect.  May  the 
country  never  forget  this  patriot  so  full  of  zeal  ;  this  founder  of  a  great  rural 
centi«  ;  this  Canadian  genius,  whose  name  belongs  to  history,  and  whose  initiative, 
so  progressive,  ought  to  find  numerous  imitators  in  future  ages. 

Thb  part  of  Quebec  in  Confederation.— Allow  me,  before  concluding  this 
long  essay  to  lay  before  you  a  reflection  that  should  interest  all  of  us  in  the  highest 
degree.    Yes,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  ;  is  the  part  Quebec  has  to  play  in  Confederation 
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properly  appreciated  by  all  of  us  ?  If  our  province  develops  itself  and  its  resouroea 
to  the  best  of  its  abilities  ;  if  we,  all  of  ns,  employ  the  good  qualities,  I  will  even 
say  the  virtues,  with  which  Divine  Providence  has  endowed  us  ;  then  will  Quebec 
soon  become  more  populous,  more  wealthy,  better  adopted  to  mell  with  the  diverse 
questions  of  manufacturing  industry  that  are  so  profoundly  important  to  this 
province  ;  then,  I  say,  will  Quebec  become  powerful  in  influence  over  the  future 
destiny  of  our  Confederation.  Let  us  not  forget  that  our  province  is  the  real  pivot 
on  which  moves  the  entire  system  of  Confederation,  and  that  its  influence  for  good 
depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  our  people,  and  their  intellectual,  moral,  and 
material  development.  Our  influence,  then,  will  be  such  as  we  shall  earn  by 
making  the  greatest  possible  use  of  our  resources  ;  by  becoming  more  and  more, 
we  and  our  children,  attached  to  our  natal  soil  ;  by  our  being,  in  a  word,  upright 
intelligent,  industrious  patriots.  Then,  gentlemen,  the  profession  of  an  agronome 
will  reckon  in  its  ranks  a  greater  number  of  educated,  active  farmers  ;  it  will  be 
honoured  and  respected  by  all  those  who  aspire  to  conduct  our  public  business ;  and 
then,  it  seems  to  say  we,  all  of  us,  French-Canadians,  shall  fulfil,  to  our  best  ability, 
the  grand  mission  entrusted  to  our  ancesters,  that  I  condense  into  the  phrase  : 
^*  Gresta  Dei  per  Francos  Canadenses." 

EXPORT  OP  CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

Dr  J.  A.  Couture. — There  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  mention  here  ;  it  concerns 
our  cattle.  You  are  aware  that  the  export  of  our  stock  to  the  United-States  meets 
with  two  obstacles  :  the  one,  under  the  form  of  a  90  days  quarantine,  that  they  have 
to  suffer  before  entering  the  States,  the  other,  that  the  Washington  government 
refuses  to  recognize  our  herd-book.  The  States'  government  will  not  recognize  any 
of  the  pedigrees-books  kept  in  Canada,  and  this  compels  us  to  pay,  on  pure-bred 
stock  exported  thither,  the  same  duties  as  if  they  were  butcher's  beasts,  while 
According  to  law,  breeding  stock  is  to  be  admitted  free  there  as  it  is  everywhere  else, 
The  province  of  Ontario  has  suffered  immensely  from  this  state  of  things  ;  this. 
province  of  Quebec  has  not  suffered  so  much,  though  it  has  been  a  good  deal  the 
worse  for  it,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if,  in  the  future,  Quebec  will  not  have  to 
suffer  as  much  as  Ontario. 

You  are  aware,  probably,  that  we  have  exported  some  of  our  Canadian  cattle 
to  the  States.  These  animals  had  been  prepared,  well  fed,  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  and  were  exhibited  at  two  or  three  places  to  the  surprise  of  fanciers.  The 
President,  Mr.  Barnard,  M.  Tachd  and  myself  received  many  letters  asking  for 
information  about  these  Canadian  animals  that  had  so  astonished  the  Americans. 
The  writers  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  still  possible  to  get  some  of  the  same  stock, 
iknd  at  what  price.  We  replied  that  it  was  still  possible,  that  it  was  even  easy,  but 
when  we  gave  them  the  price  they  would  have  to  pay,  and  when  they  learned  from 
their  government  on  what  conditions  the  cattle  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
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States,  they  **  kicked  '*  at  the  quarantine  and  at  the  refusal  to  recognise  our 
herd-hooks,  which  increased  the  cost-price  by  40  ^Jq  ^^  ^^  °/o- 

We  asked  the  Ottawa  government  to  take  up  the  question  generally,  and  to  try 
to  get  the  States'  government  to  agree  to  recognize  at  least  our  herd-book  of 
€aQadian  cattle. — Mr.  Boss,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Bepublic,  replied  that  he 
<;ould  only  agree  to  recognize  the  herd- books  of  such  cattle  as  could  be  proved  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  country.  Now,  we  consider  Canadian  cattle  to  be  in  very  deed 
the  produce  of  the  country,  cattle  that  are  not  the  results  of  crossing,  but  the 
<iescendants  of  the  original  stock  imported  at  the  commencement  of  the  colonisation 
of  the  land,  and  preserved  in  their  purity^  ever  since. 

Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  assist  lis  with  your  influence,  in  order  to  convince  the 
authorities  that  it  is  their  duty  to  persuade  the  government  of  the  United-States  to 
recognize  the  herd-book  of  Canadian  cattle.  If  we  could  send  our  cattle  into  the 
States  without  payment  of  duty,  we  could  sell  as  many  of  them  as  we  cared  to  sell, 
and  you  can  see  what  an  advantage  that  would  be  to  the  people  of  this  province. 
I  therefore  ask  this  meeting  if  it  is  not  their  opinion  that  a  .resolution  should  be 
passed  praying  the  government  at  Ottawa  and  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
do  their  best  to  get  the  government  of  the  United-States  to  recognize  our  herd-book. 
I  have  prepared  the  following  motion,  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  if  I  can  And 
any  one  to  support  it : 

Motion,  proposed  by  Dr  J.  A.  Couture,  V.  S. 

"  Proposed  by  J.  A.  Couture, 

That  the  Dairymen's  Association  profit  by  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  of  Canada  to  request  him  to  use  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  recognition 
of  the  herd-books  of  Canadian  cattle  by  the  government  of  the  United-States." 
M.  Wm.  Tremhlay  seconded  the  motion  which  was  passed  unanimously. 
Dr  J.  A.  Couture. — There  is  another  point,  which  I  ask  your  leave  to  broach. 
Mr.  Barnard  spoke  to  you  about  the  Chicago  fair,  and  the  project  we  had  so 
fondly  nnrsed  of  sending  somexjattle  there.     He  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  failure 
of  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  hope  that,  henceforth,  we  should  be  enabled  to  send  stock 
to  the  Exhibitions  in  the  States.     I  agree  perfectlj''  with  Mr.  Barnard  on  this  point, 
but  there  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  ;  there  are  no  funds  ! 

Iiatterly,  while  reading  the  report  of  the  Breeders  of  Upper  Canada,  I  felt 
con  rill  ced  that  we  might  soon  realize  the  desire  of  Mr.  Barnard,  had  we  the  same 
advantages  that  they  possessed.  Here,  no  grant  is  given  to  breeders  of  thoroughbred 
stock  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  general  principle  to  help  no  one  ;  each  individual  must 
help  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  the  legislation  does  not  give,  from  time  to  time,  a 
iew  subsidies^  but  they  are  given  for  some  special  object,  and  are  not  renewed. 
Under  these  conditions,  breeding  can  only  be  carried  on  in  a  disadvantageous 
manner.     If  breeding  is  to  be  progressive,  money  must   be  had.    The  Ontario 
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breeders  receive  an  annual  grant  of,  in  round  uumborsj,  len  thousand  dollars  ;  thoy 
are  organized,  like  our  own,  in  soeieties  ;  there  are  breeders  Of  sheep,  of  cattle,  of 
horses,  etc.,  and  these  societies  are  divided  into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  breeds. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock  in  Ontario  with 
respect  to  the  annual  grants  they  receive  from  the  government  of  that  province  : 

The  "  Dominion  Cattle  Breeders'  Association  '' .  $1,500.00 

■'    '*  Dominion  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  "  1,500.00 

"     "  Dominion  Swine  Bi-eeders'  Association  " 1,200.00 

''     "  Canadian  Horse  Bi-oedei-s'  Association  " 2,000.00 

'*    "  Beekeepers'  Association  " .'., 1,100.00 

"    "  Poultry  Association  "  .    1,400.00 


$8,700.00 


Moreover,  in  order  to  encourage  these  breeders  more  efficiently,  the 
Minister  of  Agricujture  of  that  province  has  granted  to  the  different 
societies  the  salary  of  an  official,  wliose  whole  duty  consists  in  keep 
the  herd- books  of  all  these  different  categories  of  breeders  This 
officer  receives  $1,500  a  year,  with  an  office  in  the  public  buildings, 
warmed,  lighted,  and  free  from  rates,  etc., — making  the  whole  yearly 
money-grant 1,500.00 


$10,200.00 


Had  we  received  from  our  provincial  government  an  analogous  encouragement, 
it  would  be  easy  enough  for  us  to  prepai'e  two  herds,  as  Mr.  Barnard  suggested,  to  be 
sent :  one  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  the  other  to  the  New-England  states,  with 
a  view  to  spreading  abroad  the  reputation  of  our  cattle. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  such  resources.  Is  not  this  state  of  things,  I  ask, 
absolutely  detrimental  to  the  progress,  properly  understood,  of  those  undertakings  ? 
Do  you  not  think,  I  ask  again,  that  they,  important  as  they  are  to  agriculture, 
should  receive  some  encouragement,  under  the  form  of  a  grant  to  these  different 
classes  of  breeders,  as  the  thing  is  done  in  Ontario  ?  And  I  propose  that  the  following 
motion  be  submitted  to  your  decision  : 

Second  motion  of  Dr  J.  A.  Couture,  V.  S. 

Encouragement  of  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  Stock. 

**  Proposed  by  Dr  Couture,  seconded  by  M.  Guay  : 

Seeing  that  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  stock  is  worth  encouraging  as  much 
as  possible,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  improving  the  diffei-ent 
breeds  of  animals,  and  of  increasing  the  public  wealth  ; 
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Seeing  that  the  establishment  of  herd-books,  etc.,  is  indispensable  to  ihe  breed- 
ing of  thoroughbred  cattle  ; 

Seeing  that  the  Quebec  breeders  of  thoroughbred  animals  have  enrolled  them- 
solves  in  an  association,  in  order  to  promote  as  much  as  possible  this  improvement 
of  our  animals,  and  to  keep  books  of  genealog}^,  but  that  their  endeavors  to  this 
end  are  trammelled  by  want  of  funds ; 

Seeing  that  the  Ontario  government  grants  to  the  different  breeding  associations 
of  that  province  the  following  subsidies,  to  wit : 

Dominion  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 91,500.00 

"        Sheep         "  "  1,500.00 

'*        Swine         "  "  1,200.00 

Canadian  Horse        ''  **  2,000.00 

Beekeepers*  Association 1,100.00 

Poultry  "  ;....     1,400.00 

Besides  paying  a  salary  of  $1,500.00  to  a  special  officer,  "  The  Superintendent 
of  Begistratian"  who  is  authorized  to  keep  the  herd-books,  etc.,  of  every  breed  of 
animals  in  Onlario,  except  the  Holsteins ;  that  it  lodges,  warms,  and  lights  this 
officer,  and  therefore  grants  more  than  $10,000.00  annually  to  the  breeders  of  that 
province  ; 

It  18  resolved  that  the  Dairymen's  Association  unite  with  the  General  Association 
of  the  Breeders  of  the  Province  of  Quebec^  in  requesting  the  provincial  government  to 
grant  an  annual  subsidy  to  each  section  of  the  association  of  breeders,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  different  breeds  of  animals  in  the 
province.** 

Mr.  Ed,  A.  Barnard  then  reads  his  resolution  relating  to  the  : 

Goon  EoADs  Association.  ' 

Resolved,  that  seeing  the  importance  of  improving,  in  this  province,  the  entire 
system  of  roads,  in  the  general  interests  of  dairying  and  all  the  other  industries 
of  the  country  -, 

The  Dairymen*8  Association  expresses  the  wish  that  each  of  its  members 
would  give  his  active  concurrence  to  the  creation  of  the  "  Association  for  Good 
Eoads,"  and  that,  in  expectation  of  the  definite  constitution  of  that  society,  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  be  appointed, 
until  a  new  arrangement  is  made,  provisional  directors. 

Jkf.  CastelvQ2L&  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

(Board  of  Trade  ?)  of  Montreal. 

Montreal,  Nov.  ;^0th,  1896. 
Monsieur  B.  Castbl, 

Secretary  of  the  Dairymen^s  Association  of  St.  Syacinthe,  at  Joliette. 

Mr.  Secretary, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Montreal  has  received  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  at  Joliette,  the 
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2nd  and  3rd  of  December.  Pniy  accept  our  thanks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  our 
regrets  that  we  cannot  assent  to  your  kind  appeal.  The  developmeiit  of  dairying  in 
Canada,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  most  remarkable,  and  constitutes  a 
notable  advance.  It  is  also  certain  that  this  onward  stride  must  supply  an  element 
of  the  export-trade  that  is  about  to  play  a  grand  part  in  Canadian  commerce,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  batter  and  cheese  of  this  country  may  be  able  to  establish^ 
for  themselves,  a  position  in  the  French  market. 

Accept,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  assurance  of  our  most  distinguish  consideration. 

The  President, 

J.  HEKDT. 

Continuation  op  the  discussion  on  the  giving  of  whbt  to  cows. 

M.  TrudeL-^Th&  question  of  giving  sterilized  whey  to  cows  has  been  dissussed ; 
but,  practically,  I  think  that  it  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result,  and  I 
propose  that  the  feeding  of  cows  on  whey  be  condemned. 

Mr,  Barnard. — I  agree  with  M.  Trudel,  and  I  propose  the  following  motion  : 
*'  Seeing  that  the  whey  at  the  factory  is  seldom  preserved  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
that  consequently  it  is  not  safe  to  use  it,  and  likely  to  injure  the  cheese,  the 
Association  condemns  its  use  for  milch-cows  as  long  as  its  proper  preservation  shall 
not  be  assured  by  the  best  methods."     (Carried  unanimously). 

M.  .7.  de  L.  TacM. — I  agree  with  what  fell  from  M.  Trudel  as  to  whey  being^ 
given  to  cows,  and  I  would  further  remark  that  the  whey  should  never  be  brought 
home  in  the  milk-cans,  since  if  the  whey  is  not  kept  in  good  condition,  it  will  leave 
in  the  cans  germs  that  will  injure  the  milk. 

The  resolution,  passed  last  year  at  Waterloo,  condemning  the  use  of  wooden 
whey- vats,  should  be  again  laid  before  this  meeting  ;  it  is  this  : 

^'  Considering  the  immense  damage  done  to  the  quality  of  cheese  by  the  use  of 
wooden  whey- vats  ; 

"  The  Dairymen's  Association  earnestly  advises  the  owners  of  cheeseries,  in  this 
province,  to  replace  their  wooden  basins  by  tin  ones  for  the  preservation  of  the  whey."^ 


M,  Castel. — I  wish  to  ask  a  question  from  the  experts  who  are  present :  at  how 
much  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  making  cheese  in  a  factory  that  turns  out  18,000 
lbs.  of  cheese  a  year. 

M^  Bourheau.—Yor  some  time,  it  used  to  cost  me  44  cents  a  hundred  pounds^ 
reckoning  in  interest  on  capital  and  insurance.  Now,  it  costs  more.  All  depends  on 
the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

M,  Parent — With  us,  many  makers  are  allowed  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  supplies, 
such  as  boxes,  salt,  cloths,  etc. 

A  Delegate  — How  shall  we  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the  small  factories  that 
everywhere  abound  in  the  province. 
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M.  Chapais. — I  think  Mr.  Barnard's  plan  is  the  best :  the  organization  of  the 
cartage  of  milk.  We  have  a  factory  of  this  kind  at  St.  Denis^  that  returns  good 
profits,  and  there  competition  is  impossible,  because  we  fetch  the  milk  from  the 
patrons'  house  and  take  back  thither  the  whey.  I  advise  good  makers  to  combine 
and  try  to  do  away  with  bad  installations  and  to  cart  the  milk  themselves.  Wherever 
these  arrangements  exist,  there  the  small  factories  have  been  expunged. 

M,  Chagrum. — But  if  farmers  will  not  let  us  cart  their  milk ;  how  then  ?  Such  a 
case  has  already  occurred  to  my  knowledge. 

M.  CJtapais, — What  do  you  charge  per  100  lbs  ? 

M.  Chagnon  — Three  and  a-half  cents.  I  calculated  how  much  it  would  cost  if 
done  by  a  carter ;  I  paid  half  the  cost  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  asked  the  patrons 
to  pay  the  rest. 

M.  Chapaia, — We  charge  two  cents  a  pound  for  making  cheese,  and  cart  the 
milk  ourselves. 

M.  Parent, — With  us,  we  cart  the  milk,  but  still  there  is  competition. 

Mr,  Barnard. — The  same  result  occurred  with  us,  but  all  those  makers  were 
soon  reduced  to  beggary ;  then,  the  farmers  began  to  see  that  such  men,  who  had 
no  means,  some  how  or  other  found  means  to  live,  and  they  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  at  their  cost  :  then,  they  combined,  built  a  good  factory,  and 
the  small  ones  soon  tumbled  to  pieces.  Whence,  you  may  conclude  that,  if  you  try 
to  get  rid  of  this  evil,  you  will  succeed,  and  the  best  way  to  succeed  is  to  undertake 
the  cartage  of  milk  to  the  factory.  When  there  is  a  good  centrally  situated  factory 
that  carts  the  milk  and  pays  the  patrons  well,  the  people  having  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  their  money,  the  small  makers  soon  find  it  out,  and  leave  as  soon  as  they  can 
manage  it. 

A  Delegate. — What  is  the  cost  of  carting  milk  ? 

M.  Chapais, — It  costs  us  3.67  cents  a  hundred  to  draw  the  milk  to  the  factory 
and  return  the  whey.    For  the  transport  of  1,594,085  lbs  of  milk,  we  paid  •561.00. 

M.  Wm,  Tremblay, — Bo  you  not  think  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  make 
butt«r  or  cheese  that  has  not  a  diploma  ? 

M,  Chapais* — ^The  question  has  been  long  under  discussion,  and  I  intend  to 
submit  it  to  the  meeting. 

Mr,  Barnard, — ^The  federal  law  does  not  yet  permit  us  to  do  that  which  is 
sought  for,  but,  practically,  we  can  arrive  at  the  desired  result.  As  without  a  good 
maker  there  cannot  be  a  good  factory,  we  ought  not  engage  any  man  who  has  not 
proved  his  capacity,  and,  thus,  we  shall  reach  the  same  results  without  having  had 
to  seek  for  a  law,  which  would  be  difllcult  to  get  passed. 

M,  Wm.  Tremblay. — -I  beg  to  observe  that  no  one  can  exercise  a  liberal 
profession  without  a  diploma,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  with 
butter-  and  cheese-makers. 

M.  VAbbi  CSti. — Could  not  an  Inspector-General  of  the  Dairymen's  Association 
be  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  decide  all  causes  connected  with  the  dairy- 
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industiy  ?  By  this,  we  should  escape  having  to  submit  our  suits  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  men  who  know  nothing  about  that  business,  and  should  avoid  many  a  process. 

A  Delegate. — What  is  the  farthest  distance  from  your  factory,  M.  Chapais, 
from  which  you  draw  milk  ? 

M,  Chapais. — Seven  miles. 

A  Delegate, — ^There  is  a  factory,  in  Ontario,  that  brings  milk  from  a  distance  of 
«ix  miles,  and  that  costs  the  owners  93  cents  a  thousand  pounds. 

A  motion  relating  to  a  bill  concerning  diplomas,  proposed  by  M.  Wm.  Tremblay 
4ind  seconded  by  M.  Wm.  Parent,  was  :  Carried  unanimously. 

Thb  Motion. 

*'That  the  executive  Committee  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  be  desired  to 
•submit,  at  the  next  convention,  the  draught  of  a  bill  providing  that  every  maker  of 
butter  or  cheese  be  in  possession  of  a  diploma  of  capacity."    (Carried  unanimously). 

Mr.  Bd.  A.  Barnard — I  beg  to  call  attention  once  more  to  my  proposal  last 
year,  at  "Waterloo,  (8th  resolution,  14th  Keport,  1895).  In  discharge  of  his  duty, 
our  Secretary  published  in  the  papers  a  note  which  remained  a  dead  letter.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  tangible  result,  the  prayer  must  be  repeated,  but,  this  time,  in  a 
direct  manner.  Every  body  agrees  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  daitying  has  been 
the  cork-jacket  owing  to  which  the  province  of  Quebec  has  been  enabled  to  cross 
securely  the  crisis  which  has  made  itself  felt  in  other  parts  so  severely.  Head  the 
speeches  from  the  throne ;  those  of  the  Ministers  and  leading  politicians,  the  I'eportfi 
of  our  financiers,  and  of  others,  and  if  you  still  have  any  doubts,  aftm-  reading 
these  you  will  no  longer  have  any.  Now,  we  shall  be  allowed  to  claim  for  the 
Dairymen's  Association  a  good  share  in  these  fortunate  results ;  doubtless  it  had  not 
been  in  a  position  to  act  eflSciently  were  it  not  for  the  liberal  grants  successivo 
ministries  have  made  to  it.  But  money  alone  could  never  have  ensured  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade,  nor  especially  the  improvement  of  our  products,  without  the  zeal, 
the  energy  of  the  members  of  the  association,  and  the  incessant  labor  they  have 
displayed  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  To-day,  the  society  stands  in  need,  more  than 
ever,  not  only  of  the  assistance  of  the  government,  but  still  more  of  the  general 
public.  Dairying,  as  well  as  other  trades,  is  menaced  with  a  crisis  ;  already, 
discouragement  has  glided  into  certain  districts  of  the  province  ;  and,  at  every  cost, 
we  must  protect,  Grentlemen,  our  position  so  gallantly  won.  There  are  peoples, 
ardent  and  brave,  who  find  it  more  difficult  to  defend  a  position  without  stirring  a 
foot,  than  to  carry  a  fortress  by  assault.  Such  is  partly  our  case,  contain  this 
difficult  situation,  the  Association  feels  more  than  ever  the  need  of  reckoning  in  it^ 
hosts  a  great  number  of  leading  spirits,  who  informed  by  the  association  of  the 
dangers  of  the  crisis,  will  at  every  opportunity  speak  a  useful  word  of  encourage 
ment,  give  satisfactory  explanation  when  requisite,  and  recommend  the  exercise  ol 
more  care,  perseverance,  and  economy.     Wherefore,  persuaded,  as  I  am,  that  iho 
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Daixymen'fl  Association  may  without  fear  appeal  to  all  well  inclined  people,  without 
distinction  of  origin  or  party,  I  beg  to  propose  the  following  resolution. 

Motion  in  favor  op  the  Association,  by  Mr.  Ed.  A.  Barnard. 

"  Proposed  by  Mr.  Ed.  A.  Barnard. 

Seeing  that  the  Dairymen's  Association  has  always  been,  from  its  origin  15 
years  ago,  among  the  most  active  pioneers  of  every  step  in  agricultural  progress, 

And  conmdering  the  importance  of  uniting,  as  in  a  sheaf,  all  the  best  friends  of 
agriculture  and  colonization,  by  means  of  the  dairy-industry  and  its  adjuncts. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  be  desired  to  write  to  all  the 
members  of  the  clergy  specially,  and  to  all  public  men,  without  distinction  of 
political  parties,  in  this  province,  and  solicit  each  one  individually  to  join  the 
Dairymen's  Association,  either  as  a  life  member,  or  as  an  ordinary  active  member. 

Mr.  J,  D,  Guay, — I  second  Mr.  Barnard's  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr,  E.  Castel  read 

Report  op  Dr.  Wyatt  Johnston, 

Bacteriologist  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Health. 

Montreal  November  20th,  1896. 
Mr.  E.  Castel, 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Que. 
Sir, 

I  have  made  a  bacteriologic  analysis  of  the  four  samples  of  cheese  sent  to 
me  by  M.  Bourbeau,  the  origin  of  which  I  knew  nothing  of  until  after  they  were 
analyzed.     The  samples  were  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Sample  No.  1  had  a  fetid,  repulsive  smell,  when  I  examined  it  in  the  labora- 
tory; the  other  three,  when  under  examination,  did  not  appear  to  differ  sensibly 
from  one  another  in  point  of  smell ;  but  my  sense  of  smell  is  not  powerful,  and  it  is 
probable  that  an  expert  would  have  delected  a  difference  where  I  could  find  none. 

All  these  samples  gave  an  acid  reaction.     This  was  weakest  in  No.   1,  and 

strongest  in  No.  3.     In  the  four  samples,  cultures  were  pretty  uniform  as  to  the 

numbers  of  bacteria,  though,  to  be  accurate,  there  were  a  few  more  in  Nos.  1  and 

3  than  in  the  other  two. 

These  bacteria  were  chiefly  bacilli  of  the  lactic  acid  fermentation.  *  There  were, 

relatively,  very  of  other  kinds,  except  here  and  there  isolated  micrococci  and  spots 
of  mould.  I  found  only  a  few  of  those  liquifiable  anoerobic  forms  that  characterize 
the  last  period  of  ripening,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  sample  No.  1,  wheiein  I 
found  a  few  bacteria  belongiiii^  to  the  group  ol  bacilli  called  '*  Proteus  "  organisms 
that  are  known  to  be  able  to  cause  diarrhoea. 
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It  18  clear  from  what  precedes  that,  in  the  sample  No.  1,  a  putrefaction  has 
been  set  up  that  is  not  natural  in  cheeses  of  the  kind  that  wei*e  sent  me.  There  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  sample  No.  3  any  other  living  bacteria  than  those  that  are 
found  in  the  samples  No.  2  and  No.  4. 

I  was  told  that  the  cheese  fVom  which  the  sample  No.  1  (N.  F.  B.)  was  taken 
was  selected  from  the  worst  lot ;  that  the  cheese  from  whioh  sample  No.  3  (E.  26) 
was  the  very  one  which  it  was  desired  to  test,  and  that  cheeses  No.  2  (P.  A.)  jand 
No.  4  were  only  cheeses  of  good  quality  sent  for  comparison  with  the  others. 

The  bad  flavor  that  was  complained  of  in  sample  No.  3  (K.  26)  does  not  arise 
from  its  containing,  alive,  bacteria  other  than  those  of  the  normal  fermentation, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  undergo  any  further  change.  The  fact,  that,  aa 
I  was  told,  this  cheese  emitted  a  stronger  smell  from  its  first  make,  than  at  present 
confirm  this  opinion. 

Besides,  this  opinion  agrees  perfectly  with  the  idea,  expressed  by  M.  Bourbeau, 
that  the  smell  is  due  to  the  vapor  proceeding  from  the  foul  water  used  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  manufacture  of  this  cheese.  This  would  be  explained  by  the  fiict  that 
at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  heat  killing  live  bacteria,  it  renders  more  powerful  the 
bad  smell  the  water  might  have  haii. 

The  bacteriologic  investigation  of  the  two  samples  of  water  sent  by  Mr.  Bour- 
beau show  that  this  water  was  bad.  It  contained,  in  each  sample,  from  8  to  10 
species  of  bacteria,  and  800  to  1,000  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimetre.  Among  the 
bacteria  that  were  developed  in  this  water,  I  found  thjS  lactic  acid  bacillus ;  but,  as 
this  species  is  often  met  with  in  surface  water,  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
its  presence. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        WTATT  JOHNSTON,  M.D. 

Bacteriologist  to  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 


(session  of  WEDNESDAT   evening,   DECEMBER  2nd). 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  election  presented  by  Mr.  J.  de  L.  TACHi,  secre- 
tary. 

The  foUpwing  names  were  proposed  and  accepted : 

Honorary  President :  L^ASBi  Montminy. 
President :  Mr   Milton  McDonald,  M.  P.  P. 
Vice-President:  Mr.  J.  C.  Chapais. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Mr.  Bmile  Castel,  St.  Hyacinthe. 
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•  DIEECTORS  : 

4 

DiST&iOT.  Names.  Besidbncb. 

Arthabaska MM.  D.  O.  Bourbeau Victoriaville. 

Beauce J.  db  L.  Tach^ Scott  Junction. 

Beauharnois Bobsbt  Ness Howick. 

Bedford C.  H.  Parmelee Waterloo. 

Charlevoix  et  Sagnenay.  ...  J.  D.  Quay Ghicoutimi. 

Chieoutimi Jos.  Girard,  M.P.  P St-&^d^on,  Lac  St-Jean. 

Gasp^ Alexis  Chicoine St-Marc. 

Ibervil'e L'ABBi  V.  Charest Sherbrooke. 

Joiiette Sam.  Chagnon St-Panl  rErmite. 

Kamoaraska. Frs.  Gaonon St-Benis  en  bas. 

Montmagny Gabriel  Dumont Ste-H^nMine. 

Montreal J.  A.  Yaillancourt St-Marc. 

Ottawa —  N.  F.  B^ard Montreal. 

Quebec Ed.  A.  Barnard L^Ange-Gardien,  Mtcy. 

Richelieu J.  L.  Lemire La  Bale  du  Febvre. 

Bimouski Charles  PR£F0NTAiNE..l8le-Yerte. 

St-Fran^ois J.  A.  Camirand ....Sherbrooke. 

St-Hyacinthe L.  T.  Brodeur Acton  Vale. 

Terrebonne.^.... L'abbIS  Cousineau Ste-Th^r^se. 

Trois-Bivi^res L'abb£  D.   GfeiN St-Justin. 

Mr,  Maedonaidy  the  president  elect,  in  taking  the  chair,  observed  that  he 
accepted  with  great  pleasure  the  honorable  position  offered  to  him.  He  would  have 
hesitated  to  accept  it,  were  it  not  that,  as  councillors,  men  of  such  experience  had 
been  annexed  to  his  office.  They  might  be  sure  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  those  devoted  men  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  position  he  now 
occupied.    (Applause). 

ADDEESS  OP  THB  REV.  ABBfi  MONTMINY, 

The  outgoing  president,  detained  at  homo  by  illness. — (Bead  by  M.  J.  C.  Chapais). 
Gentlemen, 

The  stranger  who,  before  reaching  the  place)  knows  nothing  about  the  town  in 
which  we  are  now  assembled,  must  think  that  its  pleasant,  prosperous,  smiling  look 
must  have  something  to  do  with  its  name  :  *'  Joiiette." 

Bat  for  us,  who  know  better,  this  name  has  an  entirely  different  signification. 
It  indeed  represents  in  our  ideas  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  our  territory,  but  it  is 
still  more  significant  to  us :  it  indicates  what  may  be  called  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
richest  rural  district  in  the  province,  and  more  especially  is  it  to  us  the  name  of  a 
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bronze  medals  and  money  prizes  to  the  fortunate  competitors.  In  looking  over  the 
report  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Henry,  the  secretary  of  these  competitions,  we  find  that 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  make  them  efficient,  such  as  the  appointment  of  expe- 
rienced judges,  the  impartial  selection  of  samples  for  competition,  and  the  chemical 
analysis  of  those  samples.  The  study  of  this  report  must  be  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  our  makers,  especially  to  our  inspectors  of  syndicates,  who  will  find  in  it  a  specifi- 
cation of  those  weak  points  that  have  to  be  contended  with  during  their  work  of 
inspection. 

For  his  part,  the  Dominion  Dairy-Commissioner,  knowing  that  many  of  oor 
creameries  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  enjoined,  at  the  request  of  our  association, 
M.  Damien  Leclair,  the  skilful  teacher  of  butt^-making,  at  the  Dairy-School,  to 
make  an  inspection  of  our  creameries  last  summer.  M.  Leclair  will  tell  us,  during 
this  convention,  how  necessary  this  inspection  was,  and  I  trust  the  butter-makers 
will  lay  to  heart  the  wise  advice  he  gave  them  during  his  visits,  as  well  as  the 
judicious  thoughts  he  emitted  touching  the  reforms  needed  in  the  care  of  our 
creameries  and  our  mode  of  making  first-rate  butter  for  exportation,  all  of  which 
he  will  narrate  to  us  here. 

Since  I  am  talking  about  what  has  been  done  by  the  fedeial  and  provincial 
Departments  of  Agriculture  for  the  improvement  of  our  butter  and  cheese,  I  will 
also  draw  your  attention  to  the  advice  given,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  by  M.  J.  C.  Chapais,  our  assistant-commissioner  of  dair^ng  whose 
services  to  our  association  every  one  knows  ;  as  to  the  making  of  export  butter  in 
winter  ;  advice  that  shows  how  possible  it  is  here  to  make  winter-butter  for  the  ex- 
port-trade, if  we  will  put  these  counsels  in  practice. 

I  will  now  advert  to  those  two  principal  operations  that  our  association  is  most 
anxious  about :  the  factory-syndicates  and  the  dairy-school.  Two  years  ago,  our 
association,  replying  to  the  wish  of  a  great  number  of  its  members  from  evezy 
corner  of  the  province,  organized  the  dairy-comitia^  that  is,  small  or  district  conven- 
tions. People  complained,  and  with  reason,  that  the  great  annual  convention  of 
the  society  did  not  always  bring  together ;  owing  to  the  great  distance  some  of  its 
members  had  to  travel  to  reach  it ;  more  than  a  relatively  limited  number  of  its 
members,  and  had  not,  therefore,  a  useful  effect  on  all  parts  of  the  province.  We 
attempted  to  obviate  this  incpnvenienee  by  means  of  these  comitia  and  succeeded, 
as  the  result  obtained  by  the  plan  fully  proves.  The  object  of  these  smaller  meetings 
was  to  increase  the  number  of  the  syndicates  and  to  establish  them  all  over  the  pro- 
vince, to  increase  the  membership  of  the  association,  by  interesting  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  farmers  in  its  work,  and  to  disseminate,  by  the  decentralization  of 
the  active  movements  of  the  association,  agricultural  information,  especially  as  to 
dairying,  throughout  the  whole  province.  As  the  result  of  nineteen  comiiia  held 
during  the  winter  of  1895,  the  number  of  syndicates  rose  that  year  from  28  to  o8, 
and  the  membership  of  the  association  from  1057  to  1451. 

At  the  Waterloo  meeting,  last  year,  the  following  resolution  passed  during  one 
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of  the  sessions  of  the  convention  unanimously  showed  bow  greatly  the  public  appre- 
ciate the  comitia.  "  Seeing  that  the  Dairymen^s  Association  rendered  last  year, 
and  may  go  on  rendering,  year  by  year,  great  service  to  the  agricultural  public  in 
general,  by  carefully  organizing  district  meetings,  in  which  expert  lecturers,  local 
as  well  as  from  other  places,  will  promote  the  most  pressing  interests  of  farmers, 
4ind  explain  the  means  most  likely  to  aid  their  prosperity. 

"  The  Association  trusts  that  these  district  comitia  will  in  future  be  organized 
in  H  regular  manner  by  the  directors  of  the  association,  and  that  they  be  desired  to 
secure  the  kind  concurrence  of  the  &:overnment  of  this  province,  of  the  clergy,  and, 
in  general,  of  all  friends  of  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  success  of  these 
comitia."  This,  and  the  success  obtained^  induced  us;  last  winter,  to  continue  the 
comitia.  Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  for  the  association,  funds  failing  it,  to 
accept  all  the  invitations  it  received,  and  it  could  only  hold  seven  comitia  instead  of 
nmeteen.  Now,  what  have  we  seen,  this  year  ?  The  number  of  syndicates  has 
fallen  to  2d  and  the  membership  of  the  association  to  874  1  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  these  comitia,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  become  a  necessity  considering 
the  apathy  shown  by  a  certain  part  of  our  farmers  towards  their  dearest  interests. 
I  trust  then  that,  next  winter,  our  body  will  be  in  a  position  to  recommence  the 
work  whence  such  good  effects  have  sprung. 

Never  have  the  existing  syndicates  received  more  particular  attention  from  the 
inspectors  than  this  year.  Although  the  association  was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose 
its  Inspector-General.  Mr.  Peter  Macfarlane,  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  butter-  and  cheese-making  was' so  useful  to  us,  1  must  say  that  it  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  repair  this  lost  by  engaging  the  services  of  M.  Elie  Bourbeau. 
M.  Bourbeau,  with  his  assistant,  M.  J.  A.  Plamondon,  an  old  hand,  visited,  last 
spring,  before  our  season  of  making  opened,  the  most  advanced  dairy  districts  of 
Ontario  They  took  this  trip,  under  the  orders  of  the  association,  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  all  the  information  they  could  in  making  dairy  products,  as  practised 
by  the  best  makers  in  Ontario,  and  they  brought  back  information  that  enabled 
them  to  render  more  efficient  than  ever  their  inspection  of  the  syndicates  this  year. 
M.  Bourbeau  has  not  only  paid  attention  to  the  work  of  our  local  inspectors  of 
syndicates,  but  he  has  also  attended  to  the  work  of  those  makers  who  intend  to 
present  themselves  as  candidates  for  inspectorships  next  year.  This  he  did  in 
accordance  with  a  decision  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  which  now  exacts  from  the 
candidates  for  inspectorships  that  they  make  their  application  for  that  position  a 
year  in  advance,  in  order  that  the  association  may,  through  its  Inspector-Greneral, 
assure  itself,  during  the  making  season,  of  their  competence  as  makers,  before 
admitting  them  to  following  the  courses  of  the  dairy-school,  there  to  pass  their 
examination  in  the  theory  of  the  art. 

Since  I  have  just  mentioned  the  dairy -school,  I  will  at  once  relate  to  you  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  it  this  year. 

Professor  Bobertson,  Dominion  Dairy-Commissioner,  who,  since  our  school  was 
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definitely  established  atSt.  Hyacinthe,  has  had  the  general  direction  of  it,  considering 
that  it  i8  now  so  fairly  settled  as  to  have  no  farther  need  of  his  services,  and  being 
over-burdened  with  work  elsewhere,  has  surrendered  hie  post.  We  therefor©  have 
had  to  provide  a  new  plan  of  direction,  and  our  executive  committee  thought  it  could 
not  do  better  than  confide  the  management  t9  the  members  of  the  board  of  manage- 
ment, coadjutors  of  Prof.  Robertson,  last  year.  From  managers  as  they  were, 
MM.  Milton  Macdonald,  J.  C.  Ohapais,  and  J.  de  L.  Taoh^  have  thus  become 
Directors  of  the  school,  representing,  each  one  respectively,  in  the  direction  :  the 
local  government,  the  Dominion  government,  and  the  association 

With  these  new  guides,  we  do  not  expect  to  have  too  much  reason  to  lament 
Prof.  Robertson's  resignation  ;  still,  it  was  highly  important  to  the  society,  since 
for  the  $1,000  we  paid  our  Director,  he  furnished  our  school,  from  the  funds  of  his 
department,  with  $4,000,  and  we  enjoyed,  in  addition,  the  gratuitous  services  ot 
his  assistant,  M.  Chapais,  to  give  lectures  to  the  pupils.  Fortunately,  the  Hen.  S. 
A.  Fisher,  who  seems  to  have  preserved  very  pleasant  recollections  of  his  relations 
with  the  association,  has  continued  to  us  the  gratuitous  services  of  M.  Chapais,  and 
has  granted  us  the  liberal  sum  of  $3,000.00  with  which  to  encountor  our  new 
position.  This,  with  the  sum  no  less  liberally  granted  by  the  Hon.  Louis  Beaubien, 
places  us  in  a  position  to  keep  up  our  school  ;  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
affords  education  free  ;  on  as  good  a  footing  as  last  year.  The  attendance  of  pu])ils 
last  winter,  fell  off  a  little.  From  312,  the  number  in  1895,  it  fell  to  276.  There  ai-e, 
two  reasons  for  this  decrease  :  the  first,  is  that  the  low  prices  of  last  se^ison 
discouraged  some  of  the  makers  in  the  small  factories,  who,  otherwise,  would  have 
attended  the  school  ;  the  second,  is  that  many  young  men,  who  wish  to  come,  were 
prevented  by  want  of  means  to  pay  for  their  board,  by  the  hard  time.  We  have 
reason  to  hope  that  this  cause  will  soon  cease,  as  the  price  of  dairy-goods  has 
materially  increased. 

It  would  be  a  sad  omission,  in  this  review,  not  to  mention  the  efficient  aid  that 
the  Association  has  received  from  the  Society  of  Dealers  in  Butter  and  Cheese,  of 
Montreal,  in  its  efforts  to  diminish  the  production  of  inferior  butter  and  cheese. 
Last  spring,  that  association  sent  out  a  circular  asking  cheese-makers  not  to  make 
any  "  Fodder-Cheese."  This  fall,  we  saw  them  putting  the  makers  on  their  guard 
against  the  same  thing.  And  still  later,  they  raised  their  voices  to  help  us  to  get  rid 
of  certain  troubles  we  met  with  last  season,  owing  to  the  use  of  bad  rennet,  of 
paraffined  paper  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  employment  of  green  wood  in  butter- 
boxes.  The  association  in  question  truly  merits  praise  for  its  zeal  in  showing  us  the 
dangers  that  threaten  us,  and  we  are  bound  to  show  them  that  we  are  grateful. 

That,  which  I  have  just  said  about  the  services  rendered  to  us,  last  season,  by  the 
Butter  and  Cheese  Society,  shows  the  vast  advantages  that  flow  from  a  spirit  of 
association.  The  proverb  that  says  :  "  Union  is  strength,"  is  always  true,  and  must 
always  be  put  into  application  when  the  object  is  to  do  good.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I,  speaking  for  the  last  time,  as  your  president  insist  on  the  necessity 
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that  ezistB,  for  as  who  are  interested  in  dairying,  to  unite  more  and  more  in  as  great 
a  body  as  possible  to  promote  the  interests  of  oar  industry.  Last  year,  there  were 
1,774  factories  in  the  province  ;  in  each  factory,  there  is  a  maker,  and  at  least  one 
assistant,  who  generally  is  an  apprentice.  Well  1  There  are  3,548  persons  who  are 
directly  interested  in  belonging  to  our  association.  Moreover,  in  the  1,774  factories, 
at  least  one-third  of  the  proprietors  are  not  the  makers  who  manage  the  concern  ; 
that  is,  there  are  591  persons  who,  if  they  knew  their  own  interests,  would  belong 
to  our  body.  Add,  again  to  these,  a  subscription  from  each  Farmers'  Club,  in  the 
province,  to  enable  the  Club  to  have  the  reports  of  our  association  in  its  library  ; 
reports  that  are  full  of  information  interesting  and  useful  to  all  farmers  ;  and  you 
have  another  600  members  of  the  association. 

Still  more ;  in  the  trades  that  supply  the  furnishings  of  the  factories,  among 
the  commercial  travellers  that  buy  the  dairy-products  in  the  country,  among  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  those  goods,  among  the  agricultural  missioners,  the  lecturers, 
and  many  others  who,  under  various  titles,  have  an  interest  in  gaining  information 
on  the  subject  of  dairying,  you  may  easily  find  400  more  persons  who  ought  to 
belong  to  our  body :  all  these  sums  united  would  give  us  a  grand  total  of  5,089 
members.  What  a  power  for  good  would  our  association  possess,  and  what  great 
thing  could  it  do,  had  it  such  a  membership  1  And  yet,  gontlemen,  this  dream  of 
the  moment  might  easily  ^'  come  true  "  in  a  near  future,  if  all  those  who  are,  in 
any  way,  connected  with  dairying,  thoroughly  appreciated  all  the  resources  that 
the  spirit  of  association  olSers  them. 

And  then,  when  once  they  had  entered  our  body,  all  would  understand  the 
importance  of  supporting  the  views  of  the  directors.  The  factory  syndicates  would 
soon  stretchout  their  net  over  the  whole  province,  and  a  non- syndicated  fkctoiy 
would  be,  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  existence,  contemned  and  compelled  to  enrol  itself 
in  a  syndicate  or  to  vanish.  We  should  not  see,  that  which  we  had  to  deplore  this 
year,  the  number  of  syndicates  falling  off,  just  at  the  time  when  a  sister-association, 
in  Ontario,  thought  fit  to  establish  a  syndicate  among  her  people,  struck,  we  may 
suppose,  though  not  avowedly,  with  the  efficiency  of  these  institutions  in  this  pro- 
vince. Not  a  single  apprentice  ought  to  dream  of  becoming  a  master- workman, 
without  having  passed  through  our  dairy-school. 

To  work  then,  dear  friends ;  enrol  yourselves  in  the  membership  of  our  associa- 
tion, all  you  who  desire  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  advantages  from  our  well 
managed,  weU  carried  out  system  of  dairying.  Organize  yourselves  everywhere 
into  syndicates.  Insist  that  every  one  of  your  makers  shall  have  the  experience 
gained  by  a  regular  course  followed  at  the  dairy-school,  before  you  engage  him. 
It  we  get  to  this  point,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  golden  age  of  dairying. 

I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  long,  but,  before  concluding,  I  have  one  more 
point  to  touch  upon.  The  exceptionally  bad  weather  of  the  past  fall  will  easily 
make  you  feel  why  I  wish  to  spei^  about  our  roads.  To  say  that  they  were 
frightful  all  the  autumn,  does  not  sufficiently  express  my  thoughts.    And  yet,  there 
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are  places,  rare  indeed,  too  rare,  alas  !  where  the  wet  fall  has  Dot  mined  the  roads. 
It  is  in  those  places  that  the  road-machine  was  used  last  summer.  It  is  a  good 
opportunity  ;  now  that  the  carters  of  milk  have  still  fresh  in  their  memory  all  the 
misery  that  they  etidured,  in  autumn,  on  account  of  the  bad  roads  ;  to  stride  to 
recruit  members  for  the  Qood  Boads  Association.  How  sad  is  the  apathy  manifested 
by  our  farmers  towards  the  state  of  the  roads !  Must  we  confess,  to  convince  a  large 
part  of  even  our  most  intelligent  farmers,  that  bad  roads  are,  in  many  places,  one  of 
the  worst  causes  of  our  slight  progress  in  agriculture  ?  I  trust  we  shall  not  have  to 
suffer  the  shame  that  such  an  avowal  brings  with  it.  Bouse  we  then  from  our 
stupor,  beloved  friends ;  let  us  join  together  to  improve  our  roads,  as  we  have 
improved  our  dairy-practice,  our  Farmers'  Clubs.  Let  us  emerge  from  the  rut ;  the 
word  is  full  of  actual  significance  ;  in  which,  painfully  jolting  about,  rolls  the  car 
of  our  agriculture,  on  which,  however,  are  borne  the  fortunes  of  our  country, 
fortunes  that,  like  everything  that  reaches  us  over  bad  roads,  will  reach  us  much 
after  they  are  due,  unless  we  smooth e  the  road  alon^^  which  they  travels. 

Despair  not  ;  on  the  contrary,  be  bold  ;  for  my  part,  after  that  which  I  have 
seen,  I  am  sure  that,  before  long,  we  shall  succeed,  more  from  conviction  than  by 
legal  compulsion,  in  having  roads  that  are,  in  reality,  '^The  Queen's  Highway." 

Last  snmmer,  Monsieur  Beaubien,  by  a  fortunate  inspiration,  offered  to  lend  the 
road-machines  to  any  municipalities  that  asked  for  them.  The  results  were  truly 
marvellous  ;  our  farmers,  who  saw  them  at  work,  frankly  confessed  that,  with 
them,  it  was  possible,  even  easy,  to  keep  roads  in  first  rate  order.  Several  munici- 
palities have  determined  to  buy  one.  We  must  congratulate  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  at  having  inaugurated  a  Department  of  Boads,  and,  should  any  one 
dare  to  deny  the  utility  of  such  innovations,  we  would  condemn  him  to  sojourn  in 
the*countr}',  during  the  autumn,  under  bonds  to  take,  three  times  a  week,  a  romantic 
etroU  of  ten  miles  by  moon*light. 

I  will  not,  however,  conclude  my  address  by  leaving  you  in  the  rut  ;  in  other 
ways,  you  are  in  a  good  road,  especially  as  regards  dairying.  I  return  to  you, 
hoping,  with  all  my  heart,  that  this  new  halting-place  you  are  about  to  gain,  during 
this  present  oonrention,  may  lead  you  to  the  goal  you  are  seeking  to  gain  and  which 
I^pray  Providence  you  may  attain — success. 


BEADING  OF  THE  ADDBESS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  JOLIETTE 

To   THE   DaIRTMBN'S   ASSOCIATION. 

2o  the  President  and  the  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  province 

of  Q^eheCn 
Sir, 

The  town  of  Joliette  is  in 'high  spirits  to-day,  and  it  is  with  all  my  heart  that, 
in  its  name,  I  bid  your  Association  moat  heartily  welcome. 
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For  US,  it  18  indeed  an  honor  to  receive  the  visit  of  the  membi-es  of  your  Asso- 
dation,  and  of  the  distinguished  men  who  closely  follow  the  progress  it  is  making. 

When  we  find  that  all  these  great  personages  are  here,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  our  Attle  town,  but  also  to  instruct  us  in  the  management  of  a  domestic 
industry,  we  may  well  ask  how  comes  it  that  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  our 
affairs. 

The  whole  secret  lies  in  this  :  we  are,  like  you,  Canadians,  and  it  is  your 
desire  that,  great  and  small,  all  shall  march  together,  hand  in  hand,  along  the  road 
of  progress  extolled  by  your  Association  ;  for  this  will  ensure  to  Canada  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  the  nations. 

By  selecting  Joliette  as  the  place  of  your  meeting,  in  1896,  you  felt  that  it  was 
the  centre  of  a  great  productive  district. 

We  hope  that  your  efforts  to  propagate  and  develop  dairying,  in  this  part  of 
the  county,  will  receive,  on  the  part  of  our  farmers,  all  the  attention  that  they 
merit  and  that  you  have  a  right  to  expect.  Far  from  having  sown  on  an  ungrate- 
ful soil,  you  will  find  here,  we  feel  sure,  as  many  skilled  farmers  as  you  can 
wish  for. 

Our  little  town  will  do,  in  that  line,  all  that  shall  be  assigned  to  it  to  perform 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  this  national  and  patriotic  work. 

Be  welcome  then,  all  of  you,  to  our  home. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  offer  you  a  more  fitting  hall  for  your  convention 
than  this. 

Such  as  it  is,  we  pray  you  to  make  yourselves  at  ease  in  it. 

Make  yourselves  at  home,  and  do  just  as  you  like;  command,  and  we  will 
obey.  The  Mayor  lays  aside  his  power  to  entrust  it  to  your  hands  ;  it  is  the  best  ser- 
vice he  can  render  to  his  constituents  to  place  their  interests  under  the  protection 
of  the  chief  of  those  generous  men,  who  devote  themselves  to  promote  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  our  youthful  and  splendid  country — Canada. 

Joliette,  December  2nd,  1896. 

BEADING  OF  THE  ADDEESS  OF  THE  AGEICULTUEAL  SOCIETIES. 
To  THE  Dairymen's  Association. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  province 

of  Quebec. 
<jrentlemeny 

I  am  especially  happy  in  joining  the  Mayor  of  this  town  in  wishing  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  numerous  agricultural  societies  represented  at  your  important  con- 
vention, the  most  sincere  and  sympathetic  welcome  at  the  commencement  of  your 
most  interesting  labors. 

We  are  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  honour  you  have  done  us  and  with  the  del 
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cate  attention  you  have  manifested,  in  inviting  us  to  listen  to  your  sdentific,  your 
patriotic  debates.  And  we,  the  members  of  different  agricultural  societies,  have 
hastened  hither  fVom  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  cannot  but  esteem  oarselTe& 
fortunate  to  be  revivified  and,  so  to  speak,  tempered  anew  (retremp^s,/in  the  love  of 
agriculture  so  dear  to  us,  when  we  see  the  example  set  us  by  such  distinguished 
models,  and  accompanied  by  so  much  dignified  lucidity. 

Your  convention  meeting  here  is  very  complimentary  to  us,  and  the  more  so 
since  it  is  composed  of  eminent  members  of  an  association  that  has  already  done  so 
much  good,  not  alone  to  the  farmers,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  sing  the  praises  of  your  association  ;  that  would  be  to 
write  one  of  the  most  useful,  one  of  the  glowing  of  the  pages  of  the  history  of  our 
province  for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  the  histoiy  of  the  greatest  and  most  durable 
progress  that  has  been  accomplished  in  our  agriculture,  the  progress  of  dairying. 

In  this  work,  all  well  disposed  minds,  all  true  friends  of  our  country  have 
taken  a  large  share  ;  in  your  operations,  so  truly  Canadian,  members  of  the  clergy 
as  well  as  statesmen  have  borne  their  part ;  men  of  the  liberal  professions,  of 
finance,  of  trade,  as  well  as  distinguished  agi*onomes  and  enterprising  farmers ;  yes, 
all,  without  distinction  of  race,  origin,  or  religion,  have  repressed  their  political  tastes 
and  preferences,  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  common  friend  of  all  ranks,  of  the 
great  purveyor  of  the  people's  food,  of  the  immense  class  of  farmers,  to  which  we, 
with  legitimate  pride,  boast  that  we  belong. 

Your  presence  among  us  is  a  powerful  encouragement ;  your  exertions  will  be 
to  us  an  important  assistance,  and,  though  it  is  thanking  you  in  advance,  we  beg  to 
assure  you.  Gentlemen,  that  our  minds  are  quite  made  up  to  profit  by  your  useful 
instruction,  to  follow  your  wise  advice,  and  to  strive  to  follow  your  patriotic 
example. 

Welcome  1  then,  among  us,  Mr.  President,  and  you  his  earnest  fellow  laborers  ^ 
welcome!  to  this  hall  and  to  our  town,  where,  we  are  sure  your  visit  will  be- 
productive  of  great  benefits  to  all. 

J.  B.  A.  RICHABD, 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  No  1  of  the  County  of  Joliette, 


BSPLT   TO  THE  ADDRESSES,  BT    THE   PRESIDENT,  Mr.  MaGDONALD. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Grcntlemen, 

In  my  own  name,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues,  I  accept  the  welcome^ 
that,  in  the  name  of  the  town  of  Joliette  and  of  the  agricultural  societies,  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  bid  us.  We  knew  very  well  what  a  kind  reception  awaited  us- 
when  we  accepted,  at  the  instance  of  your  member,  your  invitation  to  hold  our  con- 
vention this  year  at  Joliette.    I  can  honestly  say  that  never  have  we  been  received 
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into  a  bolter  arranged  hall,  so  well  filled,  and  so  embellished  moreover  by  those 
charming  nosegajs  represented  here  this  evening  by  the  ladies  of  your  town.  The 
Jolietto  convention  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Daiiymen's  Association 
•of  the  province  of  Quebec.  Joliette  may  congratulate  itself  on  one  thing:  this  is 
the  first  time  that  one  of  our  conventions  has  had  the  honor  to  see  present,  on  the 
same  occasion,  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  province  of  Quebec. 

You  mentioned,  just  now,  the  labors  of  our  Association  ;  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  that  your  words  of  welcome  will  be  a  powerful  encouragement  to  us  ; 
be  sure  that  all  our  efforts  will  tend  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and 
particularly  of  dairying,  throughout  our  whole  province.  , 

Now,  I  give  place  to  the  Hon.  Louis  Beaubien,  who  will,  T  hope,  favor  us  with 
a  few  words. 

Address  of  the  Hon.  Ls.  Beaubien. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Grentlemen, 

I  am  fortunate,  indeed,  at  being  able  to  say :  Ladies,  for  until  the  ladies  began 
to  attend  these  lectures  there  was  but  little  hope  for  agriculture. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  I  confess 
that,  if  I  have  ever  entertained  a  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  something  for  the  be- 
nefit of  agriculture,  it  is  when  I  see,  as  my  supports,  the  compact  and  valiant  battal- 
ions of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.     (Cheers.) 

I  congratulate  you,  Monsieur  Macdonald,  at  having  been  selected  to  lead  those 
troops.  When  I  have  needed  strong  and  brave  warriors  at  my  back,  when  I 
needed  support,  it  was  to  you,  as  you  well  know,  that  I  turned  in  those  moments 
of  peril.  I  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  you  as  the  representative  of  agriculture 
in  parliament,  and  when  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  you,  you  never  failed  me.  You 
have  invariably  been  ready  and  anxious  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

There,  Gentlemen,  is  the  President  you  deserve  to  have  at  your  nead,  and  I  feel 
sure  that,  under  his  leading,  you  will  advance,  as  in  the  past,  along  the  road  of 
progress  ;  for,  progress  is  what  we  need  ;  our  agricultural  instruction  must  be  deve- 
loped by  every  possible  means  ;  success  is  what  we  farmers  aim  at.  is  what  we  must 
ensure.  And  for  that  we  need  perseverance,  work,  what  the  English  call :  Industry, 
i.  e.  the  spirit  of  initiative  that,  not  satisfied  with  inspecting  and  then  imitating 
the  successful  work  of  his  neighbor,  starts  in  front,  and,  of  his  own  motion,  breaks 
out  the  road  in  his  turn.    (Cheers.) 

At  these  meetings,  particularly  during  the  last  three  years,  I  have  remarked, 
with  pleasure,  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy.  Oh  !  The  kindness 
and  aid  we  have  met  with  in  their  ranks !  Gentlemen,  the  clergy  are  every  at  the 
front ;  when  the  formation  of  the  country  was  in  question,  when  men  were  what 
was  needed,  the  clergy  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  We  have 
seen  them  educate  the  men  who  have  always  defended  our  rights,  build  the  schools,* 
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the  colleges,  the  universities,  and  if,  to-day,  we  can  say  with  truth  that  we  occupy 
an  enviable  rank  in  high  scholarship  and  intellectual  progress,  it  is  to  the  clei^y 
that  all  these  things  are  due.  They  have  alwa3r8  worked  for  the  success  of  the 
country,  for  success,  as  regards  the  people,  is  concurrent  progress,  both  intellectual 
and  material,  it  is  progress  in  agriculture. 

Here  have  come,  to  labor  in  the  noble  cause  of  agriculture,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy ;  they  take  the  son  of  the  farmer  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  on- 
wards towards  the  resurrection  of  agriculture,  as  they  once  led  ourselves,  we  who 
can  deal  with  a  few  sentences,  and  who,  in  consequence,  ai^  regarded,  falsely  perhaps, 
as  being  in  some  degree  educated  men. 

It  is  to  P^re  Lacasse  that  is  entrusted  the  special  discharge  of  this  duty  :  to 
enrol  tlie  sons  of  the  farmer  in  the  ranks  of  the  schools  of  agriculture. 

We  have  learned  Bishops  ;  we  have  men  of  letters ;  orators  of  the  first  rank  j 
now,  we  need  farmers  of  the  highest  class  (Cheers),  and  then  prosperity  will  reign 
everywhere  j  it  will  spread  itself  abroad  over  our  country  parts,  as  the  beneficent 
fire  spread  itself  over  the  prairie. 

I  hope,  with  the  aid  of  these  worthy  priests,  we  shall  succeed  in  inducing  our 
people  to  feel  the  need  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  in  sending  them  forth 
upon  a  yet  untrodden  road.  I  am  rejoiced,  indeed,  to  see  these  pious  workmen— 
if  they  will  allow  the  use  of  that  term— who  have  forged  our  intellectual  progress, 
and  whom  you  now  see  putting  their  hands  to  the  plough.  For,  after  all,  we  are 
here  as  farmers,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  them  present  here,  encouraging  us  with 
their  counsels  in  this  road  as  they  once  guided  us  in  the  other. 

Progress  in  farming  we  as  much  need,  as  we  needed  it  in  other  branches.  Our 
farmers  have  to  learn  how  to  succeed  on  their  land,  as  our  advocates,  our  preach- 
ers, one  notaries,  our  politicians  have  succeeded,  each  in  his  own  sphere.  This  is 
what  we  want,  and  we  shall  have  it,  if  the  Dairymen's  Association  continues  to 
prosper  as  it  has  prospered  in  the  past.  (Cheers). 

I  see  here  a  man  who  must  have  rather  violated  the  rules  of  his  order  in  com- 
ing hither  this  evening  ;  Dom  Antoine,  I  mean.  Abbot  of  la  Trappe  at  Oka.  I  trust 
he  will  be  asked  to  speak;  since  it  seems  that  the  greatest  privation  imposed  upon 
the  disciples  of  this  order,  by  the  founder,  was  to  close  their  lips ;  and  the  better  to 
ensure  silence,  he  enjoined  them  to  work.  Worked,  they  have,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  as  in  France,  and  everywhere  else  where  they  have  a  monastery.  It  is  these 
illustrious  workmen  who,  under  the  French  government,  have  in  Algeria  the  finest 
farm  in  the  whole  world ;  they  grow  vines  there  by  the  hundred  of  acres. 

These  good  Fathers,  now  established  here  in  Canada,  will  travel  onwards  with 
us  to  the  conquest  of  agricultural  progress.  And  now  that  the  country  is 
everywhere  covered  with  institutions  that  supply  men  fitted  to  direct  our  efforts, 
every  parish  must  need  prosper,  every  farmer  must  be  king  over  his  own  domain, 
without  being  indebted  to  any  one  whatsjcver  :  and  that,  because  he  is  industrious. 
(Cheei  s). 
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I  have  brought  very  little  luggage  with  me.  Leaving  Quebec  at  one  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  I  reach  this  place  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  am  at  once  asked  |to  ad- 
dress you  I  Can  any  one  marvel,  then,  if  my  remarks  lack  cohesion  ?  But  one  part 
of  my  luggage,  a  part  that  I  always  carry  to  these  meetings  with  pleasure  is  :  good 
will.  Counting  on  those  who  know  more  than  I  know,  I  try  to  remember  their 
counsels.  This  is  what  you,  too,  you  farmers  must  do.  If  you  wish  to  improve  your 
position,  begin  by  saying  to  yourselves  :  I  know  nothing.  You  know  the  parable  of 
the  publican  who  remained  in  the  background,  at  the  door  of  the  Temple,  beating 
upon  his  breast  in  humble  penitence  -,  it  was  he  that  went  out  justified.  If  you  can 
say  that  you  know  nothing,  you  already  know  a  good  deal ;  but  man  has  never 
done  learning,  as  he  has  never  done  working ;  he  must  still  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  (Cheers).  The  Creator  himself  has  not  exempted  himself  from 
the  law  of  labor.  Let  us  then  work  for  our  instruction,  for  our  families,  for  the 
country.  Work  is  a  punishment,  and  he  who  cannot  submit  to  merit edi^umshment 
will  be  wretched  all  his  life  long. 

I  know  rich  people,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  except  s'ennuyer.  (1)  They  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  having  a  daily  task  to  do. 

,  There  are  various  ways  of  gaining  instruction.  Some  are  satisfied  with  watch- 
ing those  who  do  their  work  better  than  they  themselves.  Others  leave  their  work 
to  attend  meetings  like  this.  I  am  pleased  to  give  this  testimony  :  ^people  are  try- 
ing to  learn  ;  there  are  Farmers'  Clubs  almost  everywhere,  and  the  Journal  d' Agri- 
culture now  reckons  up  itB  fifty-three  thousand  subscribers. 

People  there  must  be  inclined  to  gather  information. 

I  remarked  to  myself,  and  told  my  lecturers  :  if  we  lay  before  the  rural  population 
ideas  that  they  can  not  immediately  grasp,  that  will  not  be  beginning^at  the  be- 
ginning. But  we  must  go  in  company  with  the  experience  of  farmers  who*|have 
been  successful  in  this  country,  and  begin  by  advising  them  to  practise^a  few  things 
at  a  time.  Some  there  will  be  who  will  say  to  you :  ^'  You  do  not  know  enough  to 
teach ;  you  go  through  the  country,  repeating  always  the  same  things.  "  True,  we 
always  repeat  the  same  thing,  and  we  shall  still  keep  on  repeating  them  for  years, 
until  the  country  becomes  prosperous,  until  a  good  beginning  has  everywhere  been 
made. 

How  many  are  there  who  know  the  commandments  of  the  Almighty  and  of 
the  Churchy  and  yet  are  obliged  to  go  to  confession,  because  they  do  not  obey 
them.  They  know  them  perfectly,  but  they  do  not  practise  that  they  know.  So, 
we  must  spread  abroad  our  instruction,  repeat  our  lessons  over  and  over  again,  in 
order  to  impress  them  deeply  in  the  mind  of  our  farmers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  you  here  an  agricultural  coui*se  of  instruction  ;  you  have 
men  here  who  could  do  that  better  than  I.  I  can  impart  to  you  all  my  knowledge, 
all  my  experience,  in  one  simple  phrase  :  ''  You,  who  follow  dairying,  ought  to  be 

(  h  Untranslatable  to  weary  oneself.^A.  R.  J.  F. 
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graziers  rather  thuxk  farmers  You  must  attend  above  all  to  jour  pastures,  for  now- 
adays they  will  pay  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  farm.  How  many  of  yoa,  in 
this  country,  take  the  trouble  to  seed-down  your  pastures  ?  And,  even  if  it  is  done, 
the  seeding  is  done  with  some  plant  that  does  not  last,  like  red*clover.  Our  pastu- 
res are  not  good  enough  ;  if  we  wished,  we  could  have  permanent  pastures,  such  as 
there  are  in  other  countries  ;  we  might  have  excellent  pastures,  and  we  need  them. 
Stones  and  weeds  must  be  cleared  off  the  pastures,  and  either  ashes,  dung,  or  arti- 
ficial manures  must  be  spread  on  them.  In  most  cases,  the  grass  is  allowed  to 
grow,  or  not,  as  it  likes;  weeds  take  possession  of  the  land,  they  are  allowed  to 
grow,  and  that  is  a  pasture  !  1 1  Nevertheless,  the  pastures  are  the  principal  fields 
on  a  farm :  the  returns  from  them  are  the  greatest  and  the  outgoings  the  least. 

But,  when  the  pastures  are  no  longer  good,  if  the  sun  scorches  them,  if  the 
droughts  wither  them,  then  come  in  the  fodder-ciops  to  replace  the  grass  year 
cattle  no  longer  find  there  You  must  have  green  fodder  for  your  cows  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  shrink  in  their  milk ;  for  you  know,  by  experience,  how  hard  it  is 
to  bring  back  cows  to  their  previous  state,  when  once  their  yield  has  begun  to  fall 
off. 

And  green-fodder  is  needed  as  much  in  winter  as  in  summer,  whether  you  use 
the  chaff-cutter  or  not.    Now,  roots  should  be  in  use  ;  you  must  sow  roots. 

We  cannot  conceal  fVom  ourselves  that  winter  dairying  has  been  greatly  deve- 
loped here.  Mr.  D.  M.  Macpherson  has,  in  hts  own  hands,  and  at  work  this  winter, 
no  less  than  twelve  creameries  ;  and  I  believe  we  have  in  this  province  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  that  will  work  throughout  the  winter. 

And  here  I  must  pause  a  while  to  congratulate  this  flourishing  town  on  not 
having  abandoned  the  campaign,  but  on  keeping  up  both  cheeseries  and  creameries  in 
their  town.  There  is  a  proprietor  here  of  a  cheesery,  that  he  is  about  to  transform 
into  a  creamery. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  you  about  one  or  two  matters  to  which  I 
would  draw  your  attention  ;  one  is  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  factories  in 
the  same  parish.  There  are  some  parishes  in  which  there  are  a  dozen  cheeseries, 
through  two  or  three  would  do  the  work.  These  small  factories  cannot  poseibly 
get  enough  milk  sent  to  them  to  enable  them  to  turn  out  good  products. 

Another  obstacle  is  bad  roads.  I  am  at  work  over  this  question,  and  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  devibc  a  plan  by  which  the  province  will  be  supplied  with  good 
roads.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  my  idea  adopted  ;  I  was  told  :  you 
are  going  to  spend  great  sums  of  money.  I  replied  :  Let  us  start  with  a  small 
outlay.  It  took  me  three  years  to  get  it.  At  last,  I  succeeded,  and  I  said  to  the 
House :  There,  that  is  the  amount  I  ask  for.  Can  you  fancy  the  reproach  that 
was  cast  in  my  teeth  ?  It  was  this :  You  ask  for  four  thousand  dollars ;  it  is  not 
enoagh ;  you  must  have  two  hundred  thousand.    Such  was  my  success ! 

I  saw,  I  will  not  say  in  what  parish,  but  I  saw  some  of  the  finest  possible 
land  there  that  can  be  imagined,  the  soil  was  the  acme  of  fertility.    Good  land. 
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bad  roads ;  good  roads,  bad  land. .  It  is  thus  that  the  Almighty  has  arranged  things 
{laughter) ;  it  is  in  such  spots  that  a  few  drops  of  sweat  must  still  fall,  to  expiate 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  his  spouse. 

To  repair  their  fault,  let  us  repair  the  roads.  I  saw  there  the  most  atrocious 
roads,  in  August  too.  I  told  the  wealthy  farmers  of  the  place  (there  are  no  poor 
there),  I  told  them  :  You  are  so  rich  ;  tell  me  why  your  roads  are  in  such  a  state  ? 
Tlhey  answered :  Impossible  to  convince  the  municipality ;  the  people  prefer  this 
wretched  state  of  things  to  troubling  themselves  about  such  trifles  as  roads. 

It  is  this  that  plays  the  very  mischief  with  the  dairy-trade. 

I  shall  ask  the  representatives  of  the  municipalities  to  apply  to  me.  The  govern- 
ment places,  at  the  service  of  the  public,  machines  to  mend  these  roads,  and,  with 
them,  a  mile  of  road  can  easily  be  repaired  each  day.  This,  that  I  am  telling  you,  is 
no  novelty  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  But  haste  must  be  made  to  imitate  the  good 
example  we  see  elsewhere.  With  these  machines,  the  roads  are  slightly  rounded,  and 
ditches  are  made.  This  is  already  a  great  step  in  advance;  but,  if  you  want  still 
better  roads,  the  government  will  lend  you  machines  called  "  stone-crushers. '*  Each 
municipality  can  have  one  of  these  for  a  month  at  least ;  and  this  system  is  extend- 
ing, because  the  need  of  it  is  pressing,  and  a  good  disposition  to  make  use  of  it  is 
already  manifest. 

Good  roads,  then,  that  is  the  way  to  get  rid  of  too  many  factories.  The  better 
the  roads  of  a  parish,  the  fewer  will  be  those  small  factories  that  are  the  ruin  of  the 
trade.  I  trust  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  these  offers,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Ontario  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  municipalities  will  be  served  each  in  its  turn :  first  come,  first  served. 
Already  a  good  many  names  are  inscribed. 

Another  question,  about  which  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  is  the  com- 
bining of  the  Farmer's  Clubs  with  the  County  Agricultural  Societies.  The  Society 
regards  the  wants  of  the  public  in  general.  Now,  in  this  amalgamation  of  the 
Clube  with  the  Societies,  there  is  a  little  dodge  (true) ;  a  trick  played  upon  me  by 
my  friend,  M.  Fariseau  ;  for,  by  this  amalgamation,  he  made  me  pay  each  county 
$200.00  a  year  extra  I  1  allowed  him  to  get  this  sum  out  of  me  with  equanimity. 
So  the  County  of  Chambly  gets  two  hundred  dollars  more  than  it  used  to  get  under 
the  old  system. 

The  Kev.  Father  Lacasse  is  about  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
schools,  pressing  you  to  send  your  children  to  them.  I  will  not  say  that  I  have 
improved  them,  but  I  will  say  that  they  are  just  what  our  people  need.  They  are 
inspected  every  three  months,  and  I  must  say  that  the  last  inspection  gave  us  per- 
fect satisfaction.  There  is  one  not  for  from  here,  built  at  a  great  expense  ;  another  is 
at  Oka,  a  third  at  Ste-Anne  Lapocati^re,  and  a  fourth  at  Compton ;  none  of  them  is 
short  of  pupils. 

There  are  now  86  pupils  in  our  agricultural  schools,  while  four  years  ago 
there  were  hardly  twelve  or  fifteen. 
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I  know  that  you  will  say  :  "  We  cannot  afiord  to  pay  for  oar  children."  What 
have  you  done  for  that  small  scholar  whom  you  have  clad  in  a  fine  frock-coat  with 
white  cording  ?  Oh  !  you  want  him  to  be  a  doctor,  or  worse,  an  advocate,  and  jou 
send  him  to  college.  He  costs  you  there  $100,  $125,  or  $150  a  year^  withoat 
reckoning  what  he  has  spent  upon  his  trips  in  the  holidays.  And  what  has  h& 
done  ?  Sometimes  he  turns  out  to  be  an  inferior  advocate  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  he 
has  not  gained  much.  Take  the  generality  of  cases ;  you  are  much  better  off,  aod 
your  sons  will  bo  much  better  off  as  farmers  than  the  majority  of  these  abortive 
advocates,  for  neither  you  nor  they  will  ever  feel  the  want  of  bread.  Only  yesterday, 
I  saw  an  advocate  who  had  nothing  to  eat ;  he  asked  me  for  a  place,  saying :  "  The 
profession  no  longer  pays  one."  "  There,  that  is  what  you  noiay  expect  will  be  the 
fate  of  those  on  whom  you  have  expended  so  much  money. 

Oh !  Spend  your  money  rather  for  the  good  farmer  whom  you  are  going  to 
have  on  your  farm  to  continue  the  good  traditions  of  your  family.  Don't  say  that 
he  will  be  *•  all  right,"  that  he  doesn't  want  any  schooling.  Was  that  the  style 
of  argument  you  used  when  you  sent  your  lad  to  Qpllege  ?  Did  you  say  to  yourself 
Be  needs  no  teaching ;  he'll  watch  the  other  advocates  and  imitate  them  ?  Bemem- 
ber  that  our  profession  of  farming  is  as  noble  as  any  of  the  others,  so  called  liberal, 
where  there  is  so  much  destitution,  without  reckoning  those  who  have  plunged  into 
the  sea  of  politics. 

Do  not  imagine  that  we  only  teach  theory  to  our  pupils.  We  teach  them  prac- 
tical agriculture  as  well,  so  that  they  may  help  their  fathers  when  they  return 
home.  But,  say  you  :  You  charge  $7.00  a  month  !  That  is  true,  but  in  each  school 
there  is  a  certain  number  of  scholarships,  and  every  lad  that  goes  there  may  say  to 
himself:  If  I  am  steady  and  industrious,  my  father  will  have  nothing  to  pay  for  my 
schooling. 

I  am  anxious  to  explain  these  things  to  you,  because  we  have  begun  a  crusade 
in  this  direction  ;  we  have  opened  the  schools,  and  they  must  be  filled  with  pupils. 

In  Ontario,  the  College  at  Guelph  has  125  students.  We  have  85  pupils.  We 
want  more. 

We  have  four  schools,  reckoning  the  English  school  at  Compton.  The  school 
at  Assomption  is  thoroughly  well  fitted  up  and  stocked  ;  the  reports  received  this 
week  have  given  us  perfect  satisfaction. 

There  is  the  school  at  Oka,  which  is  a  school  that  aims  at  teaching  everything 
connected  with  agriculture :  general  cultivation,  dairying,  breeding,  forestry  and 
orcharding,  the  butchers'  trade,  making  preserves.  Your  son  may  select  any  branch 
he  pleases  out  of  all  these,  according  to  his  taste. 

The  inspection  of  creameries  and  cheeseries  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Doubt- 
less our  system  errs  in  more  than  one  point,  but  one  of  its  chief  defects  is  that  the 
reception,  or  non-acceptance,  of  milk  at  factories  is  not  sufficiently  strict.  It  but  too 
frequently  happens  that  milk  that  should  be  reiected  is  accepted  on  an  account  of 
competition  with  other  factories.    This  must  be  changed  entirely.     A  factory,  at 
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sends  inferior  goods  to  market,  greatly  injures  the  general  dairy-trade  ;  its  cheese 
is  put  by  the  dealers  with  good  cheese,  and  thereby  the  whole  bulk  of  our  products 
are  deteriorated.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  inspection  should 
be  a  great  deal  more  strict. 

A  misfortune  happened  to  us  this  year  ;  I  refer  lo  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  bad 
rennet.  But  that  was  not  the  fault  of  our  Association,  as  it  is  not  its  business  to 
inspect  this  article  in  the  dealers  shops. 

I  might  have  more  to  say  to  you,  but  I  have  detained  you  long  enough,  and 
now  yield  my  place  to  others.  As  I  have  done  my  best  freely,  it  is  time  for  me  to 
listen  to  others,  and,  in  my  turn,  to  gain  instruction  from  their  lips. 


Address  of  Dom  Antoine,  Mitred  Abbot  of  La  Tbappb  at  Oka. 
(rentlemen, 

Afl  the  Minister  has  well  said,  I  ought  to  be  silent,  or  content  myself  with 
listening;  or  better  still,  I  should  have  remained  at  the  Monastery;  but  I  was 
guilty  of  leaving  it,  so  now  I  must  try  to  repair  my  fault. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  to  follow  M.  Beaubien,  for  I  fear  less  my  words  should 
make  you  forget  the  profitable  thoughts  he  imparled  to  you. 

Still,  I  must  say  a  few  words  to  thank  the  people  of  Joliette  for  this  fine 
meeting,  and  more  particularly  to  express  my  gratitude  for  their  liberal,  pleasant, 
and  brotherly  hospitality  to  those  excellent  members  of  the  religious  orders 
who,  1  am  convinced,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of  this  bewitching 
little  town. 

As  has  been  already  said  by  others,  I.  too,  see  with  pleasure  the  numerous 
attendance  at  your  meeting  this  evening.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  for  several  years 
of  being  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
observed  so  full  a  one.  I  have  never  seen  a  convention  followed  by  the  listeners 
with  so  much  attention,  so  much  visible  satisfaction  ;  this  is  a  sign  that  the  crusade, 
begun  some  years  ago,  has  produced  its  fruit.  The  first  years,  as  a  man  who  was 
travelling  with  me  this  morning  remarked,  the  attendance  was  scanty,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  great  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  dairy-industry.  To-day, 
every  one  is  interested  ;  people  are  ardently  attached  to  this  dairy-trade  that  has 
already  done  so  much  for  them,  and  promises  to  do  still  more,  if  all  the  attention  it 
merits  is  bestowed  upon  it,  if  people  profit  by  the  practical  advice  that  is  given  them 
on  every  occasion,  particularly  to-day. 

I  congratulate  you,  then,  on  the  success  of  this  convention.  Besides,  the  site 
was  particularly  well  selected  for  such  a  meeting  :  I  have  looked  over  your  town  ; 
I  have  observed  the  cleanliness,  the  good  order  that  reigns  everywhere  in  it ; 
everything  reveals  a  population  intelligent  and  endowed  with  a  great  spirit  of 
enterprise.  (Cheers).  I  have  visited  many  countries,  and  I  feel  that  I  may  say  that  I 
have  never  met  with  so  pretty  a  little  town  as  your  town  of  Joliette;     (Cheers). 
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I  was  not  prepared  to  address  you  this  evening,  but  at  any  rate  I  will  relate  to 
you  a  few  observations  on  the  things  I  have  seen  during  the  last  few  days.  I  hare 
just  come  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and,  as  usual,  I  have  profited  by  my  journey 
to  learn  something.  I  found  the  country  rather  low-lying  and  c6teux  (near  the 
sea-shore  ?),  especially  in  Nova-Scotia.  Appearances,  in  themselves,  are  not  very 
gay,  but  I  remarked,  by  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of 
travellers  and  persons  who  know  the  country  well,  that  there  is  a  certain  air  of 
prosperity  among  the  people.  Still,  there,  as  well  as  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  sales 
are  rare  and  business  is  not  flourishing. 

As  far  as  I  could  see,  there  are  divers  causes  that  tend  towards  the  prosperity 
•of  that  province.  First,  a  spirit  of  economy.  I  visited  an  Acadian  parish,  and  a 
person  said  to  me  :  Here,  we  are  not  rich,  but,  out  of  200  families,  there  is  not  one 
that  is  in  debt.  (Cheers).  There  are  parishes,  in  Quebec,  in  which  the  very  opposite 
would  be  the  exact  truth.  And  yet,  the  land  is  not  so  good  as  in  many  of  oar 
Canadian  parishes  ;  but  the  people  I  speak  of  have  the  spirit  of  economy,  and  only 
spend  that  which  they  have  in  hand  ;  they  do  not  live  on  the  future. 

Another  thing  I  remarked  there,  the  great  care  the  farmers  took  not  to  lose  any 
•of  the  manure. 

In  another  parish,  they  told  me  of  one  who  was  considered  a  farmer  indeed  (1), 
in  spite  of  his  farm  being  very  poor  land,  on  which  bull-rushes  grew  everywhere. 
Well  I  this  farmer  had  an  extraordinary  crop  of  hay  this  season  :  he  told  me  that 
the  urine  was  a  most  valuable  thing,  he  never  lost  a  drop  of  it. 

Another  thing  that  I  observed  in  Nova-Scotia  is  that  they  manured  the  meadows : 
I  am  spe&king  of  true  meadows.  The  best  plan  of  spreading  the  urine  is  this  :  the 
operation  is  very  simple  :  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  put  a  puncheon  on  a  tumbrel,  or 
dung-cart,  with  a  tap  and  a  trough  behind  the  cart.  (2)  A  horse  draws  the  cart,  etc., 
over  the  meadow  and  the  thing  is  done ;  the  crop  is  doubled  and  even  tripled  by  the 
dressing,  some  of  the  hay  this  year  being  five  feet  high. 

Monsieur  Beaubien  spoke  to  you  about  the  agricultural  schools.  I  manage  one 
of  them,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  this  evening,  in  reply  to  certain 
objections,  and  particularly  to  certain  attacks,  which  were  possibly  not  without 
foundation  formerly,  but  are  so  no  longer.  It  was  said  that  these  schools  were  not 
•conducted  in  earnest  ;  that  those  who  attended  them  were  wasting  their  time  ;  if 
this  was  true  then,  it  is  not  true  now  :  our  school*  has  not  been  long  established,  but 
I  hesitate  not  to  aver  that  many  of  the  lads  who  have  been  with  us  have  worked  in 
real  earnest,  some  who  have  stayed  with  us  for  even  a  short  time  have  certainly 
profited  greatly  by  their  sojourn  with  us.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  them  got  a  capital 
situation  :  I  am  surprised  not  to  see  him  here  to-day  :  they  came  to  the  school  to 

(1)  CuUivateur  em^rile ;  like  a  Roman  soldier  ^emeritus)  who  had  served  his  time,  and  thence 
forwanl  fought  only  when  the  republic  was  in  danger.— A.  H.  J.  F 

('?)  For  liquid  manure,  tank,  puncheon,  etc.,  see  Journal  of  Agriculture  ;  vol.  vi.  p  166 ; 
vol.  VII,  p  I —A.  R.J.  F. 
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fetch  him  :  he  been  with  us  nearly  three  years.  The  farmer  who  engaged  him  is  so- 
well  pleased  with  him  that  he  is  to  give  him  forty  dollars  a  month  and  board 
from  the  month  of  April.  Many  others  have  been  remarkably  successful,  and  have^ 
DOW  good  situations. 

A  few  of  our  young  men,  who  left  us  last  year,  entered  into  a  partnership  to 
ran  a  creamery,  aud  now  they  write  me  word  that  they  have  no  reason  to  I'epent  of 
their  action.  They  paid  their  patrons  5  to  6  cents  more  than  other  factories  during 
the  summer. 

Another  told  me,  that  he  never  could  forget  the  good  he  had  reaped  during  his 
time  spent  at  Oka. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  thank  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  his  kindness  in  having  granted  our  request  to  have  the  scholarships  distributed 
in  a  different  manner.  This  reform  has  created  a  great  deal  of  emulation,  and  the 
results  are  excellent.  Formerly,  the  first  vacant  scholarship  (1)  fell  to  the  first 
applicant  ;  now,  if  any  one  desires  to  obtain  one  he  must  work  for  it,  and  he  must, 
if  he  wants  to  retain  it,  keep  on  working.  Out  of  the  25  pupils  that  have  been  with 
us  a  few  months,  I  do  not  fear  to  aflSrm  that  there  are  least  20  who,  by  their  industry 
and  application,  have  deserved  to  have  these  bursaries. 

Good  results  then  have  been  produced  by  these  schools,  and  I  think  the  move- 
ment will  continue  and  spread.  Formerly,  when  lads  came  to  these  schools  because 
they  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to,  they  did  no  work  ;  there  were  no  traditions  of  work 
such  as  we  find  in  them  new. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  do  not  etitirely  agree  with  the  Minister  ;  I  say,, 
not  entirely.  1  was  born  in  a  country  of  which  a  good  deal  of  bad  has  been  said, 
and  of  which  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  said.  I  am  a  Yend^ean,  and  I  fancy 
things  go  on  here  pretty  much  as  they  do  in  la  Yend^e.  If  they  rejoice  there  when 
a  family  shows  a  wish  to  send  one  of  the  children  to  school,  it  is  not  because  it  is 
hoped  that  later  in  life  that  child  will  become  an  advocate,  or  will  join  some  other 
liberal  profession,  but  because  they  believe  that  the  child  will  ultimately  become  a 
priest.  It  is,  sometimes,  a  painful  experience  they  pass  through,  when  the  lad  is 
seen  to  wander  from  the  path  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  turn  to  political  oratoiy, 
legal  disputations  in  the  courts,  or  other  like  things.  I  feel  that  the  earnestness  with 
which  those  devoted  Christian  families  make  such  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  another  priest  for  the  Lord,  is  worthy  of  all  admiration.  The  Priesthood 
is  indisputably  the  grandest  of  all  careers  ;  the  fullest  of  dangers  too,  and  the  one 
that  requires  the  greatest  sacrifices ;  but  after  the  priesthood,  the  grandest  career  of 
all  is  th«  career  of  the  farmer.  And  if  sacrifices  are  made  for  the  securing  of  good 
priests,  they  ought  also  to  be  made  to  secure  good  farmers.  (Cheers).  Nothing  is 
won  without  trouble,  no  more  in  making  a  good  farmer  than  in  anything  else. 

(I)  Bursary  at  Edinburgh  ;  sckolarship  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  exhibition  at  the  great 
public  schools,  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  etc.— A.  H.  J.  F. 
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The  Hon.  the  Minister  made  this  remark  :  farmers  say  :  '^I  learned  to  farm 
from  my  father  ;  he  lived  with  what  he  knew  about  farming,  and  I  can  do  the 
same."  Formerly,  this  was  true,  but  it  is  so  no  longer  ;  nowadays,  it  demandfi 
more  science  ;  a  great  deal  of  real  science  (knowledge)  is  needed  to  be  a  good 
farmer.  Some  sort  of  a  farmer  one  may  become,  but  to  be  a  model  farmer,  a  man 
must  be  an  earnest  student  and  this  it  is  that  we  have  been  trying  for  many  a  day 
to  make  people  understand. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  ;  there  are  still  many  things  on  the  programme 
of  this  evening,  so  I  retire. 

M.  Bazinetj  M.  P. — I  hope  the  meeting  will  excuse  me  :  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
called  upon  to  speak  this  evening,  and  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking, 
I  beg  M  Tellier  to  address  you  in  my  stead. 

Spiich  op  M.  Tbllibb,  M.  P.  P. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

I  accept  with  pleasure  the  invitation  you  give  mo,  not  to  make  a  speech,  bat  to 
acquit  myself  of  a  bounden  duty.  This  duty  is  to  oflfer  to  the  Association  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  having  accepted  the  invitation  I  made  to  it  last  year,  through  the 
president,  to  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Joliette.  As  the  Mayor  said  in  his 
address,  it  is  an  honor  to  Joliette,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  the  people  of  the 
town  and  of  the  neighboring  districts  pressing  towards  this  hall,  thereby  showing 
that  they  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  offered  to  them. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  success  of  this  meeting,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  both  as  a 
citizen  of  Joliette,  and  because  I  am  interested  in  all  those  matters  that  are  the 
objects  of  the  deliberations  of  this  convention.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  permit  me 
to  say  that  my  heart  would  not  be  in  its  proper  place,  did  I  not  feel  the  most  lively 
interest  in  all  that  is  connected  with  the  life  of  the  agricultural  classes,  seeing  that  I 
myself  am  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  this  county. 

We  have  here  to-day  a  very  rare  sight :  that  of  men  on  the  platform  who  are 
well  known  in  the  House,  contending  with  knowledge  and  experience  for  the  success 
of  a  common  cause,  the  cause  of  agriculture.  Thank  goodness,  Mr.  President,  the 
agricultural  question  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  political  question  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  As  soon  as  an  agricultural  point  comes  up,  we  see  with  pleasure  men  of 
good  will  give  each  other  the  hand,  and  unite  under  the  same  banner  to  labor  for 
the  general  interests  of  the  country.  (Cheers).  And  it  is  thanks  to  this  that  we 
have  had  the  honor  this  evening  of  seeing  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Canada,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  on  the  same  platform.     (Cheers). 

Allow  me  also  to  offer  you  my  thanks  and  my  congratulations  on  the  readiness 
with  which  you  have  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Dairymen's  Association.  Prom 
this  convention,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope,  great  results  will  spring  in  this  our 
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district  We  see,  here  present,  many  directors  of  agricultural  societies.  All  these 
men  are  here  to  give  ns  the  results  of  their  studies  and  experience,  that  we  may 
profit  by  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  I  unite  with  the  Mayor  of  our  town  in  saying  to 
them :  Welcome  among  us ;  and  accept,  we  pray  you,  our  warmest  gratitude. 
(Cheers). 

Addbbss  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Listbb,  Dursley,  England. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Lister  spoke  in  English.  Unfortunately,  his  address,  80  full  of  prac- 
tical advice  and  so  interesting,  could  not  be  taken  in  short-hand. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Chapais  gave  the  following  abstract  of  it  in  French  : 

My  task  to-day  is  not  a  pleasant  one  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Lister,  and  to  repeat  to  you  all  that  he  said  in  his  address;  but  I  will  try  to 
give  you  the  leading  points  of  his  remarkable  address. 

&ir.  Lister  begun  by  excusing  himself  for  not  being  able  to  speak  to  you  in 
French,  but  he  expressed  himself  so  well  that  many  of  you  must  have  understood 
him.    If  Mr.  Lister  does  not  speak  French,  he  at  least  understands  it  perfectly. 

Mr.  Lister  approves  of  what  M.  Beaubien  said  about  the  roads. 

He  visited  our  dairy-school  in  St-Hyacinthe,  and  said  that  it  was  an  establish- 
ment that  would  do  honor  to  any  country  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Lister  said  that  in  Europe,  as  well  as  here,  it  was  felt  that  the  youths  should 
be  induced  to  study  agriculture,  as  the  liberal  professions  especially  in  England,  are 
over- crowded. 

He  paid  many  compliments  to  our  cheese  which,  he  said,  had  taken  a  good 
position  on  European  markets  and  would  long  retain  it.  But  he  did  not  speak  so 
well  of  our  butter ;  it  had  two  great  faults :  it  is  oily  and  too  salt.  He  recommends 
greater  attention  to  the  care  of  our  milk,  to  pasteurise  the  cream,  and  then  to  cool 
it  rapidly,  before  ripening  it. 

Mr.  Lister  remarked  that  we  had  not  here  very  good  means  of  disposing  of 
our  skim  milk,  and  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  some.  In  England 
it  was  used  for  making  bread,  biscuits,  &c. 

He  pressingly  urged  us  to  go  largely  into  pig-breeding,  as  they  would  utilise 
the  remains  of  the  milk.  To  show  the  importance  of  this  trade,  he  stated  that  En- 
gland imported  weekly  300,000  pigs  from  the  continent ;  moreover,  he  said  that 
within  twelve  days  from  the  death  of  the  pig,  the  breeder  received  his  money. 

The  English  consumer  wanted  the  best  goods,  and  did  not  mind  what  they  cost 
if  they  really  suited  him.  In  every  hotel,  in  England,  srood  ham,  cutlets,  and  bacon- 
were  to  be  found  ;  they  are  a  national  dish,  and  never  fail.  As  the  great  London, 
whose  population  is  unite  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  produces  nothing 
itself,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  search  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  to  supply  it  with 
provisions. 

Mr.  Lister  laid  great  stress  on  our  goods  being  sold  as  Canadian  goods.  There  are 
many  things  sold  on  the  English  markets  as  Canadian,  that  are  not  so  good  as  our 
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goods.  It  would  be  wise,  he  said,  to  have  a  special  part  of  London  set  apart  for  the. 
sale  of  Canadian  products  alone. 

Seeing  such  a  crowd  here  this  evening,  Mr.  Lister  was  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  English  are  more  inclined  to  buy  our  products  then  those  from  other  coun- 
tries, because  they  look  upon  us  as  cousins ;  there  is  a  national  bond  of  union  between 
us.  He  added  that  the  wealth  of  our  country  was  well  known  to  the  peoples  acroes 
the  ocean,  and  he  hoped  we  would  take  means  to  profit  by  it  and  exploit  it  in  a  cons- 
tantly increasing  manner. 

The  above,  Gentlemen,  is  an  abstract  of  all  the  good  things  Mr.  Lister  addressed 
to  you,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  it  intelligible.     (Cheers). 

The  Chairman  read  a  telegram  form  Mr.  Allard,  member  for  Berthier,  excusing 
himself  for  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

LUMINOUS  PROJECTIONS,  BY  M.  E.  CASTSL. 

Af.   Castel. — The  idea  of  applying  the  mugic  lantern  to  the  illustration  of 
public  lectures  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  and  this  sort  of  attraction  is  constantly 
employed  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States.    Thousands  of  collec- 
tions of  slides  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  catalogues  of  MM.  Molteni,  Maso,  McAllister 
and  others  ;  but  among  them  all,  there  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  one  slide  appro- 
priated to  instruction  in  agriculture.     When  my  zealous  predecessor  in  this  office, 
Mr.  Tach^,  spoke  to  me  for  the  first  time  about  devoting  one  of  the  sessions  at  one 
of  our  conventions  to  this  purpose,  we  were  met  by  this  difficulty,  and  the  artist  to 
whom  we  applied  had  not  time  to  prepare  the  slides  before  the  St.  Hyacinthe  meet- 
ing ;  consequently,  the  project,  though  not  abandoned,  had  to  be  postponed.  Daring 
a  short  and  cursory  visit  to  Chicago,  I  was  lucky  enough  tu  fall  in  with  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  '*  Soci^td  Fran^aise  de  propagande  de  TEnseignement  par  Taspect '' 
(teaching  by  means  of  object-lessons).     I  wrote  to  the  promoters  ;  their  reply  was 
delayed,  and  did  not  reach  me  till  last  year ;  it  contained  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
Congress,  that  the  society  proposed  to  hold  at  Havre,  in  August,  1895.  I  followed... 
from  afar,  but  with  great  interest,  the  labors  of  the  Congress,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined to  buy  an  apparatus  and  to  try  and  form  a  collection  of  slides  for  the  use  of 
our  agricultural  lecturers,  when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  introduced,  at  Montreal 
to  the  abb^  Guillemette,  professor  of  science,  whom  the  gentlemen  of  the  seminary 
had  brought  from  France,  to  organize  the  course  of  science  in  their  seminary  of 
philosophy.    In  him,  I  found  an  earnest  admirer  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm confirmed  me  in  my  resolution.    I  was  particularly  encouraged  by   M. 
Chapais,  M.  I'abb^  Choquette,  by  the  agricultural  missioners,  and  by  other  devoted 
friends  of  the  cause  of  agricultural  progress  in  this  province. 

The  sole  real  difficulty  was  the  want  of  slides,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
making  a  collection  of  them.  This  is  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  insurmountable,  and, 
with  a  little  encouragement,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  make,  by  degrees,  a 
useful  and  pretty  collection,  and  in  that  way  we  should  be  able  to  get  together  a  lot 
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of  views  suited  to  our  local  needs.    I  have  a  regular  plan,  in  this  connection,  ready 
to  be  submitted  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  encourage  this  kind  of  enterprise. 

M.  Chapais  was  to  address  you  this  evening  on  ^'  Meadows  tind  pastures/'  and  we 
have  prepared  a  number  of  slides  to  set  before  you  the  resemblance  of  the  grasses 
and  leguminous  plants  recommended  in  M.  Chapais'  lecture.  The  evening  is  too  far 
advanced  for  M.  Chapais  to  treat  at  present  this  important  subject,  but,  as  we  tire 
not  in  a  position  to  make  a  "  dark  chamber  "  of  this  large  hall,  in  broad  day-light^ 
I  will  show  you,  this  evening,  the  plants  of  which  M.  Chapais  will  speak  to  you 
to-morrow. 

M.  Castel  then  threw  forward  on  the  wall  (?),  with  the  apparatus  ^'  Helios,*'  by 
Maze,  and  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  light,  the  following  views : 

Timothy. 

Orchard-grass 

Meadow-foxtail. 

Bough  Meadow  grass. 

June-grass. 

Meadow-fescue. 

Blue-grass  —for  paper-making. 

Hushes. 

And,  in  a  composite  picture,  the  different  sorts  of  clover,  so  as  to  admit  of 
making  comparisons. 

M.  Castel  then  exhibited  other  views,  to  show  the  variety  of  subjects  that  the 
agricultural  lecturers  could  illustrate  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern. 


EBPOET  OF  M,  J.  D.  LECLAIE, 
Superintendent  of  the  St.  Hyacinthe  Dairy-school, 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 


*> 


The  Dairy-school. — I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  work  done  in  your 
Dairy-school  at  St.  Hyacinthe.  -  The  courses  given  during  the  season  of  1896,  '96 
were  attended  by  a  lesser  number  of  pupils  than  the  previous  season,  with  a  greater 
number  of  applications  ;  such  was  the  consequence  of  the  season  of  1895  having 
been  peculiarly  disastrous  to  cheese-makers. 

We  had  foreseen  an  increase  in  the  production  of  butter,  and  this  was  fully 
justified  by  the  reports  of  the  exports  for  the  season. 

These  abridged  courses  given  at  your  school  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
public,  and  are  incontestably  useful ;  not  that  I  suppose  any  one  attempts  to  dispute 
their  utility  :  still,  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  to  make  them  more  complete.  Let 
us  jud|fe  of  them  by  the  pains  taken  to  improve  everywhere  our  butter  and  cheese, 
and  to  send  them  in  perfect  condition  to  the  English  market.  Would  it  not  be  sad 
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were  we  to  stop  before  we  arrived  at  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder,  owing  to  the 
incompetence  of  our  makers  ?  From  the  establishment  of  these  courses  would  reeait 
an  indirect  advantage,  that  of  proving  to  demonstration  that  the  making  of  batter 
and  cheese  is  an  art  that  cannot  be  learned  without  earnest  study  and  great  practice. 

To  establish  your  school  on  a  footing  appropriate  to  a  provincial  school  of  this 
kind,  and  to  the  importance  of  our  dairy  industry,  I  have  laid  before  the  school- 
committee  certain  reforms  that  will,  I  hope,  be  adopted,  at  any  rate  in  principle. 

Inspection  of  creameries.  —In  these  conventions  of  our  Dairymen's  Association, 
that  collect  together,  year  by  year,  men  having  a  common  interest,  that  of  profitable 
dairying,  every  one  is  called  upon  to  contribute  his  little  subsidy  of  work  and 
experience.  This  result  cannot  be  obtained  by  describing  our  successes  and  blinking 
at  our  failures  ;  if  this  were  done,  strangers,  and  especially  the  buyers,  who  read  our 
reports,  would  not  fail  to  remark  that  we  have  a  pretty  high  idea  of  our  own  value, 
or  that  we  are  trying  to  get  our  goods  quoted  at  top  prices  by  the  use  of  bragging. 
Let  us  rather  show  that  we  are  doing  our  earnest  best  to  prepare  them  good 
commodities,  and  that  we  aim  at  obtaining  a  solid  reputation  founded  on  the  quality 
of  our  products. 

In  giving  you  a  description  of  the  visits  I  have  paid  to  about  a  hundred  cream- 
eries in  this  province,  I  was  impressed  with  this  idea,  that,  as  a  true  fHend  to  oar 
dairy-trade,  I  would  only  speak  to  you  about  the  chief  faults  found  in  the  general 
management  of  factories  and  chiefly  of  the  faults  committed  in  the  making  of  butter. 
We  are  here  en  famille,  so,  as  Napoleon  said,  it  is  the  proper  place  for  us  to  wash 
our  dirty  dresses. 

The  milk  is  not  looked  after  either  for  purity,  quality,  or  for  the  determination  of 


1. — As  to  purity.  The  lactodensimeter  is  not  used,  and  in  many  places  there 
is  not  one.  They  trust  to  the  patrons,  they  know  them  well  1  Then  there  is  the 
inspector  J  but  he  cannot  be  everywhere  ;  except  in  the  syndicated  factories,  there  is 
not  3o20  of  the  rest  that  make  any  attempt  to  control  the  milk. 

2.— Quality.  Dirty,  sour,  badly  kept  milk  is  to  be  found,  and  in  many  facto- 
ries, they  make  no  fuss  about  accex)ting  dirty,  stale,  badly  aerated  milk,  for  fear  of 
losing  clients  (?),  if  they  find  fault  with  them. 

3. — Determination  of  losses.  If  a  business  is  to  pay  it  must  be  well  managed, 
i.  c,  we  must  take  care  to  make  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  raw  material  we  receive. 
Does  the  maker,  who  engages  himself  as  competent,  calculate  the  losses  ?  How  does 
he  set  about  getting  the  greatest  possible  yield  from  the  cream  ?  In  almost  every 
case,  he  does  nothing  ;  in  the  syndicated  factories,  the  work  at  least  is  done  by  the 
inspector. 

Goodness  knows  there  are  plenty  of  losses,  in  the  buttermilk  especially.  A  factory 
owner  should  insist  upon  his  maker  giving  in  daily  a  report  showing  how  the  skim- 
ming and  churning  have  been  done,  and  the  losses  of  fat  in  each  case.  The  impor- 
tant sise  of  many  faetories  imperatively  demand  it,  at  the  risk  of  suffering  great 
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106868  and  of  finding  deception  and  dissappointments  instead  of  profits  in  butter- 
making. 

Careless  ripening, — In  many  eases,  I  have  found  to  my  sorrow  that  the  ripening 
of  the  cream  is  a  matter  of  chance.  Its  proper  management  is  not  understood,  and 
the  time  for  churning  being  at  hand,  the  cream  is  taken  anyhow,  just  as  it  happens, 
and,  no  wonder,  all  sorts  of  butter  are  turned  out.  With  the  kind  permission  of 
some  of  the  Montreal  dealers,  I  examined,  in  spring,  in  summer,  and  in  autumn,  the 
butter  in  their  warehouses,  and  I  found  there  the  finest  example  of  want  of  uni- 
formity that  could  be  looked  for.  Many  people  enter  into  this  trade  without  being 
familiar  with  it,  without  even  suspecting  that  one  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  if 
one  is  to  thoroughly  understand  a  trade.  What  a  pile  of  letters  have  I  received  " 
from  makers  in  trouble  about  the  most  ordinary  difficulties  of  their  business  ! 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  those  who  do  their  work  badly  on  purpose ;  such 
<?a8e8  ai-e  i*are,  but  1  did  once  meet  a  maker  who  replied  to  me  without  hesitation  : 
'•  Yes,  sir,  when  I  make  bad  butter,  it  is  because  I  meant  it  to  be  bad !  " 
— How  much  did  you  pay  your  patrons  for  such  a  month,  asked  I  ? 
— Fifty  eight  cents;  that  is,  the  average  paid  by  the  other  factories  for  the 
same  month. 

But  his  butter  was  in  the  ice-house,  waiting  for  some  not  over-particular  buyer, 
who  never  made  his  appearance  The  proprietor  had  to  take  12  cents  a  pound  for  it. 
I  could  name  others  whose  butter  was  trotted  about  from  warehouse  to  warehouse  ; 
however,  these  makers  were  not  so  much  actuated  by  ill-will  as  the  other  was. 

Churning  too  hot  in  summer,  too  cold  in  the  fall  -  In  many  creameries,  they 
churn  at  too  high  a  temperature,  and  the  result  is  that  the  butter  is  soft,  washes 
badly,  retains  much  water,  and  is  greasy  in  texture.  Beside  these  defects,  the  loss  of 
fht  is  always  greater.  I  may  observe  here  that  thick  cream  may  be  always  churned 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  thin  cream. 

In  the  fall,  if  the  cream  is  too  cool,  the  butter  will  not  easily  pack  together,  and 
fails  to  bo  homogeneous ;  the  dealers  call  it  butter  that  sUgrtie  (tumbles  into  bits; 
but  the  term  is  technical,  A.  E.  J.  P.).  This  is  caused  by  the  grains  of  butter  being 
crushed  by  the  worker  when  mixing  in  the  salt. 

In  autumn,  ripening  ought  not  to  be  done  at  so  low  a  temperature,  as  the  butter 
would  have  a  tendency  to  acquire  a  bitter  taste ;  on  the  ol  her  hand,  the  temperature 
must  not  be  too  high,  in  which  case  the  butter  would  be  sour,  sharp,  and  biting. 
I  strongly  advice  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of  lactic  ferments,  because  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced  in  the  fall  are  usually  bad,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  secure 
at  the  creamery  milk  fit  to  prepare  a  good  ferment. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  buildings  are  generally  too  slight  in  construction, 
and  are   not  sufficiently  protective,  at  any  time  of  year,  against  the  exterior  tem 
perature. 

The  ateamei-s  and  railroads  are  provided  with  cold  compartments ;  but  what  are 
our  creamery  men  about  ? 
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The  necessity  of  placing  our  butter  on  the  market  in  a  fresh  state,  and  not 
having  lost  any  of  its  flavor,  is  well  understood,  and  we  must  rejoice  at  the  sight  of 
the  measures  that  are  being  taken  to  secure  this  ;  but  we  trust  entirely  in  the  cold 
storages,  and  make  hardly  any  alteration  in  our  methods  in  the  creameries.  Let  us 
frankly  confess  it  ;  the  reason  for  the  increase  of  our  exports  is  due  rather  to  the 
improved  system  of  exportation  than  to  any  increase  in  the  real  value  of  our  butter. 
I  examined  the  butter  exhibited  at  three  of  the  provincial  competitions  last  year, 
in  addition  to  my  regular  visits  to  creameries,  and  I  advance  this  opinion  on 
the  samples  of  about  200  factories.  In  examining  my  notes,  I  hardly  find  mentioned 
.  therein  ten  creameries  the  butter  of  which  had  a  really  fine  flavor  ;  to  be  precise— 
if  we  take  the  nutty  flavor  as  the  ideal  of  the  flavor  sought  for  -  there  was  only  one 
sample.  I  do  not  rank  with  the  dealers,  3*ou  observe  ;  on  the  market,  the  difference 
in  price  between  the  best  and  the  worst  is  hardly  half  a  cent.  I  ask,  en  pa^ant : 
would  it  not  be  the  best  and  shortest  way  to  ensure  the  making  of  good  butter  and 
cheese,  if  we  were  to  get  the  dealers  to  pay  for  them  according  to  their  real  value. 
It  is  enough  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  every  inspector  in  the  world,  if  the  buyers  do 
not  understand  or  will  not  give  the  only  possible  sanction  to  the  suggestion  and 
advice  we  have  to  give,  by  paying  the  true  value  of  each  article. 

A  dealer  said  to  mo  last  yei.r  :  we  will  buy  no  cheese  put  into  an  inferior  hex. 
That  is  quite  right,  replied  I,  and  if  next  year  you  will  buy  nothing  but  good 
cheese,  in  two  years  hence  thei-e  will  be  none  other  on  the  market. 

Defects  in  butter  from  external  causes, — In  the  first  place,  let  us  notice  the  evil 
odors  derived  from  milk  allowed  to  stagnate  and  putrefy  round  the  factories,  for 
want  of  drainage.  The  analyst  of  the  butters  exhibited  at  the  provincial  competi- 
tions pointed  out  this  cause,  which  is  but  too  common  and  too  marked.  In  many  of 
the  samples  taken,  we  traced  the  strange  and  peculiar  aroma  to  the  bad  smells  of  the 
factory,  whether  the  butter  had  been  exposed  to  them,  or  the  cream  had 
absorbed  them.  At  two  successive  competitions,  we  found  the  same  make  of  butter 
faulty  from  the  same  cause :  bad  smells,  and  this  fact  was  confirmed  by  the  inspector 
of  the  syndicate.  I  myself  have  found  butter  having  exactly  the  peculiar  aroma 
imparted  by  the  emanations  that  arise  from  the  false-bottom  of  the  cream-vat. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  steps  be  taken,  either  by  the  local 
boards  of  health,  or  by  other  authorities,  indirectly,  to  deprive  these  factories  of 
certain  advantages  granted  solely  to  those  in  good  order.  Such  a  bad  external 
state  of  cleanliness  will  always  make  its  deleterious  influence  felt  and  will  help  to 
keep  us  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  our  foreign  competitors. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  pressing  need  of  these  reforms:  it  is  admitted  that, 
if  dairying  is  to  be  profitable,  it  must  be  carried  on  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
Now,  our  cxportei's  will  take  cheese  made  in  the  fall  and  in  winter,  and  they  say 
that  our  winter  made  butters  do  not  answer  for  exportation  ;  we  see  ourselves  that 
our  Xovcmber  and  December  butters  soil  for  less  than  the  September  and  October 
buttei-s. 
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What  is  to  be  done  then  ?  Give  it  up  we  caDnot,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  as  good  butter  in  winter  as  in  summer.  That  this  can  be  done,  is  now  ad- 
mitted ;  it  is  our  part  to  take  the  proper  means  to  do  it. 

Before  concluding,  a  word  on  the  white  spot*  or  mottles  in  butter  :  they  are 
caused  by  either  the  imperfect  mixing  of  the  salt,  or  by  dried  or  unequally  ripened 
cream. 

Discussion  op  M.  Liclair's  Beport. 

The  Reporter  of  "  Le  Prix-Couranty — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
the  way  to  improve  the  making  of  butter  in  winter.  The  exporters  of  butter  at 
JfoDtreai  say  that  the  best  butter  cannot  be  made  in  winter. 

M,  JLeclair. — One  of  the  best  means  of  improving  the  making  of  winter  butter 
is  to  use  ferments.  To  have  ^obd  flavoured  winter-butter,  a  newly  calved  cow*s 
milk  should  be  mixed  with  the  milk  of  5  or  6  others  ;  the  proportion  should  not 
be  less. 

Bitter  taste  is  caused  by  the  use  of  too  stale  milk. 

Jf .  Vaillancourt To  what  do  you  attribute  that  taste  of  the  cowhouse  that  is 

present  in  almost  all  winter-made  butter  ? 

M.  JLeclair. — This  taste  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  careless  way  oows  are  treated 
in  the  cowhouiSe  ;  the  stalls  are  fllthy,  and  there  is  a  great  absence  of  ventilation  : 
Most  of  the  cowhouses  are  not  ventilated  at  all,  or  at  least  imperfectly.  The 
ventilators  ought  to  be  not  less  than  15  to  18  inches  broad,  instead  of  the  usual 
^*  inches. 

A  Butter-maker. — When  there  is  not  enough  milk  to  be  worth  sending  to  the 
factory^  and  it  is  wbhed  to  make  butter  at  homo,  is  the  process  of  making  the  same  ? 
M,  Jjeclair.-^The  making  of  butter  at  home  and  at  the  factory  does  not  vary, 
except  that,  in  the  home-dairy,  the  cream  must  not  be  fermented  until  it  is  all 
gathered,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  day's  cream  and  that  of  the  previous  day  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together  before  fermentation  ;  the  cream  must  not  be  more  than 
36'  hoars  old  ;  the  interval  betwuen  the  last  skimming  and  the  churning  should  be 
12  to  24  hours ;  in  other  respects,  the  rules  are  the  same  for  both  homo  and 
creamery. 

M.  Chapais, — We  should  *liko  to  have  some  explanation  about  ferments  ; 
I  fancy  most  of  us  know  but  little  about  them.  Tell  us,  please,  about  their  use  and 
effects. 

M,  Zieclair. — When  milk  is  of  good  quality,  certain  aromatic  principles  are 
developed  during  fermentation  that  communicate  themselves  to  the  butter.  When 
cows  are  far  advanced  in  their  period  of  lactation,  or  are  not  so  well  fed  as  usual, 
these  principles  cease  to  subsist  or  to  develop  themselves.  But  if  milk  can  be  had 
in  such  condition  that  the  germs  of  these  aromatics  are  present,  these  germs  can  be 
propagated  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  it  is  these  germs  that  are  known  as 
ferments.     Now,  these  are  recommended  to  be  used,  because  it  is  necessary  that  no 
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butter  that  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer  be  placed  on  the  market.  The 
consumer's  taste  has  been  formed  by  eating  the  good  butters  of  spring  and  summer, 
and  he  expects  butter  to  have  invariably  that  fine  flavor  ;  but  a  season  comes  when 
milk  can  no  longer  yield  so  finely  flavored  a  butter,  and  it  is  then  that  we  must  use 
ferments,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  butter  that  aroma  which  it  cannot  naturally 
possess.    That  is  the  eifect  of  ferments. 

M.  Chapai$. — You  told  us  that  ferments  can  be  kept  for  some  time  ;  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  how  to  keep  them  when  wo  have  once  got  hold  of  them  ? 

M,  Leclair. — They  are  to  be  propagated  in  this  way  :  Pasteurise,  at  170^  F., 
the  quantity  of  skim-milk  indicated  in  the  directions  attached  to  each  package  of 
lactic  ferment ;  cool  that  milk  as  quickly  as  possible  down  to  88®  F.,  pour  into  it 
the  ferment,  mixing  them  well  together :  put  the  mixture  aside  for  24  hours  in  a 
place  where  that  temperature  can  be  maintained.  Then,  if  the  curd  is  not  very 
firm,  on  account  of  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  warm  it  up,  without  stirring, 
and  let  it  rest  for  a  time.  Then  take  this  startoline,  as  it  is  called,  into  a  cool  place, 
not  of  course  below  32*^  F.,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  added  to  the  cream.  After  having 
made  a  first  preparation,  you  are  to  take  some  of  it  and  mix  it  with  your  cream  in 
the  proportion  of  6  ^y^.  The  remainder  of  your  preparation  you  are  to  add,  at 
the  rate  of  10  ^7^,  to  some  pasteurised  skim- milk.  Pasteurisation  has  the  effect  of 
freeing  the  milk  from  the  principal  unhealthy  germs  that  it  contains,  and  which  stifle 
the  developement  of  the  healthy  germs.  You  use  this  second  preparation  as  the 
first ;  you  again  keep  back  the  remains  of  your  preparation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagating it  as  before,  and  so  on  for  a  period  that  I  cannot  determine,  since  it  entirely 
depends  upon  the  place  in  which  the  preparation  is  kept,  and  any  taint  it  may 
imbibe.  It  is  best  to  place  it  in  a  vessel  closed  with  wadding,  which  makes  a  much 
more  hermetic  stopper  than  cork. 

You  can  also  employ  a  ferment  of  the  buttermilk  after  you  have  once  used 
your  preparation.  Keep  back  some  of  this  buttermilk,  and  add  it,  at  the  rate  of 
10  ^2-.,  to  your  cream.  This  you  can  use  as  long  as  the  flavor  remains  unchanged, 
but  as  soon  as  any  change  supervenes  in  its  taste,  leave  it  off.  Then  you  return  to 
your  first  preparation,  and  keep  on  until  you  perceive  that  the  buttermilk  is  no 
longer  fit  to  impart  to  your  butter  the  desired  flavor...  A  first  preparation  may 
be  propagated  five  or  six  times  ;  I  must  not  lay  down  limits,  for  all  depends  on  the 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  your  preparation  and  the  care  you  have  taken  for 
its  preservation. 

The  President, — Have  you  any  advice  to  give  us  for  the  improvement  of  winter- 
made  butter  ? 

M.  Leclair, — Besides  the  addition  of  ferments,  there  is  one  thing  necessary,  and 
that  you  may  insist  upon  from  the  producers  of  milk.  You  know  that  the  milk  of 
each  newly  calved  cow,  mixed  with  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  calved  some  months  ago, 
has  a  beneficial  effect ;  and  this  is  what  ought  to  be  provided  for,  since  we  have  to 
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make  butter  in  winter.  You  ought,  then,  to  arrange  matters  so  that  these  shall 
always  be  newly  calved  cows'  milk  to  mix  with  that  of  stale  cows'  milk. 

M,  Vabbi  CSti  — In  what  proportion  ? 

M.  Leclair. — Prof.  Sobertson  says  the  proportion  should  be  one  to  eight. 

A  Delegate. — Do  cows  require  any  special  food  in  winter  ? 

M.  Leclair.-^Soxind,  wholesome  food  and  clear  water,  is  what  they  need,  made 
up  into  a  well  balanced  ration.  If  you  give  cows  too  much  grain,  the  effects  will 
Dot  be  good. 

M.  Chapais. — The  Danes  export  more  butter  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

M.  Leclair. — And  yet  the  Danish  pastures  are  not  open  any  longer  than  ours 
in  this  province.  Still,  they  carry  on  dairy- work  more  extensively  in  winter  than 
la  summer,  and  we  found,  when  on  our  tour,  that  the  months  in  which  there  weA 
the  least  milk  were  July  and  August.  The  greatest  quantity  of  milk  is  delivered 
at  the  factories  in  January,  February  and  March ;  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  Danes, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  having  milk  in  winter,  produce  more  in  that  season  than  in 
summer. 

M.  Tachi. — Do  you  think  that  the  Danes,  who  make  good  butter,  only  deliver 
their  milk  every  two  or  three  days  in  winter  ? 

M.  Leclair. — No ;  it  is  impossible.  The  bad  butter  we  see  at  Montreal  is  in- 
jured by  the  milk  being  kept  in  a  froaen  state  for  two  or  three  days  by  the  patrons. 
That  is  the  reason  of  the  bitter  taste  people  complain  of. 

An  Unknovm. — Can  milk  be  kept  at  the  farm  ? 

M.  Leclair.— Ye&,  but  particular  care  is  required. 

An  Uhknoi€n.—*CeLn  it  be  kept  at  the  factory  in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of 
times  of  skimming  ?   (1) 

M.  Leclair. — Yes,  but  I  would  not  advise  it ;  for  milk  arrives  at  the  cream- 
eries full  of  so  many  injurious  germs  that  good  results  could  not  be  obtained.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  impossible,  but  I  consider  it  utterly  impracticable. 

M.  Vabbi  C6tL — Would  milk  kept,  in  winter,  at  50©  to  60®,  as  in  summer,  be 
in  good  condition  ? 

M.  Leclair. — That  temperature  would  do  much  better.  It  would  be  difficult, 
though,  to  keep  it  for  more  than  two  days. 

The  more  we  deal  with  fresh  milk,  the  better  will  our  butter  be  ;  one  great 
fault  of  farmers  is  that  they  do  not  aerate  their  milk  enough. 

The  Unknown. — I  heard  that  an  exporter  of  butter  and  cheese,  M.  Vaillancourt, 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  export  Canadian  winter  butter,  on  account  of  the  vile 
flavor  it  imbibed  from  the  cow-houses.  Did  you  observe  that  the  Danes  kept  their 
cow-houses  in  better  order  that  we  do  ? 

M.  Leclair. —1  found  that  the  ventilation  in  the  Danish  cow-houses  was  better 
than  in  ours,  and  that  they  were  kept  very  much  cleaner  than  ours  are  kept.    As 

(1)  ThiB  is  rather  dark ;  the  translator  muit  confess  he  does  not  understand  what  is  meant.    A. 
R.  J.  F. 
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to  their  state  in  winter  I  cannot  say  anything  abont  it,  as  my  tonr  was  taken  in 
summer. 

The  Unhunjon, — ^I  asked  a  man  why  he  had  stopped  making  butter  lately :  he 
replied  that  it  was  because  the  milk  reached  him  in  such  bad  order.  Does  that 
depend  upon  dirty  cowsheds  or  stale-calved  bows  ? 

If,  Leclair. — In  the  case  you  mention,  it  depends  probably  upon  a  general 
assemblage  of  all  these  circumstances. 

Mr,  Barnard, — Is  it  not  true  that  the  temperature  of  Denmark  is  about  the 
43ame  as  ours,  but  that  the  Danish  method  of  making  differs  from  ours  ? 

M,  Leclair.—  Thej  are  under  better  climatic  conditions  than  we,  in  summer, 
but^their  winter  is  not  more  favourable. 

T?te  Unknown. — What  opinion  have  you  of  a  maker  who,  in  October,  would  only 
let  his  patrons  deliver  milk  every  other  day  ? 

M,  Leclair, — I  should  say  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads,  and  the  small  quantity  of  milk  and  money  to  be  made,  than  he  paid  to  the 
making  of  good  butter. 

M,  Brodtur Do  you,  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  receive  milk  every  day  ? 

M.  Leclair. — Yes,  every  day,  but  not  from  the  same  patrons,  so  that  we  are 
like  the  rest,  as  we  only  get  two  days  old  milk.  In  some  measure,  we  remedy  this 
evil  by  the  use  of  ferments,  and  if  our  patrons  better  understood  their  own  interests, 
and  calved  down  their  cows  in  the  fall,  they  would  soon  take  to  delivering  their 
milk  daily. 

Jf.  Brodeur, — If  at  a  factory  the  patrons  had  only  20  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  of  milk  to 
cart  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  would  it  not  be  better  to  close  the  factory, 
than  to  receive  milk  only  every  two  days. 

M,  Leclair, — True,  but,  in  a  school,  milk  must  be  had  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  we 
keep  on  remonstrating  so  severely  with  our  patrons  ;  unless  we  did  so,  we  should 
never  get  anything  but  bad  butter.  Farmers  now  experience  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  their  milk,  but,  as  they  get  more  careful,  these  difficulties  will  vanish. 

M,  Brodeur. — Tou  make  them  keep  their  milk  as  in  summer ;  you  ask  them 
not  to  lot  it  freeze  ? 

M,  Leclair, — ^The  best  temperature  to  keep  it  at  is  forty  degrees. 

M,  Brodeur, — Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  ask  the  patrons  not  to  let  their  milk 
freeze  ? 

M,  Leclair. — ^It  would  be  better  to  advise  them  to  keep  it  at  a  rather  higher 
temperature  than  that  means ;  better  results  would  be  obtained.  I  have  made  on 
experiments  on  milk  kept  at  30^,  40^,  or  45^  ;  it  is  simply  my  personal  opinion. 

M.  Tachi, — One  remark  as  to  winter-butter  making.  Even  if  we  cannot  make 
butter  good  enough  for  the  export-trade,  in  winter,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
give  up  making  butter  in  winter.  I  think  there  is  a  middle-term  :  make  it  for  the 
local  supply.  I  fancy  the  local  market  is  less  difficult  to  please  than  the  English 
market. 
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M.  Vaillancourt. — M.  Tachd  says  that  the  local  market  is  less  difficult  to  please 
than  the  English  market ;  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  Two  or  three  creameries,  where 
I  deal,  make  excellent  butter,  perfect,  and  Montreal  consumers  are  hard  to  please. 
Not  a  pound  of  this  butter  I  am  speaking  of  has  ever  been  exported  ;  we  have  not 
enough  of  it  to  supply  the  home-trade.  Now,  in  my  quality  of  a  Montreal  butter- 
man,  in  my  own  name  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  trade,  I  congratulate  M.  Leclair 
on  his  splendid  address.  Would  that  all  our  dealers  could  have  listened  to  him. 
I  hope  every  butter  maker  will  read  his  words  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  if  M.  Leclair  succeeds  in  putting  his  ideas  into  practice,  he  will  have  done 
more  to  benefit  the  public  than  any  man  of  his  time. 

There  are  people  who  think  they  can  do  without  putting  their  butter  into  an  ice- 
house, because  we  now  have  refrigerator-cars  ;  but  they  are  wrong,  and  putting  the 
butter  into  the  cellar  until  the  day  of  sending  it  off  is  not  enough.  If  our  butter 
has  risen  in  price  on  the  English  market,  during  the  last  two  years,  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  system  of  freight.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  we  put  our  butter  into  the 
icehouse  until  it  leaves,  we  shall  get  a  still  higher  price  for  Jt  than  we  have  as  yet ; 
for  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  margin  between  the  price  of  Canadian  and  the  price 
of  Danish  butter. 

One  great  fault  in  our  winter-butter  is  that  it  smells  of  the  cow-house,  and  my 
idea  is  that  this  arises  from  want  of  care.  That  fault  is  not  found,  I  am  told,  in 
Danish  butter. 

It  is  very  difficult  now  for  us  to  export  winter-made  butter,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  Denmark,  so  long  as  we  do  not  practise  better 
methods  of  making.  The  Danes  always  have  fresh  calved  cows,  and  mix  their  milk 
with  the  milk  of  stale  cows,  which  is  not  often  the  custom  here,  though  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  two  kinds.  Perhaps,  if  we  attend  to  this  detail,  we  might 
compete  successfully  with  the  Danes. 

Another  defect  in  our  butter,  is  the  colour.  At  present,  the  English  require 
very  Aresh  butter,  lightly  salted  and  very  pale.  Some  very  capital  butter  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  competitions,  but  it  got  no  prizes  because  it  was  too  salt.  Three-fifths  of 
an  eonce  to  the  pound  is  the  proportion  for  the  English  market  These  trifling 
faults  in  the  making  are  the  easiest  to  get  rid  of,  for  the  number  of  makers  to  be 
reformed  is  far  less  than  the  number  of  patrons.  Besides,  the  makers  go  to  school, 
And  put  into  practice  the  lessons  they  receive  there. 

1  consider  that  the  keeping  of  milk  two  or  three  days  in  the  house  does  more 
harm  to  the  cheese  made  from  it  than  to  butter.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  case, 
a  great  deal  of  cream  goes  into  the  whey  ;  the  cheese  is  difficult  to  work,  and  when 
made  is,  in  quality,  what  is  called  '^  homy  "  (cornu)  :  there  is  cheese  sent  to  Mon- 
treal of  this  kind,  and  it  might  be  taken  for  curd  that  had  not  yet  become  cheese. 

But,  to  return  to  butter,  I  advise  every  one  to  read  M.  Leclair's  report :  aye, 
to  leam  it  by  heart,  and  then  there  will  no  longer  be  such  a  difference  as  15  to  18 
shillings  a  cwt,  between  Danish  and  Canadian  butter. 
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Mr,  Barnard. — The  Danes  started  under  far  more  difficult  conditions  than  we 
did.  The  government  helped  the  leaders  of  the  daiiy  movement ;  they  began  by 
opening  a  school,  and  those  who  attended  it  learned  their  lessons  perfectly  ;  conse- 
quently, all  the  butter  made  in  Denmark  is  of  the  finest  quality.  There  is  hardly 
second  and  third  class  butter  to  be  found  there.  Let  us  encourage  our  creameries 
to  make  good  butter,  and  let  our  farmers  strive  to  deliver  as  good  milk  in  winter 
as  in  summer. 

if.  Cartel, — I  beg  to  remark  that  what  M.  Leclair  said  of  the  fisictories  applies 
only  to  the  hundred  creameries  he  visited. 

M,  N.'E.  CUment — ^I  have  not  much  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Yaillancourt  said. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  speech,  and,  not  having  the  experience  of  an  old 
dealer,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  remarks.  He  spoke  to  you  about  the  inferior 
fall-cheese,  due  as  much  to  the  bad  installation  of  the  factories  as  to  the  two  days 
old  milk.  A  maker  myself,  I  advise  all  makers,  who  cannot  control  the  temperature 
of  their  factories,  to  stop  making,  altogether,  as  cheese  made  under  these  conditions 
will  greatly  injure  our  European  trade.  We  often  find  it  hard  to  sell  this  inferior 
cheese ;  there  are  makers  who  have  not  even  a  cheese  taster  (1) ;  how,  on  earth,  can 
they  tell  what  sort  of  cheese  they  are  marketing  ?  If  a  maker  is  so  situated  that  he 
cannot  make  a  good  article,  he  ought  to  stop  making  cheese. 

I  trust  this  state  of  things  will  soon  be  improved,  when  proper  means  have  been 
taken,  and  people  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  make  these  reforms. 

M.  Arcltambault. "^In  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  begin  by  improving  the  raw 
material.  The  milk  delivered  at  the  creameries  is  far  from  beeing  uniformly  good. 
It  often  has  a  bad  flavor.  I  was  once  at  a  hotel  where  they  gave  me  bad-tasted  milk, 
and  told  me  that  it  was  bad  owing  to  the  cow-house  having  been  recently  tarred ! 
And,  really,  the  milk  did  taste  of  tar.  Many  people  give  sulphurous  water  to  their 
cows ;  and  when  such  milk  is  taken  to  the  creamery,  how  can  good  butter  be  made 
from  it  ? 

M.  Chapais. — At  our  place,  we  draw  the  milk  twice  a  day,  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  pound  of  cheese  from  9.45  pounds  of  milk,  which  Mr.  Macpher- 
son  says  is  due  to  the  twice  a  day  delivery.  By  this  plan,  the  milk  is  not  skimmed, 
it  is  at  once  placed  under  the  maker's  care,  absorbs  no  bad  taste,  and  can  give  up  all 
the  butter  or  cheese  it  contains. 

In  my  frequent  travels,  I  always  visit  the  cow-houses  in  winter.  The  worst 
features  I  have  observed  in  them  are  :  want  of  ventilation  and  the  stagnation  of  the 
urine  on  the  floors.  Many  of  our  modem  buildings  have  ventilators,  but  in  spite  of 
than  they  are  badly  ventilated,  as  the  ventilatora  do  not  act ;  they  are  too  small  to 
have  much  effect.  At  least  15  inches  should  be  the  width  of  the  ventilator  where  it 
enters  the  cow-house.  They  ought  to  descend  almost  to  the  floor,  on  account  of 
certain  heavy  gases,  like  carbonic  acid,  which  will  not  escape  unless  the  ventilation 

(1)  To  bore  out  a  plug  of  cheese— wncfo.    A.  R.  J.  F. 
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comes  almost  down  to  the  pavement.  You  may  be  sure  that  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant question,  this  of  ventilation. 

As  to  the  stagnant  urine,  it  is  due  to  the  floors  bein^  uneven  ;  the  liquid  is  re- 
tained in  the  hollows,  putrefies  there,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  cow-houses 
clean,  the  floor  must  be  levelled.  I  have  seen  some  cow-houses  that  seemed  thoroughly 
well  kept ;  every  thing  seemed  perfect,  and  yet  the  milk  had  a  bad  taste.  It  was 
clearly  due  to  the  urine  remaining  in  puddles  on  the  floor.  If  the  cows  inhale  vi- 
tiated air,  their  milk  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bad  taste. 

Should  we  then  make  up  our  minds  to  export  no  more  winter-butter  ?  I  reply : 
No  !  The  Danes,  under  the  same  conditions,  succeed,  why  should  not  we  ?  They 
have  been  working  away  at  this  question  for  62  years  ;  before  that  date  they  were 
worse  off  than  we.  If  they  have  reached  perfection  in  62  years,  we,  learning  from 
their  expeiienoe,  may  succeed  in  attaining  the  same  result  in  a  far  less  period. 

MOTION  proposed  by  Mr.  Barnard,  seconded  by  MM.  Tabb^  Charest  and 
Wm  Tremblay  : 

''  Seeing  that  the  report  of  M.  Leclair,  Manager  of  the  St.  Hyacinthe  Dairy- 
School,  on  the  defects  he  noticed  in  the  hundred  creameries  he  has  visited,  and 
seeing  that  this  report  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  representative  of  the 
Montreal  trade,  the  Association  advises  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  be  good  enough  to  appoint  inspector  to  carefully  overhaul  all  the  factories  in  the 
province  with  the  closest  scrutiny. — (Carried  unanimouly). 


Session  of  Thursday  afternoon. 
LECTUfiE  BY  M.  J.  C.  CHAPAIS, 

Assistant  Dominion  Commissioner  af  Dairying. 


MKADOWS   AND    PASTURES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

Invited  to  have  the  honor  of  addressing  so  distinguished  an  audience  as  the 
one  I  see  before  me,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  attack  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  our  Canadian  farmers,  that  of  "  Meadows  and  Pastures."  For  indeed,  in  our 
province  that  is  devoted  on  so  large  a  scale  to  the  dairy-industry,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  establishing  on  our  farms  a  well-considered  rotation,  without  introducing 
into  it,  as  a  large  part  of  the  series,  meadow  and  pasture. 

I  shall  divide  my  lecture  into  two  distinct  parts  :  the  one  will  treat  of  temporary 
meadows  and  pastures,  the  second  to  natural  and  permanent  meadows  and  pastures. 
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FIEST  PART. 

TBMPORART  MIAD0W8   AND   PASTUBIS. 

SuMHART. — SoiU  suited  to  the  formation  of  meadows. — Necessity  of  a  system  of  rota- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  meadows  and  jmstures. — Some  notes  on  grass-seeds,— 
Mixtures  of  seeds  for  meadows  and  pastures. — Selection  of  seeds, — Sowing. — Care 
to  be  given  to  the  meadow. — Care  to  be  given  to  the  pasture. 

Soils  suited  to  the  form^ion  cf  meadoys. — Among  the  varied  soils  of  which 
arable  land  is  composed,  there  are  four  principal  ones.  These  four  are :  argillaceoas 
(clay)  soils ;  calcareous  (lime)  soils  ;  silicious  or  sandy  soils  ;  and  turfy  or  boggy  soils. 
Now,  in  every  rotation,  well  conceived  and  well  applied,  these  four  soils  are  well  fitted 
to  form  artificial  meadows  or  pastures,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  plough.    They,  of  course,  must  undergo  treatments,  differing  according 
to  their  nature,  before  they  are  converted  into  meadows.    Thus  soils  of  a  turfy  or 
boggy  nature  are  generally  cold,  acid,  damp,  and  though  they  contain  great  quantities 
of  nitrogen,  it  is  not  in  a  condition  available  for  plant-food.  They  must^  first  of  all,  be 
•drained ;  then,  their  acidity  must  be  modified  by  lime,  which  is  the  best  agent  for  that        ■ 
purpose.     An  application  of  ten  to  fourteen  bushels  to  the  arpent  (about  12  tol6        ' 
to  the  imperial  acre),  placed  in  small  heaps  covered  with  earth,  in  autumn,  on  the        ' 
ploughed  land,  and  then,  in  the  spring,  spread  and  well  harrowed,  will  produce  the        | 
desired  effect,  and  will  last  for  some  ten  years  or  so.    Silicious  or  sandy  soils  are        j 
improved  by  the  addition  of  clay,  put  in  small  heaps  on  the  land  in  autumn.    The        j 
frost  pulverizes  it,  and  makes  it  easy  to  spread  in  spring  just  before  ploughing.        j 
Should  the  silicious  soils  be  very  poor  red,  or  inclining  to  white,  sands,  they  need 
humus,  and  in  that  case  bog-earth  will  prove  a  capital  'mendment.  (1)     Calcarooos 
land,  very  scarce  in  this  province,  may,  in  spite  of  its  character,  not  possess  lime 
enough  in  an  assimilable  state ;  in  that  case,  lime  must  be  added,  as  above.    They 
are  improved  by  the  addition  of  humus,  of  which  they  are  usually  nearly  destitute, 
in  the  form  of  bog-earth,  and  by  growing  on  them  green-crops  to  be  ploughed  in. 
These  constitute  green  manures,  and  this  is  about  the  best  treatment  that  can  be        | 
given  to  these  soils.  Heavy,  argillaceous  land  must  be  treated  to  sand  and  bog-earth. 
Green-crops,  for  ploughing  in,  are  grown  to  promote  the  divisibility  of  the  land^        | 
thereby  destroying  its  too  great  stubbomess.    It  is  ploughed  by  subsoiling  or        \ 
trenching,  to  deepen  and  pulverize  the  space  that  the  roots  of  the  leguminosa  are        I 
to  occupy.    Most  of  these  soils  also  require  lime. 

Necessity  of  a  system  of  rotation  for  the  forming  of  meadows  and  ^as^ures.— The 
'mendments,  of  which  I  spoke  above,  are  applied  generally  to  the  different  soils,  in 
the  first  limb  of  the  rotation,  which  is  supposed  to  begin  on  land  in  stubble,  ploughed 
in  autumn.  On  this  furrow  are  applied  the  lime,  clay,  etc.,  according  to  the  needs 
•        ^ • 

( 1 )  Amendement  is,  all  but  ihe  first  letter,  the  word  Engiishmea  apply  to  all  dressings  that 
are  neither  dung  nor  chemical  manures,  such  as  lime,  clay,  bog-earth  turf,  etc.    A.  R.  J.  F. 
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•of  the  soil.  A  rotation  is  required  in  every  system  of  good  farming  to  obtain  the 
various  crops  it  is  meant  to  yield  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  still  more  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  meadows  and  pastures.  For  in  fact,  land  that  is  intended  to  be  laid 
down  in  meadow  must  be  'mended,  drained,  worked,  cleaned,  and  manured. 

We  have  just  seen  what  is  meant  by  'mendments.  The  other  quali6cations 
needed  by  the  land  are  obtained  by  the  rotation.  This,  which  may  vary  in  many 
ivays,  must  invariably  include  a  year  of  hoed-crops,  which  usually  occurs  in  the 
second  year,  the  break  having,  the  first  year,  after  the  first  ploughing  on  which  the 
'mendments  were  applied,  borne  a  crop  of  grain.  The  root-crop,  in  the  second 
year,  enables  the  farmer  to  bring  the  land  into  regular  trim.  First,  the  drainage 
must  be  done,  as  the  first  operation  in  cultivation,  for,  otherwise,  the  soaked  soil 
would  bear  nothing,  and  would  receive  no  benefit  from  the  application  of  the 
'mendments.  To  grow  a  good  root-crop,  a  deep  furrow  is  necessary,  and 
where  the  subsoil  is  hard  it  should  be  subsoiled ;  next,  a  grubbing  with  the  cultivator 
or  drags,  and  thorough  harrowing.  A  full  dressing  of  dung  comes  next.  Then, 
plenty  of  hoeings  to  kill  the  weeds  and  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  the  surface 
pulverized.  Nothing  can  excel  this  growing  of  roots  for  cleaning  and  working  the 
land,  and  it  ought  invariably  to  precede  the  laying  down  of  land  in  grass. 

The  immediate  preparation  of  the  land  for  laying  down  to  grass  — When,  in  the 
<;ourse  of  the  rotation,  the  break  is  to  be  laid  down  to  grass,  it  must  first  have  a 
good  autumn  furrow,  after  the  root-crop  is  harvested  ;  if  the  land  is  light,  nothing 
but  simple  stubble-cleaning  need  be  done,  to  kill  the  insect-pests,  such  as  maggots, 
<5ut- worms,  etc.,  and  the  ploughing  is  to  be  done  in  the  spring.  But  before  this 
furrow,  all  largish  stones,  bush-stubs,  must  be  cleared  off,  the  rails,  post-butts,  that 
might  encumber  the  field,  must  be  taken  off,  so  that,  when  the  time  comes  to  use 
the  mower,  it  may  meet  with  no  obstacles.  The  ridges  or  lands  should  be,  where 
possible,  made  wide  and  well  rounded,  with  the  furrows  between  them  well  cleared 
out  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  water.  This  will  make  the  work  of  the  mower  much 
more  easy,  and  in  wet  seasons,  the  grass  will  grow  much  more  equally  on  wide 
ridges,  well  rounded  up,  than  on  narrow  ridges,  which  multiply  furrows  in  which 
the  grass  is  never  so  strong,  and  which  make  the  work  of  man  and  horse  much 
harder,  to  say  nothing  about  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine.  Here,  on  the 
ploughed  land,  may  be  applied  the  chemical  manures,  especially  superphosphate,  at 
the  rate,  when  the  previous  root  crop  was  fairly  manured,  of  300  lbs.  to  the  arpent. 
It  may  be  affirmed  without  fear  that  a  surplus  of  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  arpent  may 
be  expected  from  this  dressing,  and  this  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  aim  at  the  best  results. 

A  few  remarks  on  grass-seeds. — Before  speaking  of  the  sowing  of  grass-seeds,  I 
will  say  a  few  words  about  the  proper  seeds  for  meadows.  Here  is  a  list  of  those 
that  are  generally  offered  for  sale  by  seedsmen,  and  which  ought,  at  least  some  of 
them,  to  be  employed  more  than  they  usually  are  in  the  mixtures  sown  for  laying 
down  land  to  grass.    Ajs  most  of  these  are  only  known,  most  frequently,  by  their 
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common  French  name,  and  some  even  by  their  English  name,  I  append  a  small 
table,  giving  with  their  botanical  name  in  French  and  Latin,  both  their  French  and 
English  common,  or  vulgar  names.  I  also  add  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  each 
variety,  the  number  of  seeds  contained  in  a  pound  of  each  kind,  as  well  as  the 
percentage  of  seeds  that  may  be  expected  to  grow,  if  the  seed  is  of  the  best  quality. 
This  latter  point  is  important,  for  if  it  happens,  especially  when  seeds  of  new 
varieties  are  in  use,  that  one  only  finds  that  one-half  of  the  seeds  germinate,  as  is  the 
case  with  orchard-grass,  one  is  apt  to  think  that  the  seedsman  is  a  rogue. 

In  naming  the  different  grasses  in  the  table,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
have  in  all  cases  the  same  value.  Some  of  them  answer  best  for  meadows,  others 
for  pastures,  and  others  again  only  appear  in  the  table  because  they  appear  in  the 
lists  of  the  seedsmen,  although  are  not  really  worth  much.  Such  are  the  "Sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass,"  and  the  "  Meadow  soft  grass."  Even  Pacey's  perennial 
rye-grass,  so  highly  valued,  and  properly  so,  in  Europe  and  the  United-States, 
hardly  succeeds  in  this  province,  except  in  the  Montreal  district.  Many  repeated 
trials,  with  mixtures  containing  this  seed  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  to  the  arpent, 
have  only  shown  me  a  few  stems  of  this  plant,  while  of  foxtail,  the  fescues,  and 
especially  of  the  orchard-gi-ass,  there  was  an  abundance. 

Red-top,  orchard-grass,  the  rough  meadow-grass,  June-grass,  timothy,  alsike 
and  white  clover,  do  well  on  almost  all  kinds  of  soils. 

Meadow  fescue,  the  red  clovers,  and  foxtail,  prefer  rich  moist  land. 
Orchard  grass  and  broad-clover,  are  best  for  pastures.  All  the  others  mentioned^ 
an  suited  to  both  pastures  and  meadows. 

Blue  joint-grass  and  the  rush  ai*e  exceptions  to  this  rule,  since  they  are  plants 
belonging  to  natural  permanent-meadows. 

Mixtures  of  seeds  for  meadows  and  pastures. — In  the  seedsmen's  catalogues,  and 
in  the  books  of  different  authors,  many  mixtures  of  grass- seeds,  varying  in  quantities 
and  weights,  are  to  be  found.  The  chief  defect  in  these  recipes  is  that  the  seeds  of 
plants  valueless  for  fodder  are  often  introduced  into  them.  Afler  having  tried 
many,  1  ended  by  putting  aside  certain  varieties  of  seeds  that  I  considered  useless, 
either  because  they  were  not  suited  to  the  climate,  or  they  did  not  yield  enough  to 
compensate  for  their  cost.  I  at  last  stood  by  the  following  mixture,  which  can  be 
varied  according  to  the  soil.  It  has  been  used  by  many  farmers  in  this  province,, 
and  has  always  answered. 
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Nambs  of  plants. 


Light 
land. 


Loam 
land. 


Heavy 
land. 


Bed  top »  .... 

Orchard  grass 

Meadow  fescue 

Bough  meadow  grass. 

June  grass 

Timothy  

Alsike  clover 

While  clover 

Bed  perennial 

Foxtail  


Total  per  arpent., 


lbs. 


34 


5  lbs. 
8    " 


34 


5  lbs. 
8  « 

4  " 

2  '• 

2  « 

6  " 

2  " 
1  " 

3  " 
1  " 


34 


As  too  those  who  persist  in  following  the  old  practice  of  only  sowing,  for  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  timothy  and  clover,  I  advise  them  to  sow,  if  they  wish  for  the 
best  crops  : 

Timothy 16  lbs. 

Alsike  clover 3    " 

White    "      1    '' 

Great  red  or  mammoth 7    *' 

Total  per  arpent 26  lbs. 

For  temporary  pasture,  a  good  combination  is  the  following.  I  shall  return  to 
the  mixtures  for  pei-manent  pastures,  when  I  treat  of  them  specially  further  on: 

Orchard  grass 8  lbs. 

Alsike  clover 3    " 

White  clovei' 1    •* 

Eed  (common)  clover 7    " 

Total  per  arpent 19  lbs. 

Selection  of  seeds. — In  whatsoever  manner  we  get  our  seeds,  whether  we  buy  them 
or  grow  them,  there  are  three  points  that  must  be  strictly  attended  to  ;  they  are 
these :  thej''  must  be  from  a  suitable  soil ;  they  must  be  sound  if  they  are  to  germin- 
ate well ;  and  perfectly  free  from  mixed  seeds.  A  word  on  each  of  these  points  : 
seed  is  from  good  soil  when  it  has  been  grown  on  newly  cleared  land,  or  on  rich, 
cool  land,  that  produces  heavy  crops  of  well  grown  fodder.  In  this,  Horace's  ex- 
pression :  *'  Fortes  creantur  fortihuB  et  bonis  ",  strong  and  upright  men  spring  from 
the  strong  and  upright,  is  true  in  this  as  in  all  other  things.  The  seed  germinates 
well,  when  it  is  fi-esh  and  well  harvested.  It  too  often  happens  that  the  seed  is  old. 
In  the  case  of  clover  this  is  easy  of  detection,  as  old  clover-seed  is  of  a  dull  colour ; 
the  trade,  though,  renew  its  brillancy  by  oiling  it,  but  this  fraud  is  easily  found  out 
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by  putting  a  little  of  the  seed  into  boiling  water  ;  if  it  has  been  oiled,  a  slight  film 
will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Again,  the  seed  may  have  been  harvested  be- 
fore it  was  ripe,  and  then  the  germinating  power  will  be  weak.  Only  the  lens,  or 
magnifying  glass,  can  detect  this  fault :  the  seed  unripe  when  cut,  will  have  wrin- 
kles on  it  like  an  unripe  pea.  Lastly,  the  percentage  of  germination  may  be  found 
by  putting  a  hundred  seeds  between  two  pieces  of  flannel,  to  be  kept  warm  and 
moist.  We  saw  above  the  proper  proportion  of  seeds  of  the  first  quality  that  oaght 
to  germinate.  As  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  seed,  its  importance  can  be  easily  seen, 
as  it  is  distressing  to  think  of  a  farmer  sowing  the  seeds  of  weeds,  from  carelessness 
or  stinginess  in  buying  cheap,  bad,  ill-dressed  seed. 

All  that  I  have  been  saying  about  the  care  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed 
shows  how  infamously  bad  is  the  practice  of  some  farmers  who  take  the  rubbish  at 
the  bottom  of  their  hay-lofts  to  sow  their  meadows  with.  They  are  certain  to  sow 
a  great  proportion  of  weed-seeds,  if  they  sow  those  seeds  that  are  commonly  called 
"  fleur  de  foin." 

&M?tn^.— Grass-seeds  are  usually  sown  here  in  spring,  and  almost  invariably 
with  a  grain-crop,  that  is,  the  grain  is  sown  first,  and  the  grass-seed  immediately 
after  it.  The  clovers  and  timothy  should  be  sown  together,  and  the  long,  lighter 
seed,  like  orchard-grass,  afterwards  by  themselves.  The  Gaboon  broad-cast  machine 
does  its  work  well,  except  in  wind,  when  it  does  not  deposit  the  seed  regularly ;  in 
case  of  wind,  ^^  Thompson's  wheel-barrow  seed-sower,"  made  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
is  better.  It  sows  a  space  16  feet  wide,  and  is  so  arranged  that,  driven  fast  or  slow, 
it  always  sows  the  same  quantity,  and  the  wind  does  not  affect  its  regularity  of 
deposition. 

Grass-seed,  too,  may  be  sown  in  the  fall,  but  I  cannot  recommend  this  for  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  province. 

Grass-seeds  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  in, 
and  when  sown,  must  only  have  a  light  harrowing  and  a  rolling.  Frequently  the 
seed  does  not  take,  either  because  it  was  sown  too  late,  in  a  drought,  or  because  the 
harrow  has  buried  it  too  deeply,  or  because,  in  an  imperfectly  prepared  and  unpul- 
verized  piece  of  land,  the  rolling  has  been  omitted. 

Treatment  of  the  metidow. — When  once  sown,  no  cattle  must  be  allowed  to 
pasture  on  it  the  first  fall,  nor  in  the  subsequent  spring  and  falls.  The  yield  of  a 
meadow  is  often  reduced  by  a  third,  from  cattle  being  allowed  on  it.  If  the 
thaws  of  winter,  frost  succeeding,  have  caused  a  formation  of  ice  on  the  meadow, 
the  spots  where  the  ice  has  drawn  out  the  roots  of  the  grass  must  be  watched  for, 
and  when  found  must  be  well  harrow^ed  and  dressed  with  a  compost  of  bog-earth, 
superphosphate  or  some  complete  chemical  manure,  like  the  "  Victor  "  ;  a  lot  of  seed, 
of  the  same  kind  as  before,  should  be  sown  previously,  and  a  good  heavy  raller 
completes  the  job,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  support  the  horses  without 
their  hooves  poaching  it.  After  the  third  year's  hay-crop  is  carried,  a  good  dressing 
of  well  rotted  dung  should  be  laid  on.    If  weeds  threaten  to  invade  the  meadow,  the 
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first  that  show  their  heads  must  be  pitilessly  eradicated  as  most  be  the  others  as 
well. 

Treatment  of  the  pasture, — Besides  the  treatment,  above  described,  for  the 
meadow,  and  which  applies  equally  to  the  pasture,  except  the  top  dressing  of  dung, 
the  pasture  is  to  be  divided  into  several  small  enclosures  to  be  grazed  one  after 
another  by  the  stock.  Every  time  the  animals  are  removed  from  one  piece,  after 
grazing  it  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  the  droppings  of  the  slock  must  bo  knocked  about, 
and  that  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  the  dung  being  spread  abroad  manuros  the 
land,  instead  of  burning  up  the  grass  where  it  lay,  and,  secondly,  because  by 
breaking  up  the  droppings,  the  hatching  of  thousands  of  the  eggs  of  the  horn-fly, 
which  are  always  laid  in  the  cow  dung,  is  prevented. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  permanent  meadows  and  pastures. 


SECOND  PART. 

PERMANENT  MEADOWS   AND   PASTURES. 

Summary. — Permanent  natural  meadows. — Composition^  management,  and  treatmerU 
of  permanent  meadows  on  the  strand  ;  of  permanent  meadows  on  the  flats  (^platm) 
of  lakes  and  rivers. — Artificial  permanent  meadows, — Seeding  down  of  permanent 
artificial  meadows. 

Natural  permanent  meadows. — In  the  province  of  Quebec,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
natural  permanent  meadows.  The  strand  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  some  places, 
constitutes  natural  meadows  that  are  very  productive,  good  instances  of  which  occur 
in  the  bays  of  St.  Thomas,  I'lslet,  Ste.  Anne,  Kamouraska,  Sherbrooke,  etc.,  and  the 
fiats  of  the  isles  aux  Grues,  aux  Oies,  etc.,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  as  also, 
at  Varennes,  Bale  du  Febvre,  Ste.  Anne  la  Parade,  etc.,  in  the  west.  The  valleys 
of  many  of  our  principal  rivers  and  the  banks  of  some  of  our  lakes,  also  furnish  us 
with  a  great  extent  of  natural  permanent  meadows,  in  places  where  the  low  flat 
banks  extend  in  what  are  called  "  platins,"  i.  e,y  flats.  These  flats  and  strands  are 
submerged  by  water,  the  strands,  from  Three-Rivers  downwai-ds,  at  each  of  the  high 
tides  that  exert  their  influence  twice  a  month  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  flats,  in 
spring  and  fall,' in  the  flood-time. 

Composition,  management,  and  treatment  of  the  permanent  meadows,  on  the 
strands, — Two  kinds  of  plants  grow  more  especially  in  the  meadows  on  the  strand 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  :  the  Blue  joint-grass,  and  the  Rush.  The  former 
is  use  to  tie  up  sheaves  of  grains,  bundles  of  hay,  etc. ;  hence  its  trivial  or  vulgar 
name,  in  French,  of  her be-d- liens.  It  is  also  called,  herhe-d,-couvrir^  from  its  use  as  a 
thatch  for  barns,  etc. ;  still  sometimes  to  bo  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  province. 
These  plants  are  greatly  esteemed  by  stock,  particularly  by  cattle,  and  make  very 
nutritious  hay.     The  rush  especial  ly  is  acknowledged  to  possess  the  property  of 
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making  cows  yield  lots  of  milk.  And  so  much  so,  that,  very  often,  farmers  that  have 
no  strand  meadows  and  who  live,  near  those  who  have,  change  with  them  their 
common  for  the  strand  meadow-hay.  Unfortunately,  in  districts  where  the  river 
is  salt,  i.  e.,  from  St.  Boch  des  Aulnaies,  Tlslet,  below  Quebec,  this  grass,  often 
drenched,  in  high  tides,  by  the  salt  water,  retains  a  good  deal  of  salt,  and  if  it  is 
browsed  by  cows  in  summer,  or  consumed  by  them  as  hay  in  winter,  the  milk  they 
yield  is  briny,  even  very  salt,  in  flavor.  In  this  part  of  the  province,  then,  cows 
giving  milk  must  not  be  fed  upon  this  grass  either  in  summer  or  winter. 

One  detail  connected  with  this  kind  of  grass  is,  that  it  must  not  be  cut  til 
late  in  the  fall.  If  cut  before  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  yield  is  at  once  diminished  in  the 
succeeding  crops,  and  if  the  practice  of  early  cutting  is  continued,  the  meadows  will 
eventually  become  perfectly  bare.  And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  hay  from 
ripening  all  standing,  since,  unlike  ordinary  fodder-plants,  it  never  grows  hard  with 
age,  but  preserves  its  verdure  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  these  meadows  are  torn  up  by  masses  of  ice  carried 
by  storms,  and  which,  thrown  violently  on  the  banks,  plough  up  the  land  and  des- 
troy the  grass  over  great  extents  of  ground.  When  this  arrives,  the  land  must  first 
be  levelled,  and  those  parts  of  the  shore  that  have  not  been  injured  must  be  left  ud- 
touched,  by  cattle  or  scythe,  for  two  or  throe  years.  The  grass  will  then  seed  itself 
down  and  the  damage  be  thus  repaired. 

Composition^  uiilisationy  and  management  of  permanent  meadows  on  thefldts  of 
rivers  and  lakes, — The  natural  meadows  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  flats  of  rivers 
and  lakes  are  composed  chiefly  of  plants  such  as  I  described  in  speaking  of  tem- 
porary meadows,  and  they  should  bo  so  treated,  i.  c,  the  hay  should  be  cut  in 
flower,  and  they  ought  to  bo  hanx)wed  and  levelled  in  spring,  if  the  floods  have  dis- 
turbed the  surface ;  afterwards,  a  heavy  rolling,  to  level  the  turf  anew,  will  be 
useful  and  will,  in  addition,  compressed  the  ix)ots  that  the  water  may  have  raised 
and  left  bare.  Should  the  ice  have  destroyed  the  herbage  over  large  spaces,  the 
land  must  be  ploughed  up,  sown  with  a  grain-crop,  after  being  well  harix)wed  and 
levelled,  and  then  sown  with  a  mixture  of  the  seeds  of  those  plants  that  previously 
used  to  grow  there  spontaneously 

Manure  is  very  rarely  needed  by  meadows  on  the  flats  and  banks  of  rivers  and 
l^kes.  The  mud  deposited  by  the  periodical  inundations  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
indefinitely  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  only  thing  to  bo  done,  if  afler  some  years 
the  turf  on  the  flats  has  become  to  thick  and  no  longer  yields  well,  is  to  break  up 
the  meadow,  and  to  grow  a  grain-crop,  sowing  down,  the  second  year,  with  the 
above  mentioned  grasses. 

Permanent  artificial  meadows, — Can  permanent  artificial  meadows  be  laid  down 
in  this  province  ?  To  this  question,  I  reply  :  Yes.  But  if  the  solitary  word,  "  gene- 
rally ",  be  added,  I  must  answer:  No.  Instances,  few  in  number  though,  show 
that  on  some  alluvial  soils,  very  rich  in  humus,  on  a  blue  clay  subsoil,  containing; 
plenty  of  lime,  and  thoroughly  drained,  meadows  giving  from  250  to  300  bundles 
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of  hay  a  year  may  be  kept  up  for  20  or  30  years.  But  these  soils  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  for,  besides  the  numerous  other  qualities  needed  to  constitute  permanent 
meadows,  they  must  possess  another  without  which  all  the  others  are  useless :  they 
must  be  so  situated  that  they  retain  their  blanket  of  snow  throughout  the  great 
thaws  that  sometimes  happen  in  winter. 

These  winter  thaws  are,  in  fact,  the  great  stumbling-block  that  upsets  the 
farmer  in  his  attemps  to  establish  hero  permanent  or  temporary  meadows  or  pas- 
tures. It  was  well  remarked,  when  speaking  of  what  is  being  done  in  Normandy, 
that  the  largo  quantities  of  manure  and  lime  applied  there  to  the  permanent  artificial 
meadowp  make  the  soil  warmer,  and  more  able  to  resist  the  damage  done  by  the 
frost.  This  is  very  probably  so  in  that  country,  where  the  soil  only  freezes 
superficially,  and  that  seldom  and  for  only  a  short  time.  But,  make  the  soil  here  as 
warm  as  you  can,  by  manui*©  and  'mendments,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  heat  it  up 
enough  to  foil  the  attacks  of  a  frost  of  -25*^  to  -30o  that  after  a  thaw  in  winter  has 
covered  the  land  with  a  layer  of  water  that  in  eight  or  ten  hours  is  converted  into 
ice  stuck  to  the  surface. 

Seeding  down  permanent  artificial  meadows. — As  a  guide  however  to  farmers  who 
may  have  such  exceptionally  situated  land  as  that  I  have  just  spoken  of,  as  being 
suited  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  meadows,  the  following  is  a  recipe  for 
grass-seeds  suitable  for  tho  purpose. 

Orchard  grass 4  lbs. 

Meadow  fescue 5   " 

Common  broad  grass 4  " 

Meadow  grass 4  " 

Timothy 4  '« 

Alsike  clover 2   " 

White  clover 1   " 

Eed  clover 4  " 

Meadow  foxtail 4   " 

Total  to  the  arpent 32  lbs. 

The  mode  of  preparing  land  for  a  permanent  meadow  is  the  same  as  that 
practised  for  a  temporary  one  ;  except  that  the  liming  should  be  heavier,  as  well  as 
the  dose  of  manure,  and  a  greater  dressing  of  artificials  should  be  applied  just 
before  seeding. .  For,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  land  laid  down  for  permanence 
can  only  be  manured  for  some  time  in  any  other  way  than  by  topdresang. 
As  soon  as  a  permanent  meadow  is  laid  down,  it  is  to  be  treated  exactly  like  a 
temporaiy  one,  except  as  to  certain  top-dressings  of  which  I  shall  speak  when  I  am 
treating  of  permanent  pastures. 

Permanent  pastures* — All  Jiiilly  soils,  that  cannot  be  ploughed,  should  be  ia 
permanent  pasture  ;  as  well  as  rocky  land,  where  stone-clearing  is  impossible  or  too 
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costly,  and  all  land  that,  for  some  reason  or  another,  cannot  be  worked.  The  BetUew 
in  mountainous  districts,  such  as  are  many  townships  in  this  province,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Laurentians  and  the  Alleghanies,  are  the  most  in  a  position  to  convert  all 
these  declivities,  recently  cleared,  into  permanent  pastures.  For  that  purpose,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  attack  the  soil  at  once,  before  "  stumping,"  after  the  first  grubbing 
(^with  the  mattock),  when  the  ashes  are  most  abundant,  by  sowing  the  proper 
pasture-grasses,  in  the  following  proportions  : 

Orchard-grass ,.•••• 6   I^* 

Meadow-fescue 6    " 

Bough-stalked  meadow 8    " 

Timothy 6     " 

White  clover 3    " 

Eed  clover  (small) 3     " 

Total 32  lbs. 

With  the  exception  of  timothy  and  the  small  red  clover,  all  the  grasses  in  the 
list  are  very  persistent.  The  two  former  give  a  great  deal  of  fodder  during  the  first, 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  the  others,  that  have  taken  a  little  more  time  to 
instale  themselves,  are  ready  to  furnish  an  abundant  yield,  when  the  timothy  and  the 
clover  are  pretty  nearly  worn  out.  Some  recommend  that  the  pasture  should  not  be 
fed  oflF  the  first  season,  so  that  the  herbage  may  get  well  established.  The  best  way 
of  burying  the  grass-seed  is  to  drive  a  bullock  drawing  a  bush-harrow  between  the 
stumps. 

As  to  rocky  or  other  unploughable  soils  intended  for  permanent  pasture,  some 
advise  the  application  to  them  of  a  compost  prepared  a  year  in  advance  in  this 
fashion  :  plough  a  strip  of  grass-sod,  and  carry  the  turf  off  into  the  comer  of  the 
field  ;  on  a  layer  of  this  place  a  layer  of  quick-lime,  then  another  layer  of  turf, 
followed  by  a  layer  of  dung,  and  another  of  lime,  with,  last  of  all,  a  layer  of  turf  to 
top  up  with  ;  the  heap  should  be  five  or  six  feet  high.  The  compost  should  be  cat 
down  and  turned  two  or  three  times  in  the  fall,  well  mixed  in  the  turning,  and 
allowed  to  pass  the  winter  in  that  state.  When  spring  arrives,  it  is  to  be  spread  on 
the  land  intended  for  the  pasture.  The  land  is  to  be  grubbed,  or  dag  with  a  fork, 
breaking  all  the  clods  thoroughly  and  mixing  in  the  compost.  Then  the  grass-seods 
are  sown  and  dragged  in  with  the  bush-harrow.  The  compost  should  be  made  off 
of  earth,  and  J  of  dung,  with  600  lbs.  of  lime  for  an  arpent  of  land.  Such  a 
compost  should  be  given  to  meadows  and  pastures  at  least  every  four  years,  and  it 
is  by  this  alone  that  their  permanence  can  be  secured. 

Now,  you  will  doubtless  be  surprise  to  hear  of  the  composting  of  dung  and  lime 
together,  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  theoretical  ideas  of  the  management  of  composts 
into  which  dung  is  combined.  Still,  the  recipe  must  be  taken  as  it  is  given,  for 
Barral,  Boitel,  Gayot,  Gobin,  and  other  agronomes  of  France,  recognize  the  good 
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effects  of  composts  thus  compounded.  When  this  is  spread  on  well  established 
meadows  or  pastures,  it  is  done  at  the  end  of  August  in  the  year  after  it  is  made. 

Care  must  be  taken,  in  both  permanent  and  tempoi*ary  pastures,  to  mow  all  the 
tufts  of  grass  that  the  cattle  have  left  uneaten,  to  prevent  them  from  ripening  their 
seed,  thus  exhausting  the  soil.  In  other  respects,  they  are  to  be  treated  entirely 
like  temporary  pastures. 

Lastly,  as  the  remaining  detail  to  be  noted  in  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  pas- 
tures and  meadows,  I  must  advise  the  eradication  of  all  weeds  as  soon  as  they  show 
themselves.  If  this  is  thoroughly  done,  in  the  proper  season,  and  clean  seed  has  been 
used,  on  well  cleaned  land,  the  piece  will  not  be  iuvaded  by  injurious  plants.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  land  laid  down  to  permanent  grass  is  never  made  part  of  a  rotation. 

From  all  I  have  said  about  permanent  meadows  and  pastures,  it  may  be  thought 
that  I  consider  it  an  easy  thing  to  secure  the  permanency  of  grass  in  this  province. 
If,  in  consequence,  any  farmers  try  to  put  in  practice  the  plans  I  have  been  pointing 
out,  and  fail  in  their  object,  they  will  feel  inclined  to  blame  me,  and  to  assert  that  I 
have  misled  them.  Foreseeing  this,  I  repeat  hero  in  conclusion  that,  in  our  province, 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  grass  is  the  action  of  the 
frequent  extensive  thaws  of  our  winter,  which  often  leave  the  land  covered  with 
water.  If  at  that  time  a  very  heavy  frost  occurs,  covering  the  land  with  a  sheet  of 
ice  glued  to  the  soil,  enormous  injury  will  be  done  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
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THE  POLITICAL   ECONOMY  OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Summary. — Rural  economy, — Of  capital. — The  extent  of  the  farm. — Should  be  in  pro* 
portion  to  one^s  means, — Concentration  of  labor, — Cropping. — Intensive  farming. 
— Extensive  farming, — Routine, — Economical  management — Courage  in  business, 
— Instruction  in  agriculture, — Education, — Judgment, — Love  of  progress, — Nature 
a  great  agricultural  university, —  Utility  of  knowledge, — Its  importance  in  Agricul- 
ture,— A  good  prospect, 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

I  fancy  you  hardly  expected  to  hear  me  treat  of  such  a  matter  as  that  on  which 
I  intend  to  address  you  for  a  few  minutes.  Were  it  an  adventurous  expedition  into 
distant  lands  as  yet  unknown  to  the  learned,  I  would  say  so  at  once.  I  would  do 
likewise  did  it  concern  a  rash  and  dangerous  voyage  to  unknown  regions,  over  a 
storm-tost  immeasurable  sea.  But  as,  far  from  that,  it  is  the  development  of  an 
important  question  that  concerns  every  agricultural  society,  and  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  regulations  instituted  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  it  is 
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proper  to  take  6ome  precaution  in  announcing  it,  and  to  keep  back  to  at  least  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  drawn  out  sentence,  the  fact  that  it  is  in  very  truth  a  subject 
political  in  its  nature. 

I  seem  to  see  a  quiver  of  curiosity  pass  over  the  lips  of  this  pleasant  audience, 
and  to  hear  the  low  and  anxious  question  :  '^  Whither  he  is  going  with  his  politics?" 
— Here,  Gentlemen,  is  the  point  I  aim  at,  without  further  preamble.  There  are 
politics  and  politics,  as  we  shall  see,  or  rather  as  we  shall  recall  to  our  common  me- 
mory. In  its  larger  sense,  and  according  to  the  most  general  acceptation,  politics 
is  the  art  of  governing  society  by  the  maintenance  or  drawing  up  of  just,  equitable, 
wise  laws,  responding  to  the  multiplied  and  constantly  renewed  needs  of  the  rarioas 
classes  who  compose  it.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  that  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak.  There  is  another  kind  of  politics,  one  that  is  peculiar  to  each  i^m- 
tion,  each  class,  each  association  of  citizens.  And  that  kind  is  the  art  of  wisely  di- 
recting the  effort  of  each  individual  toward  the  highest  summit  of  desirable  pro- 
grass,  and  to  open  to  each  the  prospect  of  a  happy  future.  So,  in  farming,  as  in 
every  other  business,  there  is  a  kind  of  politics  to  pursue,  one  founded  in  the  laws 
of  science  and  of  prudence,  whose  strict  observance  will  ensure  success.  It  is  on 
this  sort  of  politics,  then,  that  I  am  about  to  address  you,  and  as  it  naturally  includes 
the  hunt  after  the  best  things  to  be  collected  and  the  most  profitable  way  of  consum- 
ing them,  it  derives  from  these  very  operations  the  name  that  befits  it  so  well,  i  e., 
**  The  Political  Economy  of  agriculture,  or  Sural  Economy." 

Let  us  than,  in  speaking  of  political  economy,  select  that  specifically  belonging 
to  the  art  of  agriculture.  Let  us  study  its  principles,  and  make  certain  applications 
of  them  that  may  not  be,  perhaps,  without  some  public  utility. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  farmer  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  start 
with  a  large  capital  to  bo  assured  of  a  good  prospect  of  success.  Agriculture,  in  this 
respect,  differs  from  trade.  In  manufactures,  the  amount  of  the  profits  results 
immediately  from  the  amount  of  invested  capital,  and  as  this  is  increased,  so  the 
profits  increase  corresi>ondingly,  provided  the  business  is  well  managed.  Fresh 
capital,  indeed,  admits  of  the  increase  or  improvement  of  the  machinery,  without  an 
increase  of  the  staffer  buildings,  and  effects  a  more  economical  and  rapid  employment 
of  the  raw  material.  In  such  a  case,  ^vith  the  active  aid  of  all  necessary  agents,  wilh 
the  supply  of  the  market  arranged  for,  a  prompt  return  of  profits  becomes  the 
certain  consequence  of  the  investment  in  a  factory  of  large  funds,  which  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  and  I  may  add,  to  the  division  of  labor. 

For,  in  the  lumber-trade,  for  instance,  let  us  take  the  work  of  a  large,  well 
fitted  up  saw-mill.  Every  thing  that  cannot  be  cut  into  boards  or  planks,  owing  te 
certains  faults,  can  be  converted  into  small  dimension  stuff,  perhaps,  or  lathe,  or 
shingles,  so  that  every  particle  of  value  may  be  economically  extracted  from  the  raw 
material.  From  which  we  conclude  that,  in  this  as  in  other  trades,  when  the 
capital  is  increased,  not  only  do  the  profits  also  invariably  increase,  but  still  more 
does  the  proportion  of  the  return  of  profit  on  the  capital  increase. 
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But  in  farming,  it  would  appear  that  the  contrary  is  usually  the  case.  A  largo 
capital  does  not  invainably,  nor  oven  frequently,  secure  a  pwportionato  profit, 
unless  an  exceptionally  wise  and  prudent  man:ikemcnt  accompanies  it.  This  is 
easy  to  prove  by  a  comparison  of  the  profits  from  a  small  farm  or  gai'den  with 
those  of  a  large  farm.  When  much  labor  and  capital  are  employed,  the  profits  have 
a  tendency  to  falL  An  acre  of  land  may  bring  in  $50.00,  but  a  hundred  acres  will 
not  return  $5,000  00.  With  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  better  crop,  one  may,  if 
thought  advisable,  plough  twice  and  harrow  thrice  :  it  will  answer.  Under  other 
circumstances,  tieeking  always  to  increase  profits,  one  may  plough  thrice  and  harrow 
four  times ;  it  will  be  advantageous,  but  the  labor-bill  will  be  increased,  and,  in  spite 
of  tho  most  earnest  attention,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  profits  will  not 
come  in  in  the  same  proportion.  In  these  exertions  there  is,  doubtless,  advantage 
and  profit,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  in  increaised  labor.  Why  ? 
Because  skill  and  knowledge  are  not  increased,  because  the  labor  is  spread  over  too 
large  a  surface,  and,  again,  because  all  the  needed  improvements  are  not  introduced. 
What  then  must  be  done  in  order  that  farm-labor  may  return  the  best  ]x>sdible 
products,  and  properly  remunerate  tho  farmer  ?...  Three  principal  things  mu^t  be 
done  ;  in  these  three  things  lies  almost  the  entire  secret  of  success. 

First.— The  capital  invested  in  a  farm  must  be  proportionate  to  the  physical 
and  intellectual  powers  of  its  proprietor,  as  well  as  to  the  daily  expenditure  required 
to  be  made,  without  danger  of  losing  the  original  fund.  Eveiy  farming  operation 
is  more  secure  with  a  small  capital,  on  a  moderate  sized  farm,  than  with  a  large 
investment  on  a  great  extent  of  land,  until,  at  any  rate,  a  very  vast  amount  of 
experience  has  been  acquired. 

Secondly. — Tho  man,  who  devotes  himself  to  agriculture,  must  act  with 
judgment,  and  employ  all  his  intellectual  faculties  As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  search 
for  or  to  employ  our  modern  methods,  he  is  sure  to  see  great  difiUculties  arise,  foi* 
the  causes  of  the  dwindling  away  of  tho  value  of  landed  property  are  maniibid,  and 
if  tho  farmer  is  not  always  on  tlie  alert,  he  will  meet  with  every  one  of  them  ;  tho 
best  he  can  do  then,  will  not  be  too  much  to  retain  the  position  already  acquired. 
But,  if  he  desires  to  advance,  if  he  wishes  that  his  labor  should  become  increasingly 
profitable,  he  must  adopt  all  the  settled  improvements  that  come  within  his 
cognizance.  It  is  thus,  and  by  them,  that  he  will  obtain  influence  and  remunerative 
action  over  nature  that  he  is  master  of.  While  manufacturers  can  multiply  their 
profits  without  extra  cost,  as  long  as  their  machinery  lasts,  the  farmer  who  wishes 
to  stand  firm  and  to  obviate  all  unfavorable  events,  must  employ  the  latest  in- 
vented implements  and  processes  of  his  art.  For,  to  him  these  are  the  very 
jmnciples  of  life  ;  there  is  no  other  hope  of  eldvation  for  him  and  for  his  family. 
If  ho  does  not  intend  to  wane  and  fail,  he  must  respond  to  these  demands. 

In  the  iHiRD  PLAGE,  and  this  point  merits  special  attention,  agricultural  labor 
must  be  concentrated,  as  far  as  i^ossible,  on  a  limited  space.  Will  not  the  same 
amount  of  labor  return  more  profit  on  a  small  farm  than  on  a  large  one,  ajl  other 
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things  being  equal,  sinoe  the  former  will  be  better  cultivated  that  the  latter? 
On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true  that,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  extent  of  his 
ftirm,  the  farmer,  not  having  the  same  amount  of  money  or  time  to  devote  to  it, 
will  find  the  difficulties  and  the  trouble  of  cultivation  increase,  in  the  fact  that  to 
nake  a  thorough  use  of  it,  he  must  devote  an  additional  amount  of  physical  and 
intellectual  exertion  for  which  the  possible  increase  of  profits  will  never  compensate 
&im  ?  Then,  instead  of  subduing  the  ground,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do,  it  is  he 
bimself  who  will  be  subdued,  because  he  has  not  employed  his  labor  productively, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  acted  without  attending  to  the  advice  of  a  wise  economy, 
as  regards  the  extent  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  that  he  works  or  desires 
ifo  work. 

A  singular  and  convincing  fact  :  the  concentration  of  agricultural  labor  on  a 
proper  extent  of  land,  has  followed  oivilisation  and  the  development  of  agriculture 
to  our  own  shores,  as  everywhere  else  and  at  every  epoch.  The  natives  whom  we 
Ikave  displaced,  though  not  very  numerous,  were  nevertheless  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  earning  their  keep  chiefly  by  the  chase.  Here  and  there,  a  few  wandering 
tribes  ventured  on  a  little  cultivation,  and  developed,  in  some  degree,  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil  in  addition  to  their  purely  savage  mode  of  life.  Then,  came  the 
eultivation  of  grain  by  the  settlers,  who  raised  the  same  powers  another  degree. 
Lastly,  in  our  own  day,  arrived  the  special  cultivation  of  ves^etables,  pulse,  and 
iruit,  which,  on  account  of  a  larger  population  occupying  a  small  area,  naturally 
necessitates  a  greater  concentration  of  fisirm-work.  Thus,  by  degrees,  in  conformity 
with  these  instructive  facts,  and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  beneficent  progress, 
the  work  of  the  farmer  has  confined  itself,  little  by  little,  to  an  area  decreanng  more 
and  more  in  sise.  The  labor  diminishes,  the  profits  increase.  Let  us  quote  a  few 
figures  as  an  additional  illustration. 

If  we  hear  that  an  acre  of  land  has  produced  $1,000.00  worth  of  crop,  we  at 
ence  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  an  exceptional  expenditure  of  skill  and  exper- 
ience, the  profits  from  that  one  acre  have  been  at  least  cent  per  cent.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  that  theiie  thousand  dollars  are  the  product  of  severo  toil  on  200 
acres,  we  directly  set  down  the  rate  of  profit  at  hardly  6  "^jo-  Whence,  we  easily 
deduce  the  fact  that  the  centralization  of  the  farmer's  labor  on  a  very  limited  area 
ef  his  property  can  create  for  him  an  abundant  source  of  real  profits,  and  propor- 
tionately increase  the  value  of  the  property  he  possesses. 

Let  the  farmer  learn  then  that,  if  he  follows  the  manih  of  the  age  and  of  pro- 
gress, he  may  without  disquiet  divide  his  large  farm  among  his  children,  who,  to 
their  great  benefit,  will  settle  down  alongside  their  parents.  Here,  is  a  trae  piece 
©f  economy,  a  policy  bearing  safety  with  it ;  there,  if  he  so  will,  is  for  him  a  capital 
that  cannot  be  lost :  what  better  could  hie  wish  for  ? 

I  know  that  there  are  here  present  men  whose  farms  are  situated  some  on  the 
plains,  some  on  the  mountains.  The  latter  may  fancy  that  these  principles  apply 
enly  to  the  farmers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  ;  that  their  own  farms  must  at  any  rate 
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be  large,  and  that,  in  their  case,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  look  for  rural  economy  in 
the  concentration  of  labor  on  a  limited  area  of  land.    As  regards  some  things, 
pasturage  for  instance,  this  may  be  true.    Bat  as  far  as  the  mountain-farmer 
engages  in  the  arable  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  will  always  pay  him  best  to  work  as 
perfectly  as  possible  the  most  adaptable  portion  of  his  farm,  and  to  let  the  rest  lie. 
Timber  and  firewood  should  be  kept  standing  and  only  used  when  wanted,  care- 
fully keeping  the  stock  from  injuring  the  trees.  From  the  pastures  must  be  earned 
off  all  the  brush- wood  that  destroys  sometimes  half  their  value  by  impeding  the 
good  effects  of  the  light  and  heat;  the  meadows  must  be  improved  to  the  greatest 
possible  point,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  house  benefited  by  a  careful  and  wise  system 
of  cultivation.    That  is  the  concentration  of  labor,  that  is  the  road  to  success.    He 
who  follows  out  this,  is  indubitably  ready  to  receive  all  the  suggestions  of  science, 
-all  the  training  of  agricultural  experience ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  being  able  to 
draw  from  them,  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  the  most  valuable  advantages.     For  still 
ampler  confirmation,  let  us  study  the  case  of  a  farmer  on  the  mountains,  who  has 
three  fields,  each  of  a  fixed  acreage,  on  which  the  work  done  is  typified  by  the  figures 
■6,3, 1.  Suppose  he  has  a  mower  or  a  harvester  ready  to  go  to  work.  On  which  of  the 
three  fields  will  it  be  the  most  useful  ?  Clearly,  on  No.  6 ;  for  this  field  is  thoroughly 
drained,  the  bush  is  destroyed,  the  stumps  drawn,  the  very  last  of  the  stones  car- 
ried ofiT,  so  that  the  machine  can  travel  all  over  the  field  with  perfect  safety.   When 
he  reaches  No.  3,  he  finds  many  obstacles  that  have  not  been  removed,  so  his  ma- 
chine has  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  working :  it  runs  against  a  stone ;  sinks  into  a 
hollow ;  the  shocks  and  fViction  wear  it  out,  slacken  the  bolts,  worry  the  driver, 
and  bother  the  horses.    But,  when  he  comes  to  JSTo.  1,  he  finds  that  the  machine 
cannot  be  used  at  all,  and  is  therefore  useless  to  him. 

And  thus  will  it  be  with  everything  the  farmer  has  or  does  ;  for  instance,  the 
application  of  manure.  Which  field  offers  the  most  advantanges  for  its  employ- 
ment ?  Of  course  the  first ;  for  by  the  work  done  on  it,  the  soil  has  been  so 
thoroughly  pulverized  that  the  manures  come  into  contact  with  every  atom  of  it, 
und  develope  the  fUU  nutritive  poKcr  that  lies  in  the  arable  couch.  If  vegetables 
are  sown  in  this  deeply  ploughed,  well  worked,  manured  field,  there  will  be  probably 
an  excellent  crop.  On  the  second  field,  where  hardly  half  the  proper  amount  of 
work  was  done,  the  crop  will  be  but  small ;  and  on  the  third,  nothing  at  all.  The 
land,  then,  on  which  labor  has  been  concentrated  in  a  rational,  thoughtful  manner, 
is  the  best  prepared  for  every  kind  of  crop,  is  that  which  afterwards  requires  the 
4east  labor,  and  that  of  the  lightest  kind,  and  lastly,  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  will  pay  its  proprietor.  It  is  the  daily  confirmation  of  a  word  that  fell  from 
above  ;  **  He  who  has,  to  him  shall  he  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance  ".  Let 
OS  be  filled  with  these  principles,  let  us  strive  to  make  them  prevail,  and  we  shall  be 
SQccessfnl,  triumphant. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  too  common,  a  too  deeply  rooted  prejudice,  owing  to 
which  a  crowd  of  farmers  are  still  unsuccessful  in  their  work,  lose  for  a  trifling 
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extra  exertion,  a  slight  Bweat,  the  half  of  the  results  ^they  might  fairly  anticipat<^ 
from  it,  nay,  hazard  somotimes  the  entire  crop  from  an  unpardonable  negligence  in 
the  preparation  and  protection  of  the  work.  This  reason,  or  rather  cause,  this 
obstacle,  is  the  general  i>erBi8tence  in  an  old-fashioned,  ruinously,  radically  bad 
practice,  namely  this :  a  man  prefers  a  lai^e  farm  to  a  good  farm  ;  ambition  reaches 
after  a  large  acreage  rather  than  after  an  improved  area  ]  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne  is  bound  upon  his  shoulders.  No  time  then  for  strict  and  careful  superin- 
tendence, good  management,  economical  management  of  the  farm.  All  the  accidents 
that  happen  to  things  abandoned  to  themselves  have  to  be  put  up  with.  Broken 
'  fences,  damaged  crops, |  tramps,  trespassers,  bad  treatment  of  the  herd,  diseases^ 
damages  to  be  paid  for  all  kinds  of  things.  There  is  a  reduction  of  profits  1  They 
are  never  reckoned.  How  many  implements,  how  many  carts  and  sleighs,  shrink 
in  the  sun,  swell  and  give  in  the  rain,  break  down,  are  ruined  just  when  they  are 
most  wanted,  causing  a*^hurtful  delay,  as  unfavorable  to  the  character  of  the  farmer 
as  it  is  to  his  property.  As  before,  no  notice  is  taken  of  these  things.  Still,  all  goes 
to  waste,  everything  vanishes.  It  is  no  longer  the  man  who  is  master  of  his  farm ; 
it  is  the  accidents,  perils,  damages,  to  which,  by  his  own  negligence,  his  farm  is^ 
exposed,  that  are  his  masters. 

On  the  stream,  then,  of  agricultural  life,  the  farmer,  whom  negligence,  or  want 
of  foresight,  seems  to  overwhelm  with  work,  is  always  rowing  against  the  current, 
doing  with  trouble  and  loss  that  which  nature,  were  she  treated  more  skilfully  and 
patiently,  would  herself  do  for  his  benefit.    Let  him  concentrate  his  labor  on  a  very 
restricted  area,  such  as  economy,*  properly  understood,  demands,  he  will  then  increase 
the  productiveness  of  his  farm,  make  it  a  most  powerful  yielder,  easy  to  manage^ 
as  liberal  as  it  is  faithful  to  its  pledges.    He  will  make  of  it  a  goose  with  golden 
eggs  that  will  in  no  long  a  time  bring  him  success  and  prosperity  ;  always  provided 
that  he  does  not  aflerwaixls  do  as  that  stupid  peasant  did,  who  ripped  up  his  goose, 
to  get  at  the  whole  treasure  at  once,  and  who  in  consequence  lost  it  all ;  he  will 
find  what  he  is  searching  for,  prosperity  and  contentment.    In  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  his  small  capital,  he  will  apply  the  surplus  to  the  improvement  of  another 
portion  of  his  farm,  and  go  on  in  the  same  way  until  the  whole  has  been  re-created, 
and  consequently  increased  in  value  a  hundred-fold.    What  would  the  shopkeeper 
be  about  were  he  not  to  employ  his  savings  in  increasing  his  trade  and  enlarging  hiis 
profits  ;     were  he  afraid  to  add  his  net  income  to  the  capital  originally  invested  in 
his  enterprise  ?    He  might  continue  to  do  business,  no  doubt,  but  always  within  the 
same  limits.    Would  not  his  life  be  monotonous,  tiresome,  of  only  ])artial  utility  to 
such  an  indolent,  chicken-hearted  man  !    To  both,  to  farmer  as  well  as  to  tradesman, 
courage  is  necessaryfin  their  business.    And  if  from  to  time  contrary  winds  and 
tides  delay  his  voyage  to  the^  shores  of  [wealth,  as  he  is  sure  of  being  on  a  good 
course  and  that  all  his  property  is  fixed,  immovable,  beyond  risk  of  loss,  under  an 
experienced  director,  he  will  mock  at  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  trade,  at  the  torpidity 
of  manafkctures,!  at  the  cataclysms  of  the  political  world.    Judicious   eoonomy. 
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xenlightened  dedsione,  clear  disceminont,  great  energy,  ready  and  practical  courage, 
will  have  placed  him  like  a  light-house  at  the  antipodes  of  routine  and  reaction  ; 
and  this  is  how  the  investment  of  a  productive  energy  will,  at  the  last,  return  him 
full  dividends. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said,  nowadays,  about  the  neod  of  instruction  in  agricultura 
to  farmers.  Great  efforts,  and  even  saorifices  in  high  plaoes,  are  being  deployed  to 
enable  thom,  the  most  numerous  class  of  society,  to  obtain  all  the  information  that 
•can  tend  to  advanee  their  prosperity  ;  and,  no  doubt,  this  is  all  right.  If  we  are  here 
met  in  convention  to-day,  it  is  for  tho  discussion  of  the  farmer's  dearest  interests,  it 
is  to  impart  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  profitable  experiments  that  have  been  made 
for  his  advantage.  Beneficent  institutions  are  open  at  different  pointe  in  the  province 
to  receive  the  fortunate  youths  and  to  educate  them  to  be  the  useful  men  of  the 
future  on  the  land.  All  this  is  worthy  of  praise,  of  the  highest  approbation.  BiJ^ 
in  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  and  notwithstanding  so  much  good  intention  has  be^n 
shown,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  instruction  can  ever  reach  all  minds  in  the  same  degree. 
Still,  there  is  an  education  open  to  every  farmer  ;  handy,  fruitful,  necessary,  and  very 
ennobling,  and  this  he  must  search  after  and  seize  upon.    It  is  this  : 

To  conduct  and  execute  the  work  of  the  farm  with  intelligence  and  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  after  having  observed  facta,  studied  the  capabilities  and  varied 
properties  of  the  soils  that  compose  his  farm,  noted  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  of 
the  temperature  and  the  winds,  calculated  the  facilities  or  the  difficulties  of  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world.  To  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  all 
suggested  improvements  ;  to  distinguish  between  those  that  are  useful  and  those 
that  only  appear  to  be  so  ;  to  accept  everything  that  is  practically  beneficial  in  the 
data  of  science  concerning  methods,  crops,  implements,  fields,  manures,  stock,  so 
that  the  whole  announces  a  general  condition  of  beauty,  of  fertility,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  prosperity.  There,  that  is  an  entire  education,  that  can  be  acquired  by 
degrees  by  any  one  who  is  not  devoid  of  discernment,  and  who  has  some  leaning 
in  fiEtvor  of  improving  his  position.  A  farm  thus  managed,  and  well  kept  under  the 
direction  of  a  mind  both  active  and  sound,  is  an  excellent  college,- a  valuable  school, 
whence  may  be  drawn,  with  blessed  consequences,  the  steps  of  an  experimental 
teaching  of  theJgreatOBt  value.  It  will  be  quoted  as  of  the  first  rank,  and  its  owner 
will  be  noted^as  a  farmer  of  the  highest  cltiss.  There,  too,  is,  definitively  the  stage 
-whither  will  lead  the  judicious  application  of  the  few  considerations  I  have  been 
trying  to^develop  before  you  on  "  Bural  Economy." 

Yes,  Gentlemen,  and  I  say  it  without  emphasis,  without  exaggeration,  a  grand 
agricultaral  university  lies  everywhere  before  our  eyes,  inviting  our  minds  and  our 
hearts  to  adorn  themselves  with  the  truths  of  science,  with  the  inspirations  of 
nature  ;  nature,  that  under  the  divine  impulse  lays  before  us  her  grand  and 
•^endid^mysteries  spread  to  the  very  confines  of  space.  There  are  eyes  that  see  them, 
minds  that  have  found  them,  souls  that  admire  them  and  rise  up  to  their  level. 
To  enumerate  a  few  of  the  marvellous  secrets  of  the  infinite  power,  the  investigation 
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of  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us,  I  may  specially  indicate  :  Astronomy,  that 
marches  in  brilliant  state  above  our  heads  by  day  as  well  as  by  night ;  Meteorology, 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  following  constantly  its  Yariations;  Botany,  which 
spreads  its  flowers  and  plants  on  the  slopes  of  our  hills  as  well  as  over  plain  and 
forest  ;  Agriculture,  that  deals  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  renders  it  less 
rugged  and  more  productive ;  Zoology,  that  teaches  the  intelligent  observer  the 
conformation  and  habits  of  the  animals  that  are  his  servants  on  this  earth,  his 
domain  ;  and  Ichthyology,  which  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  various  tribes  of 
fishes.  Moreover,  beneath  his  feet,  but  open  to  his  inspection,  is  Geology,  whose 
indications  carry  us  to  a  time  beyond  the  deluge,  discovering  to  us  at  the  same  time 
the  secrets  and  marvels  of  creation. 

All  these  sciences  have  added  cubits  to  the  ^^rowth  of  humanity.  In  every 
position  in  life,  in  every  occupation,  they  are  considered  indispensable  ;  shall  it  be 
in  agriculture  alone  that  they  are  considered  useless  ? 

But  science,  has  it  not  prolonged  life,  soothed  pain,  prevented  sickness  ?  Has  it  not 
been  the  star  of  the  sailor,  the  safe-guard  of  the  traveller  ?  Has  not  science  thrown 
over  the  great  water-courses  of  the  world  those  marvellous  bridges  that  conjoin  their 
banks  ?  Is  it  not  she  that  directs,  without  crash  or  damage,  the  electric  fluid  from 
the  sky  to  the  earth,  that  illumines  the  night  with  the  splendor  of  the  day,  that 
carries  the  visual  ray  to  inconceivable  distances,  and  increases  to  infinity  the 
muscular  powers  ?  Does  she  not  accelerate  motion,  annihilate  distance,  facilitate 
intercommunication  ?  She  has  traced  in  the  air  the  road  of  thought,  and  along  the 
same  route  conducts  the  spoken  word.  Science  has  enabled  man  to  sound  the  depths 
of  the  Ocean,  to  penetrate  the  obscurities  of  the  earth,  and  to  sail  among  the 
clouds.  On  iron  rails  she  carries  hither  and  thither  innumerable  crowds,  as  rapidly 
as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  interminable  trains  of  travellers  traverse  whole 
continents  ;  and  on  every  sea,  float  enormous  self-acting  vessels,  careless  of  wind 
and  tide. 

How,  Sirs,  can  an  agent  of  such  utility,  of  such  value,  be  forgotten  or  ignored 
in  its  application  to  an  art  like  agriculture,  to  which  every  other  art  owes  its  existence  ? 
And  is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  for  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  population  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  that  you  are 
here  in  convention  to-day  ?  Is  it  not  to  labor  for  the  full  perfection  of  the  great 
lines  of  road  that  can  lead  our  people  to  the  promised  land  of  a  secure  and  smiling 
future  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  is  the  wish  of  you  all,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  I  congratulate  you  on  this  first  proof  of  devotion  to  the 
national,  the  patriotic  cause  of  agriculture,  that  you  are  giving  in  this  town  of  Joliette. 

In  the  present,  as  well  as  in  past,  but  by  no  means  as  a  prophecy  be  it  under- 
stood, people  judge  of  the  success  of  a  great  enterprise  when  there  is  a  conjunction  of 
several  powerful  planets,  or  of  extraordinary  influences,  that  announces  or  accom- 
panies it.  What  have  we  not  the  right  now  to  augur  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
agriculture  in  this  country,  in  this  province,  in  this  locality,  when  we  see  united^ 
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with  the  aim,  so  desirable,  of  assuring  this  prosperity,  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  social  body,  whose  impulse  and  enlightened  views  announca  infallibly  the 
most  splendid  results  I 

I  join  with  all  my  fellow-citizens,  both  of  town  and  country,  in  telling  you  how 
highly  we  are  honored  and  delighted  with  your  presence  here  seeing,  as  we  do, 
the  good  we  anticipate  from  your  deliberations  and  instructive  addresses  ;  and  I 
thank  yoa,  Gentlemen,  sincerely  for  the  kind  attention  you  have  paid  to  my  words. 


ADDRESS  OF  M.  J.  B.  A.  RICHARD, 
Laureate  of  the  Mirite  Agricole. 

THB   DBYINQ   OF  THE   SOIL. 


Summary. — The  agricultural  movement — Dairying. — Its  improvement. — Tlte  ohstaclee 
to  he  surmounted. — The  lucky  and  unlucky. — To  lessen  the  number  of  misfortunes. — 
Feed  cattle  better. — Get  greater  yields. — To  guard  against  the  troubles  caused  by 
rains^  droughts,  frosts. — A  secret. — Drying  the  land. — Formerly. — To-day. — TIte 
90  foot  ridge  or  land. — ITie  experiment  has  been  repeated. — On  heavy  land. — 
Subsoiling. — The  subsoil-plough. — Richard* s  subsoil-hook  (^crochet). —  Utility  of 
this  kind  of  work  to  the  dairy- industry. 

Mr.  Presidbnt  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  certainly  neither  authority  enough  nor  knowledge  enough,  to  address 
80  distinguished,  so  crowded  a  meeting,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  darken  the 
brilliancy  of  this  splendid  festival.  I  ought  rather  to  leave  this  task  to  those 
distinguished  orators,  who  do  us  the  honor  to  visit  us  to>day  ;  but,  in  running  such 
a  risk  as  the  assumption  of  so  weighty  a  responsibility,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  in 
shouldering  it  I  have  only  yielded  to  the  pressing  instances  of  our  worthy  secretary. 

I  could  have  wished  to  have  composed  a  more  careful,  more  interesting  address, 
but,  unfortunately  for  you,  as  well  as  for  me,  many  reasons  prevented  me ;  the 
chief,  and  the  sole  one  on  which  I  would  lay  any  stress,  is  my  incapacity  for  the 
task.  Counting  then  on  your  indulgence,  I  will  presume  to  make  the  following 
remarks  : 

Thanks  to  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  by 
all  the  priests  in  the  country,  by  our  governments  and  our  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  by  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  of  the 
commercial  and  banking  vocations,  thanks,  lastly  to  all  who  by  their  position  and 
talents  are  called  upon  to  direct  great  movements,  great  reforms,  and  who  have 
joined  hands  in  a  praiseworthy  endeavor  to  impress  a  vigourous  upward  flight  on 
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our  agriculture  ;  thanks,  I  say  to  all  these,  marvellous  progress  has  been  realized  ia 
our  province  during  the  last  few  years. 

And,  now,  brother  farmers,  it  is  our  part  to  respond  frankly  and  freely,  to  give 
our  aid  to  those  who  wish  so  well  to  us  ;  thus,  will  success  be  assured.  We  must  in 
very  deed  render  ourselves  worthy  of  so  many  efforts,  so  many  sacrifices  ;  we 
must  show  our  benefactors  that  we  are  not  ungrateful,  that  we  know  how  to 
recognize  the  great  services  they  are  striving  to  render  to  the  farmer. 

Among  the  benefits  and  advantages  that  these  generous  men  have  obtained  for 
us,  the  first  rank  is  indisputably  occupied  by  the  dairy-induatiy  and  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  that  industry,  with  its  adjuncts,  must  be  the  exploitation  we  are 
striving  to  improvt*.  For  we  must  not  forget.  Gentlemen,  in  spite  of  the  progress 
already  made,  in  spite  of  our  agricultural  papers,  our  learned  lecturers,  our 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  agricultural  societies,  our  noted  agronomes,  who  are  sowing 
broadcast  their  wise  advice,  putting  it  as  far  as  possible  within  reach  of  our 
appi*ehension,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  road  to  be  traversed  before  we  reach  our 
object  is  long,  and  many  an  obetacle  appears  to  bar  our  passage. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  obstacles  met  with  is  this  :  every  one  complains  of 
the  want  of  proper  food  for  our  stock.  Unfavorable  seasens,  disease,  grasshoppers, 
hail,  late  or  premature  frosts,  low  prices  for  our  products,  are  so  many  reasons  to 
which  our  want  of  success  is  assigned.  Hence,  complaints  ;  sometimes  entire 
dLscouragement. 

Slill,  in  every  district  are  found  some  farmers  who  appear  more  favored,  whose 
crops  are  more  abundant,  who  sell  their  goods  for  higher  prices,  who  are,  in  fact, 
lucky.  So,  the  entire  agricultural  class  may  be  divided  into  two  categories  :  the 
lucky  and  the  unlucky. 

While  admitting  that  the  circumstances  in  which  each  individual  is  situated 
have  a  great  influence  on  his  luck  or  want  of  luck  ;  in  my  humble  opinion  I  believe 
it  to  be  possible,  with  reflection  and  careful  consideration,  to  lessen  considerably  the 
number  of  misfortunes.  Not  all,  but  a  great  many  of  the  obstacles  that  are  most 
frequently  encountered  in  our  paths,  may  be  got  out  of  the  way  ;  we  may  produce 
with  greater  regularity  if  not  more  abundant  harvests,  at  least  fair  ones,  crops  that 
will  allow  of  our  giving  our  stock  better  and  fuller  keep,  and  in  that  way  to  profit 
by  the  great  advantages  offered  by  dairying. 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  insinuate  that  we  can  and  ought  to  be  invariably 
successful.  No,  as  I  said  just  now,  circumstances  have  too  much  to  do  with  that, 
and  I  know  that  for  the  farmer  who  is  not  well  off,  the  slightest  accident,  the 
sickness  of  a  draught  horse  or  ox,  the  breaking  of  an  implement,  etc.,  etc.,  may 
sometimes  endanger  the  safety  of  a  crop.  1  would  only  seek,  with  you,  to  find  the 
fittest  means  to  diminish  the  risk  of  failure  in  our  agricultural  exploitations. 

As  I  said  above,  we  have  plenty  of  subjects  for  complaint  ;  some  of  them 
beyond  our  control,  others  preventable,  or  at  least  reducible  to  smaller  dimensions. 
In  this  category,  I  will  enumerate  excess  of  rain,  droughts,  frosts,  etc.,  etc. 
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I  shall  perhaps  he  told  that,  to  undertake  the  prevention  of  accidents  that 
4ippear  to  be  beyond  our  control,  is  to  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  my  task, 
which  I  began  by  stating  was  a  very  difficult  one.  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  have 
succeeded,  and,  when  I  have  told  you  the  secret,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
thing  is  easier  that  it  appears  to  be 

In  spite  of  my  deep  convictions,  based  on  an  experience  of  20  years,  I  do  not 
feel  myself  to  be  entitled  to  lay  down  the  law  positively  ;  but  I  do  not  mind  being 
<»ntradicted  ;  opposition  may  bring  on  a  profitable  discussion.  There  can  be  no 
circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  considering  and,  if  found  advisnblOjOf  condemn- 
ing as  heretical,  certain  agricultural  principles,  than  a  meeting  like  this  of  men  who, 
by  their  theoretical  and  practical  studies,  have  earned  the  right  to  deliver  such 
judgments. 

My  secret,  Gentlemen,  is  the  drying  of  the  soil. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  his  day. 
I  worked  with  him  on  his  farm  till  I  was  20,  and  he  taught  me  all  he  knew  about 
farming.  My  father  had  three  distinct  farms.  You  will  allow  me  to  describe  the 
one  on  which  we  lived. 

This  farm,  situated  at  St.  Jacques,  Montcalm  county,  was  90  yards  broad  by 
1800  in  depth  (1 J  arpents  x  30).  It  was  divided  lengthwise  by  a  fence,  and  a  ditch, 
called  in  our  parts  a  middle  ditch  (^fos^  de  refente,  or,  de  milieu).  Six  arpents  from 
the  end  there  was  a  cross-fence,  toward  the  middle  of  this  piece,  six  arpents  deep, 
there  was  a  movable  fence  that  was  shifted  every  two  years,  and  here  had  been 
grown  for  some  50  years  or  more,  continuously,  potatoes,  com,  and  a  few  mangels  ; 
the  part  of  these  six  arpents  nearest  the  buildings  served  for  a  pasture  for  pigs, 
calves,  and  for  the  cows  at  night.  We  usually  kept  20  to  24  head  of  cattle,  4  horses, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry.  These  animals  made  a  certain  quantity  of  dung,  which 
was  mostly  placed  under  the  eaves  of  the  cowhouse,  the  balance  being  used  to  fill  up 
a  hollow  before  the  stable  door.  I  learned  to  skate  round  this  mixen  :  After  seed- 
time, this  dung  was  carried  out,  the  greater  part  for  potatoes,  and  the  rest  was  laid 
down,  in  heaps  of  a  load  each,  in  that  part  of  the  six  arpents  that  served  for  the 
cow's  night-pasture.  In  those  days,  never  was  a  load  of  dung  carted  further  off 
than  that  ! 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  farm,  divided  in  two,  lengthways,  by  a  fenee  and 
ditch,  one  side  was  kept  for  two  years  in  pasture,  the  other  was  sown  to  oats. 
As  to  drainage,  (1)  the  whole  farm  was  divided  into  plots  of  from  IJ  to  2  arpents, 
with  a  ditch  as  a  termination  and  a  chetntre  (stc)  at  each  side  ;  and  several  water- 
farrows  crossed  the  plots. 

The  earth  from  the  ditches,  which  were  regularly  cleaned  out  every  7  or  8 
years,  was  left  on  the  ditch-fflde,  and  formed  all  round  the  plot  an  embankment  12 

(1)  EgatUlement  means  surftce-work  more  than  the  other  kind,  which  in  French,  as  in 
English,  is  called  drainage. — A.  R.  J.  F. 
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to  15  inches  high,  and  thin  made  the  ditches  seem  deep  enough,  whereas  they  were 
on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  piece,  which  was  in  reality  a  regular  basin. 

The  soil  was  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  stiff  clay  ;  the  ploughing  was  done  in  the 
fall,  and  generally  the  furrow-depth  was  5  or  6  inches  ;  the  frost  pulverized  thia 
soil  superficially  and  the  harrowing  was  easy  enough  to  do.  As  I  said,  oats  were 
sown  fVom  one  end  of  the  fields  to  the  other,  with  clover-seed  every  two  years  for 
pasture.  My  father  was  prodigal  in  this  respect,  sowing  as  much  as  2  lbs.  to  the 
arpent  I  The  roller  was  an  unknown  implement,  and  would  have  been  difficalt  to 
work,  as  the  lands  or  ridges  were  no  more  than  6  or  7  feet  wide. 

After  seed-time,  the  two  most  respectable  old  men  of  the  parish  went  from 
house  to  house  and  collected  15  fVancs.  A  high-mass  was  sung  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crops,  and  tranquillity  reigned  for  the  i*est  of  the  year. 

And  I  must  needs  say  that,  thanks  to  that  good  action,  Providence  sent  us  far 
bettor  crops  than,  after  such  vile  cultivation,  we  had  any  right  to  expect. 

Many  of  you  would  certainly  be  surprised,  were  I  to  say  that  this  dreary 
picture  ;  which  is  far  from  being  overdrawn  ;  is  the  portrait,  with  a  few  variations^ 
of  a  great  number  of  farms  in  our  older  parishes. 

And  yet  we  dare  to  grumble  at  the  smallness  of  our  crops  !  !  ! 

Need  I  draw  a  comparison  between  farm-management  like  this,  and  the  farming 
of  the  lucky  ones  in  the  different  parishes  ?  The  variation  is  sufficient  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blindest,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  say,  that  I  need  not  go  out  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Jaoques  to  establish  the  difference.  I  could  produce  a  great  number 
of  examples  in  the  same  place,  on  the  same  style  of  land  even,  that  would  compare 
advantageously  with  the  finest  and  best  managed  farms  in  the  province. 

But  as  I  began  with  the  history  of  my  father,  you  will  allow  me  to  finish  with 
my  own  story. 

About  20  years  ago,  I  became  the  proprietor  of  about  30  arpents  of  land,  here 
in  Joliette.  The  soil  was  a  white  sand,  very  fine,  4  to  5  inches  in  depth,  subsoil  a 
ferruginous  schist,  called  here  tufe,  and  very  hard.  It  had  been  left  to  itself  for  4 
or  5  years. 

A  few  field  mice  constituted  its  fauna,  and  all  its  flora  was  a  few  stunted 
white-birches,  15  to  20  inches  high,  and  a  wild  blackberry  bush  or  two  ;  and  even 
they  did  not  thrive,  so  poor  was  the  soil. 

The  divisions,  ds  far  as  regards  the  ditches,  were  about  the  same  as  those  I 
described  before.  The  load  of  agricultural  knowledge  I  had  received  from  my 
father  seemed  to  me  to  be  enough  to  enable  me  to  manage  this  small  estate. 
I  spread  on  it  40  to  50  loads  of  dung  to  the  arpent,  and  in  the  fall  I  ploughed  the 
land  4  inches  deep,  the  tufo  preventing  my  going  deeper.  In  the  following  spring, 
I  planted  tobacco  and  potatoes :  result  nil.  Far  from  being  discouraged,  by  this 
want  of  success,  I  planted  the  same  crops  again,  with  more  dung. 

The  crop  appeared  pretty  fair  when  standing,  but  the  yield  was  very  poor. 
Only  300  lbs.  of  tobacco  instead  of  800  to  1,000  lbs.     Rather  disappointed,  I  sowed 
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oats ;  the  season  being  favorable,  it  did  well,  esjMJcially  in  straw  ;  for  25  loads 
only  yielded  52  bushels,  of  12  to  15  lbs  a  bushel.  (1). 

At  that  time,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  was  unknown  in  these  parts  ;  and 
potash  and  lime  had  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  farmer  :  one  was  for 
making  glass,  the  other  for  mortar,  and  that  was  all  they  knew  about  them. 

Had  I  known  at  that  time  the  fertilizing  power  of  these  matters  and  the  special 
needs  of  the  different  crops  I  had  so  unsuccessfully  tried  to  grow,  I  should  probably 
have  profited  by  my  knowledge  and,  after  having  conquered  the  physical  faults  of 
the  land,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  :  1.  the  complete  failure  of  my  first  crop 
of  tobacco  and  potatoes  was  due  to  my  land  being  very  poor  in  potash,  which  both 
these  crops  are  excessively  fond  of ;  2.  the  comparative  failure  of  my  second  crop 
arose  from  the  dung,  in  spite  of  the  large  dose  applied,  not  supplying  the  tobacco 
and  potatoes  with  the  food  they  required  ;  and,  3.  that  the  immense  yield  of  straw 
and  the  i)overty  of  grain  in  my  oats,  in  the  third  year,  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
though  the  100  loads  of  dung  an  arpent  that  had  been  given  to  the  land  had  begun  to 
give  it  nitrogen  enough,  it  was  still  poor  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

My  crops,  my  land,  had  spoken,  but  I  did  not  understand  their  language. 

I  give  you  these  details,  in  order  to  show  you  presently,  when  dealing  with 
results,  that  I  am  one  of  the  lucky  ofies. 

My  first  piece  of  luck  was  to  enter  the  agricultural  society,  which  gave  me  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture, 

My  second  piece  of  luck  was  to  read  that  publication  attentively,  and  to  try  to 
extract  as  much  information  as  possible  from  it ;  the  ideas  about  the  drying  of  the 
land  by  open  ditches  or  by  under  draining,  struck  my  attention,  and  I  resolved  to 
go  to  work  at  once  :  third  piece  of  luck,  which  I  call  my  secret. 

I  divided  my  land  through  the  middle,  i.  e.,  into  two  pieces,  one  of  7  arpents 
long,  the  other  of  8,  by  following  a  slight  depression  that  gave  a  fall  of  nearly  J  a 
foot  to  the  arpent ;  with  the  horse-shovel  and  the  plough,  I  sunk,  along  the  dividing 
line  and  following  the  depression,  a  ditch  4|  deep.  Next,  I  divided  each  of  these 
pieces  into  four  ridges  90  feet  wide  each,  with  water  furrows  emptying  into  the 
collecting  ditch  ;  these  furrows,  in  the  lowest  part,  that  is,  near  the  collector,  are 
nearly  4  feet  deep,  but  the  sides  are  so  gently  inclined  that  I  can  plough  to  their 
bottom,  and  cross  them  with  loaded  carts  anywhere.  The  ditches  at  the  end  of  each 
piece  are  gone,  as  have  the  open  furrows.  The  mowers,  reapers,  etc.,  etc.,  work 
there  most  comfortably. 

But  these  advantages  are  nothing,  compared  with  those  I  gained  in  doing  the 
work. 

My  object  was  to  drain  the  land  thoroughly,  at  least  as  well  as  open  ditches  can 
do  it  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  moisture  from  the  land  to  a  depth  of  12 
to  15  inches,  and  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  damage  done  by  drought,  by 


(t)    Can  this  be  so  ?  A.  R  J.  F. 
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A.— Wood-land. 

B.  B.— Fields  cultivated  by  90  ft.  rows  (see  note,  pa^e  173). 
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deep  cnltiyation  and  subsoiling,  thereby  allowing  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  penetrate^ 
more  deeply,  and  thus  to  fetch  up  food  and  moisture  from  below. 

And  by  this  same  cultivation  I  aimed  at  securing,  in  case  of  heavy  rains,  an 
jssne  for  the  superfluity  of  water,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  upper  layer  of 
soil,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots,  that  it  soaks  too  much,  thus  causing  the 
JDJuries  I  had  met  with  in  my  preceding  crops.  I  also  tried,  by  this  ditching  and 
deep  cultivation,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  air  and  heat,  elements- 
indispensable  to  the  life  of  plants,  thus  preventing  the  damage  done  by  cold  and 
bad  weather  in  spring,  which,  on  badly  formed  land,  delay  the  seeding,  and  expose 
many  of  the  crops  grown— especially  tobacco — to  the  early  frosts  in  the  fall. 

The  results  obtained  surpassed  even  my  hopes ;  bad  seasons  are  becoming  less, 
and  less  frequent. 

If  the  work  of  drying  land  has  paid  so  well  on  a  soil,  the  subsoil  of  which  is 
absolutely  sterile,  what  profit  could  not  be  made  on  heavy  land  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
full  of  matters  fit  for  plant-food. 

No  serious  objections  can  be  made  to  these  methods,  comparatively  new  as  they 
•re  to  our  young  country.  Conclusive  trials  of  them  have  been  made,  and  they  have 
turned  out  most  satisfactorily.  I  could  give  a  good  many  instances  in  Montcalm 
and  other  counties^  but  I  will  only  quote  my  friend  Mr.  Chas.  Rivet,  a  farmer  and 
breeder  of  reputation,  who,  after  having  found  fault  with  my  plans,  subsequently 
adopted  the  system.  Ho  worked  it  out  on  a  very  heavy  soil,  drying  it  by  means  of 
very  wide  ridges  and  deep  water-furrows ;  the  ditches  were  abolished,  as  were  the 
cross-water-furrows  that  cut  up  his  land ;  he  pulverized  it  deeply.    By  these  means, 

F.  F*.  F".  F*". — The  collecting  ditch,  into  which  the  water-furrows  empty. 

r.  r.  r. — Water-furrows,  deeper  at  the  discharge  than  at  the  other  end.  The 
figures  show  depth  in  feet  at  the  discharge. 

P.  P.  P.— Ridges  90  feet  wide. 

The  ditch  and  water-farrows  were  made  by  the  scraper. 

A  less  costly  way  would  be  as  follows :  divide  the  field,  according  to  its  width 
and  the  natural  slope,  providing  for  inequalities  in  the  land,  if  any,  into  ridges  40, 
60,  or  90  feet  wide,  witn  poles  set  up  where  you  want  to  make  the  ftirrows ;  there, 
make  two  or  three  bouts  of  the  plough,  turning  to  the  right  or  gathering  («n 
endos)  ;  carry  off  with  the  scraper  the  earth  thus  thrown  up,  and  lay  it  on  the  middle 
of  the  ridge  ;  this  earth  should  be  spread  as  fast  as  it  is  laid  down  by  passing  the 
empty  scraper  over  the  heaps. 

Afaking  the  rii^es.— This  work  is  done  all  over  the  piece,  of  course  including 
ditch  banks;  plough  as  usual,  gathering  (1)  up  to  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  and 
always  turning  the  horses  to  the  riffht.  When  the  ridges  are  done,  and  ihe  "  crumb- 
furrows  "  ploughed,  it  would  be  well  to  clean  out  the  last  with  the  double  mould- 
board  plough,  or  at  least  by  passing  the  common  plough  several  times  through 
them  ;  then,  the  great  ridges  are  formed.  By  following  this  plan  for  several  years, 
the  ridges  will  become  high  and  rounded,  the  furrows  deep,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
arable  couch  increased. 

•  — — — — ^— — — — — —  — .^____i....«  ^_— — _— ^ 

(I)  This  I  think  is  the  proper  techoical  wcrJ  for  "  endosser."    A.  R.  J.  K. 
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he  thoroughly  destroyed  all  the  weeds  ;  he  converted  part  of  the  subsoil  into  food 
for  plentiful  crops ;  he  is  one,  at  least,  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  complaing  of 
any  shortness  of  keep  for  his  large  herd,  and  who  can  profit  by  the  numerous 
advantages  that  the  carrying  on  of  dairying  offers  him. 

The  act  of  subsoiling,  become  practicable  by  perfect  drainage,  and  whose 
effects  are,  and  will  always  be,  a  benefit  to  cultivation  in  general,  is  done  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  a  subsoil-plough  -  the  Brabant — is  used,  that 
turns  over  a  furrow  from  12  to  15  inches  in  depth  ;  other  less  weighty  ploughs  do 
the  work  in  the  same  fashion,  but  to  a  less  depth.  These  would  not  answer  here,  at 
least  on  most  farms,  as  the  teams  are  not  able  for  the  work. 

Besides,  bringing  to  the  surface  a  lot  of  subsoil  that  has  never  been  ''  weathered," 
and  whose  fertilizing  constituents  need  chemical  transformation  before  they  are  fit 
for  plant-food,  would  cause  the  loss  of  one  or  more  crops,  until  this  transformation 
took  place.  I  think,  indeed,  that  here  we  ought  to  do  the  work  of  deep-stirring 
without  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  and  the  subsoiler  is  perfectly  adopted 
to  this  purpose.  This  is  a  plough  without  a  mould-board,  with  a  long  and  narrow 
share,  made  to  follow  the  common  plough  in  the  furrow  it  has  just  turned  over.  It 
breaks  up  at  the  desired  depth  a  layer  of  soil  that  can  afterwards  be  brought  up  by 
degrees  to  the  surface.  It  requires  two  horses  and  a  driver,  and  I  strongly  advise 
all  those  who  can  get  this  implement  to  do  so,  for  its  beneficent  effects  will  comply 
repay  the  cost  and  the  labor  it  demands. 

Another  implement,  whose  work  is  not  so  thorough  or  so  complete,  but  which 
in  many  cases  has  been  satisfactory  in  its  working,  is  a  plough  of  my  invention. 
As  you  know,  poverty  is  ingenious.  Not  being  able  to  afford  a  regular  sabsoil- 
plough,  I  had  a  goose-neck  (^crochet)  made,  in  the  shape  of  a  tooth  of  the  "  spring- 
tooth  "  harrow, — ending  in  a  point  2^  inches  wide,  and  fitted  to  the  plough.  A  veiy 
simple  little  piece  of  mechanism  enables  the  ploughman  to  makojt  penetrate  the 
ground  to  the  required  depth.  A  pair  of  good  horses  can  draw  it  on  my  land. 
Any  oixiinary  blacksmith  can  make  and  fit  up  the  whole.  As  you  see,  it  is  simple, 
low-priced,  and  within  the  reach  of  any  one.  With  this  implement,  it  is  easy  to 
thoroughly  complete  the  work  of  making  the  land  dry,  to  which,  as  I  said  before,  I 
attach  the  greatest  importance. 

I  am,  then,  convinced,  and  by  my  own  experience,  that  work  of  the  kind  I 
have  described  diminishes  labor,  assists  in  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  increases 
the  yield  of  every  crop,  but  especially  of  hoed-crops  and  roots,  without  which 
dairying  cannot  thrive. 

I  should  also  have  a  word  to  say  about  artificials  and  especially  on  farmyard 
dung,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  as  for  obtaining  it ; 
manures  are  so  important  in  farming  in  general,  and  especially  on  such  naturally 
poor  land  as  mine,  that  I  should  have  liked  to  be  enlightened  on  these  points  :  the 
production,  preservation,  and  more  particularly  the  best  way  to  use  dujig  ;  but  I 
have  already  taken  some  useful  notes  on  the  subject,  and  I  hope  to  take  still  more. 
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Before  closing  my  address,  I  beg  to  put  before  you  my  balance  sheet  for  the 
year  1896  : 

BALANCE  SHEET  OP  M.  J.  B.  A.  RICHAKD  FOR  THE  YEAR  1895. 

RECEIPT  EXPENDITURE 


7,600  bundles  of  hay,  at  $6.00 ...  456.00 
700  bushels  of  oat,  at  30  cts.. . .  210.00 
225      ''       of  potatoes,  at  85 

cts 78.75 

30  bushels  of  com,  at  50  cts...     15.00 
21,650  lbs.  of  tobacco,  at  5  cts 1,082.50 


$1,842.25 


Interest  of  capital 300.00 

Wages 318.00 

Taxes,  rates,  etc 88.00 

Implements  and  repairs 24.75 

Purchase  of  manure 76.50 

Depreciation  on  cost  of  imple- 
ments   50.00 

Net  PROFIT* 985.00 


$1,842.25 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Bev.  Fire  Lacasse^  0.  M,  L — You  say  the  bottom  of  your  water- furrows 
is  3}  feet  below  the  top  of  your  ridges :  how  can  that  be  ? 

M,  Bichard.'—'Ihe  ridges  are  always  ploughed  turning  to  the  right  and 
gathering  up  to  the  middle.  (1)     It  would  not  always  be  convenient  to  do  this, 

*  in  adducing,  as  an  example,  bis  accounts  for  1895,  M.  Hichard  has  not  by  any  means  tried 
to  pass  himself  off  as  a  very  lucky  man.  He  has  had  belter  years  than  that,  witness  the  following 
report  of  the  judges  of  Agricultural  M<)rit  for  1895  : 

On  September  20th.  1893,  we  visited  the  farm  of  M.  J.  B.  A.  Richard,  of  Joliette.  It  contains 
140  arpents,  of  which  90  are  under  crop,  50  in  bush,  wilh  a  garden  30  x  45  leet.  The  soil  is  line 
sand  and  very  poor. 

For  some  years.  M.  Richard  carried  on  his  farm  in  the  usual  way.  but  latterly  he  has  taken 
to  tobacco  growing  on  a  large  scale.  The  following  is  the  rotation  he  follows:  Ist  year,  after 
grass,  wneat  and  oats  ;  2nd  year,  dung  ploughed  in,  toDacco,  corn,  and  potatoes  ;  3rd»year,  the 
same,  dunged,  and  then  3  years  in  meadow ;  then  the  rotation  is  repeated.  For  tobacco  and  the 
other  hoed-crops,  he  ploughs  in  the  dung,  and  works  it  in  wilh  the  disc-harrow,  at  the  rate  of  S5 
to  45  loads  an  arpent.  He  manures  6  arpents  wilh  clover,  sowing  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8 
pounds  an  arpent ;  this  he  ploughs  in  in  the  fall.  Besides  800  loads  of  dung  that  he  buys  in  the 
village,  he  buys  40  bushels  of  lime,  and  ten  bairels  of  plaster ;  his  tobacco  averages  20  to  25  arpents. 

Last  year,  M.  Richard  realized,  from  the  sale  of  his  tobacco  alone,  $2,^4*2.00  ;  with  the  other 
sales,  he  realized,  in  all,  $2,685.00 ;  after  deducting  all  expenses  of  cultivation,  his  net  profit 
was  $1,705.00. 

The  division  of  the  farm  into  fields  is  well  arranged  ;  the  house  is  in  every  respect  a  good  one. 
The  farm-buildings  are  sufficient  and  kept  in  good  order.  The  fields  are  well  managed  ane  free 
from  weeds.  There  are  plenty  of  agricultural  implements,  which  are  well  cared  for.  We  saw 
here  a  new  machine  for  planting  tobacco,  which  must  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  those  who  grow 
that  plant  on  a  large  scale.  It  works  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  one  would  think  it  was 
endowed  with  intelligence. 

M.  Richard  has  built  an  excellent  drying-house  for  his  tobacco  ;  it  is  roomy  and  well  ventilated, 
and  when  we  saw  it  there  hanging  in  it  26,000  lbs.  of  fine  tobacco,  which  he  expected  to  sell  at 
an  average  price  of  twelve  cts.  a  pound  all  round.  His  crops  are  very  tine :  there  are  8  acres  in 
oats,  5  in  buckwheat,  1  in  potatoes,  1  in  silage-corn,  22  in  tobacco,  4 1  in  meadow,  60  in  bush-pasture, 
and  a  garden  of  30  x  45  feet. 

The  stock  is  Canadian :  one  brood-mare,  3  plough*horses,  two  milch  cows  and  a  fatting  beast, 
two  pigs  and  61  head  of  poultry.  We  have  awarded  to  M.  Richard  85.07  marks,  and  this  entitle 
him  to  a  silver  medal  and  a  diploma  of  the  highest  merit." 

Note  by  the  Editor. 

(1)  In  Scotch  language,  the  horses  are  always  *' hupped'';  " gathering  up'*  from  the  flat, 
makes  the  "  crown  "  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge. — A.  R.  J.  F. 
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unless  one  h«d  improved  implements  ;  one  would  end  by  making  a  hill  (c6te)  on  the 
crown  of  the  ridge     I  have  some  ridges  that  have  been  ploughed  like  this,  for  th^ 
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last  15  years,  3  years  out  of  5.    They  are  still  in  the  same  shape  that  they  were 
when  first  made. 

Mr.  Barnard.-^ThiB  is  the  best  and  most  practical  lecture  I  ever  heard  from  a 
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practical  man.  I  was  surprised,  but  not  greatly  however,  at  seeing  several  persons 
leave  the  hall  during  the  delivery  of  this  address.  I  hope  they  were  not  formers, 
who  left:  probably  they  were  people  of  the  town. 

This  practical  lecture  is  most  valuable ;  Mr.  Bichard  is  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  brother-farmers,  if  they  will 
attend  to  his  advice. 


LECTURE  BY  M.  L.  T.  BRODEUE. 

Laureate  of  Agricultural  Merit, 
Mr.  Prbsidxnt, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  any  subject  that  has  not  been  already  discussed. 
When  people  bring  skimmed  milk  to  my  factory,  I  am  not  pleased,  and  yet,  I  see  I 
shall  have  to  serve  up  to  you  a  subject,  the  cream  of  which  has  already  been  taken 
off,  since  every  subject  had  already  been  treated  before  my  turn  came.  I  rather  fear 
that  you  will  refuse  to  accept  the  lecture  the  President  has  asked  me  to  deliver, 
just  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  refusing  to  accept  skimmed  milk  at  my  factory. 

I  listened  to  Mr.  Richard's  lecture  with  much  pleasure ;  his  farm  I  saw  this 
morning ;  a  friend  had  already  spoken  to  me  about  his  90  foot  ridges,  and  I  at  once 
asked  him :  *'  Do  you  think  the  plan  is  a  good  one  ?  "  **  Yes,  he  replied,  after  the 
explanations  Mr.  Richard  gave  me,  I  do  think  so  ;  '*  and  I  answered :  "  As  you  relate 
it,  it  is  hardly  a  wise  plan."  Now  that  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richard  himself,  and  have 
seen  his  farm,  I  say  that  the  plan  is  far  from  being  a  bad  one. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  at  first  sight,  one  is  likely  to  think  ill  of  Mr.  Richard's 
system.  Pdre  Lacasse  himself  was  taken  in  ;  he  thought  that  the  ridges  in  question 
were  the  ordinary  ones.  I  saw  Mr.  Richard's  farm  this  morning,  and  I  confess  that 
to  see  it  viras  the  chief  reason  that  brought  me  to  Joliette.  Well  I  I  was  surprised ; 
I  should  have  seen  the  land  better  had  it  not  been  covered  with  snow,  but  I  was 
able  to  perfectly  apprehend  Mr.  Richard's  system,  and  1  think  it  an  admirable  one^ 

I  asked  him :  ^*  Do  you  think  your  plan  is  suited  to  heavy  land  ?  "  He  told  me 
that  a  M,  Rivet  had  tried  the  experiment,  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  it.  However, 
I  will  not  keep  on  praising  Mr.  Richard's  system  any  longer;  although  it  may  be 
all  very  fine,  it  is  not  a  lesson  to  be  instilled  into  every  one's  mind,  or  that  can  be 
brought  into  practical  working  at  once.  I  know  well  that,  in  farm  work,  we  must 
alwajTB  study  economy. 

Oar  means  will  not  allow  us  to  be  extravagant,  or  even  to  make  large  outlays. 
If  we  wish,  as  these  gentlemen  have  been  preaching  to  us  ail  the  morning,  our 
income  to  meet  our  expenditure,  economy  must  be  our  guide.    This  new  system  is 
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doabiless  a  good  one,  but  the  old  one  has  its  good  points  too,  and  would  prodnoo 
-excellent  results  if  all  farmers  did  their  ploughing  as  well  as  they  know  the  way  to 
-do  it.  If  we,  here,  could  persuade  farmers  to  do  their  work  for  the  year  1896-97  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  I  declare  positively  that  this  convention  woold  have  been 
productive  of  better  results  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 

I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  M.  Eichard's  plan  ;  on  the  contraiy,  I  am 
•going  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale.  I  shall  take  three  ridges,  each  15  arpents  long  by 
-^  an  arpent  wide.  But  let  experiments  go  on  ;  let  us  proceed  steadily  ;  and  while 
waiting  for  the  result,  let  us  do  our  regular  work  as  perfectly  as  we  know  how 
.to  do  it. 

I  heard  the  Hon.  Louis  Beaubien  on  the  subject  of  roads  ;  he  told  us  that  the 
-government  was  about  to  lot  us  have  fine  machines  to  make  our  roads  practicable  ; 
all  right,  but  on  one  condition  ;  it  is  this  :  that  people  begin  by  showing  that  they 
really  wish  for  good  roads  by  doing  their  best  witli  the  tools  they  have  at  hand ; 
then,  they  might  apply  to  the  government  for  the  machines*  First  of  all,  their 
willingness  to  do  the  work  mubt  be  shown.  K  you  have  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
'your  road«  it  is  not  the  government's  machine,  placed  under  a  shed,  that  will  fill  it 
lip.     £vory  man  must  help  himself. 

At  St.  Jacques,  our  roads  are  good,  although  the  soil  is  heavy  axKi  difficult  to 
keep  in  order.    It  can  be  done,  but  it  requires  a  lot  of  drains.    We  use  the  horse- 
scraper  ;  every  farmer  has  to  use  it  for  his  road.     We  keep  our  roads  well  rounded, 
in  order  to  let  the  water  run  off.     Our  roads  have  been  greatly  improved.    There 
are  many  farmers  who,  if  they  had  such  roads  as  ours,  would  be  able  to  draw  their 
milk  two  or  three  miles  to  the  factory.    I  am  not  opposed  to  the'  government's 
Jdea,  about  the  roads,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  municipalities  shall  do  their 
part  to  profit  by  the  assistance  given  them  in  keeping  their  roads  in  order.    How, 
-on  earth,  can  you  believe  that  a  municipality  that  has  never  bothered  itself  about 
its  roads,  with  the  machine  it  already  possesses,  will  put  itself  out  of  the  way 
because  it  can  get  a  machine  from  the  government  ?  Believe  me,  I  am  not  a  man  to 
spread  error  among  the  people ;  I  advise  those  who  are  about  to  apply  to  government 
J[)r  one  of  these  machines  to  begin  by  showing  their  good  intentions  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  means  they  already  possess.    One  thing 
must  be  borne  in  mind  :  the  dress  does  not  always  bespeak  the  man  (I  was  going 
to  say  the  woman,  but  I  stopped  in  time)  ;  but  a  good  farmer  is  always  known  by 
the  state  of  his  road  :  nobody  is  deceived  in  this  point.    When  everything  round  the 
house  is  in  good  order  ;  when  there  are  no  weeds  near  the  fonces  (I  say  :  a  road  is 
good,  when  not  only  the  load  way  (rauliire)  itself  is  in  order,  but  wnen  the  whole 
space  from  fence  to  fence  is  clear),  then  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  owner 
of  that  land  is  a  man  of  good  order. 

Good  roads  are  most  important  ;  and  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  we,  country 
.farmers,  know  a  good  deal  more  about  roads  than  townsmen  who  slip  nlong  on  the 
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macadam  ;  we,  I  say,  suffer  greatly  from  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  yet  we  do 
not  seem  to  know  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  roads  are  insufficiently  drained.  1  have  been  asked  to 
give  a  lecture  on  draining  land.  In  the  first  place,  I  rarely  give  lectures  ;  for  that 
I  must  be  "  taken  short"  ;  then,  you  see  the  subject  has  been  pretty  well  sifted,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  M.  Siehard  has  given  us  a  good  lesson  on  it,  and  I  will  not  say  that 
my  journey  has  been  unfruitful,  for  I  have  gained  much  valuable  information. 

One  must  go  into  the  North,  if  one  wants  to  see  such  great  meetings  as  this.  I 
am  one  of  the  oldest  directors  of  this  association,  and  out  of  the  fifteen  meetings  we 
have  held,  I  do  not  remember,  except  the  Assomption  meeting,  such  a  numerous, 
and  I  may  add  attentive,  an  andience  as  this. 

If  roads  need  draining,  still  more  do  farms  need  ft ;  it  is  weary  work,  but  it  must 
be  done ;  no  land  can  yield  well  unless  it  is  drained :  It  is  all  very  well  ploughing, 
sowing,  you  can  only  ruin  yonr  land  ;  nothing  can  grow,  and  the  weeds  will  gain 
the  mastery. 

I  remember  that,  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  St.  Germain  de  Grantham,  some  of 
my  friends  asked  me  to  give  them  a  lecture  after  mass.  A  woman  then  said  to  me  : 
'^  You  ought  to  tell  them  about  drains ;  I  cannot  persuade  my  husband  to  drain  his 
land.  This  spring,  as  I  was  helping  him  to  liarrow  his  field,  I  observed  some  spots 
where  water  was  stagnating :  nothing  grew  there.''  Tou  see,  this  woman  argued  with 
her  husband,  for  she  saw  the  importance  of  drainage.  (1)  Not  but  what  the  husband 
understood  it  too,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  he  who  would  have  to  handle  the  shovel 
and  not  his  wife. 

There  are  many  things  one  neglects ;  not  because  we  do  not  know,  but  because 
we  will  not  do  them.  Therefore,  I  said,  in  beginning,  if  every  one  did  well  that 
which  he  knows  how  to  do  well,  everything  would  go  on  better  j  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  £  said :  "  We  must  begin  by  doing  in  the  best  possible  manner  that 
which  we  know  how  to  do,  before  trying  to  learn  new  methods  of  farming." 

Ab  to  the  manner  of  draining,  you  know  that  leaving  the  scrapings  out  of  the 
ditches  by  the  ditch  side  until  a  bank  12  or  15  inches  high  was  raised,  as  Kr. 
Sichard's  father  used  to  do,  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  good.  You  had  much 
better  leave  off  farming  altogether,  if  you  imagine  your  land,  under  such  treat- 
ment, is  likely  to  grow  anything.  If  you  leave  the  best  earth  on  your  farms,  that  is 
the  cleaned  out  stuff  from  your  ditches,  on  their  sides,  if  you  will  not  drain  off  the 
water,  you  will  have  but  scanty  harvests.  It  would  be  an  unjust  act  of  the  Creator, 
if  he  allowed  any  crop  to  thrive  on  land  thus  carelessly  treated. 

Now,  there  are  some  who  advise  you  to  grow  roots.  I  have  never  advised  this, 
for  we  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  grow  roots.  Our  land  is  not  yet  well 
enough  drained,  or  ploughed  deeply  enough. 

(I)  Please  observe,  again,  that  dgout  does  not  refer  to  under-drainage,  but  to  water-ftirrows, 
etc~A.  U.  J.  P. 
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If  you  mean  to  drain  your  farm,  do  not  go  to  work  too  hastily.  Begin  bv 
draining  one  field  a  year;  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  do  more  than  that  in  a  year. 
Buy  an  iron  horse-Bcraper  and  do  one  field  a  year ;  this  will  cost  you  about  SOcts.  an 
arpent.  You  will  soon  find  that  you  had  never  previously  got  the  water  off  yoirr 
land.  Your  neighbor  will  come  and  see  it ;  he  will  do  as  you  have  done,  and  in  ^v& 
yeara,  you  will  have  five  and  your  neighbor  four  fields  prepared. 

When  this  is  done,  and  your  dung  is  well  cared  for,  there  wili  always  be  time 
enough  to  make  other  improvements,  but  begin  invariably  at  the  beginning.  I  do 
not  mean  to  teach  you  anything  new,  but  to  remind  you  of  things  that  you  have 
long  known  to  be  right  but  have  neglected  to  put  into  practice.  People  will  not 
farm  properly ;  they  drain  their  mixens,  but  they  do  not  drain  their  land.  They 
draw  a  furrow  round  the  mixen,  to  lead  the  urine  away  into  the  ditch,  and  thence 
into  the  brook,  but  the  land  is  allowed  to  ^et  on  as  it  can.  The  manure  should  be 
most  carefully  collected ;  not  a  drop  or  a  particle  of  it  should  be  wasted.  Host 
farmers,  here  as  elsewhere,  let  the  urine  run  to  waste,  and  preserve  the  water  l^at 
ruins  their  land.  I  have  been  to  a  great  expense  to  preserve  my  manure,  bat  it  is 
now  clear  enough  that  one  may  succeed  in  this  for  a  very  little  outlay.  There  is  a 
very  cheap  way  of  making  a  good  heap  of  manure :  prepare  a  flat  piece  of  land  for 
a  *^  stance,''  and  make  a  trench  all  round  it  with  a  bank  outside ;  on  this  stance 
make  your  mixen,  and  when  it  gets  dry  sprinkle  it  with  the  urine  that  will  hav& 
leached  out  of  it  into  the  trench.  When  you  cart  off  the  dung,  take  the  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth  on  which  it  stood,  and  when  you  are  about  to  make  a  new  mixen  on 
the  old  spot  put  half  a  foot  or  so  of  earth  on  it  before  you  begin.  After  having 
taken  every  possible  care  to  preserve  every  particle  of  your  manure,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  about  using  artificials;  there  are  farmers  who  spend  lots  of  money 
on  them  and  let  lots  of  their  manure  go  to  waste. 

It  is  with  farming  as  with  everything  else  ;  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  jump 
at  once  from  the  alphabet  of  agriculture  to  its  philosophy ;  it  would  bo  more- 
hazardous  to  do  this  in  farming  than  in  any  other  art ;  seek  first  to  make  the  most 
of  what  you  have  before  running  after  things  that  you  have  not,  and  which  yoa 
must  buy  from  the  foreigner. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  directors  of  this  association,  I  thank  you  ;  not  in  the  name 
of  the  rest,  for  they  have  already  done  their  part;  but  I  thank  you  in  my  own  name. 
I  thank  the  meeting  for  all  the  pleasure  we  have  received  while  holding  our  convenr- 
tion  in  the  fine  town  of  Joliette. 

THI  QUALITY  OF  OUR  QUEBEC  CHEESE. 

M.  Ca5/«^.— Some  pe%simists,  with  what  intention  I  do  not  really  know,  having 
tried  this  summer  to  persuade  the  public  that,  far  from  improving,  the  manufiicture 
of  Quebec  cheese  was  deteriorating,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  interesting  task  to 
investigate,  in  the  special  papers  that  give  the  market  quotations,  the  figure  our 
quotations  make  in  1896,  compared  with  the  figure  they  made  in  1893  and  even  in 
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1890,  by  the  side  of  the  Ontario  quotations,  whose  cheese  is  set  before  us  if  not  as 
absolute  perfection,  at  least  as  the  model  we  ought  to  strive  to  reach. 

I  will  give  you  presently,  in  a  table,  the  result  of  my  researches ;  it  was  a  more 
difficult  task  than  I  at  first  thought  it  would  be,  for  in  Quebec  we  have  only  one  Board 
of  Trade  for  dairy-products  whose  prices  are  published.  Ontario  has  a  great  many 
Boards,  and  it  is  easy  to  follow  up  the  quotations  for  Ontario  choose  from  the  first 
institution  of  these  Cheese- Boards.  I  have  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  some 
sellers  and  of  one  buyer,  to  obtain  the  prices  of  cheese  in  the  St.  Kyacinthe  market  for 
this  year,  together  with  the  published  prices  of  Cowansville  ^our  only  Board)  and  the 
quotations  on  the  wharf  at  Montreal.  I  had  (for  1896)  three  Quebec  markets  to  oppose 
to  Ontario.  As  all  these  markets  are  not  held  on  the  same  day,  except  London,  Cowans- 
ville, and  St-Hyacinthe,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  interpolate  our  Quebec  quotations 
among  those  of  Ontario  ;  so,  I  began  by  the  quotations  of  Brockville  (Thursday) 
continued  with  those  of  London,  Cowansville,  and  Brockville  (Saturday),  concluding 
with  tho  Montreal  quotations  of  Monday,  and  Ingersoirs  of  Tuesday.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  by  opposing  the  average  quotations  of  Quebec  cheese  to  the  average  quotations 
of  Ontario,  on  these  different  markets,  I  should  be  giving  you  a  fair  idea  of  the 
situation. 


} 


Brockville {  Thursday. 


Ontario...}  London... 
^  Ingersoll. 


} 

Quebec...  \ 

} 


Cowansville. 


St-llyacinthe., 


Montreal. 


..Thursday 
..Saturday 


.Monday 
.Tuesday 


1  Brockville 

1^  London 

^  Cowansville ... 
1  St-Hyacinthe . 

1  Montreal 

1  Ingersoll 


Saturday.. 
Tuesday .. 


Saturday., 
Saturday. 
Tuesday.. 


Ontario.. 


Quebec... 


Ontario.... 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  table  that  the  quotation  on  the  Montreal  wharf,  in 
1896,  were  oflen  higher  than  those  at  Ingersoll  ]  nothing  surprising  in  that,  you 
may  say,  the  freight  on  that  cheese  is  paid  ;  true  enough,  but  so  it  was  in  1893  and 
1890,  and  then  the  quotations  on  the  wharf  were  often,  not  to  say  regularly,  lower 
than  those  of  Ingersoll. 
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To  iind  out  the  difference  in  favour  either  of  Ontario  or  Quebec  in  this  table, 
I  have  taken  the  average  of  prices  of  both  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  carried  the 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  right  province. 

QUOTATIONS  OK  CANADIAN  CHEESK. 
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In  drawing  up  these  tables,  I  found  that,  on  October  13tb,  1896,  the  cheese 
qooted  at  Chicoutimi  (first  or  second  quotation)  at  10,^^  cts.,  the  price  at  the 
corresponding  Ingersoll  market,  and  yet,  many  of  those  here  present  doubtless  had  no- 
idea  that  such  a  thing  was  possible.  You  were,  in  that,  just  in  the  same  way  o£ 
thinking  that  was  the  firm  of  R.  and  W.  Davidson,  of  Glasgow,  from  whom  I 
received  the  following  letter.  Just  dkproposj  for  it  speaks  of  Chicoutimi  cheese  :  it  is 
addressed  to  the  National  Bank,  and  the  extract  I  hold  in  my  hand,  certified  by 
M.  J.-E.-A.  Dubuc,  Manager  of  the  National  Bank,  at  Chicoutimi,  and  M.  J.-D.  Guay  r 
3iayor  of  that  town,  shows  that  the  cheese,  mentioned  in  the  letter,  had  been, 
forwarded  by  MM.  C6t4,  Boivin  et  Cie,  and  was  "  Saguenay  "  cheese  : 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  B.  and  W.  Davidson, 

Commission  Merchants,  Glasgow,  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool. 

*'  We  must  acknowledge  that  we  sold  part  of  the  cheeses  very  much  too  low,  oui 
account  of  oar  apprehension  as  to  the  quality,  in  consequence  of  our  having  fallen 
into  the  great  error  of  selling  them  before  having  inspected  the  quality. 

''We  bad  an  idea  that  these  cheeses  were  inferior  in  quality  to  those  from 
Canada  West,  and  we  sold  600  boxes  before  we  saw  them  ourselves." 

The  manager  of  the  bank  adds,  in  his  accompanying  letter,  that  the  firm  of 
Davidson  had  credited  the  exporters  with  the  sum  of  S26.91,  as  compensation  fqr 
the  loss  incurred  by  the  firm's  fault.  So  much  in  favor  of  Saguenay  cheese ;  it 
would  seem  that  the  syndicates  are  doing  a  good  work  in  the  county  of  Saguenaj 
and  Lac  St  Jean. 

In  consulting  the  preceding  table,  the  members  of  the  Dairymen's  Association 
will  remember  that  it  was  in  1890  that  the  syndicate  movement  began,  and  that,  ip, 
1893,  we  already  had  28  syndicates,  one-half  of  which  were  only  in  their  first 
campaign.  In  1896,  we  are  not  much  further  in  advance  as  to  the  number  of 
syndicates  existing,  but  nobody  can  deny,  after  having  examined  the  above  table, 
that  our  cheese  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years  ;  and  this  is 
all  we  wanted  to  show. 

And  this  enquiry  has  also  convinced  us  how  important  it  is  that  a  number  of 
Cheeso-boards  should  be  created  in  this  province,  where  cheese  and  butter  should  be 
sold  publicly,  and  whose  quotations  published  in  the  papers  would  at  once  give  us  a 
double  result,  that  is  :  an  announcement  in  favor  of  Quebec  cheese,  if  it  was  found 
to  be  equal  or  superior  to  Ontario  cheese  of  the  same  day  ;  and,  in  case  it  should 
turn  oat  to  be  inferior,  a  sanction  of  the  teachings  of  the  Association  and  of  its 
earnest  efforts  to  hccure  a  general  improvement  and  uniformity  of  make  throughout 
the  province ;  for,  in  the  **  Cheese-boards,"  there  is  generally  more  difference  between 
good  factories  and  bad  ones,  than  there  is  in  the  districts  where  cheese  is  sold  by 
private  sale ;  and  from  the  day  when  the  difference  in  price  that  should  subsist  bet- 
ween  good  and  had  cheese  shall  be  observed,  our  ignorant  or  careless  makeias 
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wi]l  correct  their  mistake  and  quickly  learn  to  do  better.    That  is  the  knotty 
point,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked. 

DISCUSSION  ON   BUTTSB-MAKINO  AT  HOME. 

3f.  Vabbi  CdtL — Coald  not  M.  Leclair  gi^e  ns  some  practical  advice  on  the 
making  of  butter  at  home  by  those  who  cannot  send  their  milk  to  the  factory  ? 

M.  Zeclair.^There  is  not  much  difference  between  making  butter  in  the  farm- 
dairy  and  at  the  creamery.  The  sole  difference  is,  that,  in  the  farm-dairy,  the  cream 
of  several  skimmings  must  be  mixed  together,  to  make  enough  to  be  worth  churning. 
In  such  a  case,  the  earliest  skimming  must  not  be  allowed  to  begin  to  ferment 
The  second  skimming  must  be  added  to  it  and  the  whole  thoroughly  stirred  together 
till  the  mass  is  uniform.  The  fermentation  is  to  be  started  24  to  36  hours  before 
churning.  The  fermentation,  or  ripening  as  we  call  it,  the  washing  of  the  butter, 
the  churning,  and  the  salting,  ought  to  be  all  done  as  carefally  as  in  a  creameiy. 
If  you  fail  in  following  one  of  these  rules,  you  will  have  just  as  bad  results  as  in  a 
ereamery.  I  do  not  see  that  any  particular  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  butter-making 
at  home. 

M.  rabbi  CdtL — ^How  many  hours  should  be  allowed  to  elapse,  in  home  butter- 
making,  between  the  last  skimming  and  churning  ? 

M.  Leclair, — We  recommend  at  least  12  hours  for  ripening  ;  24  hours,  if 
possible,  would  be  better,  but  12  hours  is  the  very  least  that  can  be  productive  of  a 
good,  complete  fermentation.  Suppose  we  have  to  deal  with  the  cream  of  Monday 
morning  and  Monday  evening  ;  we  be^n  by  cooling  the  former  to  hinder  its 
fermentation ;  on  Monday  evening,  we  add  the  morning  to  the  evening  cream,  after 
having  well  stirred  the  morning  cream.  This  operation  is  to  be  repeated  on  Tuesday 
morning,  if  we  intend  to  churn  on  Wednesday,  and  the  fermentation  is  to  be  started 
on  Tuesday  morning,  so  that  the  cream  shall  be  ripe  on  Wednesday  morning. 

M.  Vabbi  C6ti, — At  what  temperature  should  the  home-churning  be  bc^un ;  at 
the  same  as  at  the  creamery  ? 

M.  Leclair. — Just  the  same ;  if  you  aim  at  having  firm  butter,  you  must  observe 
the  same  rules  as  at  the  creamery. 

The  Rev,  Pire  Lacasse. — Tell  us,  please,  what  that  temperature  should  be. 

M.  Leclair. — It  depends  upon  the  season.  In  summer,  in  hot  weather,  the 
ehuming  should  begin  at  50^  F.  As  the  outside  temperature  lowers,  the  churning 
temperature  should  be  raised  in  proportion,  up  to  62^  in  winter.  I  do  not  advise 
ehuming  at  64^,  unless  the  room  is  very  cold  indeed  ;  still,  I  remember  an  exceptional 
ease,  in  which  70^  degrees  was  the  temperature  used. 

M,  Vabbi  G6tL — ^Will  you  kindly  say  what  you  mean  by  the  expression 
**  ripening  the  cream  "  ? 

Jf.  Leclair. — By  '*  ripening  the  cream  "  is  meant  the  production  of  a  eertain 
degree  of  acidity  which,  caused  by  a  ferment,  brings  out  the  aroma. 
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JkT.  William  Tremblay, — Ought  the  cream  to  be  frequently  stirred  during  the 
last  24  hours  before  churning  ? 

At.  Leclair, — The  cream  ought  to  be  left  quiet  for  7  or  8  hours  after  the 
fermentation  has  begun  ;  up  to  that  time,  it  should  be  stirred  every  2  hours. 

Af.  Chagnon. — ^What  is  your  opinion  of  a  maker  who  only  skims  every  two  or 
three  days,  and  makes  his  butter  immediately  after  that  operation  ? 

if.  Leclair, — He  makes,  then,  what  may  be  called  *•  butter  from  sweet-cream." 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  making  that  sort  of  butter.  Some  people  say  that  it  will 
keep  as  well  as  any  other  kind  ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  it,  and  to  trust  to 
what  they  say  about  it. 

M.  Chagnon,^*!  have,  for  experiment,  made  butter  as  soon  as  the  cream  was 
cooled.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  or  will  not  keep. 

Mr.  Barnard — When  we  started  the  Dairy-school,  at  Kamoui'aska,  we  sent  to 
Ontario  fur  the  best  butter-maker  to  be  had.  He  came  from  the  States,  and  for  two 
years  all  the  butter  was  made  from  sweet-cream.  Batter  was  made  there  in 
September  that  was  almost  as  good  in  the  following  June  as  on  the  day  it  was  made 
nine  months  previously. 

M.  Chagnon. — I  made  my  experiment,  with  a  view  to  save  labor,  but  I  do  not 
yet  feel  prepared  to  advise  any  one  to  follow  my  example 

M,  JLeclair. — Once  upon  a  time,  immediately  after  skimming  we  lowered  the 
temperature  of  part  of  the  cream  to  40°,  and  churned  it  to  see  what  difference  then 
would  lie  between  the  butter  from  it  and  from  the  rest  of  the  same  cream  churned 
the  next  day  \  but  we  did  not  try  whether  that  butter  would  keep. 

TAc  Unknown. — Was  the  yield  as  great  ? 

M,  Jjeclair.-^The  yield  from  the  sweet-cream  was  less  than  the  yield  from  the 
other. 

M.  Aimi  Lord. — ^Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  how  it  happens  that,  in 
summer,  the  butter,  fVom  day  to  day,  does  not  always  come  of  the  same  color  ? 
I  have  found  this  the  case  in  some  creameries. 

M,  Leclair. — I  have  found  butter  differing  in  color  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  season,  but  never  from  day  to  day  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  When 
we  add  the  butter  made  one  day  to  that  made  the  day  before,  there  is  a  shade  of 
difference  in  color,  but  after  a  time  the  difference  disappears,  and  the  butter  is 
aoiform  in  color. 

M.  Chagnon. — May  this  not  bo  attributed  to  the  fact  that  more  water  is  put 
into  the  chum  one  day  than  on  another  ? 

M.  Leclair. — I  cannot  say. 


M.J.  deL.  Tachi. — U.  J.-M.  Tellier  having  asked  me  to  describe  the  advantages 
of  the  syndicates,  I  have  to  say  that  they  consist  in  this  :  A  syndicate  is  an  associa- 
tion formed  by  proprietors  of  eheeseries  and  creameries  with  a  view  to  the  engage- 
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ment  of  an  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  their  factories  throughout  the 
season. 

The  advice  of  the  inspector  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  greatest  number  of 
the  members  of  the  syndicate.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  this  question  to  make  the 
services  that  an  inspector  can  render  intelligible  :  Is  it  a  good  thing  to  have  at  hand 
a  skilled  teacher  to  aid  us  with  his  advice  ?  I  feel  that  the  benefits  derivable  from 
the  advice  of  an  inspector  amply  justify  the  payment  of  the  trifle  that  each  member 
has  to  contribute  towards  his  salary.  I  say  "  trifle  ",  because  the  government  asaists 
those  who  unite  to  form  a  syndicate,  by  a  grant  of  $250.00  towards  the  inspector's  pay. 

In  some  cases,  the  proprietors  of  factories,  as  well  as  very  skilful  makers,  will  not 
join  a  syndicate,  for  the  reason  that,  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  their  goods,  they  do 
not  think  that  it  will  do  them  any  good.  In  refutation  of  this  objection,  I  reply 
that  every  one  knows  that  it  is  not  the  quality  of  this  or  that  maker's  goods  that 
fixes  the  price  of  butter  or  cheese  in  any  given  district.  A  good  &ctory  surrounded 
by  bad  ones  will  sell  its  goods  for  less  than  if  it  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  other 
good  factories.  Bad  factories  round  a  good  one  endanger  its  reputation,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  whole  district ;  consequently,  the  maker  who  turns  out  good 
articles  under  such  conditions  has  a  difficulty  in  finding  good  prices  on  account  of 
the  bad  repute  of  his  neighbours. 

Bepcrt  of  the  Judges  of  the  silage-samples. — **  Having  been  appointed,  jointly 
with  Messrs.  Ness  and  Drysdale,  to  judge  the  samples  of  silage  laid  before  the  con- 
vention, I,  in  their  name  as  well  as  my  own,  beg  to  report  as  folbws  :  Two  samples 
of  silage  have  been  examined,  and  one  of  them,  belonging  to  M.  Timoth^e  Brodeor, 
was  found  to  be  of  first-rate  quality.  The  Judges  agree  in  stating  that  cows  fed 
upon  such  silage  as  this  must  give  excellent  milk.  Unfortunately,  they  cannot  say 
so  much  for  the  other ;  it  is  very  sour,  and  utterly  unfit  for  milk-making.  Its  sourness 
is  due,  specially,  to  its  not  having  been  sufficiently  trodden  in  the  silo. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  TRBMBLAT. 


LECTURE  BY  Mr.  L  J.  A.  MABSAN. 

On  Eoot-crops. 
Summary, — General  considerations — Effects  on  the  soil,  ^ As  food, — Oultivation.'- 
Choice  of  land,^I%s  preparation. — Stubble  cleaning. — Manures. — Quantity  of 
dung.-'Piace  in  the  rotation. — Sowing  ^Preparation  of  the  seed, — Quantity  of 
seed  to  the  arpent.^  Varieties, — Potatoes. — Can-ots. — Mangels  ^Turnips. — Hov 
to  sow. — Care  of  while  growing. — Thinning. — Keeping  — Yield. 

General  considerations, — The  plants  of  this  kind,  which  are  the  most  common 
and  the  best  for  general  cultivation,  are  mangels,  carrots,  swedes  and  turnips  ;  to 
these  may  be  added  the  potato,  though  we  shall  omit  the  details  of  growing  that 
crop  in  this  lecture. 
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I. — Effects  on  the  soil. 

The  deep  and  repented  ploughiDgs,  tlie  heavy  dongiiig.  the  perfect  pulverisa- 
tion of  the  BoHy  the  hoaLngs,  aDd  the  numerous  other  dressings  (fagons)  that  these 
crops  require,  their  tap-rooted  habit  of  growth  that  enables  them  to  draw  up  part, 
probably  the  greater  part,  of  their  nourishment  from  the  subsoil,  from  a  layer  of 
the  ground  that  the  roots  of  grain  and  hay,  except  of  clover,  never  reach,  make  of 
these  plants  genuinely  improving  crops  in  almost  every  point  of  view.  Well  ma- 
nsged  cultivation  of  mangels  and  carrots  indisputably  puts  the  land  into  a  better 
state  of  productiveness,  which  is  unfailingly  shown  by  the  improved  crops  of  grain 
and  hay  that  follow  them.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  from  their  effects  on  the  farm  of 
Aasomption  College.  Invariably  has  the  field,  in  which  carrots  or  mangels  were 
grown,  yielded  better  crops  of  grain  and  hay  in  subsequent  years,  than  the  fields 
planted  with  maize  or  potatoes,  the  manuring  being  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
reason  for  w)iich  is  easily  perceived :  the  carrot  and  mangel  draw  the  top-soil  less 
than  the  maize  and  potato,  on  account  of  the  different  fashion  in  which  thmr  roots 
feed. 

The  polato,  nevertheless,  does  ameliorate  the  land  more  than  grain,  though  in 
a  less  degree  than  mangels  and  carrots. 

Altogether,  the  effects  of  root-growing  in  the  improvement  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  land,— ^deepening,  cleaning,  pulverisation,  operations  that  facilitate  the 
fertilising  action  of  the  natural  agents  of  vegetation,  air,  moisture,  heat,— -deserve 
the  serious  attention  of  all  farmers  who  wish  to  increase  their  production  of  fodder 
and,  thereby,  the  returns  from  their  farms. 

II. — As  FOOD. 

Soots  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  feeding  of  stock.  Though  watery,  and 
not  very  rich  in  albuminoids,  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  the  digestible  carbo-hy- 
dratee  ;  and  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid,  especially  turnips  and  swedes,  for  the  for- 
mation of  bone.  Their  succulence  tends  to  stimulate  appetite  and  to  aid  digestion, 
the  secretion  of  milk  in  particular.  They  should  always  bo  included  in  the 
winter-rations  of  milch-cows  ;  but  in  this  case  they  should  be  accompanied  by  foods 
rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as  pollard,  bran,  cake,  clover,  etc. 

Mangels  and  carrots  are  in  very  deed  valuable  aids  in  the  cheap  and  economi- 
cal production  of  milk  in  winter.  Swedes  and  turnips  will  assist  the  growth  of 
young  stock,  and  their  nutritive  effect  will  be  even  more  perceptible  in  the  fatten- 
ing animal. 

Work'horus  And  foals  do  better  if  carrots  are  added  to  their  ration  of  oats.  Po- 
tatoes help  fattening  hogs.  Were  there  no  other  advantages  offered  by  roots  than 
the  above,  they  should  suffice  to  induce  us  to  grow  them  on  a  larger  scale  than  ia 
usually  the  practice  here. 
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IIL— Cultivation. 

Choice  of  land. — For  potatoes :  soil  light,  cool  and  deep,  not  too  moist,  fiurlj  rich 
in  potash.  The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  good  potatoes  are  the  hillj 
loams,  more  or  less  stony,  but  cleared  of  the  stones,  originally  covered  by  maplei 
and  other  hard-woods.  Still,  the  potato  will  yield  well  if  properly  manured  and 
cultivated,  on  all  soils  except  sterile  sands  and  too  stiff  clays. 

For  carrot^.— Sandy  loams,  rather  moist  than  dry,  deep,  naturally  rich  or 
well  manured. 

For  mangels  :  calcareous  clay-loam,  rich  in  potash,  nitrogen,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  in  a  word,  a  superior  loam,  deeply  pulverised. 

Swedes  :  the  same  soil  as  mangels,  though,  if  possible,  still  richer  ;  with  more 
phosphates. 

Turnips  do  well  on  light  land,  rich  in  lime  and  potash. 

Soils  that  are  not  such  as  the  above  naturally,  must  bo  brought  to  the  same 
condition  by  working  and  manure,  for  plants,  to  yield  large,  paying  crops,  must  be 
able  to  extract  easily  and  in  abundance  all  the  elements  of  their  food  from  the  soil. 

Preparation  of  the  land.-^lt  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  land  intended  for 
roots  must  be  thoroughly  drained  and  sub-soiled,  or,  at  least,  deeply  ploughed,  the 
preceding  fall,  especially  if  it  is  rather  stiff.  These  two  conditions  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  heavy  crops.  (1) 

Stubble  cleaning. — As  soon  as  the  previous  crop  is  carried,  the  dung  is  spread, 
if  the  dung  is  to  be  applied  at  that  season,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  by  a 
shallow  farrow,  with  the  three-share  plough,  or  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  a  disc- 
harrow, or  a  powerful  grubber.  If  none  of  these  are  on  the  farm,  a  common  ploogb 
must  be  used. 

This  operation  gives  the  dung  and  stubble  a  chance  to  decompose  in  the  soil, 
and  the  weed-seeds  to  germinate ;  as  soon  as  the  land  begins  to  look  green,  harrow 
it  thoroughly.  Now  is  the  time  to  spread  ashes  and  other  manures  that  are  not 
easily  soluble. 

Lastly,  before  frost,  plough  deop,  with  a  narrow,  and  therefore,  an  upright 
furrow,  sub-soiling  if  needed  and  if  possible.  The  upright  furrow  enables  one  to 
work  the  land  better,  and  to  keep  the  manure  a-top,  which  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do  at  this  season.    The  water- furrowing  must  of  course  be  strictly  attended  to. 

When  spring  arrives,  and  the  land  is  fit,  the  harrow  and  grubber  should  go  to 
work  across  the  ridges  ;  and  then,  if  the  land  is  a  little  beaten  down  (by  rain  or  thaw- 
ed snow),  it  should  be  cross-])! oughed.  The  harrows  go  to  work  again  at  seed-time, 
when  the  furrows  or  the  drills  are  drawn  out.    If,  after  harrowing,  the  land  is  still 


(I)  This  fall,  1  saw  mangels  of  15  lbs.  in  weight  grown  on  land  subsoiled  in  1895,  the  tap-root 
of  which  had  gone  down  2'2  inches  in  depth.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  in  a 
layer  of  earth  22  inches  deep,  the  roots  found  2  or  3  times  as  much  food  as  in  a  layer  only  6  or 
8  inches  deep. 
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too  cloddy,  as  may  happen  when  a  rather  heavy  soil  has,  unfortunately,  been 
ploughed  when  rather  *'  clung, "  it  should  be  rolled,  and  harrowed  again.  The  es- 
Bential  point  is  that  the  land  be  perfectly  worked,  and  pulverised  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible. 

Not  infrequently,  in  light  well  drained  soil,  one  thorough  working,  especially 
with  the  disc-harrow,  is  enough  to  prepare  the  fall-ploughed  land  for  the  drills. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  light  land,  if  the  fall-furrow  has  been  jammed  down,  it 
should  be  cross-ploughed  without  previous  harrowing.  Harrowing  the  drills  is 
done  with  a  "  drill-harrow  ",  immediately  before  sowing,  for  tap-rooted  plants  of 
course. 

It  is  important  thai  the  sowing  be  done  on  land  freshly  prepared,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  not  always  wise  to  prepare  the  land  too  long  in  advance. 

Should  the  spring  be  a  little  advanced,  i.  e.,  at  the  end  of  Uay  or  the  beginn- 
ing of  June,  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  avoided,  namely,  working  the  land  too 
much  with  the  harrows,  etc  ;  for  this  may  dry  up  the  soil  so  as  to  hinder  the  com- 
ing up  of  the  seed,  and  cause  the  loss  of  the  crop  in  case  of  a  dry  summer.  No  fear 
of  this  when  the  seed  is  sown  early. 

In  sandy  loam — lightish  land — ,  naturally  or  artificially  drained,  some  farm- 
ers prepare  their  land  for  roots  entirely  in  the  fall,  even  to  the  drawing  of  the 
drills.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  the  dung  is  spread  in  the  drills,  and  covered  by 
splitting  them. 

In  spring,  when  this  method  is  followed,  the  only  thing  done  is  to  pass  the- 
drill-harrow  over  the  drills.  Carrots  especially  are  treated  in  this  way,  and  it 
greatly  lessens  the  press  of  work  in  spring,  as  well  as  produces  cleaner,  better 
shaped  carrots  by  their  growing  on  a  firm,  consolidated  drill.  The  sowing,  too,  can 
be  done  earlier,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  carrot,  provided  the  ground  is. 
warm  enough.  (1) 

Manures, — ^As  all  roots  take  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen  from  the  land,  dung  is 
the  chief  and,  generally,  the  best  manure  for  them.  It  should  be  well  rotted  for  man- 
gels (2)  and  carrots,  fresh  for  potatoes,  applied  in  the  fall,  as  above,  on  clay-loam, 
or  in  early  spring  on  light  land.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  to  be  buried  by  the  cross- 
ploughing  ;  the  harrowing  and  drawing  out  the  drills  will  mix  it  with  the  soil,  it 
often  happens,  however,  even  on  light  land,  that  'spring-manuring  causes  the  deve- 
lopment of  leaves  to  the  detriment  of  the  roots,  which  in  this  cabc  grow  forked ;  so, 
dung  to  be  applied  in  spring  should  be,  for  tap-rooted  plants,  more  rotten  than  that 
applied  in  the  fall,  though,  unfortunately,  the  opposite  is  usually  the  case.  When 
spring-manuring  is  intended, — ^which  indeed  is  generally  unavoidable — the  dung 
must  be  carried  to  the  field  in  winter,— especially  if  it  is  rather  distant  from  the 

(1)  Early  sowing  may  necessitate  an  extra  horse-hoeing,  but  the  yield  generally  pays  for  it. 
1  have  already  sown  carrots,  April  20th;  they  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition  with 
ease.     (See  *'  time  to  sow  "). 

(2)  When  used  in  the  fall,  fresh  Jung  is  often  the  best  for  mangels 
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farm, — be  pat  into  a  large  heap,  well  pressed  down  by  the  horses  and  sleighs  going 
over  it  in  unloading.  Soon  after,  the  heap  is  to  be  turned  and  well  mixed,  throw- 
ing the  sides  and  the  more  strawy  parts  into  the  middle,  finishing  by  squaring  it  up 
into  a  regular  shape.  This  makes  the  fermentation  more  uniform,  and  the  mixen 
homogeneous  throughout,  which  is  of  course  beneficial  to  its  future  use.  As  soon  as 
the  land  will  admit  of  the  wheels  of  the  dung-carts  going  over  it,  usually  about  the 
last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  cart  it  out,  spread  it,  and  plough  it  in.  From  that 
time  till  seed-time,  10  to  15  days,  often  more  may  ^pse,  during  which  time,  Um 
dung  decomposes  in  the  land,  the  plant-food  is  elaborated,  and  the  young  plsots 
absorb  it  as  soon  as  they  come  up.  When  the  manure  is  applied  in  the  autumn,  it 
should  have  been  well  pi^eserved  during  the  summer  in  squared  up  heaps,  well  con- 
solidated, covered  with  from  6  to  8  inches  of  earth,  and  kept  constantly  damp.  It 
should  retain,  as  fiir  as  possible,  all  its  fertilising  principles,  its  ammonia  and  all 
the  urine  as  it  eontains  nitrogen  and  potash,  that  are  indispensable  to  roots. 

In  gr6wing  potatoes,  many  farmers  prefer  spreading  the  dung  in  the  drilh 
just  before  planting,  with  an  idea  of  its  being  an  economical  proooeding,  particu- 
larly when  planting  for  market  on  a  large  scale.  As  regards  yield,  this  really  msj 
be  judicious  for  early  planting ;  but,  late  ones  do  not  always  profit,  even  in  propi- 
tious seasons,  by  all  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  manure,  so  that,  both  for  the  ad- 
v^antage  of  the  soil  and  of  the  future  crops,  I  generally  prefer  spreading  the  dung 
on  the  surface  and  ploughing  it  in. 

One  way  of  manuring  is  sometimes  successful,  for  potatoes  in  a  dry  soil ;  it  is 
that  of  top-dressing  the  potatoes  with  recent  dung.  If  it  rains  shortly  after,  the 
loss  of  ammonia  is  nothing  or  trifling,  and  the  soil  is  kept  moist  over  the  sets,  which 
more  than  compensates  for  any  possible  loss  of  fertilising  constituents..  In  such  case^, 
this  treatment  has  already  produced  great  crops. 

Q^antity  of  dung. — The  quantity  of  dung  to  be  applied  to  the  arpcnt  varies 
from  10  to  20  tons,  depending  on  the  richness  of  the  land,  its  nature,  the  quality 
of  the  dung,  its  mode  of  application,  and  also  on  the  kind  and  quantity  of  artificialfi 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  dose  of  dung.  No  use  to  give  heavy  dressings  of  dung 
to  light  land,  for  it  will  have  its  elements  of  fertility  drawn  off  into  the  sub-soil  be- 
fore the  crop  can  utilise  them.  The  manure,  too,  should  not  be  buried  so  deep  in 
light  as  in  heavy  land.  In  clays,  the  dressings  should  be  larger,  because  the  soil  ifl 
in  a  better  position  to  retain  the  elements  of  plant-food,  and  there  is  also  an  advan- 
tage in  mixing  the  dung  with  a  deeper  layer  of  soil. 

Heavy  dressings  of  dung,  even  of  good  dung,  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
maximum  crop,  are  not  always  economical.  Used  alone,  for  roots  on  rather  worn 
out  land,  they  are  insufficient  for  the  produotion  of  the  heaviest  crops.  Dung  is  a 
very  important  addition  to  land  on  account  of  the  humus  with  which  it  enriches  it, 
and  which  imparts  to  it  properties  that  are  absorbent  and  retentive  of  moisture. 
Moreover,  it  supplies  all  their  foods  to  the  roots,   though  not  in  proper  proportion. 
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or  available  at  alt  periods  of  their  growth.  Dang  is  a  genorai  manure,  but  badlj  ba- 
laneed.    It  often  induces  too  much  leaf  and  too  little  root. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  on  many  soils,  very  large  crops  of  roots  cannot  be 
grown  wUhout.the  addition  of  plant-food  in  which  both  soil  and  dung  are  deficient 

—generally  the  dominant  of  the  plant.  (1) 

The  following  tables  which  present,  the  one  the  chemical  composition  of  roots, 
and  the  other  the  quantity  of  fertilising  elements  removed,  by  an  ordinary  good 
crop,  from  an  arpent  of  land,  show  the  demands  of  these  crops  as  regards  manure. 

▲VXRAOB  PIBCBNTAOB  OF   THB  GOMPOSITIOtf  OF  BOOTS. 

According  to  Muntz  and  Oirabd. 


KIND 

Nitrogen 

Pbosp. 
Acid. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

I 
Magnesia. 

Sulph. 
Atid. 

Mangels 

■..••.••.  ••••..•■••<•..• 

••.Boots......  •••... 

0.18 
0.30 

0.08 
0.08 

0.43 
0.43 

0.04 
0.17 

0.04 
O.U 

0.03 

...Leaves.. 

...Roots 

...Leaves.. 

0.11 

(ULffOtS. .« - 

0.21 
0.51 

0.  n 
0.  to 

0.32 

0.37 

0.09 
0.86 

0.05 
0.12 

0.06 
0.15 

...Hoots 

...Leaves.. 

...TuJbers - 

.«  Leaves.. 

<;vaHpq 

0.25 
0.35 

0.14 
0.2S 

0.40 
0.36 

0.09 
0.84 

0.02 
0.10 

0.08 

•« 

0.30 

Potatoes*.^- ..'.. 

0.32 
0.50 

0.18 
0.10 

0.56 
0.30 

0.02 
0.50 

a  04 
0.27 

O.OS 
0.06 

Quantity  of  fertilising  elements  taken  from  an  acre  by  the  crop : 


PLANTS. 

.   ■•■  -                    .as 

Crop 

per  acre. 

Nitrogen. 

Phoepboric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

Potatoes  ....* . .... 

Mangels 

Garrets 

Swedes...^ 

215  bushels. 
15    tons. 
11       '• 
IG^     " 

lbs. 
57 

94 

72 
133 

lbs. 
26 

35 

31 

84 

lbs. 
82 

122 

87 

183 

lbs. 
17  to  IS 

42 

81 
151 

(1)  See  "Georges  Ville  on  artiQcial  manures."— A.  R.  J.  F. 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables,  potatoes,  mangels,  carrots,  and  swedes,  cannot 
thrive  on  land  poor  in  lime  unless  that  mineral  is  added,  at  the  rate  of  3  to  5  barri* 
ques  (18  to  30  bushels)  an  acre.  (1)  The  success  of  the  four  crops  is  equally  impos- 
sible on  land  poor  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  unless  these  constituents  are  added 
in  some  form  of  artificial  manure. 

In  such  conditions,  the  best  results  in  general  will  be  obtained  by  10  to  15  tons 
of  good  dung  to  the  arpent,  and — for  potatoes,  10  to  15  bushels  of  hard-wood 
ashes  unleached,  or  200  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash — ^for  mangels,  200  to  800  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  200  lbs.  or  more  of  sulphate  of  potash — for  carrots, 
perhaps  a  little  less,  and  for  swedes,  at  least  100  lbs.  more  of  each  manure,  as  the 
latter  are  the  most  exhausting  of  all  root-crops.  These  quantities  are  based  rather 
on  the  data  of  practice  than  on  the  strict  calculations  of  science,  with  which  one 
can  never  fuJly  comply  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  reserves  of  the  soil, 
which  is  never  supposed  to  be  completely  deprived  of  the  manurial  elements  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

And  it  must  be  born  in  mind  that  even  moderately  heavy  land  is  generally 
sufficiently  provided  with  potash,  and  that  terre  jaune  has  enough  lime  in  it,  and 
frequently  enough  potash  too  ;  in  such  cases,  the  addition  of  superphosphate  alone 
to  the  dung  will  be  sufficient. 

Liming  is  done  in  autumn,  when  clearing  the  stubble,  or  on  the  last  ploughing  \ 
the  same  treatment  applies  to  sulphate  of  potash,  kainit,  and  ashes.  (2)  Still, 
these  can  be  advantageously  applied  in  early  spring,  as  can  superphosphate.  If  the 
land  should  prove  to  be  poor  in  chlorides,  a  few  cwts  of  salt  will  increase  the  yield 
of  mangels,  and,  usually,  150  to  200  lbs.  of  plaster  will  help  the  swede-crop.  As 
soon  as  the  mangels  are  up,  from  150  to  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sown  along  the 
rows,  or  a  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure,  will  hasten  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  help  them  to  reach  more  rapidly  the  moisture  and  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drill. 

Experience  proves  that  the  cost  of  these  complementary  manures  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  saving  in  dung  and  the  increased  yield  of  the  crop. 

In  every  crop,  and  more  especially  in  the  root-crop,  the  land  must  be  so  worked 
that  at  every  stage  of  its  growth,  from  germination  to  maturity,  the  plant  shall 
find  within  reach  of  its  roots  all  'the  food  it  needs  for  its  rapid  and  full  deve- 
lopment. 

And  the  depth  at  which  the  manures  are  to  be  buried  is  by  no  means  uncon- 
nected with  the  success  of  the  crops.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  plants 
governs  this  depth.  We  have  already  described  the  practical  details.  The  principle 
to  be  followed  in  this  is :  in  light,  warm  soils,  manures,  being  more  rapidly  dissolved 
and  led  into  the  subsoil  by  rain,  must  be  kept  near  the  surface  of  the  land ;  the  nitra- 

(t)  In  this  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  words  **acre"  and  '* arpent"  seem  to  be  used 
indiscriminately  the  arpont  is  to  the  acre  as  II :  13,  nearly. — A.  R.J.  F. 
(2)  As  already  stated  above. 
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tes,  as  we  saw,  are  to  be  sown  on  the  very  surface  during  the  growth  of  the  crop  ; 
and  on  other  soils,  the  manure  is  to  be  placed  at  the  depth  at  which  the  roots  go  to 
their  work. 

Potatoes,  swedes,  and  turnips  feed  rather  near  the  surface ;  while  mangels  and 
carrots  go  deeper  for  their  food. 

Place  in  the  rotation. — Root-crops  hold  the  first  place  in  the  rotation,  and 
usually  succeed  a  grain-crop.  Still,  clover  is  assuredly  the  best  forerunner  of  pota- 
toes and  corn,  and,  generally  for  all  tap-rooted  roots,  since  it  opens  the  pores  of  the 
soil  and  enriches  it  in  nitrogen  and  humus.  In  this  case,  a  less  quantity  of  dung  will 
be  required,  and  mineral  manures  produce  the  best  effect. 

Barley,  or  wheat,  with  grass-seeds,  should  follow  the  root-crop. 

Sowing--  the  proper  time, — Do  not  sow  before  the  soil  is  fairly  warm  ;  it  only 
adds,  uselessly,  to  the  trouble  of  hoeing,  etc.  Still,  the  land  must  be  moist  enough 
to  allow  the  seed  to  germinate  and  come  up  quickly.  These  conditions  being  ful- 
filled, potatoes,  particularly  the  late  sorts,  and  carrots  may  be  sown  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, mangels,  in  the  last  fortnight  in  May,  swedes,  fi*om  May  15th  to  July  15th, 
according  to  the  variety,  the  district,  and  the  attendant  circumstances.  Generally 
speaking,  cabbages  are  sown  in  frames  in  early  May,  to  be  transplanted  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  sufficiently  developed. 

Preparation  of  the  seed, — Carrot-and  mangel-seed  should  be  steeped  for  24 
hours  in  weak,  warm  liquid  manure,  to  increase  their  vitality  and  hasten  germina- 
tion. Dry  the  seed  when  sufficiently  steeped  with  a  mixture  of  fine  sand,  ashes, 
and  plaster,  sifted  and  verydry. 

Seed  to  the  arpent, — Carrots,  4  lbs.,  mangels,  6  to  8  lbs.,  sugar-beets,  10  to  12 
Ibe.,  swedes,  about  3  lbs. 

Varieties. — ^Those  considered  the  best,  as  far  as  yield  is  concerned,  are  :  Pota- 
toes.— American  Wonder y  Rochester  Rose^  Early  Northern^  Dakota  Bed,  etc. 

Carrots, — Mammoth  half'long  White ;  Improved  long  white  ;  Improved  short 
white,  etc. 

Mangels. — Long  red,  Evan's  Mammoth  Red;  orange  ovotdj  etc. 

Turnips. — Purple-top  Cliampion ;  Elephants  Master  \  Imperial  swede^  Skirv 
ing'8  swede,  etc. 

How  to  sow. — Whfin  the  time  of  sowing  is  at  hand,  the  drills  are  got  ready 
by  harrowing  and  lightly  rolling  them.  It  is  better  not  to  prepare  more  land  at 
once  than  can  be  sown  in  a  day.  The  distance  between  the  drills  should  be,  for 
carrots,  22  inches,  and  24  inches  for  mangels  and  swedes.  Use  one  of  the  hand- 
machines  {semoir  d  bee) ;  but  if  you  have  no  good  one,  sow  by  hand  j  it  is  certainly 
the  most  accurate  plan,  but  not  always  the  most  economical  or  the  easiest. 

13 
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Depth  of  sowing. — For  carrots  and  mangels,  from  f  to  1^  inch ;  ^to  f  for  siredee. 
The  soil  and  the  season  must  be  the  guides.  When  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  season 
advanced,  the  sowing  should  be  deep,  unless  the  land  should  be  moist  in  the  latter 
•case. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  a  few  seeds  of  turnip  with  the  carrots  and  mangel 
•seed,  as,  from  the  earlier  appearance  of  the  first,  the  rows  will  be  the  sooner  percep- 
table  and  the  horse-hoe  can  go  to  work  at  once. 

Cultivation, — The  number  of  horse-and  hand-hoeing  required  by  the  <frop  de- 
pends upon  circumstances.  The  horse-hoe  must  be  used  often  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  always  clean  and  friable,  and  the  use  of  this  implement  must  not  be  postponed 
till  the  land  is  green  with  weeds;  for  this  would  be  to  carelessly  allow  those  robbei-s 
to  seize  the  food  intended  for  the  roots,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  great  part  of 
the  crop.  The  horse- hoe  should  run  as  close  to  the  plants  as  possible.  The  top  of 
the  drills  need  the  hand-hoe. 

Thinning  out, — When  the  roots  are  about  as  large  as  the  barrel  of  a  feather, 
they  will  have  to  be  singled.  This  is  done  partly  with  the  hoe,  partly  with  the 
hand,  and  just  as  easily  and  quickly  by  another  plan,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  sharp 
blade,  with  a  handle  attached,  made  out  of  an  old  scythe,  and  worked  by  the  singler 
on  his  knees.  This  works  much  quicker  than  the  fingers  alone.  When  the  singling 
is  done,  the  drills  are  thrown  up  again  with  the  double-mould  board  plough,  as  the 
thinning  will  have  pulled  them  out  of  shape.  This  is  the  most  troublesome  job  of 
the  whole  of  root-groiving,  and  requires  much  attention  combined  with  skill  and 
activity. 

Distance  between  the  plants  in  the  row  when  singled  should  be :  carrots,  4  to  6 
inches,  according  to  sort,  nor  less  than  5  or  6  inches  for  those  mentioned  above  ; 
mangels  and  swedes  require  from  12  to  18  inches  ;  sugar-beeta,  6  to  8. 

Keeping  the  surface  of  the  land  always  Iriable  and  light  is  of  great  importance  ; 
it  arrests  evaporation,  and  preserves  moisture  within  reach  of  the  roots.  Nothing 
pays  better  in  i*oot-growing  than  frequent  stirrings  of  the  land  between  the 
plants. 

If  there  are  any  gaps  in  the  rows  of  swedes  or  mangels,  they  may  be  filled  up 
byj^transplanting  plants  about  the  size  of  a  pen-stem,  pulling  off  all  the  leaves  ex- 
•cept  those  of  the  heart.  For  this  a  dibber  is  used,  with  which  a  hole  is  made  in  the 
ground  deep  enough  to  let  the  plant  be  thrust  in  without  its  being  bent ;  after 
which  it  is  to  be  watered  with  the  spout  of  a  watering-pot.  If  the  weather  and 
the  land  are  not  too  dry,  this  operation  seldom  fails.  Graps  in  the  carrot  field  are 
filled  up  with  plants  of  swedes,  turnips,  or  mangels. 

If  you  want  immensely  large  roots,  water  them  frequently  with  liquid  manure. 
When  using  the  horse-hoe,  take  care  not  to  break  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 
After  the  last  hoeing,  pass  the  double-mould   board  plough  between  the  rows 
to  re  shape  the  drills  and  earth-up  the  roots. 
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Mangel-harvest  begins  in  the  first  half  of  October,  and  carrot  and  swede  harvest 
in  the  second  half  of  that  month. 

When  the  roots  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  ground  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
tractor, thej  are  hard  to  draw,  pass  a  plough  on  the  right  of  the  rows  as  near  the 
roots  as  possible  without  bruising  them  ;  the  man  who  draws  them  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  them  out,  if  he  pulls  them  a  little  towards  the  right.  He  should 
then  knock  off  the  adherent  earth  gently,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  hand  lay  them  in  a 
row  to  his  right.  The  headers  (d^colleteurs)  follow,  with  reap  hooks  or  strong 
knives,  and  taking  the  roots  up  in  their  left  hands,  chop  off  the  heads  carefully. 
All  the  heads  and  the  necks  of  swedes  and  sugar-beets  are  taken  off,  but  only  the  leaves 
of  carrots  and  mangels.  The  roots  are  collected  into  small  heaps,  handling  them 
carefully  ;  in  loading  them  into  the  carts  and  in  the  cellar,  the  same  precaution  is 
observed  lest  they  should  be  bruised  and  bleed. 

In  favourable  weather,^the  drawing  and  topping  of  the  roots  is  done  in  the 
field  with  great  expedition  by  young  and  vigorous  lads ;  bat  whcMi,  as  with  carrots, 
women  and  children  do  the  work,  the  plants,  leaves  and  all,  are  carried  under 
shelter  and  the  topping  done  there. 

Mangel-leaves  are  not  worth  gathering  up ;  they  remain  on  the  land  and,  those 
that  the  cattle  or  sheep  do  not  eat  as  they  pass,  are  ploughed  in  ;  but  carrot-leaves, 
or  tops,  are  capital  food  for  cows.  They  are  either  ensiled  or  kept  in  alternate 
layers  with  straw,  when  they  are  superabundant,  and  if  scarce,  given  to  stock  in 
small  quantities  as  long  as  they  last. 

Swede-leaves  increase  the  yield  of  milk,  but  given  in  too  large  quantities,  injure 
the  flavour ;  better  give  them  to  young  stock,  sheep,  or  pigs.  The  last  eat  them 
best  when  cooked  and  mixed  with  meals. 

Preservation. — ^To  keep  roots  in  good  condition  till  spring,  requires  a  dry, 
airy,  well  ventilated  cellar.  Not  necessary  to  build  a  root-house  for  the  purpose  ; 
a  part  of  the  bam  or  even  of  the  cow-house,  near  the  feed-room,  may  be  easily 
made  frost-proof. 

When  several  sorts  of  roots  are  grown,  carrots  ought  to  be  first  consumed,  and 
mangels  last,  as  the  latter  improve  in  quality  in  keeping. 

The  yield  of  roots  to  the  acre  varies  with  the  soil,  manure,  and  the  weather 
throughout  the  season.  Potatoes  yield  from  TOO  to  400  bushels,  and  even  as  much 
as  700  bushels ;  carrots  and  turnips,  10  to  30  tons ;  mangels,  from  12  to  36,  up  to  60 
tons. 

An  arpent  of  carrots  averaging  1|  lb.,  with  no  failures,  would  certainly  give  30 
tons  of  roots  and  ten  of  tops,  or  40  tons  of  succulent  food  in  all.  An  arpent  of 
mangels,  averaging  3^  lbs. — a  small  mangel — also  without  failures,  would  give  31J 
tons  of  roots.  So  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  no  gaps  in  the  crop.  I 
have  made  a  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  cattle- food  produced  by  an  arpent  of 
roots  and  of  some  other  crops  ;  I  submit  these  figures  to  your  consideration  j  they 
contain  a  lesson. 
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Comparative  yield  of  an  arpent  of  roots,  and  of  some  other  crops,  in  digestible 
nutrients,  and  in  eqiwalents  of  hay,  with  respect  to  these  nutrients. 

OOUPAKATIVS     YIELD    OF    AN    ARPENT    OF    ROOTS,   AND    OF     SOME   OTHER    CROPS,  IN 

DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS,  AND   IN  EQUIVALENTS   OF   HAY,   WITH   RESPECT 

TO   THESE   NUTRIENTS. 


CHOPS. 


Average  hay 

Glover  hay,  2  cuts. 

Green  fodder— }  oats,  |  peas  and  lentils 

—fine  

Geeen  hors^-beans 

Fodder  corn  not  ensiled.. 

Peas,  Rpain  "l    25  bush..... 

•*    straw/   IJlon 

Beans,  grain  'I    20  bush.  

'*      straw/   1  ton 

Oats,  grain  1   30  bush.    

**    straw  /    1  ton 

Corn,  grain  30  bush 

**    staiK  ••••...••  ••••••••«M  •*...•  ••••«.  ••« 

Pumpkins 

Potatoes,  150  bush 

tiwedes,  roots 

<•       leaves 

Mangels,  18  ton •• • 

*<        leaves 

Carrots,  roots 

«   leaves...... 


Yield  in  lbs. 
per  arpent, 


3000 
5000 

5000 
20000 
of  40000 1 
to  30000/ 

1500 
2500 

1200 
2000 

1020 
2000 

1680 
4400 
5000 
9000 
30000 
4300 

36000 
15000 

30000 

10000 


Digestible 
nutrients. 


1422 
2315 

2514 
1480 
3720  \ 
2790  f 

ni7>E; 

920 /g 

880  >S 
814/2 

581)15 
844  jr 

1261)^ 
1688  I?? 

355)^ 
2169 
2850  \S 

296/;; 


4032 
800 


Is 


2301  S 

noh 


4230  \§ 

9r 


Nutritive 
ration. 


1  :8 
I  :6 

1  :  5  to  6 
I  :2.8 

I  :  13 


1  :2.8 
1:  12 

I  :2.  4 
1 :  7.  3 

1  :6.  8 
1:30 

1:9.1 
1  :  34.  4 
1:6.5 
t:  10.6 
1 : 8  to  9 
1:4 

1:9.3 
1  :3.  7 

t  :  9  to  to 
1:4 


Equivalents  in 
hay  as 
regards 

total 
nutrients. 


1.00 
1.62 

1.77 
104 
V.61  > 
1.95/ 


1.43 


1.20 

0.40)  = 
0.60/5 


0.88 
1 

0 
1.52 


20  Is 


2.31 

2.40  lo. 
0.60/5 


3.  5 
to  3.75 


It  must  be  observed,  in  this  table,  that  the  figures  of  the  equivalents  iir 
hay  under  the  head  of  total  digestible  nutrients  do  not  show  the  food  values. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  albuminoids  possess  an  alimentary  value  greater  than 
the  carbo  hydrates — starch  and  sugar. — The  crops  whose  nutritive  ratio  is  nar- 
rower (smaller  division)  have,  in  equal  proportion  to  the  digestible  nutrients,  an 
alimentar}'  value  higher  than  those  with  a  broader  ratio  (higher  divisor).  (See  note 
A.)  Thus  the  food  value  of  green  fodder,  whose  nutritive  ratio  (1 :  5  to  6)  is  higher 
than  that  of  hay  (1 :  8),  is  more  than  twice  the  food  value  of  hay,  while  the^ 
proportion  of  digestible  nutrients  is  1.77  %  for  green  fodder,  against  1  for  hay.| 
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We  see  that  an  arpent  of  carrots  yielding  15  tons  of  roots  gives,  including  tops, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  digestible  nutrients,  i.  e.,  3^  to  3f  times  as  much  as  a  crop 
of  hay,  with  still  more  food-value  in  it ;  then  come  mangels ;  but  if  their  leaves  are. 
lefl  out,  their  nutritive  ratio  is  no  more  than  2.54  times  that  of  hay,  with,  rela- 
tively, less  food-value.  One  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  a  crop  of  30  bushels  of 
oats,  with  the  straw,  contains  no  more  nutrients  than  a  crop  of  200  bdlesof  hay,  and 
4he  food-value  of  the  hay  is  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  whole  crop  of  oats. 

And,  so  from  the  data  I  have  just  quoted  may  be  drawn  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  rational  feeding  of  cattle,  we  must  with 
root-growing  unite  the  cultivation  of  leguminous  fodder-crops,  clover,  pease,  etc., 
that  supply  the  proteids,  if  we  do  not  want  to  be  obliged  to  either  give  the  cattle  a 
great  deal  of  grain,  grown  or  bought  for  them,  or  to  make  but  little  profit  from 
feeding  them.  No  roots,  but  plenty  of  leguminous  fodder,  is  better  than  plenty  of 
roots  and  no  leguminous  fodder  : — 2.  Only  so  much  land  must  be  devoted  to  the 
root-crop  as  we  can  thoroughly  till  and  manure,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  largest 
possible  yield  from  it ;  the  profit  depends  upon  that  condition : — 3.  On  other  than 
soils  worn  out  or  foul  with  weeds,  which  must  be  improved  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  where  the  naked  or  summer-fallow  is  not  indispensable  for  that  purpose,  the 
superior  utility  of  the  root-crop,  as  the  cheap  producer  of  foods  suitable  to  the 
making  of  milk  and  meat,  may  be  disputable  ;  but  that  should  not  lead  us  to  the 
denial  of  the  real  and  multiplied  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  crops.  Still,  I 
must  admit  that,  at  least  in  good,  clean  land,  the  full  and  careful  cultivation  of 
hay,  clover,  and  green-fodder,  for  cattle-food,  must  be,  generally  speaking,  more 
profitable  than  growing  roots,  at  least  in  these  days.  And  so  the  well  conducted 
•cultivation  of  these  plants  should  be  a  cheap  way  of  bringing  about  better  crops  of 
hay  and  clover,  and  to  raise  the  yield  of  oats  from  30  to  50  bushels  an  arpeni ;  that 
of  hay,  from  3,000  to  5,000  lbs. ;  and  the  yield  of  clover  and  green-fodder,  from 
5,000  to  7,000  lbs.  ;  and  then  the  cost  price  of  100  lbs.  of  food  will  have  been 
<;on8iderably  lowered. 

NoTX  A.— Nutritive  ratio,  quotient  of  nutrition,  food-ration,  signify  1  lb.  of 
■albuminoids  —  or  digestible  nitrogenous  matter, —  against  so  many  pounds,  and 
fractions  of  a  pound,  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fat — digestible  non-nitrogenous 
matter,  in  these  fodders. 

But  when  root-growing  is  hindered  by  scarcity  of  labor,  the  judicious  application 
of  manures  to  the  crops  just  mentioned  will  cause  wonderful  results  :  the  land  will 
become  rich  in  humus  and  nitrogen,  and  as  the  increase  of  the  food  supply  goes  on, 
«o  will  the  increase  of  the  production  of  meat  and  milk. 

COST  PBR  ARPENT  OF   THl    ROOT-OROP. 

There  are  few  crops  the  cost  of  growing  which  are  more  susceptible  of  variation 
than  the  root-crop.    It  depends  upon  a  crowd  of  circumstances  :  price,  experience. 
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skill,  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  ;  the  nature,  condition,  and  fertility  of 
the  soil  ;  the  cost  of  manures  ;  the  sort  of  season  ;  the  proper  lime  for  doing  the 
work,  etc.,  etc. 

Here  are  some  figures,  the  result  of  pretty  exact  figuring.  They  apply  to  a 
crop  of  carrots  and  mangels  heavily  dunged  ;  the  carrot*  yielded  iiO  tons  of  roote 
to  the  arpent  : 

Dung— J  of  50  loads  at  25  cts 8  2.08 

Spreading  of  dung 0.50 

Ploughing  — 2 —  fall  and  spring  IJ  day 3.00' 

Harrowing  IJ  hr 0.30 

Drilling  J  day.  0  50 

Boiling  1  hr 0.15 

Seed  6  lbs  at  25  cts 1.50 

Sowing,  1  man  and  his  assistant  f  day 1.25 

Singling,  eto,  15  days  of  a  man  at  80cts 12.0O 

Horse-hoeing,  1  day 1.50 

Pulling,  topping  an  cellaring..... 5.80 

Bent 3.00 


Total  $31.5a 

We  do  not  assert  that  these  figures  are  absolutely  exact,  in  every  point  and 
under  all  circumstances  ;  they  may  be  thought  too  high  \  we  admit  that  they  caa 
be  done  at  less  cost,  but  they  may  be  made  to  cost  more  At  any  rate,  there  is  suf- 
ficient margin  to  leave  a  dear  profit,  since  15  tons  of  carrots  to  the  arpent  contain 
food  of  greater  value  than  the  above  amount,  if  the  leaves  are  included.  On  the^ 
other  band,  the  cost  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  same  cix>ps  at  the 
Ottawa  Experimental  Farm,  according  to  the  report  for  1894. 


CROPS 


Yield  per  acre 

in  round 

numbers 


Cost  per  acre 
ceuts  omitted 


Carrots  .. 
Mangels. 


lbs. 
43400 
37100 


40 
32 


C19. 

00 
00 


From  $1.75  to  $1.80  a  ton. 

It  is  high  time,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  abandon  these  details  to  your  consi- 
deration ;  I  beg  you  to  pardon  me  for  having  rather  taken  advantage  of  your  pa-^ 
tience,  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  attention. 
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SESSION   OF   THURSDAY  BVE!fINO,  DECEMBER  Srd 

LECTURE  BY  M.  J.  be  L.  TACHJft 

ON  MOTTLED    BUTTER. 

Importance  of  i he  subject-^  Competition  between  experts  and  makers^Definition — 
Catues. — I.  Want  of  uniformity  in  the  cr<?am.--2.  Discolouration  of  the  butter. — 
3.  Imperfect  mixture,  and  imperfectly  dissolved  salt, — Conditions  under  which 
these  causes  are  produced.— Bemedies. — A  maker  who  studies  his  work, — General 
way  of  proceeding,  0 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

At  our  Waterloo  meeting,  last  year,  there  was  a  discussion  about  the  mottles 
and  white  spots  that  are  sometimes  found  in  our  creamery  butter. 

Our  makers  often  discuss  this  fault  among  themselves ;  M.  Chapais  spoke  of  it 
in  a  late  number  of  the  *' Journal  d*  Agriculture. " 

And  I  know  a  good  many  dealers  who  would  by  no  means  be  sorry  to  get  tdil 
the  information  possible  about  this  defect,  which  compels  them  frequently  to  make 
"  cuts  "  in  the  prices  agreed  upon. 

So,  I  have  undertaken  the  task  of  compiling  the  following  considerations  on 
the  subject. 

A  very  excellent  dairy-paper,  the  Chicago  Produce^  fairly  put  the  point  that 
we  aro  engaged  with  by  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  mottle$  and  spots 
in  butter. 

Ninety-two  replies  were  sent  in,  by  experts  of  all  kinds  ;  by  scientific,  as  well 
as  by  practical  men.  The  entirety  of  these  replies  is  of  great  value  ;  hardly  any 
of  them  are  complete  in  themselves  ;  but  the  ideas  that  are  evolved  in  the  combined 
contributions  to  the  competition  elucidate  the  question  most  satisfactorily. 

I  am  obliged  to  our  secretary,  M.  Castel,  for  having  drawn  my  attention  to 
this  competition,  and  for  having  proposed  it  to  me  as  the  subject  of  this  address.  I 
will  only  make  an  abstract  of  the  replies  sent  in,  arranging  them  as  it  seems  to  me 
they  apply  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 

First,  let  us  define  the  various  forms  under  which  the  want  of  uniformity  of 
colour  in  any  box  or  tub  of  butter  manifesta  itself  in  common  practice. 

The  terms  mottles^  streaks^  rowiness  apply  to  those  shades  that  are  pro- 
duced in  rows  more  or  less  parallel  to  each  other,  or  superincumbent,  an  order 
arising  from  the  manner  of  arranging  the  butter  in  rolls  or  in  sheets  under  the 
kneader  or  butter- worker. 

The  term  spots  applies  to  the  spots  that  appear  in  no  definite  order  in  the 
maaa  of  butter,  in  flakes  or  plates  (plaques)  larger  than  the  white  points  (dappled 
butter) ;  this  defect  is  the  least  common. 
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The  term  white  points  applies  to  email  white  spots  enclosed  in  the  mass  of 
butter  and  which  are  either  bits  of  curd,  generally  very  finely  divided  by  the 
ehurning,  or  bits  of  dried  cream  that  the  chum  has  not  broken  up.  Unliice  the 
mottles  and  spots^  these  points  can  be  recognised  by  the  touch,  since  they  are  of  a 
texture  differing  from  the  mass  of  the  butter,  being  generally  harder. 

All  the  causes  that  produce  these  imperfections  may  be  grouped  in  three 
divisions : 

1.  Want  of  uniformity  in  the  cream. 

2.  Legitimate  discolouration  of  the  butter  in  the  presence  of  air  or  water. 

3.  Imperfect  mixture  of,  or  imperfectly  dissolved,  salt  in  the  butter. 

I  propose  to  go  over  each  of  these  divisions,  pointing  out  how  the  diflPerent 
defects  are  produced,  and  what  are  the  remedies  to  be  apphed  to  their  prevention. 

1.  Want  op  uniformity  in  thk  cream There  are  different  modes  in  which 

this  want  of  uniformity  manifests  itself. 

1.  The  cartage  of  the  cream  may  cause  a  partial  churning  of  it,  and  the  bits  of 
butter  thereby  formed  can  never  be  mixed  in  again ;  for  want  of  stirring,  the  bits 
will  dry  on  to  ihe  sides  of  the  vat ;  and  even  after  stirring,  the  butter  made, 
not  being  in  the  same  condition  as  that  made  in  the  churn,  will  be  neither  of  the 
same  texture  nor  of  the  same  colour. 

2.  If  the  cream  is  frothy  or  partly  churned  by  the  working  in  the  separator, 
it  also  will  dry  on  to  the  sides  of  the  vat  and  the  dried  bits  will  not  mix  in. 

3.  If  the  cream  be  skimmed  off  the  milk  too  thin,  the  excess  of  milk  in  it  will 
separate  while  standing,  the  milk  will  eurdle,  and  the  churning  will  produce  an 
infinity  of  tiny  bits  of  curd,  which  will  be  enclosed  in  the^small  lumps  or  grains  of 
butter  gathered  in  churning. 

All  these  defects  will  produce  more  especially  the  small  white  specks,  and  in 
some  instances  a  few  spots. 

As  a  remedy,  we  must :  1.  Avoid  the  churning  of  the  cream  in  transit  by 
eooling  it  well  and  using  proper  vessels,  with  a  second  cover  inside  on  the  veiy 
surface  of  the  cream,  to  prevent  its  being  shaken  about  in  the  can. 

2.  Never  skim  the  cream  too  thin  ;  12  or  14%  in  summer  to  from  14  to  17%  in 
autumn,  is  about  the  right  proportion.  In  other  words,  the  ci'eam  should  be  of 
such  thickness  that  from  3  to  3^  pounds  of  it  would  give  a  pound  of  butter. 

3.  The  fVequent  stirring  of  the  cream  in  the  vat,  especially  when  it  is  frothy, 
is  advised,  and  should  be  done  until  every  irregularity  on  the  surface  is  well 
mixed  with  the  rest. 

4.  Strain  the  cream  when  skimming,  or  when  pouring  it  into  the  vat,  and  also 
when  pouring  it  into  the  churn. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  defects  of  the  second  division,  it  may  be  observed  that 
these  small  white  specks  are  almost  invariably  the  result  of  culpable  negligence, 
since  their  occurrence  may  be  obviated  by  stirring  and  straining  the  cream. 
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2. — DiscoLOURATCON  OP  THE  BUTTER. — The  self-discolouratioa  of  the  butter  in 
the  sense  I  attach  to  it  may  be  caused  : 

1.  By  being  left  too  long  in  the  washing  water. 

2.  By  allowing  the  water  to  run  too  long  on  the  same  point  in  the  mass  of 
butter,  as  happens  when  the  water  is  let  fall  from  a  pipe  or  t-ap  fixed  directly  in  the 
chum. 

3.  By  exposing  the  butter  too  long  in  the  air. 

4.  By  letting  the  butter  stay  too  long  in  the  butter-milk,  or,  when  churning 
at  too  high  temperatures,  by  the  presence  of  too  much  butter-milk  which  the 
maker,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  working  butter  in  too  warm  a  state,  will 
perhaps  not  take  pains  to  expel. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  surface  of  the  butter  becomes  white,  and  if  the 
working  is  not  carefully  done,  the  mottles  or  the  white  spots  will  appear. 

The  remedy  is  to  avoid  leaving  the  butter  too  long  in  the  water,  and  the  more 
should  this  be  avoided,  since  by  that  practice  the  aroma  of  the  butter  is  greatly 
injured. 

Next,  the  washing  must  be  so  managed  that  the  water  may  reach  the  butter  in 
the  churn  from  below ;  then,  the  butter  will  float  as  the  water  rises,  and  every 
additional  supply  of  water  will  fall,  not  on  butter,  but  on  water. 

As  to  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  only  necessary  when  the  butter  is  worked  at 
twice  ;  but  I  hold  now  that  this  intermission  is  not  essentia),  if  the  precautions  be 
taken  that  will  presently  explained. 

If  the  working  of  the  butter  cannot  be  finished  at  once,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  throw  over  it  a  cloth  soaked  in  brine  to  keep  the  air  out  and  thereby  prevent  the 
loss  of  colour. 

To  expel  the  excess  of  butter-milk,  the  whole  mass  of  butter  must  be  cooled  to 
55^  before  working  it,  and  this  operation  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  care. 

3. — Not  thoroughly  mixing,  and  imperfect  dissolving  op,  the  salt. — To 
this  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  all  makers.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  salt  will 
be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  mottled  butter.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  to  examine 
this  point  thoroughly. 

The  working  of  butter  is  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  butter-milk  and 
not  only  the  water,  but  also  for  the  mixing  in  of  the  salt. 

Several  conjoined  conditions  are  needed  to  ensure  that  the  same  amount  of 
working  fulfil  this  twofold  object,  so  as  to  escape  all  danger  of  the  salt  destroying 
the  uniformity  of  the  shade  of  colour  natural  to  well  made  butter. 

1.  Good  salt  is  necessary,  fine  or,  if  in  lumps,  well  sifted.  Our  salt  is  usually 
good  ;  use,  preferentially,  salt  in  barrels  lined  with  paper  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place. 
Never  use  coarse  salt. 

2.  Both  the  butter  and  the  room  in  which  the  working  is  done  must  be  kept 
at  a  proper  temperature.  As  regards  the  mottles,  cold  is  mora  to  be  feared  than 
heat  The  colder  the  air  the  less  easily  will  the  salt  dissolve. 
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Experts  agree  in  saying  that  butter  is,  in  summer,  best  manipulated  when  the 
temperature  of  the  room  is  about  55^  ;  bat  in  winter  and  in  the  cooler  part  of 
autumn,  it  should  approach  70^,  as  will  be  shown  further  on.  The  whole  mass  of 
butter  should  be  of  the  same  temperature.  It  often  happens  that  the  washing  water 
cools  the  butter  unequally  (i.  e.,  more  in  one  part  than  in  another) ;  or,  again,  that 
in  a  cold  room  the  surface  of  the  butter  is  too  much  cooled. 

3.  Lastly,  there  must  be  in  the  butter  s,  proper  quantity  of  water  with  the  saU. 
Here,  once  more,  the  less  water  the  less  quickly  does  the  salt  dissolve.  You  will 
generally  find  mottled  butter  dr}^  and  the  more  so,  since  we  rarely  find  over-moist 
butter  with  mottles.  In  sharp  weather,  milk  is  frozen  or  at  least  very  cold  ;  the  fat 
is  more  solid,  the  butter  more  grained,  the  churning  and  washing  turn  out  a  drier 
butter,  and  these  things  unite  with  the  usual  low  temperature  to  hinder  the  dissolv- 
ing of  the  salt. 

But,  you  will  ask,  with  all  that,  how  do  the  mottles  form  themselV^  ?  Here, 
gentlemen,  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  to  you  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
letters  in  the  "  Chicago  Produce,"  written  by  a  Mr,  Nussbaumer,  of  Texas,  who  set» 
before  ns  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  maker  should  exa.nino  the  pros  and 
cons  of  his  work,  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  quandary. 

**  One  fine  day,  three  years  ago,  I  found  myself  in  trouble  with  a  lot  of  mottled 
butter,  that  lost  me  2  to  3  cents  a  pound 

" The  first  question  that  I  put  to  myself  was  this  :  What  ai*e  these  mottles? 
Two  shades  of  colour— that  is  evident. — The  greater  part  of  the  butter  was  of  the 
required  colour  shade,  but  the  veins  or  mottles  wore  paler.  On  comparing  them 
with  unsalted  butter,  I  found  that  they  and  it  had  oxactly  the  same  tint,  both 
being  pale. — What  then  can  cause  this  deepening  of  the  colour  ?  In  the  churn 
I  found  no  difference  at  all  in  the  tints  of  the  mass. — 1  put  aside  one  or  two  tubs  of 
finished  unsalted  butter,  and  in  them  there  were  no  mottles  ;  the  rest  of  the  churn- 
ing, finished  and  packed  in  tubs  but  salted,  turned  out  to  be  mottled  ;  this  fact  led 

me  to  the  solution  at  once:    Uneven  brining  in  the  mass  of  the  butter How  this 

inequality  of  brining  camo  abont,  I  discovered  by  tho  sequel 

"  One  day,  in  the  fall,  on  the  eve  of  cold  weather,  I  saw  my  maker  at  work  ; 
I  remained  till  his  work  was  done,  and  examined  tho  butter  the  next  day :  colour 
fine  and  uniform.  I  had  remarked  some  difference  between  the  method  of  working 
at  that  time  and  the  usual  method  previously  pursued;  to  this  when  his  attention 
was  called,  he  admitted  that,  instead  of  dividing  his  work,  and  leaving  the 
butter  at  rest  for  an  hour,  as  ho  used  to  do,  he  had  worked  during  the  past  summer 
and  autumn  without  any  resting  time,— saying  that,  tis  there  were  no  mottles,  and 
as  it  was  a  saving  of  time,  he  saw  no  harm  in  tho  change. — The  next  day,  the  same 
method  was  practised,  and  the  mottles  reappeared  !  This  settled  the  point.  I  ordered 
the  w^orking  to  be  done  at  twice,  with  an  hour's  intermission,  and  tho  mottles  van- 
ished. 

"  Still,  I  was  not  yet  definitively  certain  of  the  reason  why  working  butter 
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only  cnce,  in  mimmQr,  gave  no  mottles,  and,  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  arrived,  it 
needed  an  hoar's  rest  between  two  workings  to  ensure  the  perfect  dissolving  of  th& 
salt 

^'  Shortly  afterwards,  we  built  a  room  expressly  for  working  the  butter  in. 
The  building  was  warmed  by  steam,  but  we  put  no  radiator  in  the  new  room, 
imagining  that,  by  leaving  the  doors  open,  plenty  of  heat  would  enter  from  the 
creamery. 

"  For  some  time,  we  were  not  deceived,  bat  when  the  real  cold  weather  arrived, 
the  mottles  again  made  their  appearance.  I  ordered  one  hour,  two,  three,  and  at 
last  twenty-four  hours'  intermission  between  the  two  workings,  but  it  was  no  good  ;. 
I  ordered  the  working  to  be  kept  up  longer,  and  longer  still.  At  one  time,  the  maker 
was  surely  tempted  to  give  up  ;  the  mottles  wouldn't  go. 

'^  All  at  once,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  temperature  of  the  working 
room  might  be  in  fault.  The  next  day,  I  found  the  thermometer  at  only  55^^ ; 
I  put  in  a  radiator,  and  the  following  morning  it  was  at  70^.  Besult :  no  more 
mottles  ! 

''  Weighing  all  this,  the  question  seemed  to  me,  as  clearly  as  possible,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  simple  physical  fact,  i.  e.,  that  the  dissolving  power  of  liquids  varies^ 
directly^  with  the  increase  of  temperature.  It  is  evident  that  less  water  is  required  to 
dissolve  salt  at  70^  than  at  55^." 

And  now,  after  this  rather  long  quotation,  I  return  to  my  point :  "  How  are 
mottles  formed  "  ?  Our  Texas  friend  shows  clearly  under  what  conditions  they  arrive; 
and  I  add  my  testimony  to  his,  and  assure  you  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  thej 
arrive  in  that  way.  But  how  are  the  mottles  formed  f  Does  salt  deepen  or  bleach 
the  colour  of  butter  ? 

Many  of  the  competitors  in  the  •*  Chicago  Produce  "  say  it  deepens  it. 

But  I  am  induced  to  think,— even  admitting  that  salted  butter  is  darker  than 
unsalted  butter, — that  if  the  salt  is  in  excess  in  some  parts  of  the  mass,  from  not 
having  been  well  dissolved  or  well  mixed,  this  exces:»  will  discolour  the  butter, 
producing  veins  or  mottles.  The  salt  used  is  chloride  of  sodium  :  now  both  chlorine 
and  soda  are  bleachers. 

At  any  rate,  our  friends  at  the  Dairy-school  can  easily  solve  the  question  by^ 
analyzing  the  white  and  the  darker  parts  of  mottled  butter,  when  freshly  made  : 
the  relative  content  of  salt  will  be  the  answer.  I  said  ^'  when  freshly  made,"  because 
the  mottles  become  in  time  less  distinct ;  unfortunately,  time  does  not  improve  the 
quality  of  butter. 

See,  now,  what  happens  when  mottled  butter  is  made  :  it  leaves  the  chum  too 
dry ;  or  it  is  too  much  dried  on  the  working  table  before  salting  ;  and  there  is  not 
water  enough  in  it  to  dissolve  the  salt  during  the  time  it  is  being  worked ;  it  does 
not  mix  well ;  it  prevents  the  lumps  or  sheets  of  butter  from  coalescing  well ;  and,, 
lastly,  it  turns  out  in  distinctly  marked  couches  or  layers,  instead  of  being  equally^ 
and  perfectly  divided  throughout  the  mass. 
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Or,  again,  the  batter  leaves  the  churn  too  cold  ;  or  it  is  warm  enough,  but  it  is 
worked  in  too  cold  a  room,  and  the  salt  is  hard  to  dissolve;  or  the  work  of  the 
kneador  is  not  efficient,  the  butter  in  too  hard  a  state  gathers  together  with  difficulty, 
and  the  salt  is,  consequently,  unequally  divided  in  the  mass. 

Once  more,  perhaps  while  carefully  attending  to  the  requisite  conditions  of 
temperature  and  humidity,  the  working  is  badly  executed  ;  sufficient  care  is  not 
taken  to  spread  out  the  butter  in  sheets  of  equal  thickness,  to  roll  and  cut  it  after- 
wards so  as  to  refold  it  or  pile  the  pieces  one  upon  another,  in  order  that  at  each 
turn  under  the  roller  and  at  each  renewal  (reprise)  the  layers  of  salt  be  multiplied 
in  geometric  progression,  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  the  operation 
is  repeated. — The  mechanical  worker  is  safer  from  this  point  of  view  than  the 
butter-table  worked  by  hand. 

Or,  perhaps,  all  this  having  been  well  done,  the  butter  is  not  worked  long 
enough. 

Too  long  working  must  be  avoided ;  still,  the  time  of  working  must  not  be 
too  short. 

Here,  then,  is  a  general  method  which  will  guard  against  the  mottles  caused 
by  the  salt : 

lo  To  be  certain  that  the  salt  shall  be  sufficiently  moist,  as  soon  as  the  butter 
in  the  churn  is  drained,  add  to  it  one-third  of  the  entire  dose  of  salt  you  intend 
using  ;  turn  the  churn  gently,  so  as  to  distribute  the  salt  over  the  whole  mass ;  ihiA 
salt  will  retain  water  enough  to  moisten  the  rest  of  the  dose.  This  plan  may 
require  a  little  more  salt ;  so  the  third  of  the  dose  used  must  count  only  as  the 
fourth  of  the  dose,  or  thereabout. 

2o  Work  the  butter  in  summer  at  about  55o,  still  warmer  in  really  cold  weather, 
but  never  cooler  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  though  it  may  happen  that  the 
working  may  be  begun  with  butter  at  a  lower  degree,  to  got  the  working  over 
before  it  warms  itself  up  too  much. 

In  the  fall  and  in  winter,  warm  the  room  up  to  say  65*^,  or  even  70^  ;  the 
butter  will  of  course  cool  itself  down  again  afterwards. 

3o  Work  the  butter  long  enough  ;  here,  the  rule  is  not  easy  to  lay  down.— 24 
revolutions  of  the  kueader  with  revolving  table  (Mason  or  V.  F.  M.  Co. ),  is  Gurler's 
rule,  but  take  care  that  all  the  other  conditions,  of  temperature^  that  is,  and  moisture, 
be  observed. 

I  have  found  that  24  revolutions  were  not  sufficient  in  certain  cases  in  autumn, 
— for  want  of  these  precautions. 

As  to  the  hand-worker,  the  operator  must  avoid  giving  blows  with  the 
roller ;  but  the  working  must  be  carried  on  long  enough  to  ensure  that  the 
butter  be  thoroughly  blended  in  a  homogeneous  mass  (que  la  pftte  du  beurre  soit 
bien  li^e). 

I  think  it  wouTd  be  the  best  plan  to  slice  the  sheets  of  butter  and  to  pile  up  the 
pieces,  instead  of  rolling  up  the  sheet  in  itself  ;  the  salt  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
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sheets  would  be  more  equally  divided.  The  working  must  bo  always  thwarted 
(croisS)^  by  makiag  the  pile  of  butter  take  one-fourth  of  a  turn  at  each  renewal  of 
the  rolling. 

Another  often  discussed  question  belonging  to  our  subject :  is  it  best  to  allow 
an  intermission  in  the  working  to  ensure  the  perfect  amalgamation  of  the  salt  and 
batter  ?  My  mind  is  not  made  up  on  this  point ;  there  are  pros  and  cons  about  it. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  the  temperature  being  equal,  the  salt  will  dissolve  more 
easily  by  stopping  the  operation  before  the  working  is  finished,  because  there  will  be 
more  water  present.  This  is  the  usual  practice  in  Denmark  :  however,  the  Danes' 
chief  object  therein  is  not  to  avoid  mottles,  but  to  expel  the  water  and  butter-milk  ; 
that  is  their  principal  aim.— On  the  other  hand,  the  working  cannot  be  suspended 
without  some  inconvenience  :  where  can  the  butter  be  put  during  the  intermission  ? 
The  question  demands  consideration.  In  the  cold  ?  that  would  cause  a  more  or  less 
complete  cooling  of  the  lumps,  and  unequal  cooling  means  an  unequal  dissolving  of 
the  salt,  unequal  resistance  to  the  roller,  and,  consequently,  unequal  admixture  of 
the  salt.— And  in  what  atmosphere  ?  The  aroma  of  the  butter  might  suffer  if  the 
air  were  not  choice. 

Any  how,  if  the  butter  worked  as  above  has  no  mottles,  it  may  be  considered 
unnecessary  to  let  it  rest  during  the  time  of  working.  If,  which  I  do  not  think 
likely,  the  mottles  appear  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  have  recourse  to  twice  work- 
ing to  rid  yourself  of  them.  But  do  not  expose  your  butter  to  the  cold  ;  keep  it  at 
55^  or  65^  according  to  the  season  as  explained  above. 

A  last  word  now  :  a  maker,  young  or  old,  ought  always  to  try  at  least  one  tub 
of  butter  a  day,  the  day  after  the  making  ;  if  he  find  it  mottled,  he  can  at  once 
correct  any  defect  in  his  procedure,  and,  as  regards  the  mottled  butter  itself,  he 
should  re- work  it  until  all  the  mottles  vanish.  After  a  fresh  working,  the  mottles 
that  one  saw  never  re-appear  ;  while,  on  the  contrarv,  in  the  butter  at  its  first 
working,  they  never  show  themselves  at  once,  but  only  afler  the  lapse  of  some  hours. 

LECTURE  BY  Dr.  GEIGNON, 

ON  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  MAKING  OF  BUTTER  OR  OHEESE  BOTH 

WINTER  AND  SUMMER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

M.  Georges  Yille  begins  one  of  his  lectures  in  these  words  : 

"  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  agriculture  passed  through  a  period  of  trials  so 
severe  as  it  is  undergoing  at  this  moment,  and,  which  is  unfortunately  only  the  pre- 
lude of  that  competition  which  is  one  day  to  arise  between  the  ancient  world  and  the 
new  peoples  that  are  more  favorably  situated  than  we  as  regards  labour  and  the 
natural  and  social  condition  of  their  affairs.  This  unprecedented  situation  compels 
us  to  utterly  change  our  old  fashion  of  farming." 
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If  this  cry  of  terror  oast  an  alarm  over  a  country  so  advanced  in  agriculture 
as  France,  I  feel  authorised  to  sound  the  same  cry  in  your  ears,  seeing  that  our 
young  province  is  only,  so  to  speak,  at  the  beginning  of  its  agricultural  reforma- 
tion. 

We  must  confess  that  Dairying  is  going  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  all  agricultural 
operations ;  that  it  will  always  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  various  rural  industries, 
and  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  profitable. 

So  well  did  Denmark  perceive  this  that,  in  only  12  years,  from  '81  to  '93,  that 
country  raised  its  exports  of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  products  connected  with  the 
dairy,  f^om  $21,277,115.33  to  140,900,347.63  ;  while  we,  Canadians,  only  increased 
our  exports  by  tl  1,000,000  during  the  same  time.  Thas,  the  increase  of  the  DaDish 
exports  amounted  to  95o;o,  while  the  increase  of  ours  was  only  40oto.  And  yet  the 
Dominion  has  a  population  of  5,000,000,  and  Denmark  only  2,000,000  ! 

These  figures  are  not  mine,  but  I  borrow  them  firom  the  report  on  D»rying 
and  Farming,  by  M.  Gigault,  Asst.  Ck>mmi8sioner  of  Agriculture. 

Were  that  report  road  uttentively  in  every  family  of  farmers,  an  immensie 
benefit  would  accrue  from  it,  and  dairying  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  profit- 
able in  our  Province.  For,  in  this  book,  wo  learn  how  the  Danes  succeeded  in 
extracting  large  profits  from  their  small  farms,  by  feeding  their  cows  economically 
and  thoughtfully  both  in  winter  aud  summer,  b}^  taking  special  care  of  the  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  attending  to  their  meadows  and  pastures,  etc.,  etc. 

All  these  different  matters  have  been  more  or  less  discussed  by  the  members  of 
this  association.  Throe  years  ago,  J  had  intended  to  address  yon  on  the  subject  of 
cooperative  associations,  at  one  of  our  annual  meetings.  I  had  brought  with  me 
figures  and  statistics  to  prove  that  this  system  of  cooperation  ought  to  advance  the 
interests  of  dairying  in  this  province  ;  but,  hardly  had  I  opened  my  month,  when  I 
regretted  it,  for  I  perceived  that  the  question  was  not  yet  ripe.  I  had  only  just 
joined  the  association  ;  consequently,  I  was  young  and  shy  it  its  meeting,  and  I  sat 
down  quite  out  of  sorts,  but  promising  myself  to  do  better  another  time,  and 
saying  within  me :  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  pleasant  things,  like  butter, 
milk,  and  cheese,  are  at  present  the  subjects  treated  here,  things  less  agreeable  will 
never  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  association. 

However,  I  feel  a  little  bolder  now,  and  I  can  attack  the  question  without 
trembling. 

All  the  same,  though,  I  agree  with  Ville : "  Every  one  of  us,  during  his  life,  must 
encounter  serious  moments.  The  important  moment  for  the  general,  is  that  pre- 
ceding the  delivery  of  a  battle,  and  so  is  it  to  me  just  now,  for  I  come  among  you 
to  deliver  not  one  battle,  but  two,  and  perhaps  three." 

In  treating  this  subject  to-day,  I  feel  rather  more  at  ease  than  in  1893  ;  for  I 
come  hot  alone  before  you,  but  accompanied  by  a  man  of  weight,  of  study,  of 
experience,  a  sort  of  "  Man  with  the  Iron- Arm  " — ^as  regards  dairying  of  course, 
our  common  friend,  M.  Gigault. 
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M.  Gigault  says,  in  his  report,  page  22  :  "  The  Danes  found  out  the  advantage 
of  cooperation  and  showed  their  appreciation  of  it  by  establishing  creameries.  In 
Denmark,  almost  all  the  creameries  are  the  property  of  an  association  of  farmers 
of  one  jmrish.  Each  milk-producer  being  interested  in  the  working  of  these 
fa'ttories,  part  of  the  profits  of  which  accrue  to  him  (I  lay  great  stress  upon  this 
jjfarase  :  part  of  the  profits  of  which  accrue  to  him),  takes  thither  all  the  milk  he 
has,  that  is  to  say,  that  having  invested  money  in  an  important  edifice,  in  the 
installation  of  costly  material,  and  paying  for  labour  therein,  generally,  $760  a  year, 
he  draws  from  this  investment  profits  all  the  larger  the  longer  the  creamery  is  kept 
at  work. 

"There  may  doubtless  be  some  inconveniences  in  this  system  ;  but,  I  will  add; 
not  man}'.  It  possesses  one  great  advantage,  that  of  securing  a  constant  supply, 
without  which  no  facloiy  can  be  profitable  either  to  its  proprietor  or  its  patrons. 
Besides,  by  this  system,  a  far  better  and  more  complete  fitting  up  can  be  arranged. 

"The  manager  of  the  factory  has  full  power  to  refuse  any  milk  that  he  does 
not  approve  of,  never  mind  from  what  cause.  This  power,  he  never  fails  to  exert, 
for  wo  found  the  milk  everywhere  of  good  quality.  ** 

There,  that  is  what  M.  Gigault  says  of  the  Danish  cooperative  system.  These 
lew  lines  are  an  abridgement  of  all  the  advantages  this  system  can  afford  us  : 

1.  A  sort  of  national  financial  institutions  ;  for  creameries  and  cheesories,  receiv- 
ing 20,000  lbs.,  and  more,  of  milk  a  day,  will  always  be  stable  because  they  always 
send  to  market  goods  of  the  best  quality,  uniform  in  colour,  flavour,  aroma,  and 
packing ;  thus  they  take  the  place  of  small  banks. 

2.  Cooperation  shelters  us  from  the  caprico  of  the  single  proprietor,  who  often 
inflicts  upon  us  a  maker  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  class. 

3.  This  system  protects  us  from  makers  of  too  elastic  a  conscience,  who  never 
bcruple  to  accept  foul  milk,  or  milk  from  diseased  cows. 

Once,  in  a  certain  village,  I  met  a  butter-maker  who  told  me  that  one  of  his 
patrons  was  in  the  filthy  habit  of  delivering  milk  with  bits  of  dung  in  it !  "  What 
extravagance  I  "  exclaimed  I,  "  he  is  wasting  three  things. "  "  How  is  that  ?  "  re- 
plied  the  maker,  *'  Why,  "  said  I ;  "  He  is  wasting  1.  his  own  milk,  2.  the  milk  of 
the  other  patrons,  3.  guess !  his  dung. 

This  maker  did  not  dare  to  turn  away  this  guilty  patron  with  his  milk,  lest  he 
should  lead  away  to  the  little  corner  factory  all  tqe  fellow-parishioners  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  ties  of  relationship.  He  had  22  children,  of  whom  15  were  daughters : 
iill  maried  women  !  If  in  this  parish  all  the  farmers  had  an  interest  in  one  sole  pa- 
rish-creamery, by  holding  shares  in  it,  the  maker  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
^ending  off  Baptiste  with  his  milk.  And  if  he  had  tried  to  make  a  schism  and  set 
up  another  factory,  they  would  have  just  told  him ;  ''We  are  not  going  to  sacrifice 
our  shares  in  our  factory  on  account  of  your  dirty  milk.  Why  can*t  you  do  as 
we  do,  strain  it,  aerate  it,  and,  in  a  word,  deliver  proper  milk.     The  ties  of  relation- 
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ship  do  not  long  bind  people  together  nowadays,  when  they  are  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  the  pocket. " 

4.  Cooperative  factories  pay  to  each  shareholder  part  of  the  profits  deriv- 
ed from  the  cost  of  making,  which  otherwise  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  purse 
of  the  single  proprietor. 

Kow,  we  reach  the  objections  to  the  establishment  of  cooperative  creameries 
and  cheeseries  :  Are  we  going  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  small  factories  ?  That  depends ; 
I  say,  yes,  and  without  any  commiseration  for  the  small  factories  which  are  com- 
peting with  the  larger  ones.  They  deserve  ruin  without  pity,  on  account  of  the  da- 
mage they  have  done  to  the  dairy-trade  of  the  province  on  one  side,  and  to  private 
parties  on  the  other.  As  for  the  small  factories  that  are  not  competing,  but  that 
remain  small  on  account  of  want  of  supplies  of  milk,  I  don*t  want  to  injure  them. 

A  shopkeeper  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Beauce,  whose  name  unfortunately  I 
cannot  recall,  whom  I  met  in  the  cars  last  year,  told  me  that  5  years  ago  he  expended 
a  large  sum  in  the  erection  of  a  fine,  large  cheeser}^  Some  farmers,  jealous  of  his 
success,  built  three  small  opposition  factories,  and  so  great  was  the  competition  that 
his  had  to  be  closed.  Two  years  ago,  the  idea  struck  him  to  get  up  a  cooperative 
association,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  in  interesting  the  farmers  by  means  of  shares, 
that  they  all  lefl  the  small  factories  and  patronised  the  large  one.  And  so,  in  their 
turn,  the  small  ones  had  to  shut  up,  and  the  large  factory  is  prospering,  and  every- 
body is  pleased  :  a  justifiable,  well  managed  revenge. 

As  to  the  large  factories  belonging  to  private  parties,  we  must  not  try  to  injure 
them  by  means  of  the  cooperative  system  ;  but,  possibly,  many  of  the  large  pro- 
prietors would  not  object  to  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  factory,  provided  it 
would  buy  them  out. 

And  why,  if  they  are  menaced  with  a  prospective  opposition  by  the  erection  of 
small  factories,  do  not  the  large  proprietors  at  once  sell  out  their  factories  to  all  the 
farmere  in  a  body,  so  as  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  those  small]  factories  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  dairy-trade  in  this  province. 

Now,  for  another  objection,  that  it  will  not  take  us  long  to  settle.  People  some- 
times hesitate  to  confess  that  any  opposition  to  a  large  factory  is  intended.  They 
say  :  it  is  only  the  distance  which  has  led  us  to  quit  it.  That  may  be  one  reason. 
But,  with  a  large  factory,  more  profit  is  made,  and  this  is  employed  in  paying  for 
the  cartage  of  the  milk,  so  that  he  that  is  4  miles  from  the  factory  isjno  more  dis- 
tant than  he  who  is  four  furlongs  from  it,  since  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cart- 
age. 

I  think  this  is  the  fairest  means  to  employ  the  revenue,  or  net  profit,  frooi  the 
manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese.  If  our  aim  is  to  found  large  factories,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  great  number  of  patrons ;  and  to  that  end,  the  distance  be- 
tween their  farms  and  the  factory  must  be  abolished,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
employing  paid  men  to  cart  the  milk 

Let  us  calculate  the  cost  of  this :    The  cooperative  creamery  at  Fredericksund 
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cost  $6,200.  The  brick  chimney  is  50  feet  high.  Thei-e  are  only  59  patrons  ;  the 
maker,  besides  his  rooms  and  all  the  milk  and  butter  he  wants,  has  S675.00  a  year, 
out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  his  assistants.  The  patrons  pay  for  the  salt,  barrels  and 
other  expenses.  From  November  1893  to  May  1894,  the  winter  'six  months,  this 
factory  received  1,071,513  lbs.  of  milk,  which  fetched,  in  butter  of  course,  85  cts 
the  100  lbs. 

The  cooj)erative  factory  at  Spangsboro,  Denmark,  cost  $5,407.  The  112 
patrons  keep  800  cows— 7.14  each. — Here,  we  can  find  larger  herds  than  that.  The 
makers  salary  is  8540.75.  This  factory  receives  as  much  milk  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer, wherein  it  beats  us,  in  spite  of  its  climate  being  as  cold  and  as  snowy  as  ours. 
The  price  received  for  butter  is  shared  according  to  the  richness  of  the  milk,  a  plan 
already  in  partial  operation  here,  and  which  ought  to  be  universally  followed. 

The  maker  estimates  that  the  average-yield  is  4,000  lbs.  a  head  per  annum. 
There  are  Canadian  cows  that  gives  more  that,  and  it  ought  to  encourage  us 
Canadians  to  hear  that  while  it  only  takes  from  22  to  23  lbs.  of  our  cows'  milk  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter,  it  takes  27  to  28  lbs  of  Danish  cows'  milk  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  average  delivery  of  milk  is  9,000  lbs.  a  day,  which  is  not  surprising,  as 
there  are  800  cows,  but  observe  this  :  it  is  the  average  ;  consequently,  if  these  800 
cows  yield  this  daily,  is  makes  3,285,000  lbs  of  milk  yearly,  equal  to  4,105  lbs.  of 
milk  per  cow. 

The  cooperative  creamery  of  Falleshaale  is  patronised  by  332  farmers,  with 
1,700  cows,  i.  e.,  6  to  each  farmer  ;  20,800  lbs.  of  milk  are  delivered  daily,  from 
which  they  make  800  lbs.  of  butter. 

Hyortebjery  creamery  receives  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  from  126  patrons. 
The  one  at  Ponderby,  kept  by  Madlle  Syre  Dam  Gaard,  turns  out  220  lbs.  of  butter 
daiij'. 

Every  fortnight,  the  cows,  whose  milk  is  taken  at  M.  Busk's  creamery,  are 
examined  by  veterinary  surgeons.  We  are  far  from  that  as  you  know.  This  com- 
pany receives  50,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  day. 

W©  now  want  to  know  if  this  cooperative  system  is  applicable  here.  I  remark 
that  the  Danish  farmers  do  not,  individually,  keep  more  cows  than  we,  that  they 
are  scattered  about  here  and  there,  and  that  we  are  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition. 

I  believe  it  would  be  easy  to  find,  within  a  radius  of  4  miles,  100  farmers  with 
10  cows  each,  and  each  worth  $50.00. 

Well ;  let  these  100  farmers  each  subscribe  fifty  dollars,  payable  in  from  2  to 
3  years,  and  we  have  a  sum  of  85,000  with  which  to  build  an  excellent  combined 
butter-  and  cheese-factory,  which  will  permit  us  to  watch  the  market,  to  soil  butter 
when  it  pays  well,  or  cheese  when  that  answers  better. 
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MO  REVENUE   AND   EXPBNDITUBK. 

Here  is  a  table  that  ^vill  explain  in  a  few  words  my  ideas  : 

TABLE. 
Showing  the  revenue  of  a  cooperative  combined  chbsse-and  butter- 

FACTORY. 

100  farmers,  at  $50 $5,000.00 

This  will  build  a  combined  factory,  with  ice-houses,  implements, 
cemented  floor,  etc. 

100  farmers  furnishing  each  10  cows 1,000  cows. 

1,000  cows  at  15  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  each 15,000  lbs. 

15,000  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  winter,  210  days 3,150,000  lbs. 

This  gives.  3,150  lbs  per  cow. 
3,150,000  lbs.  of  milk— 23  lbs.  to  the  pound  of  butter...  136,955  lbs. 

136,955  lbs.  of  butter,  at  3  cts  for  making $4,108.65 

t4,108.65  divided  by  210  gives  a  daily  return  of. 19.56 

Eeceipts $4,108.65 

EXPENDITURE. 

136,955  lbs.  of  butter  at  70  lbs.  per  tub  require  2,000 

tubs  at  30  cts $600.00 

Maker's  wages  $2.00  a  day— 210  days 420.00 

Wages  of  2  assts.  at  $1.50  a  day— 210  days 305.00 

Fuel 100.00 

Oil  etc 100.00 

Calico,  parchment  paper,  salt 200.00 

Ice 150.00 

&  carters  at  $2.00  each  $10.00,— $10.00  for  210  days 2,100.00 

$3,975.00 

Eeceipts $4,108.65 

Expenses 3,975.00 

Net  Profit $133.65 

N.  B. — With  this  balance  a  competent  and  conscientious  inspector  can  be  paid 
a  proper  salary. 

We  saw  just  now  that  the  daily  income  was  $19.56.  If  the  factor}'  receives 
15,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  5  carters  for  it  at 
$2.00  the  load  of  3,000  lbs.,  since  in  some  places  milk  is  carted  at  3^  cents  the 
cental,  or  $1.35  the  3,000  lbs.,  for  which  I  allow  $2.00.  So  that,  as  you  see,  with  the 
protit,  made  out  of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  whole  of  the  milk  can  be  delivered, 
you  will  not  lose  an  hour's  work  on  your  farms,  and  a  balance  of  $133.65  remains 
to  the  good. 

That  which  encourages  me,  Messrs.  Patrons,  in  addressing  you  on  this  project  of 
cooperative  associations,  is  that  it  is  begining  to  be  felt  in  this  province  that  we  shall 
never  succeed  in  putting  the  best  dairy  products  on  the  English  market  except  through 
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the  instrumentality  of  large  factories ;  and  in  my  opinion,'  cooperative  associations 
are  the  best  means  of  attaining  our  end,  since  they  abolish  the  distance  between 
patron  and  factory.  It  is  high  time  to  think  of  this,  on  account  of  the  strong  com- 
petition that  has  arison  in  the  English  market  against  us  from  more  than  20 
foreign  countries. 

If  you  find  yourselves,  20  of  you,  on  the  Bonsecours  market  at  Montreal,  each 
with  a  load  of  butter,  you  won't  hear  a  single  buyer  exclaim :  "  Which  of  you  has 
a  lot  of  bad  butter  to  sell  me  ?  "  Still  less  will  you  hear  that  on  the  English  market, 
for  in  England  a  "  delicate  appreciation  of  fine  flavour"  (1)  occupies  a  distinguished 
position. 

And  remember,  Gentlemen,  that  the  following  countries  send  to  England  the 
quantity  of  butter  noted  below  : 

Cwts. 

Russia 53,880 

Sweden 267,401 

Norway 22,576 

Denmark 934,787 

Germany 164,485 

Holland 142,811 

Belgium 34,049 

France 468,317 

United-States 22,930 

Other  foreign  countries 1,131 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  etc 310 

Bengal 1,672 

South  Australia 1,825 

Victoria 105,994 

New  South  Wales 19,805 

NewZealand 41,815 

Canada : 43,160 

Other  English  possessions 26 

Total 2,327.475 

Or  $62,067,485.93  worth  of  butter,  of  which  Canada  only  contributes  about 
$1,000,000  worth. 

As  you  see,  the  prospect  is  good,  and,  as  Mr  Lister,  an  English  exporter  of 
dciiry-iraplements  observed  so  sensibly  yesterday-,  England  has  her  eye  on  us  ;  adding 
that  she  is  always  ready  to  remember  that  we  are  her  cousins  ;  but  I  am  in  fear 
of  one  thing ;  if  we  send  her  bad  butter  or  bad  cheese,  she  will  cast  aside  the  bonds 
of  relationship  with  us,  and  turn  to  some  other  countries  for  her  supplies. 

Then,  let  us  look  to  ourselves  ! 

Here,  I  leave  you,  hoping  that  you  bear  me  no  ill  will,  Gentlemen,  as  I  leave 
you  in  the  millions,  butter,  milk,  and  cream.     Thanks,  Gentlemen. 

N.  B. —Since  we  farmers  are  about  to  imitate  the  Danish  farmers,  why  should 

(I)  A  free  translation  of  the  uncomplimentary  word  gourmandise.    A.  R.  J.  F. 
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not  our  Canadian  Government  imitate  the  Danish  government  ?  We  should  not  be  so 
exacling,  since  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  premium  of  2  cts  a  pound  for  export- 
butter,  while  every  one  knows  that  both  the  Australian  and  Danish  governmeDts 
are  giving  4cts  a  pound. 

M,  Tac/irf.— As  the  proprietor  of  several  creameries,  I  should  not  like  to  see 
Dr  Grignon*s  lecture  appear  in  our  report  without  making  some  remarks  on  it,  not 
so  much  in  contradiction  of  his  plan,  as  in  the  rectification  of  some  of  his  calcula- 
tions. Some  of  his  figures  strike  me  as  being  too  high,  others  as  too  low.  In  Bome 
cases,  Dr  Grignon  exaggerates  the  receipts,  in  othei-s,  much  to  his  credit,  he  devotee 
too  great  a  sum  to  the  expendituro  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  acting  upon  these  data 
may  lead  to  disappointing  results. 

The  hundred  farmers  he  takes  as  an  example  are  to  subscribe  $50  a  piece, 
forming  a  capital-stock  of  $5,000.  If  they  were  to  lend  out  their  money  at  6  p.  c, 
they  would  receive  a  return  of  $300  a  year,  and  that  without  risk,  while  according 
to  Dr  Grignon's  estimate,  the  creamery  would  only  bring  in  $133  profit.  Acting 
upon  these  data  and  accepting  his  figures,  farmers  would  do  better  by  lending  their 
money  at  6  p.  c.  than  by  running  the  risks  of  the  enterprise  he  proposes. 

Dr  Grignon, — I  did  not  propose  my  plan  as  a  positive  law  ;  I  only  offered  it 
for  discussion.  M.  Tach^  says  that  the  profits  are  only  $133.00,  but  does  he  reckon 
the  cartage  of  the  milk  as  worth  nothing  ?  The  farmer  who  lives  4  or  5  miles  from 
the  factory,  and  loses  half  a  day  every  day  in  carting  his  milk,  should  he  reckon 
nothing  for  the  time  thus  saved  ?  The  $2,100.00  saved  by  the  cartage  of  the  milk 
should  be  reckoned  as  profit. 

If  you  like  it  better,  don't  have  the  milk  carted,  and  use  this  money  for  three 
or  four  years  to  supply  the  outlay  made  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  And 
when  you  have  brought  round  (refait)  your  expenditure,  you  will  have  your  milk 
carted,  and  those  who  live  4  or  5  miles  from  the  factory  will  find  they  have  made 
an  excellent  investment. 

Mr.  Barnard — I  must  support  Dr  Grignon's  plan.  It  must  be  observed  that  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  lend  money  at  6  p.  c.  with  perfect  security.  And  will  you  not  ad- 
mit that  it  would  be  worth  something  to  get  rid  of  the  small  factories,  and  to  have 
instead  one  of  the  first  class  ?  Would  it  not  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairy- 
trade  at  large  7  I  leave  these  remarks  for  your  consideration. 

M,  TaehL — I  limited  myself  to  the  statement  that  some  of  the  data  were  too 
high  and  others  too  low,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  figures  were  likely  to  lead  to 
mistakes.  For  instance,  there  is  not  one  factory  in  the  province  that  receives  3 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk,  and  not  ten  that  receive  half  that  quantity,  so  I  find  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  exorbitant.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Grignon  proposes  thai 
the  farmers  should  spend  $2,100.00  on  the  cartage  of  the  milk ;  it  is  too  much.  All 
that  I  meant  to  say  is,  that  we  must  not  be  guided  by  this  table. 

Af.  Barnard. — I  am  speaking  of  the  factory  of   M.  Chapais.     It  has  paid   be- 
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tween  40  p.  c.  and  75  p.  c.  of  dividends  yearly ;  andT there  has  been  no  attempt  at  un- 
fair competition  ;  every  one  is  satisfied. 

M.  Tachi. — What  price  do  they  pay  for  making  at  St- Denis  ? 

M.  Chapais.—We  pay  2  cts  a  pound  for  the  cheese  made,  and  we  cart  the  mills. 

M.  TachS. — It  is  of  importance  in  this  discuBsion,  for  you  know  that  the  great- 
er number  of  the  factories  of  the  province  only  get  IJ  cent,  others  loss,  and  the 
most  favoured  1 J  cent  a  pound.    These  things  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Mr,  Barnard. — True,  but  none  of  these  factories,  except  the  St.  Denis  one, 
cart  the  milk. 

Address  of  the  Eev.  Father  TiACASSE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

My  dear  farmers,  whom  I  love  so  much,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  in  such 
numbers  to-night,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  great  attention  you  have  paid  to 
the  addresses  given  at  this  convention.  It  is  a  proof  that  you  understand  your  own 
interests,  your  own  advantages.  I  trust  that,  before  long,  agriculture  will  foe  held  in 
honour  in  the  province  of  Quebec  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  ancient  times. 

I  will  relate  to  you  a  little  anecdote  to  show  you  how  farming  was  honoured  in 
the  days  of  the  Eoman  Republic.  I  learned  this  story  at  college,  one  Thursday, 
when  I  was  making  a  translation-^as  a  punishment. 

There  was  once  an  old  Eoman  named  Crescinus,  who,  by  good  farming,  had 
made  his  little  field  yield  crops  the  double  of  what  his  neighbours  grew.  He  was 
prosecuted,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  bewitched  the  crops!  In  those  days, 
it  was  not  as  it  is  now,  for  every  one  believed  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and  so 
highly  was  agriculture  venerated  at  Borne,  that  any  one  who  caused  damage  to  the 
<;rop6  was  regarded  as  a  murderer  and  suffered  death  as  such. 

Summoned  before  the  court,  Crescinus,  as  he  appeared  before  the  judge,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  holding  a  sort  of  agricultural  exhibition.  Accordingly,  he  took  to 
the  Forum,  where  all  causes  were  tried,  his  implements  and  stock,  himself  pleading 
his  own  cause.  Mounting  on  the  beam  of  his  plough,  he  addressed  the  court  in 
these  words  :  '*  Tou  accuse  me  of  having  employed  spells  in  agriculture.  Shall  I 
show  you  the  spells  I  employ  ?  Look  ut  my  heavy  ploughs,  my  harrows,  and  my 
oxen.  View  my  daughter,  study  her  horny  hands,  it  is  they  that  have  cultivated  the 

lettuces  you  like  so  much  I    They  seek  my  life If  I  could  show  you  my  sweat, 

luy  vigils,  passed  in  my  fields   while  my  neighbours  were  sleeping For  that,  for 

these  labours  that  produce  your  food,  you  wish  to  slay  me. 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  death ;  look  at  these  scars  ;  they  will  show  you  that  old 
Orescinus  once  did  his  duty  on  the  battle-field,  when  he  was  fighting  in  Jhe  front 
ranks.  You  desire  my  death,  so  be  it ;  but  on  one  condition :  Set  fire  to  my  farm- 
implements,  and  let  them  compose  the  funeral  pyre  on  which  old  Crescinus  shall 
find  an  end  worthy  of  his  life.  Afler  I  am  dead,  let  them  take  my  ashes  and  spread 
ihem  over  the  fields  of   my  neighbours  as  manure."    These  lofty  words  were 
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warmly  applauded,  and  one  of  the  Consuls,  kissing  Croscinus'  hand,  asked  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  for  his  son.  You  probably  think  that  Crescinus  eagerly 
accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Consul ;  by  no  means  I  he  refused  it.  He  told  the  Con- 
sul that,  if  he  wish  to  unite  the  pair,  he  must  make  the  young  man  become  a  farmer. 
It  was  not,  he  said,  the  part  of  a  farmer^s  daughter  to  lower  her  dignity  by 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  son  of  a  Consul,  but  the  Consul's  son  must  endeavour  to 
raise  himself  to  the  level  of  Crescinus,  the  farmer,  his  daughter ! 

Doubtless,  the  Consul's  son  took  lessons  in  agriculture  from  the  father  of 
Mademoiselle  Crescina,  and  this  was,  we  may  suppose,  the  first  school  of  agriculture 
ever  heard  of 

Then,  let  every  one  put  his  hand  to  the  wheel  to  advance  along  the  road  of 
progress  the  car  of  agriculture. 

Every  family  should  send  at  least  the  oldest  of  the  sons  to  an  agricultural 
school,  and,  on  his  return  home,  he  should  teach  his  bi-othei*s  the  things  he  had 
learnt  there.  One  great  thing  is  taught  in  these  schools  :  book-keeping.  This  is  a 
practice  much  neglected  by  our  people  of  to-day.  How  many  farmers,  now  exiles 
in  the  States,  would  still  be  in  possession  of  their  farms  and  be  living  prosperously 
in  their  own  country,  if  they  had  kept  accounts.  They  would  soon  have  discovered 
that  they  were  spending  more  than  their  income,  and  would  have  drawn  in  their 
horns.  Economy  is  too  much  neglected  among  us.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  getting 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  more  from  his  farm  than  it  used  to  return,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  that,  was  poorer  than  he  used  to  be.  Why  ?  Because  he  was 
extravagant.  How  many  of  our  fellow-countrj^men,  for  want  of  the  practice  of 
economy,  are  now  enriching  with  their  sweat  the  land  of  the  stranger  who  scoffs  at 
them! 

I  pray  all  present  to  set  an  example  of  this  virtue.  Accustom  yourdelves,  you 
and  your  children,  to  practise  economy.  This  year,  in  one  of  our  finest  parishes, 
thirty-six  farms  were  for  sale ;  thirty-six  farms  passing  into  the  hands  of  strangers 
by  contract  of  redemption  (jrinUri).  Is  not  this  sad  ?  Cannot  a  stop  be  put  to  it  ? 

CLOSE   OF    THB  CONVENTION. 

The  President, — The  fifteenth  annual  Convention  of  the  Dairymen's  Association 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  now  at  an  end.  Those  who  have  attended  all  its  ses^ons 
during  the  past  two  busy  days,  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this 
society.  It  was  founded,  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  band  of  devoted  patriots,  some  of 
whom,  Messrs.  Barnard,  Tachd  and  Brodeur,  I  see  here  to-night.  (Cheers.)  You 
may  well  be  glad,  gentlemen,  your  labours  have  prospered  and  the  harvest  is  rich. 

This  association  was  founded  with  the  purest  agricultural  objects,  and  the 
pati-iots  who  founded  it  15  years  ago,  did  so  because  they  saw  that  the  future  of 
Quebec  depended  upon  dairying.  Since  its  first  days,  it  has  neglected  nothing  that 
might  assure  the  progress  of  that  industry.  It  established  the  dairj^-school  at  St. 
Hyacinthe  to  supply  the  factories  with  the  best  of  makers.    We  have  now,  in  the 
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province,  a  groat  number  of  factorieR,  and  the  goods  they  turn  out  are  more  and 
more  in  request  on  the  English  market. 

The  Association  perceived  that  by  continuing  the  development  of  cheese- making, 
the  market  would  shortly  be  over-supplied ;  wherefore,  it  persuaded  the  people  t© 
turn  their  attention  to  butter. 

We  passed  resolutions,  at  our  last  conventions  and  in  the  dairy-comitia  of  the 
past  few  years,  begging  the  government  to  provide  "  refrigerators  "  to  deliver  our 
butters  in  England  in  a  fresh  state.  Two  years  ago,  we  sent  delegates  to  address  the 
dealers  of  Montreal,  asking  them  to  join  us  in  our  petition  to  the  government.  The 
'  reply  was,  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  sell  Canada  butter  on  the  English  market,  as 
it  was  not  liked  there.  This  refusal  of  the  dealers  did  not  discourage  us,  and  we 
continued  our  labours  ;  now,  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  which  we  sought 

And  the  results,  do  you  ask  for  them  ?  Iq  1894,  we  exported  32,000  tubs  of 
butter ;  last  year  we  sent  abroad  69.800.  Now,  we  have  shown  what  we  can  do,  and 
this  year  the  export  has  reached  157,000  tubs.  The  export  of  1894  returned  us 
$392,000.00 ;  lasv  year,  it  amounted  to  $870,000.00,  and  this  year  the  figures  are 
$1,900,000.00. 

Such  is  the  work  done  by  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  If  the  farmers  and  makers  will  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  that 
bod}^,  we  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  five  years,  be  exporting  to  Europe  more 
than  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  butter  a  year. 

We  were  told  :  "  All  very  well ;  but  with  your  butter  you  will  destroy  the 
cheese-trade."  To  show  you  the  error  of  this  statement,  I  need  only  say  that,  this 
year,  we  have  exported  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of  cheese,  against  ten  million 
dollars'  worth  last  year. 

I  beg  to  offer,  on  the  part  of  the  Association  and  the  board  of  directors,  our 
sincere  thanks  to  the  good  people  of  Joliette.  1  said  just  now,  at  the  superb  banquet 
given  us  by  your  Municipal  Council,  that  we  did  not  dream  of  such  a  splendid 
reception  when  we  visited  your  lovely  town.  You  lent  us  this  pretty  hall  as  a 
place  of  meeting,  and  all  your  people  have,  so  to  speak,  carried  us  in  their  arms 
ever  since  we  arrived  here.  You  have  recalled  that  frank  and  pleasant  French 
politeness,  which  remains  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  our  Canadian  families. 

Thanks,  then,  to  the  farmers  of  this  district,  who  have  so  sedulously  listened  to 
the  lectures  given  here. 

Thanks  to  the  fair  dames  of  Joliette,  who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence, 
and  by  watching  our  deliberations  have  set  a  fresh  example  to  the  families  of  our 
farmers. 

The  next  Convention  will  be  held  at  Nicolet,  and  your  charming  reception  of 
our  Association,  encourages  us  to  bid  you — not  adieu,  but  au  plaistr  de  vons  revoir  ! 

Our  Secretary  is  about  to  display  to  us,  as  a  close  to  the  evening's  pleasure,  the 
wonders  of  the  microscope  as  illustrated  by  the  ^' Magic  Lantern." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS. 


M,  J.  D.  Guay  read  tho  following  report : 

Wo,  the  undersigned,  appointed  as  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  tho  Dairymen's 
Association,  beg  to  say  that  we  have  examined  the  account-books  and  the  vouchors 
which  were  handed  to  us  by  the  Secretary,  and  have  found  them  perfectly  correct ; 

The  receipts  of  the  Association  for  "the  year  amount  to  $10,625.86,  and  the 
expondiluTO  to  $10,423.98,  leaving  a  balance  to  good  of  $201.88. 

We  think  it  right  to  make  the  following  suggestions  to  the  Board  of  Directors : 

1.  Seeing  the  great  increase  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  a  system  of  book- 
keeping by  double  entry  should  be  adopted  ;  an  accountant  might  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  system  of  that  kind  of  book- keeping,  and  to  show  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Association  how  to  carry  out  the  proposed  reforms. 

2.  The  auditors  for  the  coming  year  should  be  appointed  at  this  convention  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  the  audit  in  iUture  before  the  next 
meeting,  which  would  give  our  suceessora  an  opportunity  of  following  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association. 

3.  It  would  also  be  desirable  for  the  secretary  to  have  a  book  of  uniform  blank 
receipt  forms,  to  be  signed  by  all  to  whom  he  pays  money  ;  these  receipts  will  serre 
him  as  vouchein*  for  all  the  sums  paid  otherwise  than  by  cheque  and  greatly  simplify 
the  business  of  the  auditors  in  future. 

(Signed)     J.  D.  GUAY,  1  A»^;f,.^a 

Joliette,  3rd  December,  1896.  MILTON  MacDONALD,  ]  ^^^^^^^^ 


Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Association 

(FOR.    THE]    YEIA.K.   1896). 


RECEIPTS 

Association:                   Balance  in  hand S     155.49 

1 — Subscriptions  received 973.00 

2— Sale  of  reports  and  books 59.25 

3— Divers 55  35 

4--Govemment  grant 2,000.00 

Syndicates  :                   Balance  in  hand 499.27 

Government  grant  (on  account) 2,000.00 

School  :                           Credit  note 6.03 

Special  grant  forenlarging 2,900.00 

Annual  grant 2,000.00 

4,906.03 

Minus  deficit  1895 22.53 

4,883.50 


3,243.09 
2,499.27 


4,883.50 
$10,62586 
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EXPENDITURE 
Association  : 

1— Printing 708.32 

„_f  Paper,  etc 224.28 

I  Stamps 177.91 

402.19 

3 — Travelling  oxi^enses 866.05 

4— Convention       do      637  02 

._(  Secretary-Treasurer— Salar}' 66000 

( Assistant       do  do      240.00 

900.00 

6— Purchase  of  books  and  papers 34.38 

7— Extra  expenses 34.73 

Syndicates  : 

Salaries 825.00 

Travelling  expenses 1,267.17 

School  : 

Enlargement  and  repairs 3,569.78 

Annual  expenses 1,679.34 

To  balance  in  hand 

RECAPITULATION 

sociiTi        syndicats 

Receipts 3,243.09  2,499.27 

Expenditure 3,082.69  2,092.17 

Surplus 160.40  407.10 

160.40 
Deficit 

567.50 
365.62 

Balance  in  hand 201.88 


3,082.69 


2,092.17 


5,249.12 

10,423.98 
201.88 

$10,625.86 


lEGOLE 

4,883.50 
5,249.12 


365.62 
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12 
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13 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
17 
19 


St.  Pierre,  Germain. 

PotLier,  B.-A 

Parent,  Wm 

D^sautels,  A.-E 

Wilkins,  Ghas 

Palmer,  W.-H 

Palncbaad.  J.-L 

Woodward,  A. -W 

Standish,  Ch.-E 

Robillard,  F 

Aabin,  Sam 

AUard,  J.-H 

Ferguson,  Geo.-W... 

Wherry,  Rob 

Xfacfarlane,  Artb 

Lacoste,  D „... 

Lloyd,  A.-S 

Ferf^uson,  A.-M 

Bennet,  Cbs.-S 

Tremblay,  P 

Hudon,  J.-B 

Gagnon,  Alf 

Trudel,  F.-X -0 

Guertin,  Alf 

Lacourciire.  L.-P..... 

Parent,  D.-J 

RoB9,  John < 
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125 
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60 
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3079 


2479 


965 


350 


1312 
886 


2862 
8200 
2479 


5348  4114 

1328  2308 

1128  :  1908 

1857  I  631 


2179  2132 
3421  I  1179 


3024 
1292 


427 
1512 
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10 


92 

47 


764 


359 


1267 
636 


20  I   1  ;  793 


40 
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4 
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17 


23 


482 


988 
228 
313 
375 


465 

1126 

382 


609 
504 


5278 


1899 


6377 
3830 


7179 


2646 


2132 
5058 


5325 


.28 
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*  Receipts  shows  in  this  table  are  gross  receipts,  that  is,  the  price  of  making  should  be  deducted 
therefrom. 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO   THE 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE 

DAIRYMEN'S   ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT 


BY    MM.  E.  BOURBEAU,    INSPECTOR  GENERAL,   AND   J.  A.  PLAMONDON,   ASST.  INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL   OP    SYNDICATES,   ON   THEIR  TOUR   THROUGH .  ONTARIO. 


To  the  Membci-s  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

-Gentlemen, 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  our  tour  through 
the  province  of  Ontario,  at  the  commencement  of  last  season,  in  order  to  inform 
ourselves  as  to  the  progress  of  our  neighbours  in  dairying,  and  especially  as  to  the 
working  of  the  large  cheeseries  and  creameries,  by  which  it  would  seem  to  us  ad- 
visable to  replace  some  of  our  smaller  factories. 

Starting  on  May  12th,  wo  returned  on  the  2l8t. 

We  first  enquired  about  the  cartage  of  milk  to  factories,  the  state  of  the  roads, 
the  price  for  making,  and  the  manner  of  selliug  the  goods. 

We  visited  Brockville,  Napanee,  Guelph,  Atwood,  Stratford,  London,  IngersoU 
and  Woodstock. 

At  Brockville,  we  saw  the  Willow  cheesery.  In  this  part,  they  do  not  seem  to 
approve  of  carting  milk  to  the  factory  by  contract,  as,  though  it  had  been  carried 
on  for  some  considerable  time,  it  had  just  been  given  up,  and  the  proprietor  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  decision. 

14th  May,  Napanee. — We  met  several  proprietors  and  presidents  of  factories. 
Mr.  Whalen,  who  has  a  factory  at  Centreville,  receives  an  average  of  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day  ;  he  is  paid  1|  ct.  a  pound  for  making  cheese.  In  return  for  this,  he 
carts  the  milk,  makes  the  cheese  and  pays  for  all  the  supplies,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
sales ;  he  is  satisfied  with  this  manner  of  carting  the  milk. 

Mr.  James  Burns  has  two  cheeseries,  with  an  average  of  10,000  lbs.  of  milk 
daily ;  in  one  he  is  paid  for  making  If  ct.,  in  the  other  2  cts.,  under  the  same 
arrangement  as  Mr.  Whalen. 
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Mr.  Jas.  Barry,  president  of  a  cooperative  cheesery  at  Tamworth,  told  us  that 
his  factory  turns  out  625  tons  of  cheese  a  year  ;  it  carts  the  milk,  receiving  If  ct.  a 
pound  for  the  cheese  made,  out  of  which  the  maker  gets  0.725  ct.  a  pound.  This 
factory  pays  a  dividend  of  70^0  regularly. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Gerones  receives  18,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  day ;  making-price  If  per  lb. ; 
he  carts  the  milk. 

Mr.  Geo.  Clealls  makes  from  125  to  150  tons  of  cheese  a  year  ;  receives  If  ct. 
for  everything,  including  cartage  of  milk  which  costs  him  $1.20  a  ton. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  this  business  in  the  distinct  of  Napanee  are  in 
favour  of  the  factoiy  carting  the  milk. 

May  15ih,  Guelph.— Professor  Dean  showed  us  over  the  dairy  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  of  Ontario,  and  replied  readily  to  all  our  questions.  The  dairy-school 
had  only  75  pupils  last  winter.  After  the  school  closes,  Prof.  Dean  devotes  his  time 
to  experimental  research.  As  regards  cheese-making,  ho  studies :  the  effect  of  the 
richness  of  milk  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cheese  ;  the  ripening  of  the  milk 
before  renneting  ;  the  temperature  of  the  milk  at  the  renneting  ;  the  best  dose  of 
rennet ;  the  acidity  at  the  time  of  drawing  of  the  whey  ;  the  grinding  of  the  curd ; 
the  temperature  of  the  going  to  press  and  salting  ;  as  to  butter  :  the  effects  of  the 
richness  of  the  milk  on  separator-skimming ;  of  the  temperature  of  the  milk  ;  the 
temperature  during  the  ripening  of  the  cream  ;  its  pasteurisation,  and  the  ferments  of 
pure  culture  as  compared  with  home-made  ferments ;  the  greater  or  lesser  effects  of 
the  richness  of  the  cream,  of  the  washing  of  the  butter,  and  the  different  percentages 
of  salt.  We  must  wait  for  Prof.  Dean's  report  before  we  can  know  the  results  he 
has  obtained  from  these  investigations. 

16th,  Elmira. — A  visit  to  the  Dominion  and  Newry  cheeseries.  The  former  is 
a  cooperative  factory  on  a  very  large  scale ;  to-day,  it  received  24,000  lbs.  of  milk, 
but  in  the  height  of  the  season,  it  receives  as  much  as  35,000  lbs.  The  factor)' 
collects  the  milk ;  its  price  for  making  is  1.35  cts.  a  lb.  to  its  shareholders,  to  the 
other  patrons,  1.45  cts.  ;  the  maker  receives  55  cts.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  cheese 
made  ;  he  supplies  all  the  requisites  except  boxes  ;  it  is  calculated  that  the  milk- 
collecting  costs  32  cts.  per  100  lbs.  Milk  is  paid  for  according  to  its  contents  in 
fat ;  the  test  is  made  once  a  month.  In  1895,  the  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  cheese  was  10.9  lbs.  The  condition  in  which  this  factory  was  kept  was 
very  good.  We  found  there  a  novelty :  a  piggery,  attached  to  the  factory  for  the 
purpose  of  utilising,  on  the  spot  and  in  good  condition,  the  whey.  The  patrons' 
cans  are  no  longer  used  for  carrying  home  the  whey,  and,  thanks  to  that,  a  con- 
siderable improvement  is  found  in  the  condition  of  the  milk.  The  first  year,  the 
pigger}'  returned  to  the  company  about  $1,000.00  ;  since  that  time,  it  is  no  longer  in 
their  hands,  but  is  let  by  auction,  the  highest  bidder  to  a  contractor ;  the  whey,  too, 
is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  highest  bidder  takes  the  cheesery  (piggery  fl 
This  year,  the  whey  sold  at  $4.00  the  ton  of  cheese  made  j  according  to  our  calcula- 
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lion,  that  made  the  whey  cost  2^-  cts.  the  100  lbs.    The  pork,  they  toJd  us,  cost 
$3.50  the  100  lbs.,  alive,  and  sold  for  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

The  Nowry  cheesery  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Morrison  j  it  takes  in  14,000  lbs.  of 
milk  daily  in  sammer  ;  the  patrons  do  the  cartage  of  the  milk  in  vehicles  furnished 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  factory.  This  is  the  best  kept  cheesery  we  saw  in  our 
travels. 

The  Hon.  Thos.  Ballantyne  owns  the  Black-Creek  factory,  fitted  for  both 
choese-and  butter-making,  and  possessing  the  best  installation  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  works  throughout  the  year,  making  cheese  in  summer  and  butter  in  winter  ;  the 
average  receipts  of  milk  in  summer  are  23,000  lbs.  a  day.  The  price  for  making 
cheese,  cartage  of  milk  included,  is  1.85  cts.  the  cental;  the  maker's  salary  is  65 
cents  for  every  cental  made,  he  paying  any  help  he  may  require.  This  price  U 
high,  but  when  engaging  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Barr,  one  of  the  best  buttor-and  cheese- 
makers  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Ballantyne  knew  that  he  could  not  hire  a  first-rate  maker 
without  paying  him  his  price. 

There,  again,  a  piggery  is  attached  to  the  factory  to  secure  the  consumption  of 
the  whey  in  situ.  As  the  patrons'  cans  are  returned  empty,  the  carters,  as  soon  has 
they  have  poured  out  the  milk,  throw  in  some  cold  water,  which,  tossed  about  by 
jolting  on  the  return  journey,  rinses  the  cans  and  hands  them  over  to  their  owners 
nearly  clean. 

Both  for  cheese  and  butter,  the  milk  is  paid  for  according  to  its  richness.  The 
cheeses  are  so  made  as  to  weigh  about  80  lbs.  each  when  ripe.  The  temperature  is 
admirably  regulated  by  reservoirs  of  ice  rather  high  in  position.  We  remarked  in 
this,  and  in  several  other  factories,  a  curd-mill,  made  by  O.  Barnard  &  Co.,  Oxford 
Mills,  Ont.,  which  seemed  to  work  to  perfection. 

About  600  pigs  are  yearly  fattened  hei'e.  Pork  cost  $2.35  in  1892,  and  $2.34  in 
1893  by  the  cental,  the  whey  not  included.  In  these  figures,  the  grain  comes  to 
$1.95  ;  the  balance  applied^to  general  expenses.  We  also  visited  Mr.  Ballantyne's 
farm. 

19th,  The  Harrietville  Cheesery. — The  factory  belongs  to  Mr.  R.  Facey,  and 
to-day  it  received  35,000  lbs.  of  milk ;  it  receives  as  much  as  45,000  lbs.  in  the 
height  of  the  summer,  and  is,  very  i-easonably,  said  to  be  the  largest  cheesery  in 
the  world.  The  patrons  pay  a  cent  a  pound  for  making,  and  it  gives  them  their 
cheese  boxed.  The  patrons  pay  the  insurance  on  the  cheese,  the  secretary's  salary 
and  their  seller's  commission  ;  in  this  district,  the  patrons  tart  the  milk. 

Beachville  Factory. — This  is  a  creamer}'  combined  with  a  cheesery.  The 
proprietor  takes  4  cts.  a  pound  for  making  butter,  and  1 J  ct.  for  cheese,  all  included, 
even  the  cartage  of  milk.  The  skim-milk  and  whey  are  returned  to  the  patrons. 
This  factory  receives  about  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  day. 

'We  were  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Cheese-board,  at  Napanee,  Ingersoll 
and  Woodstock;  but  as  it  was  only  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  chief  point  of 
interest  was  its  organisation.    The  general  opinion  in  Ontario  favours  the  exclvisive 
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Bale  of  goods  in  the  market ;  this  ensures  a  public  price,  which  serves  as  a  rSclam 
ID  England  ;  this  is  an  advantage  we,  in  Quebec,  have  only  in  one  district,  Bedford, 
which  sold  its  cheese  this  year  at  Ontario  price.  But,  you  ivill  say  :  even  with 
€heese-boards,  all  our  districts  could  not  get  the  Ontario  prices ;  true,  not  at  first, 
ID  the  cheese-boards,  the  <' selections  of  the  factories**  always  get  the  highest 
prices,  and  every  maker  strives  to  advance  rapidly  so  as  to  get  his  share  of  the 
^selections  of  factories ; "  the  cheese-boards  then  arc,  from  our  point  of  view,  a 
aeans  of  education  and  a  reclame.  (1)  They  have  also  introduced'  into  Ontario 
several  other  appreciable  reforms ;  to  the  west  of  Brockville,  for  instance,  all  the 
cheese  is  sold  "  delivered  at  the  factory,"  and  it  was  not  without  astonishment  that 
we  found  there  all  the  buyers  favourable  to  this  method  of  sale  (so  different  from 
ours)  ;  but  almost  all  the  buyers  we  met  in  Ontario  had  been  formerly  makers,  tnie 
experts,  to  whose  taste  the  exporters  could  confide  their  interests  ;  this  is  again  an 
element  of  progress,  for  these  buyers  are  not  only  perfectly  competent  to  point  oat 
lo  the  makers  the  defects  in  their  cheese,  but  also  to  explain  to  them  their  causes, 
and  their,  remedy. 

In  all  these  visits,  as  well  as  in  those  we  paid  to  Mr.  PatuUo,  president  of  the 
*'  Ontario  Good  Boads  Association,"  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  secretary  of  the  *'  Dairymen's 
JLssociation  of  West-Ontario,"  and  to  the  office  of  '*  the  Farmer*s  Advocate,"  Londoo, 
we  were  invariably  most  agreeably  received,  and  it  is  for  us  a  pleasant  duty  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  entertainers. 

In  conclusion,  wo  beg  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  we  found  the  Ontario  cheese 
■ioi*e  uniform  than  that  of  our  province,  especially  as  regards  external  appearance, 
ierm,  size,  and  the  general  look  of  the  cheese.  With  such  large  factories,  the  milk 
of  a  district  is  worked  up  in  far  fewer  factories  than  with  us ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
k>i  of  800  or  900  cheeses  made  in  a  month,  by  the  same  competent  man,  in  one  sole 
fiictory  perfectly  fitted  up,  cannot  fail  to  be  more  uniformly  well  turned  out  than  if 
il  came  from  a  dozen  small  establishments,  badly  equipped,  and  managed  by  a  half- 
taught  apprentice. 

And  as  regards  these  large  factories  in  Ontario,  they  seem  to  have  been  specially 
flavoured  by  the  good  roads  of  that  province,  which  enable  the  proprietors  of  them 
to  undertake  the  cartage  of  milk  at  reasonable  rates.  In  this  way,  the  patrons  need 
DOt  trouble  themselves  about  the  distance  between  their  farms  and  the  factories ; 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Ontario  to  see  vehicles  loaded  with  4,000  to  6,000  lbs.  of 
miik  arrive  at  the  factory  from  a  distance  of  ii  to  7  miles.  Here,  it  would  be  impos- 
aUe  to  do  this,  owing  to  our  bad  roads,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  see  our 
way  to  get  rid  of  that  plague,  the  small  factories,  is  to  turn  our  immediate,  our 
serious  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  roads. 


The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 


(1)  Reclame  is  untranslatable;  here  it  means  a  mark  or  esUuiaiiou,  reputation,  etc.  A.B.i.F 
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LIST  OF  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS  OF  CREAMERIES 

AND  CHEESERIES  IN  THE  PROVINCE 

OF  QUEBEC,  1897. 


•    en 

ARGENTEUIL.  8     -J   §| 


MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  g        «j     S 


£ 


(J     u   u  3 
Arundel R^v.  Pire  Bouchet Huberdeftu 1 

" ^ Wm.  D.  Graham,  jr. Arundel I 

Chatham Thos.  Ross  &  Son Hawkesbury,  Ont 5 

"       - Am^d^e  Leroux St-Eug^ne.  Ont 

••       .! ~ W.  J.  Morrow St-Andrew's  East. 

*'       Hormidas  Pilon St-Philippe  d'Argenteuil 

~ Janvier  St-Onge MabeL 

*'       - Xavier  Desforges ..••.. Greces  Point 

*'       ....^ Alfired  Sicotte Pine  Hill 

'*       Cheese  Factory  Co Brownsburg. 

Gore Joseph  Cyr *  ....MSt-Canute,  Deux-Montagnes 

GrenvilleetAugmentation.Thos.  Ross  &  Son Hawkesbury,  Oni 

"  **  Joseph  Bonhomme Papineanville,  Ottawa.. 

"  A.  F,  Arnold Vankleek  Hill,  Ont 

Harrington Thos.  Ross  &  Son Hawkesbury,  Ont 


Lacfante  (town) ••  "        "  

MiUe  Isles W.  H.  Good Mille  Isles 

"         Wm.  Maxwell - Cambria , 

St-Andr^ Thos  Ross  &  Son Hawkesbury,  Ont .^  ..... 

•*         ~ John  F.  McLean. St- Andrew's  East 

W.J.  Morrow "  •*     

St-J^rufalem Thos.  Ross  &  Son Hawkesbury,  Ont 

••         .• W.J.  Morrow « St-Andrew's  East 

*' Walter  Smith ^Lachute 
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ARTHABASKA. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MAGAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     C]C 

Chtoier Phi  lias  Laroche St-ratrick*s  Hill 

"       Onesiphore  Lemay **  **     

**       Xavier  Moreau "  '* 

** Anselme  Caron Warwick 

*'        Z^phirin  Genest St-Patrick*8   Hill 

Ghester-East —...Ferdinand  Fortier -...;Ste*H^lene  de  Chester.. 

"  L^on  Camir^ **  *' 

..Pierre  Dumas "  "  

....- Nap  Alain *'  **  

Chester*North .So  report... 

Chester-West ^Brunelle  &  Valhires St-Paul  de  Chester ? 

**        Achille  Galibois "  •*         

''        "       LouIk  Boulanger "  *'        

William  Moreau •'  «•         

••         ••       Alexis  Roberge.. *•  "        

"       Benjamin  Fouquette ,.        "  *'        

*•         '*       Ircnde  Bergeron .* •*  "         I  CfW 

"        '* Alphonse  Moreau "  **         

"       ••.... Xavier  Moreau ~ *'  "        ■ 

'*        *'       Joseph  Leclerc "  "        

**         *•       Placide  Lchoulier "  "        

•'         •'       Nap.  Brunelle "  "         

**        *'       Narcisse  Grenier Fecteau's  Mills  (Wolfe) l 

Stanfold Edmond  Baril Stanfold 

" CalixteDion "       

"       Hon.  Provencher "       

•*       Geo.  Blanchette *      

** Cie  de  beurre  et  fromage " « 

St-Albcrt  de  Warwick Nap.  Hubert- St-Albert 

St-Christophe Albert  Houle Arthabaskaville 

*'  Z^phirin  Bergeron ■'  


Carry  forward ., 3    26 
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ARTHABASViA— Continued, 

MUNICIPALITIES.  FROPKISTORS  OR  MANAGERS,  ADDRESSES.  C      C     C  C 

Brought  forward 3     26      2  ' 

St-Christophe  Arthur  Leblanc Arthabaskaville 

*•  Joseph  Michel **  

Ste-Clothilde  de  Horton..  Hector  Michel Ste-Clothilde 

Ste-Elizabeth  de  WarwickEdouard  Desfoss^s D'Auteuil 

St-Louis  de  Blandford Dolphis  St-Laurent St-Val^re  de  Bulstrode 

•*  Nap  Forticr. Blandford 

St-Norbert Joseph  Prince East  Arthabaska « 

"  Dolphis  BoisMnneau '* 

'*  - David  Dumont ...Arthabaskaville •• 

*'  Perreault  (St*  Ouellet East  Arthabaskaville 1 

St-R<mi  de  Tingwick Xavier  Moreau. St  Paul  de  Chester 

Jos.  &*  Ad^lard  Proulx St-Rtoi  de  Tingwick 

*'  Edm.  Levasscur «•.  *'  

St-Val^re  de  Bulstrode Blanchet  &»  St-Piene St-Valire  de  Balstrode 1 

*•  ....^Eusibe  Lupien.. "  

*'  Pierre  Leclerc  et  fils St-Rosaire 

"  Adol.  St-Laurent~^ Walker's  Cutting 

Ste-Victoire.. Paul  Tourigny... Victoriaville «• 

Tingwick R.  D.  Larivi^re Trout  Brook ^ 

Geo.  Johnson Castlebar,  P  Q 

*' Xavier  Moreau.. **  

Victoriaville D.  O.  Bourbeaa  ...^ Victoriaville I 

••  Octave  Gaudet* *•  - 

Warwick Nazaire  Yidal )^arwick 

**       Cyrille  Bergeron^ **       

"       -....George  Bergeron.. St-Paul  de  Chester.. 

Warwick  (Village)  Abdon  M.  Mcthot Warwick - 1 


TotaU «...     4    30      5 


246  LIST  OF  FACTORIES. 


BAGOT. 

(   .  MUNICIPAUTUS.  PROP&IBTORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDUSSIS.  C     C     C  C 

Acton. M.  McDonald  Acton  Vak .* i 

St-Andr6  d'Acton. S.  LApalme .-• ...^ St-Ephrem  d'Upton.. m*.»  ...... ......  2 

Ste-Christine M.  McDonald Acton  Vale 1 

" Cedras  As^lin Ste-Christine- 1 

St-Dominique ^....Harris  Brabant St-Dominique  de  Bagot t 

Flavien  Dupont St-Liboire -.....« ....^ 1 

M.  LArose- St-Dominique * 

Philibert  Dussault... St-Dominique  de  Bagot 1 

Emile  Chagnon. St-Dominique f 

Norbert  Fredette.. " •• 1 

••.•- Fernando  Lapalme St-Iiboire  m • « 1 

St-Ephrem  d*Upton Delphis  Chicoine.. St-Ephrem  d'Upton t 

*'  A.  Brasseur ** 1 

"  Loui»Cdt6 " t       I 

Ste-H6line F.  X.  Brunette- Ste-H^line I 

**  Michel  Houle - *'        - I 

*  .•••*•.••••«  M... a  Ant.  oicarci.*  *...M  ••«... M  •.•...  «  ....m  ......  ...••••••••■.••.■.  i 

(* Treffl6  Lemoine. St-Th^odore  d' Acton 1 

St-Hugues. % L.  T.  Brodeur St-Hugue« t 

"  ^ Syndicat  du  4e  rangM **         ) 

*«  Ad^lard  Lanoie. ** I 

**  - Louis  Beauregard Cavignac 1 

St-Liboire F.X.  Lajoie St-Liboire- 1 

«  Elz.  Rivard,  fils **       1 

*'  Jos.  Lemonde .9 '*       1 

St-Nazaire Eucha.  Lafrance St-Hyacinthe ) 

*'  AurMe  Leclerc St-Nazaire- 1 

St-Pie Elie  Lapalme St-Pie t 

••       Hector  Lapalme " 1 

"       « ...*Alph.  Morin ». *'     I 


Carryforward 2    17    13 


LIST  OF  FACTOBIBS. 


247 


B  AGOT—  Continued. 

PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGIRS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C      CC 

Brought  fonikatd 2     17    IJ 


MUNICIPALITIIS. 


St-Pie Gelas  St-Michon ^ St-Pie 

CUophas  Vadnais,  fils. •<     

Ste-Rosalic Jos.  B.  Grenier.. Ste-Rosalie m...*...  ... 

'*        Aug.  Leinonde "  

St-Simon Azarie  Deslauriers Clairvaux •• 

"        -...•...- L*Heareax  df  T6trau1t St-Simon  de  Yamaska.. ...... 

'* Honors  Charland.. "  

St-Th^odore  d' Acton Isidore  Jodoin.. St-Th^odore  d' Acton 


Upton.. . 


.Elph^H^u.. 


..Jacob  Laflamme " 

..Adrien  Laflamme ** 

.  Joseph  Bousquet " 

..Jean  Maurice. St-Ephrem  d'Upton., 

..Solas  Lapalme ** 


I 
.1 


Total. 


3    26    M 


BEAUCE. 

Adstock  North ...••..•  Pierre  Rancour Aditock 

*'  - Ijouis  Dostie «         *'     

Attbert  Gallion Philibert  Gauthier St-George  Beauce  

'*  Pierre  Morin St-George  East 

«•  Olivier  Caron,  p^re ..  *' 

" Joseph  Paquet  ji  Raph **  

*<  JohnGoslin '<  

"  Joseph  Bolduc "  

*'  -Joseph  Maheu "  

'*  Joseph  POttlin *< 

B^noni  Poulin..  **  


Carry  forward • 1     10 


248 


LIST   OF   FACTORIES. 


BEAU  CE— Con/hilt  fd. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


ADDRESSES. 


PROPRIETORS  OR   MANAGERS. 

Brought  forward  

Hubert  Gallion Joseph  Thibodcau St-Georgc,  East , 

••  G^d^on  Roy "  

*'  Joseph  Busquc  6^  Cie "  

*•  Arthur  Bolduc ••  

^ylmer Nap.  Beaudoin St-Henri.  L6vis 

•*     :...Mass6  «Sr*Cie St  Fortunat.  Wolfe 

Broughton ^  Vital  Champagne East  Broughton 

♦'         Etienne  Gr^oire ^ •• 

<*         Thos.  Roy,  commer9aDt "  

"         Thos.  Roy,  4c  rang •'  

**         James  Pillion «.  *'  

Oayhurst A.  Couture St-Samuel  de  Gayhurst 

**        Gilbert  Dallaire « 

Lanibton Nicholas  St  Hilaire D'Israeli,  Wolfe ^.. 

"         - C.  B,  Lavigne Lambton ^  .... 

J.  E  Robcrge "      

Metgermette  North Abra.  Poalin. St-Zacharie 

^Iheney Nap  Beaudoin St- Henri,  L^vis ^.. 

Louis  Fortier St-Honor^ 

'*     •- Jos.  Nadeau.  jr '*         

*'     E.  Lavigne Lambton - 

*•      Clovis  Bellegarde St-Honor6 

'Shenley  Dorset - ) 


c  c  cc 

I     10 


...    I 


>■  Thomas  Maheu.. 


..St-Martin 


Jersey  et  Marie w» j 

Jos.  Em.  Pelletier "         

Saifits  Anges Henri  Gigu^re .■ Saints  Anges 

^*  Ferd.  Mercier *<  , 

*'  G^d^on  Labb6 

St-BcTitjit  Labre.. Omer  Poulin St-Benoit  Labre. 

*Se  CAme  tie  Kennebec Ir^n^e  B61anger Lini^re 


Carry  forward 2     38      2 


n 


LIST  OF    FACTOBIKS.  249 


BKMJCE—Con/i7w^if, 

MUNICIPALITIES.  P&OP&IBTORS  OR   MANAGERS.  ADDRBSSES.  C      C     C  C 

Brought  forward 1    38      1 

St-C6me  de  Kennebec Pierre  Roberge „ Liniire I 

St-Ephrem  de  Tring C.  E.  Pag^  <S^  Lacorabc St-Ephrem  de  Tring. I 

**  J.  de  L.  Tach^  Scott  Junction I 

"  Oct  Roy St-Ephrem  de  Tring 

Alfred  Bisson  <&•  Cie *•  "  

*•  ^  Narc.  Pomerleau *•  "  ^ 

*'  Louis  Marcoux  6*  Cie "  *'  - 

*•  Lonis  Faucher  <5r»  Cie *•  "  - 

Oliyier  Poulin  6-  Cie "  "  - 

St-Elz^ar App.  Drouin St-£lz6ar,  Beauce 

*'        Marc  Gr^goire St-S^verin ^ 

St-Evaristede  Forsyth Lachance  A  Blais St-Evariste 

*'  -...Labont^  &  Labont^ "  

"  Louis  Bernier....M **         ....- ^.^ 

*'  Cyrille  Francoeur '*         ^ ^ 

St-Fran^ois R^v.  Zoel  Lambert St-Fran9ois,  Beauce 1 

••         Joseph  Bernard   *•  " 

**         ^ ~ Geo.  Veilleux *  •*       

'•        ^.....••^  JeanFortin "  •*         

**         Vital  Pepin "  '*       

•«         ^ Chs.  Bolduc "  "       

••         Jos.  Veilleux  .......^ "  ••       ^ 

*« Joseph  Denis **  "       

"        ^ G6d«onDoyon ••  *•       

**         m Joseph  Roy **  '*       

"         Joseph  Mercier *•  "       

••         - Jean  Poirier  '*  *'       

'*         Nap.  Beaudoin - •..St-Henri,  Levis 

-St-Fi^^ric F.  X.  Plante St-Fr^eric 

*•  Hi laire  Gilbert *'  ^ 

**  Joseph  Vachon.  *'  

Carryforward 5    67      3 


250  LIST   OP  FACTORIES. 


MUNICIPAUTIES.  PROPKIXTORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C    C   CC 

Brought  forward - 5    67    3 

St-Fr^6ric Joseph  Jacques St-FrM^ric - 

"  • Ephrem  Lagueux "  » 

"  E.  Gagnon  ••  „ 

**  - Mag.  Gravel "  - ^ 

St-Joseph  • Thomas  Doyon St-Joseph,  Beauoe.*« 

'•         Jos.  Lessard,  fils  B<n ^  ••  

"         Vital  Roy - ••  

**         •— «. NoSl  Roy • **  —•••••. 

'*         Omer  Gigu^re '*  

"         Aug.  Jacques '*  

"         Ev.  Poulin «•  

"         Geo.  Cliche "  

St-Joseph  (Village) Morin  ^  Cie ••  

Ste-Marie Tach6  6*  de  Bacourt  .•...•...  Scott  Junction 1 

"         Avard  &*  Gr^goire La  Beauce 

"        ....Marcoux  dr'Jolicoeur *<  ^ 

*•         Marcoux  6*  Cie "  

••        ...^ Vital  Cliche St-Joseph,  Beauce ^ 

St-Pierre  de  Broughton.... Alfred  Gagn^ West  Broughton 2 

"  ....Honors  Dubreuil "  1 

St-Samuel No  report. 

St  S^verin Louis  Nadeau St-S^verin 

•*  Naz.  Drouin.. **  

"  France  LabM "  

St-Victor  de  Tring J.  de  L.  Tach£ Scott  Junction t 

*«  Mar.  Rodrigue  <Sr»  Cie St-Victor  de  Tring 

•*  Thos.  Grondin  &»  Cie "  

«<  Nap   Beaudoin .*..... St-Henri,  L^vis 

«•  Nap.  Mercier. St-Victor  de  Tring «  ......... 

<*  Jean  Renaud  6-  Cie *«  

"  F.  X.  riante  (Sr-  Cie St-Fr^^ric 

Total 10    97     3 


LIST  OF  rACTOBIXS.  251 


BEAUHARNOIS. 

MUNICIPAUTIXS.  FROPKISTORS  OR  MANAGSRS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C      C  C 

Beaubarnois AtiU  Arel  - Beauharnois 

Ste-C^le •• ~ Joseph  Poirier « ..•••«  Valleyfield 

"         Cyrille  Hainaalt "  

St-CMment Allard  <Sh  Gendron St-Cl^menl 

"  ....M Ocuve  Allard *'  ..• 

"  Avila  Arel Beauharnois  »  

St-£tieDne«. No  report. 

St-Loais  de  Gonzague.....Horm.  Lepage St-Loai$  de  Gonzague I 

'*  «...  George  Gardner St-Louis  Station > 

••..•V^ns.  1  aic»**«M  ••••••••••••  •*•<  •  •,..••••••..••*  ......*•■ 

"  ~... John  Thompson "  

"  .....Alex.  Lemieux Landreville 

"  .....  James  Symons St-Louis  de  Gonzague - 

"  — Ant.  Sauvd ••  

St-Stanislas  de  Kostka.....Thos.  Dumin St-Stanislos  de  Kostka. 

"  .  ...Wm.  Dumin Landreville 

"  .....Leduc  (Sr-Cie ..St-Stanislas  

St-Thimoth^ J.  A.  Clement St-Thimoth^ ^ 

"  Aug.  Crevier.. ^  **  


Total I     20      2 

BELLECHASSE. 

Notre-Dame    Auxiliatrice 

de  Bnckland Pitre  Fortier St-Gervais t 

Roux,    Bellechasse    and 

Daaquam Pierre  Larochelle. Buckland t 

•*  Narc.  Audet  <&*  Cie St-Magloire.  i 

St-Cajetan  d* Armagh. R^v,  G  B.  Dionne  6*  Cie...  Armagh ~ 1 

«*  ...... Lapierre,  Gagnon  6*  Cie....       "        1 

••  ......  Philibert  Langlois "        t 

St-Charles ..On^sime  Mercier ..St-Charles,  Riv.  Boyer 1 

St-Etieane  de  Beaumont. ..Nap.  Beaudoin St- Henri  L6vis 1 


Carry  forward ••     4 


'.y.'    -^6 


•*'     -  - 1  V.  J 


c  c  cc 

4      4 


^•M  <*'    

*      '^^—  ^y    „    „_«»«,              1     1 

..        r.-^      '-.—  .,, 

-       ''^'0        .    -    .         .        ... 

.     '-.    i---:^ 

».  ^     >^r%f^,,      .._    ^ 

..  ..   -ar-.-  ^.  -  >    t.    .- 

f.t^^a^.           .     ,._ 

".    s.    ..-:•:_«-..._ 

?    Xjt=  ff.  -e. 

««   .»» 

Vt'-*.- 

.rr>-FTrr- 


rr-iui K=.  5iK- 


r£LTHZ£2- 


^^."'.^^ . 


.BcnziET  =x  izxi . 


V  '^  .*'. 


,.  l5*/yvp.  >  Ce. 

p  *  J'A.  f^iso^ne  .... — —  Sc-C«iicrt--- 

.Vw  Ant.  Robcrl •..^•.         "  ..^ 

..Arthsr  Foornier ^..^        *<  ....« 


^tt«* »$»»»* **0»*f    1 


I 

I 

I 

1  1 

I 


Carry  forward.. 


4      7     4 


LIST  OF   FACTORIES.  25^ 


BERTKIKR— Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  F&OPRIITORS  OK  MANAGB&S.  ADDEESSES.  C     C      C  C 

Broaght  forward 4      7      4 

St-Cuthbert Ars^ne  Mayer St-Justin,  Masldnong^. 1 

St-Damien R6mt  Charbonneau.. St-Gabriel  de  Brandon •*.  1 

"  Jos.  Boucher ^ '*  »  1 

St-Gabriel  de  Brandon Jos.  Ayotte St-Norb«rt 1 

"  Edwin  Remington St-Gabriel  de  Brandon 1 

"  Norbert  Rocheleau **  1 

"  Narc  Dubeau '*  1 

•*  J.-Bte.  Barrette St-Ednaond I 

St-Gabriel    de     Brandon, 

(village) Louis  Jacques St  Gabriel  de  Brandon' 1 

Ste-Gcnevi^ve  de  Berthier...No  report 

St-Joseph  de  Lanoraie.-...  Arthur  Ferland Lanoraie 1 

"  Adol.  Parent *•       I 

St-Michel  des  Saints Leandre  Menard St-Michel  des  Saints 1 

**  Tous.  Gouin St-Z6non.. ^1 

St-Xorbert S.  Denis ^ St-Norbert I 

"  David  Frechette •*  1 

Arcleste  Dubeau ••  1 

"  Joseph  Ayotte - '  I 

StZ^non Eust.  St-Pierre St-Z^non 1 


Total 7     19 

BONAVENTURE. 

Mann No  reports  ...•••• r • 

Maria R^v.  Jacob  Gagn^ Maria 1 

Matap^dia Denis  Richard Matapedia 1 

New  Richmond Wm.  Cyr., Black  Cape 1 

Port  Daniel  West R6v.  Aug.  Gagnon Port  Daniel  East 1 

Restigouche No  reports 

Shoolbred Ernest  AUard Robitaille 1 

Toul. ^ 


254  LIST  OF   FACT0RIX8. 


BROME. 

MUKICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C    CC 

Bolton  Eest George  Sails South  Bolton t 

**        W.  Raynolds •*  ^ 1 

'*        Ludger  Bachand St-Etienne  de  Bolton 1 

J.  M.  Labcllc Vale  Perkins.. 3 

Bolton  West  ~ Allen  Kilbum Foster 1 

'•         ^ Rufus  Blunt West  Bolton t 

Brome K.J  Ladd  WestBrome.. 1 

«•       Arthur  Creddinon. "  I 

-** Jesse  Benham Sweetsburg,  Mi;sisquoi 1 

**       J.  M.  Miltimore ••  "  t 

••       Geo.  A.Miller Gilman    ~ 1 

'•       « W.  M.  Mitchell BromeComer I 

** Elmore  Grimes. <*  1 

••       Geo.  A.  Robb Iron  Hill I 

"       Ephraim  Lapierre Laroche 1 

"        Mason  Woodard Fulford - 1 

Eastman ..Arthur  J.  Whitehead Eastman  1 

*•  Euclide  Phaneuf •« ......  1 

Famham  East Jos.  Daniel Sweetsburg,  Missisquoi I 

"         Phi.  Doroingue Adamsville i 

"         Alph.  Boright East  Famham.. 1 

••         T  Allen  Hawk Brigham 1 

•*         Thos.  L.  Burnett  Farnham  Centre - * 

••         Thos.  Hart Adamsville ^ 

**        Mallon  Toof Sweetsburg,  Missisquoi ^ 

Knowlton Malcolm  Ray Knowlton ^ 

Potton 

'*       Walter  Lesnard  ^ West  Potton ^ 

*' Simeon  Sargent Mansonville... ^ 

Sam.  Elkins «*  Station ^ 

'•        ^ Alfred  Bailey ••  «•      t 

Carryforward 9    iO    3 


LIST  OF  FACTORIES. 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 


Potton 
Sutton . 


BKOME— Continued. 


P&OP&IBTORS  OR  MANAGKX& 


ADDRESSES. 


C     C      CC 


Brought  forward 9    20 

...Jos.  Labclle Vale  Perkins 

....H.  O.  Wales. Sutton  Junction 

....Mllton  Darbe  ••..•. • North  Sutton  

...Eph.  Charbonneau -Sutton 

....Gasper  Willey Abercom : 

....A.  A.  Esty -       *•        

....Wallace  Leonard Glen  Sutton 

....G.  H.  Boright Sutton 


Total 9    26 


CHAMBLY. 


Longueuil No  report #••••••• 

St  Basile  le  Grand Rocheleau  6*  Laporte St-Basile  le  Grand..... 

•*  Avila  Trudeau,  fils St-Mathias,  RouviUe . 

Si-Bruno R6v.  N.  A.  Valois St-Bruno 

Ste-Famille   de   Boucher- 

ville Albert  Dumler. Boucherville 

St  Hubert Frs.  Robert St-Hubcrt 


Total. 


CHAMPLAIN. 


Valmont ....No  report 

La  Vifitation    de  Cham- 
plain L.  P.  Carignan Champlain  ... 

**     Jacques  Dontigny '< 

N.-D.  du  Mont  Carmel  ...Philippe  RheaulL Valmont 

"  ...Joseph  Cossette  i3-  Lord.  ...       "       ...... 

•*  ...Luc  Dncharme *•       

St-Adelphe  P.  N.  Chailly St-Stanislas . 


Carry  forward.. 


5       I 


256  LIST  OF   FA0T0RIS8. 


CHAMPLAIN— Cfcm/m»^d. 

MUNICIFAUTIES.  P&0FMET015  OR  MANAGUtS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     CC 


Brought  forward ^..^ 

St-Adelphe •••  -   •••••A.  I^mbert St-Tite ....• 

Ste-Anne  de  la  Parade... N,  E.  Clement ..2  and  4  FonndUngstM  Montreal..     I 

*'  ...Gilbert  Latonr. Ste-Anne  de  la  P^nSde ..  ~ 

**  ...Elz6ar  Ricard <*  «•••.... 

**  ...Honor^  Gendron .•  "  

'*  ...Victor  Leduc  .m....* ** ^ 

"  ...Michel  Loranger '*  ......  

'♦  ...Jos.  Godin «*  „ 

«*  ...Edouard  Douville "  

•*  ...Kus.  Lanouette •*  

St.  F.  X.  de  Batiscan Chs  Gouin Batiscan  

'*  Ljidger  Duval **       

<•  Ernest  Tourigny ••      

"  Ovide  Lacourci^re ••       

*<  Louis  L^ger  &  Cie *'      

"  Pierre  Laporte "      

Ste-Genevi^vedeBatiscan..Emest  Jacob Ste>Genevi^ve  de  Batiscan t 

*•  "     ...  Leopold  et  Arthur  Marchand  ••  "  

"  "     ...Hubert  Veillette "  •*  

'•  '*     ...Ed.  Dessureau "  ** 

"  "     ...Eph.  Dessureau "  " 

St-Jacques  des  Piles Aristide  Lambert St-Tite 

St-Luc Anselme  Beaudoin Vincennes 

<*      Octave  O.  Beaudoin  '*  

**      Geo.   Goyette *'  

'• Pierre  Marchand ♦•  

"       Hubert  Nobert *'  

Ste-Marie   du  Cap  de  la 

Madeleine.Xavier  Lapointe,  fils Cap  de  la  Madeleine 

St-Maurice.... Maxime  Cassette Valmont 


1 


Carryforward • - 2    30 


LIST  OF   FACTORIES. 
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CHAMPLAIN— G?«//«i/ifd. 


MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C     C  C 

Brought  foi  ward -     2    30      4 

St-Maurice FrsDucharnic  St-Maurice 

"  Ant.  Laprise ^ *<         

"  Oscar  Nobert    "         ^l 

St-Narcisse Isidore  Derouin St-Narcisse 

••  ..Dosith^  Cotsette "        

"  Benj.  Boulanger **        

Treffltf  Trudel •*        - 1 

St-Prosper  - Cloutier  &   Lacourciire St-Prosper 

'*  Wm  Lacoursi^re *'         

Alfred  Trudel  "         <i 

St-Severin ^ Narc.  B.  Bordeleau^ Proulxville , 

"  Maj.  Bordeleau - "         

Trcffl*  Veillctte •«         

*'         Elie  Mongrain..  • **         

St-Stanislas ..Joseph  Jacob St-Stanislas 1 

*•         Ovide  M.  Trudel " I 

Alfred  Trudel "  I 

Ste-Th*cle Chs.  Audy  Ste-Thiclc 

Alfred  Trudel St-Prospcr 

St-Th6ophile  du  Lac ..Treffl^  Trudel St-Narcisse 

St-Tite Paquin  &  Jacob St-Tite..... 

••     Thtod.  Maurault "      ~ 

**     Mar.  Massicotte •*      

*'    Frs.  Marchand **      ••••.« 

"    c Arts.  Lambert •«.     " 


Total. 


5      49    8 


268 


LIST  OF  FAOTOEIBS. 


CHARLEVOIX. 


MrKICIPAUTIES. 


PROPRIETORS  OR   MANAGERS. 


ADDRSSSIS. 


Bale  St-Paul  ( Village).. ..Chs.  Martel Bale  St-Paul.. 

Les  Eboulements M^d^riq  Bouchard Les  Eboulements 

*'  ~ Alexis  Treroblay " 

Chs.  Tremblay "  -......, 

Settrington Eva.  Demeales St-Hilarion 

" Phy.  Guay- " 

Ste-Agn^  de  Marray  Bay..Frs.  Harvey Ste-Agnis  de  CharlevoU 

**  **        ...Bon.  Desgagn^ "  ** 

**  **        ...Jos.  Bergeron  '*  *' 

«         ...Thos.  Bouchard *'  " 

St-£tienne  de  Malbaie Jules  Bradet Malbaie .., 

•«      .  ..Odilon  Pilot *• 

St-FidMe  de  Mont  Marray Antoine  Perron St-FidMe 

St-Ir€n^ Ferd.  Gauthier St-Ir6n^  • 

«       Elie  Boucher "        ..••...... 

St-LoaiS|  lie  aux  CoudresLouis  Perron He  aux  Coudres 

"  "  Geo.  Tremblay "  

St-Pierre  et  St- Paul  de  la 

[Bale  St-Panl.Henri  Cot< Dufour 

'*  **  Wilfrid  Simard.. ..Baie  St-Paul 

"  "  Wm  Tremblay.. ««  , 

*'  "  G6d6on  Perron.. •  Clair vaux  de  Charlevoix.. 

**  *'  Jos.  Simaid ..•...•.. ......Baie  St-Panl 

Benj.  Fortin La  Mare  (Charlevoix) ..... 

•*  "  J^r^mic  Menard Baie  St-PauU 

"  Chs.  Martel •«  

St-Sim^on..  R^v.  M.  P.  Hudon. St-Sim^on..... 

St-Urbain Chs.  Fortin  St-Urbain. 


c  c  cc 

1 


.*•...  ........I 


ToUl. 
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LIST  OF  FAGTOBIB8. 


CHATEAUGUAY. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPftllTOM  OK  MANAGKU.  AMMOBSIS.  C     C .  C  C 

Ormstown  (villtge) Maepherson  &*  Fer|^8on....Onn8towii. 1 

St-Antoine  Abb^ ...... ......James  McGill StockwelU m..- 1 

otC'dotluideM  •■•••■•••••••.^o  report.  ..•••••••••••••••  •*.••.  ••••..••.••••.•  •..*•••••  ..•••••••  m«««« ...••• 

St-Jetn  Chrysost6me Max.  Huberdean.. St-Chrytost6me «.....••     t 

**  •....«  John  Boyd» •..•>.•••.••  •••••••••  "  •-•••••m««mm««m  »•••••  1 

"  ......Jos.  Tourangeau " t 

"  Maepherson  6*  Ferguson.. ..Huntingdon... .••..« t 

St-Joachim    de    Chateau- 

guay Narc.  R.  Laberge Chateauguay 1 

St-Malachie  d' Ormstown..  Allan  Grove  Co • .Ormstown 3 

<'  "  James  Sangster.. " 1 

"  *<  C  of  Fanners **        .« t 

"  J.  W.  Sadler "         I 

"  "  John  Dunning Allan^s  Comer 1 

SteMartine Ed.  McGowan.. ..Ste-Martine 2 

'*  Etienne  Marleau Howick.. » 1 

Ste-Philom^ne. Frs.  P.  Laberge Ste-Philomine <t 

St-Urbain  Premier Jos.  A.  De&yette St-Urbain  de  Chateauguay. f 

"  ^ Ed.  McGowan Ste-Martine I 

Tr^St-Sacrement J.  S.  Dunning • Allan's  Comer. ^ 2 

**  John  Thompson .^.North  Georgetown f 

**  Robert  Anderson Cairoside^..  ^ I 

"  Maepherson  6*  Ferguson.... Huntingdon. .••...  t 

"  .John  McGregor Riverfield.. I 


ToUl .—..•» 2     19 

CHICOUTIMI. 

Bagotrille.. Firmin  Paradis Bagotvitle. I 

"        - —  . Elie  Tremblay~ "          .•......•.^. 1 

"        - Jos.  Buteau «*          „ 1 

-- Wilfrid  C6t6 "          I 


Carry  forward 1      3 


260  •  LIST  OF  FAOTORISS. 


CHlCOVTlMl—Con/inued. 

MUMICIPAUTIES.  PROPRIBTORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDEISSBS.  C     C     CC 

Brought  forward I      3 

BourgeU. L.  P.  Godin ^ Riviere  k  VOurs 

'*     Alex.  Larouche^ St-Charles  Borrom^e 

Chicoutimi Jean  Perron Chicoutimi I 

*' ^ Jean  Girard Jonqai^rea. *. 

** Louis  Guay Chicoutimi 

**  •••• Frs.  Brassard •••••••••••«•        '*  • •.•••• • 

**  Rich.  Gagnon **  

** Elie  Tremblay **  

"  Jos.  Maltais. *'  I 

"  F^lix  Boily "  I 

Grande  Baie No  report 

N.  D.  de  Laterri^re Loub  Aubin Laterri^re I 

♦•  Tremblay  dr*  Girard "  1 

•*  Arthur  Godreau '*  1 

"  Alfred  Tremblay^ »•         I 

St-Dominique  de  Jonquil 

res Paschal  Bergeron^ Jonqui^res.. 

«'  «'  Chs.  Fortin 

"  '*  N^r^e  Bergeron 

"  **  Jos.  Gagnon.. 

"  "  Angers  iSr'  Brassard 

St-Cyriac Lazare  Vaillancourt 

St-Fulgence Jos.  Harvey,  fils L*Anse  an  foin.. 

St-Jean Z^ph.  Desgagn^s  et  al L'Anse  St-Jean.. 

Tremblay- Emeft  Gravel  Tremblay  ......... 

"        Honors  C6te "  

*' Ovide  Villeneuve **         

**        - Jos.  Bouchard "  

"       ••••^XavierSavard..  ...............         '<  

**       ••••.•.. Louis  Boucher "  

Total 4    26     4 


LIST  OF  FACTORIES.  261 


COMPrON. 

MUMIClPALITiES.  PROPRIETORS  OR   MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     C  C 

Auckland Joseph  Roy «  St-Malo ^ ••  3 

"         Jos.  Brault "        

Bury »» Wm.  Bacon Robinson 

'*    -N.  St-Fran9ois- '•         

Chesham A.  E.  Dumoalin N.-D.  des  Bois 

'*         BranoC6t< **  

"Clifton Louis  Ladouceur St-£dwidge 

" ••••••••• tBoul^  dr'G^rin ••  **  • >•*••••• 

Clifton  East E.  S.  Lussier Clifton  East  

*' Joseph  Viens. Charrington 

Cookshire ~ Hufus  H.  Pope,  M.P Cookshire ^     1 

Ditton  et  Clinton Jos.  ^rillon La  Patrie 

Eaton John  Mackie Birchton u 

*'     ~ Amos  Hanley Eaton 

Emberton R^v.  A,  Tremblay Charticrville 

Hereford AurMe  Choquette Faquette 

"         .Wm.  Melrose « Perryborough 

«*         Aug.  G^rin Coaticook,  Stanstead 

*'        • • Frontier  Manfg  Co Hereford 

"         J.  P.  Dupuis St-Herm^n^lde,  Stanstead 

Marston-South Nap.  Lemieux Lac  M^gantic  .••••• 

Newport £.  S.  Lussier Clifton  East 

Sawyerville .....Jos.  Boyd Sawyerville 1 

Watcrville • .No  report. 

Westbnry» Ferd.  Fontaine Weedon,  Wolfe ^ 

Whitton-North No  report. 

Winslow-North - Omer  Lacombe Lambton,  Beauce 1 


Total 3    22 


262 


LIST    OF   FACTOaiSS. 


C    C    C  C 

I 

1 
I 

I 


DEUX-MONTAGNES. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADRESSE8. 

L'Annonciatton RR.  PP.  Trappiste&.  La  Tmppe,  Oka 

«'  Wm.  Lalonde Oka 

*' Raphael  Cliarest « "     «. «... 

St-Augustin £•  Lanthier St-Augustin 

'  Osias  Duquct "  (Village)  

F.  X.  Charbonneau.. Petit  Brills 

St-Benoit Samuel  Fauteux St-Benoit , 

"         Jos.  Cyr St-Canute 

"         Anthime  Pilon St-Hermas 

St-Canntc .Jos.  Cyr St-Canute 

"  M.  Rochon " 

St-£ustache Emile  Laurin  St-£ustache 

<«  Oscar  Paquette,  "  * 

'<  John  Hamilton ^....Grande  Freni^re 

<<  ••« Th6odule  Lesage St-£ustache 

*<  (Village) Binette  ^  Brunet '*  

St-Hermas B.  Beauchamp,  M.P.P St-Hermas 

"  . Honors  Pag^ ** 

"  Robert  Roy *'  

«•  F.  Cyr "  

*< Olier  Lefebvre » '* 

St-Joseph  da  Lac J.  B.  Damour St-Joseph  du  Lac 1 

«•  McCall  <5r»  Ladouccur *' 

^te-Monique Olivier  Legault Ste-Scholastique 

St-Placide  Alph.  Dubreuil St-Placide 1 

Ste-Scholastique Cie  de  Beurrerie Kelle  Riviere 1 

Jos.  Dumoulin Ste-Scholastique 1 

F^lix  Laframboise Mirabel 1 

.« Cie  de  Fromagerie *'       

Cie  de  Fromagerie .Ste-Scholastique 

France  Blondin  <Sr*  Cie •'  «...*.. 

(Village). Jos.  Dumoulin... **  ^ 1 


Total 16     12      4 


LIST  OF   FAOTOUBS.  26«^ 


DORCHESTER. 

MUNICIPAUTIES.  P&OPRXaTOtS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     C  C 

St-Anselme Jos.  Baillargeon St-Anselme 

*•  AmM^Gi^goiiv "  

''  Nap.  Beaiidoin^ St-Henri,  L^vis 

St-Bernard J.  de  L  Tache Scott  Junction,  Beauce 1 

" Chs  BelUveau  .«.;•.•- St-Bernard»  Dorchester 

Stc-Clatx« Geo.  Richard Ste-Claire 

•«  Alph.  Bemier *•         

'•  Alph.  Cayouette.^ *<        ; 

*<  Clotaire  Lessard St-Joseph.  Beauce -.••• 

St-Edouard de  Frampton..J.  B.  Blais ......Frampton.. ^ 

««  ..Nap.  Dion " 

**  ..Jos.  Lacasse *'        

'*  ..Jos.  Audet,  7e  rang "        

**  ..Jean  Gr^goire Sts-Anges,  Beauce 

'*  ..Lary  Colgan »..••• Cranboume 

"  ..James  Kinsella. Springbrook 

Ste-Germaine  du  Lac  Et- 

[cheminjos.  B^gin .• Lac  Etchemin « 

..M.  I-arochelle ••         

Ste-H^n6dine  Gabriel  Dumont  dt  Cie Ste-H^n^ne 1 

"  Octave  Martineau <•  

"  F.  X.  Roy  ••  

«  Albert  L.  Morin <*  

St  Isidore J.  de  L.  Tach6 Scott  Junction 2 

Ste-Justine Ant.  Gigu^re Langevin 

•*         Philias  Tanguny **       

••         Achille  Poliquin Ste-Rose  de  Watford 

"         J.  L.  Lamontagne "  **        

St-L^on  de  Standon Pierre  Chouinard Standon - 

*«  * Jos.  Grenier • "     

*'  Joseph  Fouch^ **     • 


Carryforward 4     27       1 


2M  LIST  OF  FA0TORIS8. 


DORCHESnCER— Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  rROPRIETOBS  OR  If  ANAGSRS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     C  C 

Brought  forward 4    27      1 

St-Malachie Nap.  Beaudoin. St-Henri  de  L«vis....<» 

"         Job  Mercier St-Anges,  Beaace 

Ste-Marguerite  David  Cloutier  ...^ Ham  Sud,  Wolfe 

*'  Jot.  Maure  Ste- Marguerite ~ 

*' Jean  Tnchy...M Ste-H^nMine 

*'  Nap.  Beaudoin St-Henri  de  L^vis   

St-Maxime J.  de  L.  Tach^ Scott  Junction,  Beauce t 

St-Odilon  de  CranboumcLiniire  Mahenx St-Odilon 

'<  ..Jean  Foucher La  Beauce 

Watford-Ouest Ludger  Caron St-Prosper 

ToUl 5      36    I 

DRUMMOND. 

Ctarham Dudley  &  Co Ulverton I 

**       Clovis  Duguay L'Avenir ,  1 

Darham  South J.  B.J.  Pr^fontaine Durham  South 1 

*<  James  Dowd "         

'* David  Hyde *'         

*'  Henry  Cot6 Danby 

Grantham Joseph  Jones Drummondville —.•.... 

"       Art.  Marcotte - "  

"       Benoit  Lafond **  

Kingsey-Falls T.  D.  McCallum Danville,  Richmond 1 

*<  R^v.  G.  E.  Caron Kingsey  Falls 

Xingsey Jos.  Lefebvre French  Village I 

**       Geo  Benoit " 

"       ProulxA  Lefebvre •'  

"       Am^^e  Francoeur "  

L'Avenir Alf.  Provencher L'Avenir 

'<       Duguay  &  Cie French  Village ^ 


Carry  forward 2     15      I 


LIST  OF  FACTORIES.  265 


DRVUUO'SD'- Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  P&OPRIETOKS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRBSSBS.  C      C      C  C 

Brought  forward 2     15       1 

L'Avenir CMophas  Dionne.. L'Avenir 

*'       Alex.  Charpentier....- "      

**        J.  P.  Dionne  Drummonville 

"        Jos.  Beaulac L^Avenir 

**        Ephrem  Charpentier '*        

St-Eug^nede  Grantham... Pierre  Plante St-Eug^ne  de  Grantham 

St-Germain  de  Grantham..!  loule  &  Rajotte St -Germain  de  Grantham 

"  ...DonUil  Dionne "  *•  

•*  ...Fr^d^ric  Morean "  "  

'*  ...Michel  Gauthier« "  •'  

<•  ...Olivier  Lemaire "  *'  t 

'<  ...Ad^lard  Lanoie... St-Guillaume  d'Upton 

Wendover  &  Simpson Damien  Janelle St-Cyrille  de  Wendover 

•'  Paul  Valois »*  **       

•«  Dauplaise  ^  Cie ••  "       

"  Soc.  Beurrerie  et  fromagerie  ''  "       1 

AVickham L^on  Ball Wheatland 

"        F.  Provencher L'Avenir 

Wickham  West Jos.  La  France St-Hyacinthe 1 


Total 2    31       4 

GASPfi  No  1. 


Douglas  East No  report.* 

Gasp^  Baie  Sud " 

Grande  Riviere '* 


Grosse  Isle No  report.. 

Havre  Aubcrt *• 

Havre  aux  Maisons '  * 

L'Etang  du  Nord *' 


GASPfi  No  2. 


Carry  forward. 
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LIST  OF   FACTOaiXS, 


GASPJ&  No..  3. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  P&OPRIBTORS  OK  MAKACXllS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     CC 

Broaght  forward 

Ste-Anne  des  Monts Frs.  Lqrage ...« Ste-Anne  des  Monts t  I 

St-Norbcrt  du  Cap  Chal.J.  Gust.  Roy Cap  Chat ^..^ I 

"  •'  George  Roy «•      1 


Total. 


HOCHELAGA. 

UEnfant  J^sus  de  la  Poin- 

te  aux  Trembles. No  report 

Riv.  des  Prairies Alf.  V6zina ..Riv.  des  Pndries 

Sault  au  R^ollet* No   report 

Longue  Pointe "  -  m 

St-L^onardde  Port  Mau- 
rice  John  Mcintosh. C6te  St-Michel 1 

Verdun... No    report 


Total. 


HUNTINGDON. 

Dundee ^.......Macpherson  ^Ferguson.... Huntingdon 

*<      D.  M.  Macpherson. Lancaster,  Ont 

£Igtn» • Smaill  Bros.. Kelso 

•'     Macpherson  6*  Ferguson. ...Huntingdon 

Franklin Narc.  Beaudin Russelltown,  Chateauguay.. 

Godmanchester Macpherson  dr*  Ferguson.  ...Huntingdon 

W.H.Walker •*        

.•.•••••  ......K.  o.  I'eeny... ■.....•••  ••......•  .....m ...... ..•.•••■• 

Havelock Max  Patenaude Stockwell,  Chateaogoay..... 

«       N.  Beaudin Russeltown        "  

G.  Gembie *•  •'  

Hemmingford Thomas  Boyce Hemmingford.. « 

*•         (village) "  "        


I       t 


1      1 


Carryforward 7    13     2 


LIST   OF   FACTORIES. 


28r 


HUNTINGDON— Con/wa^rf. 


MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIBTORS  OR  MANGES.  ADRESSES. 

Brought  forward 

Hinchinbrooke - Geo.  W.  Loomis. ^ Herdman 

"  Macpherson  6*  Ferguson.  ...Huntingdon 

**  Martin  Connell DewittWlle -  ....^ 

"  John  A.  McDonald ..Athelstan 

•* Farquhar  6*  Oliver Rockbum 

Huntingdon - Macpherson  6*  Ferguson... Huntingdon 

St-Anicet Masson  6*  Caza St-Anicet 

"       Syn.  de  Cultivateurs Cazaville » 

"       ^D.  M.  Macpherson La  Guerre 

•* *•  Fort  Lewis 

"        -James  Irvine Dalkeith,  Ont 

Ste-Barbe -...Olivier  Hainault Ste-Barbe 


C 
—     7 


C 

13 

3 

4 

1 


GC 
2 


Total. 


7    27      7 


IBERVILLE. 


St-Alexandre Amb.  Labrecque  fiU St-Alexandre ^ 

•«  Narc.  Brault  fils *'         .-....- 

Ste-Anne  de  Sabrevois.....S.  J.  Roy Sabrevois..* 1 

St-Athanase Solyme  Davignon. St-Athanaie. - 

*' Amb.  Poirier '*  •• 

Ste-Brigide Osias  Archambault.. Ste-Brigide- 

"  Godfroy  Tessier **  - 

St -George  de  Henry  ville...S.  J.  Roy... Sabrevois ^ 1 

«  **  lAon  Bdnard  <&•  Cie Henryrille 

St-Gr^oire - Thos.  Barri^re - Mount  Johnson 

** Michel  Monat - **  , 

*•  Nap.  Pratte Versailles  Sta 

St-S^bastien Pierre  Breault  fils. St-S6baatien I 

*<  Alph^  Lamothe Pike  River,  Missisquoi. ....- -  1 


Total 3     10 


268  LIST  OF   FA<nK)RIE8. 


JACQUES-CARTIER. 

MUNICIPAUTIBS.  PROPRIBTORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     CC 

Ste-Anne  de  Bellevue Conrad  Valine Ste-Anne  de  Bellevue 1 

Ste-Anne     du     Bout    de 

risle ~ Telesphore  Madore "  '*  1 

Ste-GeneTi^ve J.  B.  Meloche  fils. Ste-Genevi^ve I 

••  Amb.  Pilon "  I 

"  I^gault  6*Frtre " I 

"  (village)-..  J.  B.  Meloche •*  t 

St-Laurent Pierre  Meloche St-Laurent 1 

*'         (ville) .....No  report - 

St-Rapha<§l    de    Tile    Bi- 

zard Nap.  Boivin..,- Isle  Bizard 1 

ToUl 7  I 

JOLIETTE. 

Bienheureux  Alphonse  de 

[Rodriguez. Geo.  E.  Trudeau St-Alphonse 1 

*'  ..Rosario  Gervais St-Jean  de  Matha ^  1 

**  ..Ludger  Martineau. Joliette.. »••..  t 

Joliette Adol.  Omer  Parent Berthierville  Co.  Berthier I 

St-Ambroisede  Kildare...Jos.  Breault Kildare 1 

"  ...Laporte&Ethier •• I 

Ste-B^trix Alfred  Laporte Ste-B^atrix «. I       I 

**         Joseph  Laurent *'         I 

"  Th^od.  Bcaudry «•         I 

St-Charles-Borrom^ Desrochers  6*  Masse St-Thomas 1 

**  Jos.  Arnault St-Charles  Borrom^ 1 

O.  Mercier «  ••         I 

St-C6me Lacasse  dr*Labrie St-C6me • 

" Dr.  Gauthier "     I 

Ste-Elizabeth P.  L.  Gadoury Ste-Elizabcth, ^ 

**  Horm  Dudemaine *'        - ' 

'<  Wilfiid  Giogras .,.••.  St-Justin,  Maskinonge 1 


Carry  for>vard 4    11      ^ 
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JOLIETTE— (7on/ini/e^. 

MUNICIPALITIRS.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C     C  C 

Brought  forward 4     11       3 

St-Elizabeth ^ Mofse  Roy St-Jean  de  Matha- 

"  J.  Laferri^re St-Barth<Icmi,  Berthier 

Jos  Clement Ste-Elizabeth 

Ste-£m^1ie  de  TEnergie  ...On^sime  Beaudry Ste-Era^lie  de  TEnergie^ 

*«  ..Jos.  Coutu •«  *' 

•'  ..Molse  Beaulieu ••  " 

"  ..Jos.  Desroches "  •'         

St-F^lix  de  Valois J.  Armstrong St-Gabriel  de  Brandon,  Berthier.... 

'*  Geo.  Asselin St-F6lix  de  Valois f 

"  Eug.  Boucher ♦*  ^ I 

'•  Aug.  Boucher  &*  Frhrt "  X 

St-Jean  de  Matha. No  report.. • 

Ste-M^lanie... Zacharie  Lepage Ste-M61anie 1 

*«         D^sir6  Nadeau *•  t 

St-ThomasdeJeney-Nord.Eug.  Masse., St-Thomas 1 

..Max  Coutu  fils " I 

St-Paul  de  Lavaltrie Adolphe  Gingras St-Paul  d'Industrie 1 

**  Joseph  Maleau '*  „ I 

"  No^  Desrosiers  ills "  1 


Total 4     24      8 

KAMOURASKA. 

Kamouraska  (Village) Joseph  Beaulieu Kamouraska 1 

N.-D.  Mont-Carmel Chs.  Roy  6^  Cie lie  aux  Grues,  Montmagny 1 

N.-D.  de  la  Riv.  Ouelle.-J.  A.  Pelletier ^Riviire  Quelle- I 

St-Alexandre.. Alexis  B^langer St- Alexandre. t 

St-Andr6 Desjardins  d' Marquis.. St-Andr^ m..  1 

"       Wilfrid  Marchand **      I 

" S.  Dugal •• i 

Ste-Anne  de  la  Pocatt^rcEcole  d'Agriculture Ste-Anne  de  la  Pocati^re i 

•*                    ..Frs.  Gendron "                "          1 


Carry  for>vard 2      6       1 


270  LIST   OF  FAOTORIXS. 


KAMOVKASKA—Coniinued. 

MI7NICIPAUTIKS.  PROPXIBTOILS  OR  MAKAGEI8.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     CC 

Brought  forward •,     2      6      1 

Ste-Anne  de  la  Pocati^rcjos.  Boucher Ste-Anne  de  la  Pocatlire  ....^ 

St-Denis Aug.  Dionne St-Denis ..- 

St-Gennain Edr.  Pelletier Cap  St-Tgnace,  Montmagny ^ 

'*  Ls.  A.  Levdque St-G«nnain.. 

Ste-U^Une..  - Edr.  Pelletier. Cap  St-Ignace,  Montmagny. 

St-Louis  de  Kamouraska..J«  Michaud ^ Kamouraska - 

St-On^sime  d*Ix worth...... France  Gendron  fils Ste-Anne  de  la  Pocatiire ...••• 

St-Pac6me Pierre  Lev^quc St-Pac6me - 

''         • Lev^que  6*  Danjou "       

*St-Paschal J.  B,  St-Pierre St-Philippe  de  N^ri I 

rStPhilippe  de  N6ri Joteph  Lavoie "  I 


•••••«   a 


Total -     3     16      1 


LAC  ST.  JEAN. 

Ttelisle Alfired  Gagn^ DeUsle « I 

<H^bertville Robert  Lemay H^bertville.. t 

Servule  Tremblay "        (Caron) 1 

**         Charles  Tremblay <<        (Lac  Kenogami) < 

" Joseph  Gagnon « **        1 

T^..D.  d*H^bertville  (vil- 
lage  ...........PhiUppe  Hndon **        (village) 1 

Normandin  et  Albanel Alph.  Potrier..M«.« N«rmandiii 

Roberval  (Village). ..Luc  Lixotte Roberval 

St*Bruno Stanislas  Pilote...... Pasteur 

St-F^licien »Naud  &«  Germain  ......  ....^Poir^,  Portneuf. 

^t-G^d^on.. Jos.  Giimid St<M«on 

Andr^  Bouchard "  ........ 

•St-J^rome ... •••*.•  •...••  m«..» nlte  Gagn6  .«.•••••. ....m  ....m Metabetchonan. . 
**        .*. Chs.  Simard.... 


Carryforward • 1    I 


LIST   OK    VACT0RIE8. 
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LAC  ST.  JEAN --Continufi/, 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPILIITORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSKS. 

Brought  forward -  .... 

St-J^r6me.......^ Octave  Hudon Metabetchouan 

'•         « George  Perron "  

St-Joseph  d'Alma.. Edm.  Bergeron St-Joseph  d'Alma 

"  Liguori  Harvey "  

St-Ls.  de  Metabetchoaan..Octave  I.«efran9ois. Roberval 

St-M^hode Jos.  Potvin St-F^licien 

St-Prime Addlard  Perron  St-Prime 

•*  C6te  A*Lavoie "         

St-Thomas  d'Aquin Alfred  Boivin Lac  Bouchette 

Total 


C 
2 


C    CC 
11       1 


2    21       I 


LAPRAIRIE. 

Laprairiede  la  Madeleine.. Eus.  Martel PierreviUe,  Yamaska 

St-Constant ..Jos.  Fyfe St-€onstant 

St-Iddore  J.  S.  R.  Pag< St-Isidore  (Village) 

<*  Ed.  McGowan Ste-Martine,  Chateauguay. 

St-Jacques  le  Mtneur Elz.  Martin St-Jacques  le  Mineur 

St-Philippe. Ltendre  Gobetl Bale  St-Paul.  Charlevoix.. 

Total 


L'Assomption . 


(Town). 


•••••.    -a. ....I 


.-         1 
....  I 

....         I 


L'ASSOMPTION. 

.No  report* 

.•R6v.  J.  Bte.  Jobin L'Assomption < 

..Alfred  Longpr6 *'  

....Jot.  Parthenais. '*  

«  Jos.  Chevalier "  

'<  Philippe  lAnoie ** 

Laurentides Edm.  Desmarais Laurentides t 

L'Epiphanie Jos.  Morand L'Epiphanie t 

Repentigny  Jos.  N.  Thouin Repentigny 

St-Charles  Lachenaie Wilfrid  Frappier Lachenaie  ....   


Carry  forward 5 


272  LIST   OF   FACTORIES. 


VASSOMFTION—Continueti. 

MUNICIPALITIBS.  PROPRIETORS  OR    MANAGERS.  ADDRXSSBS.  C     C     CC 

Brought  forward -....  5      2^ 

St-Henri  Mascouche Sam.  Chagnon St-Paul  rErmite 1 

** Ad^lard  Bourgouin Mascouche I 

'*  Alph.  Soucisse "  t 

"  Louis  Lamoureux '*  1 

**  Jean  Darand *'         ^..^ I 

St>-Lin Edm.  Desmarais Laurentides t 

T.  Corbcil La  Plaine,  Terrebonne I 

St-Paul  I'Ermite Sam.  Chagnon St-Paul  lErmtte t 

"  Philias  LeveilI6....  ^ "  ....^ -•...•.  ^ 

•'  F.  O.  Lachapelle ♦•  ^..^ I 

St-Roch  TAchigan Jos.  Delongchamp St<Roch  I'Achigan I 

"  MM6ric  St-Andr^ '♦  I 

St-Sulpice Arthur  Chicoine St-Sulpice • t 

Jos.  Robitaille. '*  ^  I       1 

Total 16      3     5 

LAVAL. 

St-Fran9ois  de  Sales Delvica  Adam St-Fran^ois  de  Sales 1 

"  O.  Veillette Louiseville,  Maskinong^ ^  1 

St-Martin J.  L.  Allard St-Martin ...•^.. I 

Ste-Rosede  Lima Aid.  Lahaie • Ste-Rose 1 

.J.  G.  H^roux "         1 

Ste  Rose  (Village) Archambault  fSr*  Cussette....       '*        ^     I 

St-Vincent  de  Paul No  report • 

Total I       4      I 

LEVIS. 

St-Etienne  de  Lauzon...... Victor  Plante ^ Baillargeon t 

St-Henri  de  Lauzon^ Henri  Beaudoin St-Henri  de  L^vis 1 

'«  Adolphe  Fortier ^  "  2 

**  -Nap.  Beaudoin '*  I 


Carry   forward 1 
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LtsWIS—CofUinugd. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C      C  C 

Brought  forward...  I       4 

St-Lambert dc  Bacourt  &*  Tach^ Scott  Junction 1 

**  Jos.  Paquet .•••.. St-Lambcrt.^.~ 

St-Nicholas Alph.  Bergeron St-Antoine  de  Lotbini^re 

"  Frs.  Fouquet -Darveau 

"  Chs.  Filtcau Frechette 

<<  Xavier  Lambert Ross  Mills 


Total 


UISLET. 

L'lslct L.  A  Boucher L'Islet  t 

"      .!....0.  Carbonneau **      1 

«*      Eust.  Menard L'Anse  k  Giles 1 

'•      ^ Cyrias  Houle Trois  Sanmons I 

St-Aubert (Syndicat    de   Cultivateurs) 

R^v.  Chs.  A.  Leclerc St-Aubeit 1 

SfCyrille  de  Lessard D6siri  Mercier  St-Cyrille  de  I'Islet 1 

St-Jean  Port  Joli Edr.  Vaillancourt St-Jean  Port  Jolt I 

Ste-Louise Jacques  Collin Montmagny,  Montmagny 1 

St-Pamphile Honorius  Chouinard St-Pamphile t 

St-Roch  des  Aulnates Aug.  Pelletier  dr*  Cie Village  des  Aulnaies 1       1 

•*  Dolard  Gendron St-Roch  des  Aulnaies 1 

Total - « 8      3       I 

LOTBINlfeRE. 

Deschaillons Francis  Hamel Parisville t 

Edr.  iJarab^ St-Jean  desChaillons I 

*'  Arthur  Paris.. Parisville.  - 1 

"  Victor  Chandonnet **        1 

**  Joseph  Dubuc St-Jean  des  Chaillons I 

St-Agapitde  Beaurivage...  A.  Tremblay  «Sr»  Cie St-Agapit 1 

**  ...Geo.  Olivier •*        ^  1 


Carryforward 3      2 

18 


274  LIST  OF  FACTORISS. 


LOTBINlfeRE—  Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PftOP&IETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRSSSBS.  C     C    CC 

Brought  forward 3      1     t 

Ste-Agathe - Honors  Paquette » Ste-Agathe 1 

**  Oct.  Boulanger •*  I 

8vAntoine  de  Tilly AlpW  Aubin St-Antoine  de  Tilly 1 

**  Alph.  Bergeron *'  ^ 1 

*•  Ed m.  Lambert •• 1 

•'  -. Wm.  Lacroix  " 2 

St-Appolinaire Ferd.  Fortier m....  St-Appolinaire -  ^ 

"  Alph^  Aubin St-Antoine  de  Ully ^  .••......  I 

Sle-Croix Jos.  Croteau  ^ Ste-Croix 1 

"         Bug.  Rhteume **         1 

Lalibert6  <Sr*  Cayer "        1 

"         Rinfrctdr'Cie ^ ••        *' 

Sl-Edouard Honor6  Castonguay- Riviere  Bois  Clair I 

«*  Edm.  Daigle "  I 

Th6op.  Daigle •'  

*-*  ~ On^sime  Leroay.... '*  t 

••  Edr.  Coulombe^... "  .^  1 

Sle-Em^lie Damase  Beaudet.. Leclercville 1 

"  AdjutorDor6 **  I 

St-FIavien Lazare  BMard St-Flavien~....^ : 

••  - L.  O.  Ratt< Methot's  Mills « «  1 

St-Giles  de  Beaurivage.  ...Na2.  Deroers St-Giles^ 1 

St-Jean  des  Chaillons Edr.  Barab6 St-Jean  des  ChaiUons 1 

"  ......Victor  Chandonnet Parisville I 

«  Arthur  Paris •«        I 

■•••••I'  rs,  rianifti  •••••  m..m  •••••••■■  ••«..•  •....•  •..•..  ....•■  .■••••••.  ' 

$t*Louls  de  Lotbiniire Fhilias  Desrochers I^tbini^re I 

"  Pierre  Houde •*  I 

"  Narc.  Thibaudeau " I 

"  Philias  Lalibert^ "  I 


Carryforward 8    25 


LIST   OP   FACTORIES.  2*25 


MUNICIPAUTIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C      C  C 

Brought  forward 8    25       7 

St-Narcisse  deBeaurivage.Didace  Kirouac  Newbois 1 

St-Patrice  de  Beauriyage...Pas  de  rapport 

StePhiIom.de  FortiervilleL.  P.  Bourrct Ste-Philomine t 

St-Sylv,  de  Beaurivage....Win.  Mackay  e:-  Cic St-Sylvestre,  West 1 

*'                    ....Robert  Smith Parkhurst I 

•'                   ....Sam.  Neil St-Sylvestre,  West I 

"                   ....Jos.  Gr^gc^re  '*          East....- t 

••  ....Payeur  6*  Bisson  "  ♦*    1 

•  — —— —  .__ 

Total 8    30      9 

MASKIN0NG6. 

Humerstown Henri  Bergeron  St-Paalin 1 

Loui^eville Adrien  Milot Yamachiche,  St-Maurice 1 

St-AIexis ....Henri  Bergeron St-Paulin 1 

Philias  AUard St-Alexis  des  Monts I 

St-Ant.de  la  Rir.da  Loup.A1phonse  Paquin St-L6on f 

**  ..Hector  Caron «•       „..^ I 

St-Pidace No  report 

St-Joseph  de  Maskinong6.  Vve  Ant.  Saucier Pont  de  Maskinong6 t 

*<  ..Victor  Sicard  Maskinong^  .« 1 

**  ..M.  73alcourt Pont  de  Maskinongd 1 

*'  ..Arm.  Daupbise  Louiseville  .^  I 

St-Justin    Ailol.  Ladouceur St-Justin 1 

**  « Jos.  Bussieres ** I 

**  Ant.  Caron "         1 

St-Ldon  Ic  Grand.. Roy,  Caron  vS-  Boisvert St-L^on I       2 

"  Paul  Boisvert "         t 

"  Sam.  Lefran9ois " I 

" F.  X.  Dionne "        I 

*«  ...........Wilbrod  Ferron "         I 


Carry  forward 3     15 


276  LIST   OF   FACTORIES. 


MASKINONGfi— (7on^iii»«i. 

MUNICIPALITIES.                PROPRIETORS  OK  MANAGERS.                    ADDRESSES.  C     C    CC 

Brought  Forward 3    15     'i 

St-L6on  le  Grand Thos.  Roy St-L*on ^...... «  I     I 

»•               Leonard  Milot *' I 

** Arthur  Lessard Ste-Ursule -..•.••...  1 

St-Paulin Henri  Bergcvin St  Paul  in I      t 

Ste-Ursule Alfred  Lessard Ste-Ursule 1      i 

"           Norbcrt  Flcury •*          I 

'*           Isaac  Foamier. '* I 

'*           Henri  I<essard *' 1 

»•           ..  ..." Sam.  Boucher "          I 

*•            Tous.  Grenier *<          I 


Total 5    25     4 

MfiGANTIC. 

Halifax  North No  report 

Halifax  South Beaudoin  dr*  Provencher Beaudoin 1 

>*  Paul  Grenier St-Ferdinand 1 

*<  Alfred  Boulanger "  1 

«*  Oscar  Gilbert *' 1 

•«  Tliibault  &*  Boucher "  « t 

««  Masse  Bergeron  i&*Gr^goire        **  , ^ 

'< Masse  <&*  Bergeron " I 

"  ., Barth.  Pelletier ••  ^ 

L.  dr»0  Gilbert •* •....  "^ 

Inverness John  F.  L.  Cox  Glen  Murray 

•«         Thos.  Davidson  Millfield  

«<         Wm.  C6i6 Invemess 

Ireland L  A.  Klein Maple  Grove.. 

«*       ......Gilbert  dr*  Masse New  Ireland.., 

•<       Jos.  O.  Roy RichardviUe» 

•*        Basile  Tanguay Black  Lake 


Carry  forward . 


1    16 


LI8T   OP   PACT0RIB8. 


211 


U^GAI^TIC— Continued. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


PROPRIXTORS  OR  MANAGERS. 


ADDRESSES. 


c  c 


Brought  forward 1     16 


CC 
2 


Ireland  .North ...: Jos.  O.   Roy Ridwrdville I 

•  Mercier  <Sr*  Bertrand  «•  I 

^ Louis  Fil ion Thctford  Mines 1 

Leeds Robert  Anderson. Wilson's  Mills- I 

*' Frid.  Gagnon West  Broughton,  Beauce 1 

"     T-  A.McCallum Leeds  Village I 

Leeds  East Alfred  Gagn^ Leeds  East I       2 

kelson Fran.  Masse Boissonneault,  Mdgantic 1 

Plessisville P.  O.  Drouin Somerset  ..... 

Somerset  North Turcotte  6*  Roy St-Julie  Sution 4 

Somerset  South O.  Morin Somerset « I 

N.  Bolduc *•       t 

*•  D.  Simoneau "      I 

C.  E.  Gosselin ••       

Ste-Anastasie  de  Nelson. ..Thomas  Baril Lyster 1 

**  "         ...LacienLemay *•      1 

•*  **         ...Delphis  St-Laurent- Lyster  Station , 1 

St-Pierre  Baptiste Louis  Thibault St-Fcrdinand 2 

**  Geo.  Simoneau Ste-Sophie « 1 

ThetfordiNotth J.  O.  Hubert Sacr6-Coeur  de  Marie 1 

'*  Geo.  Filion "  •*         I 

"  Ray.  Beaudoin ^...  «*  «'        1 

'*  .L^op.  S^vigny St-Ferdinand 1 


ToUl. 


3    41 


MISSISQUOI. 

Bedford ^ Stewart  Simmons.... Bedford 

*•      • Emilien  Lavigne "     

Cowansville ....Geo.  Hubbard  Cowansville. •• 

Dunham  (village) J.  L.  Gilbert ..Dunham. 

Carry  forward 


I  a...  ••••••••••••.  I 


1  1 


278  LIST   OP  FACTORIES. 


MISSISQUOI— Oow///ii/^^. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     CC 

Brought  forward 1       1      ^ 

Dunham ^ E.  O.  Hutchins North  Pinacle t 

"     N.  Girard B^ranger 

**     «. Wm.  Hussell Dunham 

"     J.G.Wales East  Dunham 

"     W.  E.  Perkins -  

"     A.  Cartier Cowansville 

'*     S.  Ingalls Dunboro 

" John  Miltimore.. Scotstown,  Compton 

Famham Eus.  Martel I'amham • 

Famham  West AmM6e  Charland.. **      ,,.... 

*' Louis  Laroque...  ■ '*      

Wm.  Tilson. "      

El.  G.  Welch *      

Eus.  Martel *•       I 

Frelighsburg Thos  Morisson Frelighsburg 1 

N.-D.  des  Anges  de  Stan- 
bridge Alfred  Courteroanche N.-D.  de  Stanbridge 1 

N.  D.  de  Stanbridge Aug.  Marois ** 1 

Stanbridge Jered  Hawk Pearceton 1 

Stanbridge  Station Alphte  Lamothe Stanbridge  Station I 

St-Armand  East Frank  Famham. East  Dunham 1 

•«  West Wilson  6*  McQuinn St-Armand  Station I  I 

"  *'     P.S.Taylor Stanbury I 

"  '*     Sam.  Duhamel Pigeon  Hill 1 

St- George    de     Clarence- 

ville Sam.  J.  Roy Sabrevois,  Iberville 1 

'*  A.  H.  Derick Ciarenceville 1 

"  Henry  Auclair "         I 

••  CM.  Harvey Venice 1 

St-Ignacede  Stanbridge...  Alex.  Roy Mystic i 


Carryforward 5    ?2     6 


LIST  OF  FACTORIES. 
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MISSISQUOI— Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.               PftOPHIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.                     ADDRESSES.  C     C     C  C 

Brought  forward 5    22      ti 

St-Ignace  de  Stanbridge...Em.  A.  Russell North  Stanbridge 1 

"                  ...JercdHawk «            "                  ^ i 

St-Thoinas  de  Foncault....Mr.  McGarry « Noyan 1 

Sweetsburg J.  Labombarde Sweetsburg 1 


Total. 


5    25      7 


MONTCALM. 


Chcrtsey Alex.  Rivet St-Th6odore 1 

"       Ludger  Beauregard **         i 

Kilkenny Geo.  Bennett New-Glasgow,  Terrebonne 1 

Molse  Sauriol 540,  Mount-Royal  St.,  Montreal...  1 

Rawdon John  Lane Rawdon 1 

"       Sinai  Bordeleau '< 1 

••        Mag.  Barrette "        { 

**        Cam.  Beaus^jour *<        A 

•«        ^ Ferland •*       *i 

St-Alexis Oct.  Magnan St-Alexis 

"       Em.  Ltard..... *'      

St-Esprit Ray.  Lesage St-Esprit 

St-Jacques Clement  Laviolette St-Jacques 

"  Nap.  Marion '*         

"  Frtd.  Goyette ** 

Ste-Julienne  de  Rawdon..  J.  Bte  Payan Ste-Julienne 

St-Liguori Joseph  Gaudet St-Liguori 

•<       Aqutla  Lefebvre ** 

'«        Molse  Brault •*        .• 

Ste*  Marie  Salom^e J.  B.Fontaine Lanaudiire  Street,  Joliette I 


Total 10     10 


280 


LIST   OF   PACTORIKS. 


MONTMAGNY. 


MUNICIPALITIES 


FS.OPRIKTORS  OR   MANAGERS. 


ADDRESSES. 


c  c  cc 


Berthier Boucher  <!c  Mercier...... Bertbier  (en  has) 

Cap  St-Ignace J.  Eloi  Jalbert Cap  St-Ignace 

'* Edm.  Bdlanger *'  - 

'«  Edouard  Pcllctier '*  ^ 

Montmagny ....Geo.  Fournier Montmagny 

••  Naz.  Bernatchcz "         

Montminy D^sir6  Delagrave St-Paul  du  Buton I 

Th6op.  Nicole  « ••  I 

St-Antoine  de   I'lle    aux 

[Grues.Roy  &  Cie He  aux  Grues I 

St-Fran9ois  Riv.  du  Sud..Ad^lard  B6langer St-Frangois  Montmagny I 

"  ..Jos.  Blais "  •    "  1 

St-Picrre  Riv.  du  Sud Z^ph.  Cloutier ....« St-Pierre I 

»*  Elrtfar  Blais '*       - 1 


Total . 


9      4 


MONTMORENCY. 


Chateau  Richer Tdlesphore  Rh^aume Chateau  Richer 

L'Ange  Gardien Elz^ar  Huot L'Ange  Gardlen - 

*'  Jos.Lortie « '•  

Ste-Anne  de  Beauprd Frs.  Fortier Ste-Anne  de  Beaupr^ 

Sle-Famille  1.  O J.  Ed.  Boily Stc-Famille 

St  F^r^ol Syndicat  de  Fromage St-F^r6ol I 

St-Jean  1.  O Gaud.Gagnon St-Jcan  I.  O 

St-Joachim S^minaire  Quebec Quebec...... 

St-rierre  L  O Alfred  Maranda  St-Pierre,  I.  O « 

Coi  ner  St-F6lix  and  Coulombe  Sts. 

'*  Stanislas  Gagnon [St-Pauveur,  Quebec.     I 

St-Tite  des  Caps Philias  Leblond St-Tite  desCaps t 


Total . 
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NAPIERVILLE. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  FROPRIKTORS  OR   MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C     C  C 

Napierville   No  report 

St-Cyprien Th^op.  Fortin Napierville t 

"  ..  Horm.  B^chard  **         1 

St-Edouard Philias  Serre St-£doaard  de  Napierville 1 

**  S^v^re  Bessette •*  **  1 

St-Michel  Archange Joseph  Vanchestein St-Michel  de  Napierville 1 

*•  A.  C.  Bourdeau *»  1 

St-Patrice  de  Sherrington..Horm.  B^chard Douglasburg 1 

<*  ..James  Irvine Dalkeith,  Ont 1 

St-R^mi  de  la  Salle.. Chs.  H.  Latour  St-R^mi  1 

••  .James  McGowan Ste-Martine,  Chateauguay I 


Total  6      3       I 

NICOLET. 

La  Nativity  de  Becancourt..  Achille  Carignan B^cancourt  1       1 

«*  ..Philemon  Brassard *•  I 

*•  ..Gasp.  C6t6  "  I 

Larochelle  Luc  Forest St-Gr^goire I 

Nicolet Lucien  Dor^« Nicolet I 

'*        Nap.  Desfoss^s. **       1 

«•        Abra.  Beaulac **       I 

Ste-Ang^le  de  Laval Nap,  Ricard St  Gr^goire 1 

Ste-Brigitte  des  SauKs Joseph  Lemire ....  Ste-Bngitte  des  Saults 1 

"  Omer  Parent St-Elphdge,  Yamaska 1 

St-C^lestin Ludger  Picher \ St-C6le8tin I 

George  D  Ellison ••  1 

Gr^g.  Hubert "  1 

"         Pliil^mon  Duguay ••  I 

St-Edouard  de  Gentil!y....Hould  <5r»Fournier Gentilly 3 

*•  ....H.  Eug.Fontaine "      1 


Carry  forward 1     14 
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4 


^ICOLET—ConiinMed. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIBTORS  OR  MANAGtRS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     CC 

Brought  forward 1     1 

Ste-Eulalic Thibodeau  6*  Hamel  StcEulalic 

"  ~ Delphis  Bergeron St-VaUredeBu]strode,Arthabaska. 

**         Germain  St-Pierre Arthabaskaville 

Ste-Gertnide A.  Ouellctte - StcGertnidc 

"  Jos.  Pichcr '•  

"  No^  Morissette «'  

"  Narc.  Dorton. **  

*'  Euf.  Houlc Gentiily , 

St-Gr^goire  le  Grand Hubert  Dufresne StGr6goire 

Olivier  Hubert «•  

Uld.  H^on *•  

*'  Aureus  Bergeron '*  

**  J^uc  Thibodeau,  sr **  

"  G^d^onHoule •*  

St-Jean-Bte  de  Nicolet No  report 

St-L^onard Jos  Em.  Doucet St-L^onard  d'Ashton 

••         Hyac.  Cloutier  '•  

«« Edm.  Thibodeau St-Gr^goire 

**         Jos.  Hubert St-Uonard  d'Ashton ., 

Ste-Marie  de  Blan.lford  ...Alfred  Baron  Ste-Maric  de  Blandford 

Ste-Monique Chs.  Milot Ste-Mouique 1 

"  Syndicat  de  Ste-Monique  ...         *•  

"  » Syndicat  du  Grand  St-Esprit  Grand  St-Esprit 

**  Thomas  Lafond La  Baie,  comt^  Yamaska 

Ste-Perptftue Luc  Girard Stc-Perp^tue 1 

**  Eug.  Beauchemin '*  1 

"  J.  Bte.  Beauchemin Ste-Monique I 

St-Pierre  les  Becquets No^  Mercure  St-Pierre  les  Becquets 1        I       I 

"  Max.  Audet St-Jean  des  Chaillons,  Lotbini^re...     I        1       I 

"  Paul  Spdnard St-Pierre  les  Becquets t 

Alfred  Naud *'  I 


Carryforward 6     42      S 
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NICOLET— Continued, 

MUNIC1PALITIB9.  P&OPAISTORS  OH  MANAGE&S.  ADDRESSBS.  C     C      C  C 

Brought  forward •«•*••     6     42      8 

St-Pierre  lesBecquets Ferd.  Cinq>Mars St  Pierre  les  Becquets 

"  Amb.  Tousignan Ste-Sophie  de  L6vrard 

St-Samuel  ^ Adol.  Bergeron St-VaUredeBuhtrode.Arthabaska. 

SteSophie  de^Levrard Paul  Barab^ Ste-Sophie  de  Ldvrard 

**  Naz.  Trottier ••  

"  ....DamaseDubuc «*  

St-Sylvfcre Nestor  Parent St-Sylvire 

"  Henri  Mailhot Ste-Gertrude 

St-Wenceslas. Albert  Thibodeau St-Wenceslas 

*' - Luc  Thibodeau St-Gr^goire 

"  .T^lesp.  Vigneau Aston  Station.... 

Total 6     52 

OTTAWA. 


Amherst Norbert  Racicot St-R^mi 

Aylmer P.  M.  A.  Labelle Aylmer  Est 

Aylwin Gordon  &*  Reid Aylwin 

Buckingham Gorman  &*  Henwood Buckingham 

**  Thos.  Ross  <5r*  Son....^ Hawkesbury,  Ont. ... 

*'  Mr.  Lamarche Angers^ 

Hartwell ■ Jos.  Joly Cheneville 

Hincks Jos.  Lasalle Lac  Ste-Marie 

•*      (South) R.  6-H.  Conroy Deschines  Mills.. 

**      (East) No  report 

L'Ange  Gardien Damase  Meilleur Angers 

Locbaber  (North) John  A.  Dent  St-Sixte 

"  "     J.Jacob North  Nation  Mills.. 

"        (West) Peter  McLachlan Lochaber  Bay 

••  •*      George  Ross. Silver  Creek 

««        ^ R^v.  J.  Chatelain.  Thurso 


Carryforward. 2     14 
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OTTAWA— Oo«/iVf««d. 

MUNICIPALITIKS.  PHOPRIETORS  OR  MANAGCRS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     CC 

Report 2     U 

Lochaber James  Rlackburn Thurso..' 

"       ....  W.  C.  Edwanls  iSr*  Co North  Nation  Mills 

Lorn Wi>^.  Farrell Farrelton.. 

'*    Wm.  Gibson Lasalles 

Masham «....Aug.  Trudel Ste-Geneviive,  Champlain 

Montebello Ferd.  Huneau Montebello 

N.-D.  de  Bonsecours *•  *•  

Northfield Aug.  Trudel..  Graccfield 

Pointe  &  Gatineau No  report : 

Ponsonby Vve  Chs.  Libcrcent 177  St-Urbain  st.,  Montreal 

Portland II  Charbsriain Lucerne 

"      Thos.  Ross  dr»  Son Hawkesbury,  Ont 

•*      F.  X  Charbonncau N,-D.  de  la  Salette 

Ripon Albert  Aubry .Ripon 

**     Donat  Brunei Montpellier 

*<     Alfred  Provost... Valencay 

•*     Louis  Quesnel CAte  St-Pierre 

St-Andr6  Avelin Victor  L«ilonde St-Andr<  Arelin.. 

J.  Bte.  Major •' 

**  Jos   Bellisle ^ "  „ 

Ste-Ang61ique  W.  C.  Edwards  &*  Co North  Nation  Mills , I 

**  Th<^ot.  Bouhomme Papineauville. 

**  ..Jules  Bricault Plaisance 

"  Vve  H.  Robinson St-Am^d^e 

**  Jean  Rieux.  St-Andr«  Avelin 

*•  Horm  Pilon St-Philippc,  Agenteuil 

St-Malachie F.  M.  Gorman Buckingham.. .^.^ - 

Suffolk  <Sr*  Addington Stan.  ArcliambauU  dr*  Cie...St-Emile  de  Suffolk.. ~ 

Templeton  (£ast)....~ Damase  Meilleur Angers  .••••••< 

<'  TnsfHe  Lamarche Cousineau... 


•••••.«••  •..•.•< 


Carryforward 3    43 
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OTTA}Nh— Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.               PROPHIETORS  Oft  MANAGERS.                     ADDRESSES.  C      C      C  C 

Brought  forward 3     43 

Templeton  (East) Wm.  Muir Ste-Rose  de  Lima 1 

Thurso Louis  Savoie Thurso.. ..~ 1 

Wakefield.. No  report ....•.•..• 

(West) Wakefield  Cheese  Co Wakefield I 

Wm.  Farrell Farrelton 1 

Wright Chs   Tremblay.. Pointe  aux  Trembles 1 


Totol ^..^     3    48 

PONTIAC. 

Brinol A.  W.  McKechnie Elmsidc 1 

Clarendon No  report.. 

lie  du  Calumet F.  H.  Rouleau.. Calumet  Island I 

Litchfield Patrick  Sloan Vinton 1 

Portage  duFort No  report 

Shawville *•  ^ 

T6miscamingue "  ^••..  « 


ToUl ^ 3 

PORTNEUF. 

N.-D.  des  Anges J.  P.  Moreau. Montauban «  1 

N,-D.  de  Portneuf. M.  S.  Delisle Portneuf 1 

•*  Narc.  Pich^ *'       1 

*< Jos.  Ford,  jnr "       1 

«*  Daniel  Papillon St-Basile 1       1 

•'  Frs.  Marcottc "       1 

'<  G^d.  Hamelin.. Lachevroti^re 1 

Pointe  aux  Trembles Alfred  Clermont  Pointe  aux  Trembles -     1 

«'  Nap.  Angers "  1 

*•  .Philias  Hardy •*  1 

*' Sim.  Gingras. "  • t 


Carry  forward 5 
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LIST  OF   FACTORIES. 


FORTl^EVF— Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  FROPRIKTORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C 

Brought  forward 5 

St-Alban,  Alton  and  Mon- 

tauban.  « Octave  Naud St-Alban - 

"  Hubert  Perron *'       

"  John  Savard - **       

St-Augustin  de  DesmauresPhydime  Rochette St-Augustin 

Wilf.  V<Jzina '*  

St-Basile Bishop,  Pepin  dr*  Cic St-Basile  Station.^ 

"      D^arreau.  Bernard  6*  Cie.. St-Basile. ...  «m«..~ 

•*      France  B^ard.. *•        

*'      Leclerc  <5r*  Marcotle •'       

"      McCarthy,  Bernard  <Sh  Cie..        "       

St-Casimir Rivard  «Sr»  Lacourst^re St-Casimir I 

*•         Tessier  <&*  Rivard "         

"         Alfred  Foley..  « - •'         

"         Henri  Lachance  Bis  Alf "         

'*         « Jos.  Perron *'         

"         ~ Roch  Massicotte "  

**        TancrMe  Germain "         

Ste-Catherine  de  Fossam- 

bault Wilfrid  Virina Cap  Santd 

"  Amb.  Bussites Pont  Rouge 

St-Chs.  des  Grondines......Ls,  ArchambauU Grondines 

Stc-Famille  du  Cap  Sant^J.  M.  Bernard Cap  Sant^ I 

Wil  V6zina "         1 

«*  Gab.  HameL •*         

St-Gilbert... Oct.  Naud Par*.. 

**       Hubert  Paquin StGilbert 

St-J.-Bte.  des  Ecureuils... Hubert  Angers. Les  Ecureuils. 

Ste-Jeanne  de  Neuville Wilfrid  V^zina.. Cap  Sant* 1 

*'  Gabriel  Hamel Pont  Rouge 

St-Jos  de  Deschambault...G*d*on  Laganiire La  Chevroti^ie  Sution 


C 

7 

2 

I 

I 


CC 


Carryforward 14     31       t 


LIST  OF   FACTOJIISS. 
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FORTNEUF^Coniinued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPHIBTORS  OR  MANAGBRS.  ADDRES3BS. 

Brought  forward 

St  Jos.  de  DeschambauluAubcrt  B^dard La  Chevroti^re  Sution.. 

*<  ...Frs  Paquin * Deschambault 

St-Raymond J.  de  L.  TacW Scott  Junction 

'*  Louis  Lesage St-Raymond 

Adiiard  Perron ** 

*•  Hubert  Perron "  ^.... 

St-Ubaldc « Jos.  <5r»  Alf.  Trudel St-Prosper,  Cbamplain  . 

Total 


QUEBEC. 

Beauport Jules  B6langer Beauport 

UAncienne  Lorette James  Perry Les  Saules  .... 

St-Ambroise  de  la  Jeune 

Lorette No  report 

St-Chs  de  Charlesbourg.... Narc.  Hamel  Charlesbourg. 

St-DunstanduLac6eauport«No  report 

Ste-Foye  Syndicat  de  Beurrerie Ste-Foye ...... 

St-Gabriel  de  Valcarticr...Lefebvre  &*  Cie Valcartier , 


C    C     CC 

14  .31       1 

2 

I 
\ 
1 
1 
I 
3 

15  40       t 


Total. 


RICHELIEU. 


Sorel • No  repoit. . 

St-Aim6   Esdras  St-Germain St-Aim^ 

'*         LsLalancette "        

" Narcisse  Leveilld **       

Ste-Anne Dr  Latraverse  &*  Cie Ste-Anne  de  Sorel 

St-Joseph Francis  Paul Sorel  

St-Loois Ant.  St-Martin St-Loub  de  Bonsecours.. 

Norbert  Laplante St-Aimi 

**        M— .....  J.  B.  Laplante St-Louis  de  Bonsecours.. 

Carry  forward 


I       1 
I 

I 
1 
I 

2 
1 
I 
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RICBELIEV- Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRSSSRS.  C      C      C  C 

Brought  forward 1       9        t 

St-Marcel Odilon  Vadboncoeur  St-Marcel  « I 

*<         Albert  Courcfaesne Lanoieville 1 

St-Ours Pierre  St-Germain St-Judes.  St-Hyacinthe 

**       Edr.  Durocher St-Ours ~ 

'*       £us  St-Germain. "        

*        ;.Mag.  Houle  Stc-Victoire - 

'*       Ls.  H.  Morin St-Ouis 

**       (Town) Pierre  St-Germain St-Tudes,  St-Hyacinthe 

St-Picnede  Sorel C.J  C.  Wurtele Sorel  « 

St  Roch Alexis  CoUette St-Roch 

It 

St  Robert Esdras  St-Germain St  Aim^ 

Ste-Victoire Here,  PaulHus Ste-Victoire 

••  Israel  Larochelle *»  


Total 1     V2 

RICHMOND. 

Brompton J.  I>o.  Cayouette Brompton  Falls 1 

•'  Arthur  Martelle •*  I 

Zo€l  Pellerin "  1 

Cleveland Wm.  Houle Si-Cyr , 2 

"         Joe  Ledoux "       1 

**         Jos.  Lefcbvre  I'' rench  Village,  Drummond   2 

Danville A.  M.  McCallum Danville 1 

««         Joe  Lafrance  **         2 

Melbourne6*Bromp.Gore.H.  L.  Burt  Upper  Melbourne 

•*  ..A.  McKey «'  

•*  "John  A.  McLeod Melborough - 

"  ..Jno.  Munroe.. **  

..Gilbert  Sulker Flodden 

"  ..John  Watson  Kingsbury 


Carryforward...... 2     15 


LIST   OF?  FACTORIES. 
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KICHMOSD— Continued. 


MUMCIPALITIKS. 


ADDRESSSS. 


PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS. 

Rei3ort  ... 

Mel  bourne  <^Bromp  Gore.Jas.  Dunbar Melbourne  Ridge  

**  ..H.  W.  Armstrong Upper  Melbourne 

"  ..Wm.  D.  Stalker Flodden 

Richmond  Wm.  Houle St-Cyr 

Shipton Tach^  et  Lefebvrc Denison's  Mills  

"      ■ Joe  Parenteaa Asbestos 

Stoke Frs  Dubreuil Stoke  Centre 

St-F  -X.  de  Brompton B^dard,  Lamontagne  &.  Cie..St-F.-X.  de  Brompton 

"  «...  Arnold  Lindsay Windsor  Mills 

StGcorge  de  Windsor..  ...Jos.  Lupine St-George  de  Windsor.. 

"  Geo.  Richer "  

**  Ad  Marcotte "  

**  Pierre  Kirouac '*  

"  NoclThibault '*  

Windsor J.  A.  Camirand.  ..^ Sherbrooke 1 

"       Charles  B^gin Windsor   Mills 

*'       Alex.  Henderson Corris 

"        Wm.  Larocque.. Windsor  Mills 


C     C    C'C 
1     15       I 


Total . 


3    33       I 


RIMOUSKI. 

Dalibaire  et  Romieu Eug.  Verreau Petits  Mechins 

MacNider Chouinard  &  Roy MacNider 

Matane  (Town) Fraser  &  Gagnon M^^tane  

**       (parish) Harrison  &  Truchon "       

'*  '*         Stan  Thibault... Petite  Matane 

Mont  Joli Jos.  Chouinard  &  Cie Sle-Flavie 

**        Jos.  Roy **         Station I 

N.-D.  Sacr^-Coeur  Emile  B^langcr N.-D.  de  Rimouski I 


Carryforward 7       1 

19 
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RI  UOVSKl— Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIBrORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRSSSE8.  C      C      C  C 

Brought  fonvard 7       t 

St-Anaclet Arthur  Marmen St-Anaclet 1 

Ste>Ang^Ie  de  M^rici Jos.  Ross Ste-AngMe  de  Rimousku 1 

•'  *♦         Victor  Thibault    "  "  I 

St-Benoit  Joseph  Labrc.Elie  Heaapr^ Amqui 1 

Stc-C^cile  du  Bic Amb  Voyer Bic I 

•*  Fr6d  Boucher '•     I 

St-Damase.. Johnny  Carroll St-Damase I 

St-Donat Alfred  Chouinard Ste-AngMe  de  Rimooski 1 

St-Fabien  de  la  Baie  Ha  ! 

Ha  ! Edouard  Jean St-Fabien I 

..R^v  Pierre  Audet "         I 

Ste-F^licit^  Herman   Gagnon Ste-F^licit^  ....^ I 

Ste-Flavie  de  Lepage David  Rioux.. Ste-Flavie  Station 1 

•*  Marcel   Roy Ste-Flavic 1 

St-GabrieU Victor  Thibault Ste-Ang^Ie  de  Rimouski t 

St-Germain   de   Rimouski 

(town) Samuel  Cot6  Rimouski 1 

St-Joseph  de  Lepage David  Rioux Ste-FIavie 1 

Ste-Luce Frs  Gagnon Ste-Luce  Station 1 

St-Mathieu  de  Rioux Alf.  Belzile  &  Cie St-Fabien I 

St-Moise  R^v.  E.  P.  Chouinard St-Molse 1 

St-Octave  de  M^tis Phi.  Mercier ^ St-Simon 1 

«  L.  N.  Langlais St-Octave 1 

•  Em.  Desrosiers.  "       I 

St-Pierre  du  Lac R6v  G.  Brillant Lac  Matapedia 1 

St-Simon  de  la  Baie 

Ha  !  Ha  !  Alp.  Nicolle  ...., St-Simon I 

St-Ulric  de  Matane  Stan.  Thibaalt Petite  Matane 1 

St-Val^rien Jos  Th^riault St-Val^rien I 

"  Jules  Amyot •*  1 

Tessier Ed.  Gauthier Fortin I 


Total 16     ^0 
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ROUVILLE. 

MUmCIPALITIBS*  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGBR8.  ADDRBSSI8.  C     C     C  C 

Marieville....^ Jos.  Archambault Ste-Marie  de  Monnoir.. 

N.-D.  de  BoDsecovrs Jos.  Ostiguy N.-D.  de  Bonsecours... 

"  Donat  Boucher ** 

Alf.  Lariviire '" 

Alp.  T^traultfils '» 

St-Ange  Gardien Jos.  Lacoste.. Ange  Gardien  ..••.. 1  1 

"  ElicBourbcau *•         I 

"Ste-Ang^le  de  Monnoir..  Jos.  Beauregard Ste-AogMe I 

St-C^saire Henri  Nonnandin - St-C^saire « 

•        Isidore  St-Pierre '•         

*♦        Fx^.  Maynard- "        

Wilfrid  Bourbeau^ "         

St-Hilaire Damien  Benoit  fils St-Hilaire 

St-J.-Bte  de  Rouville N<r<e  Bordna St-J.-Btc.  de  Rouville 

"  Jos.  Lambert ** 

*'  P.  Lambert  dr*  Cie "  

E.  Hubert  &*Cie "  

L.  Remy  &*  Cie Ste-Madeleine,  St-Hyacinthe 

Ste-Marie  de  Monnoir.  ...Frs.  X.  Marcoux ^ ...  Ste-Marie  de  Monnoir 

"  .  ...Jos.  Nadeau. *'  

**  Hubert  Gingras "  

"  Joseph  Gemme. "  

St-Mathias.. Avila  Trudeau...  St-Mathias .* 

"        William  Johnson «*  

Eph.  Cardinal ••  

St'Michel  de  Rougemont..Osias  Roy - Rougemont 

5t-Paul  d' Abbotsford Jos.  P.  Rocheleau Pauline 1 

"  Nap.  Legros Abbotsford 


Total 2    25 
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SAGUENAY. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     C  C 

EscoumaiDS Fabrique  de  Fromage Les  Escoamains ....••  t 

"' R^v.  Arthur  Guay Les  Grandes  Bergeronnes 1 

St-Pierre  de  la  Pointe  aux 

Esquimaux.... No  report 

Total 2 

SHEFFORD. 


Ely  (South) Modeste  Chomiire Racine.. 

Dclphis  Choiniire " 

*' Laurent  Racicot Valcourt 

"        - Hy.  Bombardier *'        

*'       Jos.  Veroneau •, *'        

Nelson  Monfet West  Ely 

Granby G.  F.  Payne Granby 

"      James  Duncan South  Granby.. 

•*      E.  Salois " 

«      G.C.  Boyd 

('      Tous.  Auclair...... Mawcook. 

"      Wright  Irvine Granby 

**      And.  Fossey Granborough.  . 

«      J.  H  Rocheleau Mawcook 

Roxton Th6od.  St  Onge Roxton  Est..... 

J.  B.  Derome ••      Falls., 

»'       Rod.  Favreau..... •*         "     .. 

Ferd.  Brais **         "     .. 

"       Jos.  Brun ••      Est..... 

Roxton  Falls Ls.  Brazeau Roxton  Falls.. 

*'         Edeas  Larocque ** 

Sheftbrd Wm.  Murray West  Sheffbrd. 

** Jos.  Hamilton ..Waterloo 

"       .- J.B.Hubert "      


Carr}'  forward. 
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SHEFFOKD— Continued, 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIBTORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C      C  C 

Brought  forward 21       4 

Shefford Edw.  Doonan ShefTord  Mountain .•  t 

"      L.  E.  Richardson Warden I 

Shefford  West No  report 

Stukely  North  J.  P.  Lefebvre  <5r»  Cie Lawrenceville I       2 

"  Fromagerie  Notre-Dame North  Stukely 

"  Fromagerie  St-Antoine **  

"  Jos.  Morin Rochelle 

*'  Jos.  Hawkins "         

"  Fromagerie  Ste-Anne  - "        - 

Stukely  South W.  S.  Purdy South  Stukely 

"  John  Campbell Rochelle 

*' Mag.  Fleurant North  Stukely  

''  £uc.  Phaneuf Eastman.  Brome 

St-Alphonse Ad^lard  Authier St-Alphonse  de  Granby 

" J.  Bte.  Dub^,  jr  Angeline,  Rouville 

SteC^cilc  de  Milton Simon  Touchette- Milton  Est 

**  AzarieC6ttf «* 

St-Joachim  de  Shefford Nap.  C6t6 i?t-Joachim  

"  F^lix  Langevin "  

Ste-Pudentienne  Kemon  Geoige Shefford  Vale 

"  D<sir6  Chaput Egypte 

"  Purdy  6y  Savage Shefford  Vale I 

"  (Village).  Nelson  Mitchell Granby 1 

St-Val^rien  de  Milton Andr^  Dufresne  St-Val<rien 

J.  Bte.  Depot  "  

"  D^r<  Chaput Egypte 

*•  Andr^  Brasseur St-Vftl6rien •. 

"  Horm.  Paquette "  1 

R6v.  J.  P.  C6t6 "  I 

Total ^     1     45      9 
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LIST  OF   FACTOaiKS. 


SHERBROOKE. 

MUNICIPALITIES.           *  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.                    ADDRESSES.  C     C      C  C 

Ascot  VaUri  Duplin Ascot  Comer    1 

'*     ..» Moise  Rainville Sherbrooke 1 

Complon  A.  G^rin Coaticook,  Stanstead  3 

W.  R.  Doak ^ Hillhurst,  Compton 1 

•*         (Village)  Compton  Model  Farm  Compton,  Compton- I 

Lennoxville Soci^t^,  J.A.Hayes,  manager.Lennoxville 1 

Oxford.  ~ Jean  Plante Roch  Forest  - *2 

'•       Horm.  Laplante South  Stukely,  Shefford  1 

"        A.  J.  Whitehead Cherry  River  « I 

Sherbrooke  (Ville)  Alp.  J.  Camirand - Sherbrooke I 


Total 3     10 

SOULANGES. 

La  Station  du  Coteau Emery  Sauv^ • ^Coteau  Station t 

St-Clet J.  Bte.  Marleau  ..^^ St-Clet 

St-IgnaceduCoteauduLac  Jos.  A.  Bourbonnais. Pont  Ch&teau 1 

"  .  Jos.  Lalonde Coteau  du  Lac ••«. 1 

St-Jos.  de  Soulanges Godfroy  Constant St-Dominiqne  des  CMres 1 

**  ...Emery  L'Ecuyer •* 1 

'^ Sam.  Leroux CMres I 

*•  (Village)  Oliv.  Charlebofs CMres  I 

St-Polycarpe F.  X.  Plante St-Fr^d<ric,  comt^  Beauce 1 

"  (Village) J.  H.  L.  Leclair St-Polycarpe I 

St-T^lesphore Jos.  H.  Gareau St-T61csphore I 

"  Ls.  Charlebois "  I 

St-Zotique FrS.  M^hot  Riviere  Beaudette 

"  D.  M.  McPherson Lancaster,  Ont I 

Total 10      3 
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STANSTEAD. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C      C  C 

Barford Jas.  MuUin Coaticook 

"      « Ev.   Vincent Villelte,  Compton 

"      Phi.  Tougas Dixville 

"      Olivier  Trudeau ....- Coaticook 

•*       J.  P.  Dupuis St-Hermdn<gilde 

Barnston G.  B.lHall Barnston I 

"      E.  N.  Heath Way's  Mills I 

*'      Fred.  C   Brown "         

"       W.  T  Niblock Kingscroft - 

"       C.  A.  Kezar South  Barnston.. 

"      W.  W.  Heath....'. Heathton 

*      H  E.  Corliss. Corliss 

•*       Edwin  C.  Wells Ladd's  Mills 

'*      A.  St-Martin Coaticook ~ 

**      AugusteG^rin ** 

Coaticook L.  A.  G^rin "         2 

Dixville ..Alb.  Humphrey  Dixville 

Hatley No  report 

Magog S.  Carrier Magog 

**     (village) No  report 

Stanstead S.  W.  Sargeant  Way's  Mills 1 

« W.  W.  Heath Heathton « 

«'       C.  A.  Kezar- South  Barnston 

H.  E.  Corliss   Corliss  Mills 

**       Fred.  Martin..... Barnston 

W.  K.  Baldwin Baldwin's  Mills 

Wm.  Brown Way's  Mills 

•*        ^ Jos.  Colt  Hatley 

Jas.  McKay East   Hatley 

♦*       Katevale  Cheese  factory Katevale 

"       Alex.  Thompson Cassville 

«*       F.  P.  Rcmick Fitch  Bay 


Carryforward 5     34 
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ST  A^STE  AD-^Con/inu^d. 

MUNICIPALITIBS.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C     C  C 

Brought  forward 5     34 

Stanstead Anson  B.  Davis Marlington ^ 1 

Chs.  A  Jenkins Smith's  Mills ^ 1 

*'       Geo.  B.  Hall Barnston  Comer 1 

*'        Eug.  A.  Baldwin Stanstead  Plain 1 

<'        Nelson  Fish Minton 1 

**       Jas.  Morrison  East  Hatley I 

Total 5    36      4 

ST-HYACINTHE. 

La  Presentation ^M.  A.  Pich6 La  Patrie,  Compton.. 2 

N.-D.  St*Hyacinthe Nap.  Bienvenu ^ St-Hyacinthe 1 

"  La  Banque  dc  St-Hyacinthe.  **  .  .,.« I 

**  J.  A.  Archambault... ** 1 

St-6ainab6  Jos.  Langevin St-Bamab^ 

'»  F.  H.  Chapdeleine •*         

** Philias  Leblaoc «         

St-Charlcs Clod.  Milette , St-Charles,  Riv.  Richelieu 

St-Damase Z.  T.  Marchessault St-Damase 

<*  Jacques  Jodoin '*  

St-Denis J.  Bte  Phaneuf. St-Denis,  Riv.  Richelieu.... I       1 

*•      Pierre  Anger "  ••  - I       I 

"     Michel  Richard 

St-Hyacinthe le  ConfesseurEcole  d'lndustrie  Laiti^re... St-Hyacinthe 

St-Jude Aug.  Germain St  Jude 

**       Pierre  St-Germain  "       

**       L.  A.  UHeurcux " 

Ste-Marie  Madeleine Horm  Larue  St-Denis  Riv.  Richelieu  - 

"  Nap.  Chabot - Ste-Madeleine 

St-Thomas  d'Aquin Cl^ophas  Lussier St-Bamab^ 

«  Michel  Piche La  Presentation 

**  Dorionft  Sen6cal St-Hyacinthe ...••... 


Tvtal 20      6 
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ST.  JEAN. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIBTORS   OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C      C  C 

St-Bernard  de  Lacolle  .....L.  A.  Corbi^re Lacolle I 

"  Jas.  W.  Stewart  Henrysburg t 

St-Jean J.  A.  Langelier St-Jean 1 

St-Blaise Sam  Roy Sabrevois,  Iberville 1 

"        Thomas  Girard St-Jean 1 

St-Luc Cheese  factory St-Luc 1 

Ste-Marguerite  de    Blair- 

findie .• Henri  Ouimet L'Acadte 1 

St- Valentin J.  M.  Hubert .,  St-Valentin I 


Total 3       4 

ST.  MAURICE. 
La  Visitation  de  la  Pointe 

du  I^nc Olivier  Duplesds Pointe  du  Lac 1 

Frechette  dr*  Duchesne ••  I 

*'  Jos.  Ant.  Garceau •*  1 

Ste-Anned'Yamachiche...Adrien  Milot Yamachiche 

St-Bamab^ Paquin  dr*  Lefran^ois St-Barnab^ 

**         Milot  <Sr*  Corriveau "  

"        Thos.  Lacerte "  

'*         Alphonse  Grenier " 

" Phi.  G^linas **  

"         Wilfrid  AUiotte *«  

" Naz.  H^roux St-S<v^re i 

St-Boni&cede  ShawenegaD....No  report 

St-Elie Ludger  Kivard St-Elie I 

"       Isaie  D^chaine *'     I 

St-Etienne  des  Gr&s Rap  St-Onge St-£tienne  des  Grhs 1 

"  Nap.  Ringuette Ste-Ursule,  Maskinong^ 1 

Ste-Flore Hilaire  Lupien Ste-Flore I 

*•        .......Benjam.  Lavergne *'       1 


Carry  forward . 
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ST-MAURICE-  Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     CC 

Brought  forward „     2      8      7 

Ste-Flore Narc.  Beaulieu Stc-Flore 

"        Uldaric  Lcblanc •«       

St-Mathieu Thos.  D^ziel StMathieu  de  Caxton 

St-S^vire Victor  Milot St-S^v^re I 

Alfred  Ferron ♦'       

Paul  Pelletier '«       ^ ^ 

Tous.  Grenier Ste-Ursule,  Maskinong^ 

Trois-Riviires  (ville) Horm.  Duval ^ Banlieue  des  Trois-Riviires 

"  J.  A.  Milot Ste-Marguerite  Riviere 1 

Yamachiche Thos.  Meunier Yamachiche 

**  L.  E.  Lajoie  <&- Cie "  

"  Hercule  Bourassa "  

'*  Thos.  Roy St-L^on,  Maskinong^ 

Total 4     17    10 

TfiMISCOUATA. 

B^gon J.  Oct.  Masse St-Jean  deDieu ^     I 

Fraserville Win.  Fraser ^ Fraaerville -....^^.     I 

Hocquart Em.  Dicnaire ^  .••••.  (St-Epiphane)  Viger^ I 

Isle  Verte Pr^fontaine  &*  Frire Isle  Verte- ^  ...«  ^....^..-^.^     1 

Madawaska Louis  Gagnon Riv,  Quelle,  Kamoura&ka^ 1 

St-Antoine Florentin  Soucy St-Antoine — i 

St-Ars^ne April  <Sr*  Cie .«••.•••.... St- A rs^e --*     1 

St-Cl^ment Fabrique  de  beurre St-Cltoent *• 1 

St-Eloi Cyrice  Godbout St-Eloi I 

St-Fran9ois-Xayier Pas  de  rapport #• - 

St-Hubert • Fabrique  de  ^beurre  de  St- 

Hubert ^ Viger  (St*£piphane).« 1 

St-Louis  du  Ha !  Ha  !  .  ...M.  Drouin ~ Somerset,  M^gantic 1 

St- Paul  de  la  Croix Beaulieu  <Sr«  Saindon St-Paul  de  la  Croix. I 


Carry  forward ....» 9 
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TtMlSCOTJ  AT /l— Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MAMA(»RS.  ADDRRSSSS.  C     C      C  C 

Brought  forward « 9       3 

Trois-Pistoles  Euclide  Hubert  Troia-Pistoles 

"  David  Francoeur «  '*  

"  Alp.NicoUe St-Simon,  Rimouski 

St-Epiphane Aug.  Breton Vigcr  (St-Epiphanc) 

"         - Frs.  Patoine *'  "  

Whitworth No  report... 

Total 14      3 

TERREBONNE. 

Abercrombie E.  Brosseau St-Sliuveur  des  Montignes 1 

DeSalaberryeCGrandison.C^lestin  Bisson -St-Jovite 1 

"  ..Nestor  Geffrey «'       ^ t 

DoDcaster Israel  Thouin Ste-Lucie  de  Doncaster 1 

New-Gla^ow Geo.  Bennett New-Glasgow 1 

Ste-Ad*le W.  Kimpton  Ste-Th^rise  de  Blalnville t 

••        Edm.  Longpr^ Ste-Ad^le t 

"        Marc  Legault •« I 

Ste-Agathe Oct.  Auclair St-Iiboire,  Bagot t 

"        J.  de  L.  TacM Scott  Junction,  Beauce t 

Ste-Anne  des  Plaines Simeon  Gigu^re Ste-Anne  des  Plaines t 

St-Janvier Jos.  Desrochesi  g^rant.. St-Janvier % 

St-J6r6me Wilb.  Gareau St-J^r6me t 

«•       Israel  Dion " ,^      I 

«'        Pierre  Simard *'        t 

««        Allard  A  C6t« '*        t 

Ste  -  Marguerite   du    Lac 

Masson •«.« Chs.  Lamb Shawbridge t 

St-Saureur Tohn  Kimpton **        ^ 1 

«         Alb.  Kimpton Piedmont 1 

<'         Edm.  Brosseau St-Sauveur  des  Montagnes.. 2 


Carryforward II     10 
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TEKREBOHNE— Continued. 

MUNICIPALITIKS.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C     C     C  C 

Brought   forward «....   11     10 

Ste-Sophie  de  Lacorne No  repoxt 

Ste-Th^risedeBlainville.Alex.  Miller Ste-Th^r^se  dc  Blainville 

"  ..Damien  Leclair  &  Cie *'  

"  ..Albert  Garth - "  

"        (village).Damien  Leclair  &  Cie **  

Terrebonne  (town) Henry  Moody Terrebonne 

Wolfe ., No  report 

Total  16     10 

VAUDREUIL. 

Como Simpson  &  Larocque Hudson ^     1 

Newton Don.  S.  Morrison ^Peveril 1 

'*     Ant.  Besner S^ te -J ustine  de  Newton I 

Pointe  Fortune Thos.  Ross  &  Son. Hawkesbury,    Ont I 

Rigaud  (village) J.  Bte  Besner Rigaud 

Ste-Jeanne  de  Chantal  de 

[rile  Perrot.Azi]da  Daoust He  Perrot  ., 1 

•*  ..Eus.  Peladcau **       I 

St-Lazare Oscar  Denis St-Lazare  de  Vaudreuil I 

Ste-Madeleine  de  Rigaud..Treffl<J  Pilon- Rigaud I 

Ste-Marthe^ Alf.  O.  Ranger Beauvoir I 

"        Harry  Hudson  Stc-Marthe 1 

»*        Peter  Monahan •*         2 

*<        Rosario  S^guin S^guin 1 

St-Michel  de  Vaudreuil.. ..Basile  Charlebois.. Vaudreuil t 

"  Osias  Brasseur "       I 

"  .....Paul  Denis "       I 

'*        (village..Am6d^e  Castonguay '*       i 

Tr^s^Saint  R^empteur...Geo.  Valois St-R^dempteur • I 

"  ..Nap.  Quesnel *•  I 

Total 12      7 
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VERCHfeRES. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  FKOPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C      C  C 

Stc-Anne  de  Varennes Oct.  Allard »....  Varennes • 

St-Antoine,  Riv.Chambly.Cartier,Archamhault  &*  Bonin.St-Antoine I 

«•  ..Elie  Gaudet "  

St-F.-X.  de  Vcrch^rcs Jos  Danscreau Verchfcrcs ~ I 

Ste-Julie Louis  Blain Ste-Julie  de  Verch^res 

St-Marc  de  Conrnoyer Alexis  Chicoine St-Marc 1 

"  Gasp.  Leroux **        

St-Mathieu  de  Beloeil No  report  ^ 

Ste-Th^odosie Bnino  Larose Ste-Th^odosie 

Ste-Trinit^  de  Contrecceur-Jos.  Cormier Contrecoeur I 

'*  ..Ls.  Fontaine "  


Total 4 

WOLFE. 

D'Israeli S.  E.  Adam D'Israeli 1 

Dudswell W.  C  Bishop Bishop's  Crossing  

**  ••••• T.  C.  Osgood Dudswell  Centre 

**         Ephrem  Liz^e Marbleton 

Garthby Achille  Jacques  Garthby 

Ham  (North)   Chs.  Lavigne Fecteau's  Mills 1 

**  Ls.  Lavigne ** 

"  Alb  Lavigne *' 

"  Jos,  Lchoulier Ham,  North 

Ach.  Richer "  

Jos.  Picard  "  

** Herm.  Guertin *'  

•*  « David  Cloutier **  

**  Chs.  Patry " 

Ham  (South-West) J.  G.  Brochu St-Adrien 

Lac  Weedon P.J.  Dcspr^s Weedon 

St-Camille  Dr  A.  Thibault St  Camille 1 


Carry  forward 3     1 4 
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WOLFE^Continued. 

MUNICIPAUTIBS.  PROPRIETORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      G     CC 

Brought  forward 3 

St-Camille Delphis  Bonhomme St-Camille ^ 

**         ~ J.  B.  Nadeau Marbleton ~ 

St-Fortunat  de  WolfcstownGirard  &*  Frere St-Fortunat  (Cote's  Mills) 

"  *'  IjBO,  Masse *'  

"  "  Nor.  Lavcnture ''  

•*  "  Jos.  Pelletier *•  

St-Jos.  de  Ham  Sad Jos.  Bergeron Ham  South  

Stratford Ls.  Hubert  tSr»  Frfere Lake  Aylmer 

G^^on  H^on *«  

Weedon L.  A.  Lussier Weedon  Centre 

"  J6r^mie  Fisette "        Station  

"  Mag.  Demers "  " 

'«  Donald  McLeod *'  "       

"  Vvc  Sim.  Fontaine '•        Centre 

Weedon  Centre    Frs.  Ouellet Ste-Gertrude»  Nicolet .••......• 

"  •*         Victor  Cdt^ Weedon  Station 

^^olfstown Louis  Gilbert St-Ferdinand,  M^gantic • 

'*  Gilbert  &•  Morin Wolfestown 

Wotton J.  de  L.  Tach^ Scott  Junction,  Beauce I 

'*        Bilodeau  6- Cie Wotton.  

'*        J.  Lefebvre  6*  Cie Kingsey,  Dmmmond 

"        Tach^,  Lemire  <5r»  Lefebvre.. Wotton 

"        Jos.  Gilbert '*      - .' 

Total 4    40 

YAMASKA. 

Pierreville Ida  Nicjuctte N.-D.  de  Pienrcville I 

St-Antoine  de  la  Baie  du 

Febvre J.  L    Lemire  La  Baie .,  I  2  I 

"                 "            Drouin,  Lemire  6*  Cie "       i  2  I 

"                 "            Elie  Proulx "       1  1  I 

Carryforward.. 3  6  3 
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YAMASKA— C7on//n»<frf. 


MUNICIPALITIES.  PROPRIIlTORS  OR  MANAGERS.  ADDRESSES.  C      C 

Brought  forward 3      6 

St-Ant.  de  hi  B.  du  Feb Allard  6-  Demers, La  Baic 2 

"  '*  Z^phirin  Duguay "       ^ 

"  "  Belarmin  Jutras *'       

"  "  Charles  Drouin ••       1 

*•  "  Duguay  6- Cie •'       

St-Bonaventure  d'Upton...Sa    Pelletier St-Bona venture  d'Upton 

**  Dorilla  Desmarais ** 

Eus.  Proulx  &>  Cie...  La  Baie 

.St-Elph^e Simton  Paquette  6r»  Cie St-Elph^ge I 

*•         F^Iix  Dcsfoss^s "        

St-David  de  D^guire Nap.  Richard  St-David  dc  Yamaska 

Chs.  Cyr •'  

*•  Horm.  Lcbrun "  

"  Moise  Desblois *'  

*•  Jacob  Par^ •*  

St-Fran9ois    du    Lac    St- 

Hierre J.  N,  Duguay  &  Cie La  Baie 1 

*'  Narc.  Parenteau Yamaska,  West 

«'  J.  O.  Duhaime *•  

St-Guillaume  d*  Upton Martin  iV  Fontaine Pierreville 

**  Louis  Vall^ St-Guillaumc  d'Upton- 

J.  B.  Vigneault **  

"  Ad6lard  Lanoie *'  

St-Michel  d'Yamaska Parenteau  &  Parenteau Yamaska 

«  ••  C.  Robidou  ACie **      

•'        (village) Roch  P.  Parenteau •*      

*'       Thos.  DeUney *'      

St-Pie  dc  Guire Edm.  Dauplaise St-Pie  de  Guire 

*•  V.  Beaulac  etal St-David  de  Yamaska 

Nap.  Richard  &  Cie "  1 


CC 
3 


Carryforward. 7    34 
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YAMASKA— (7ow/mtt^d. 

MUNICIPALITIES.               PROPRISTOKS  OR  MANAGERS.                    ADDRESSES.  C     C     C  C 

Brought  forward 7    34       7 

St-Tliomas  de  Pierre villcWm.  Parent.... St-ElpWge I 

'*                     Dtthaime  &  Frire St-FraD9ois  du  Lac 1 

'*                     F^lix  Dcsfoss^s St- Pie  de  Guire.  I 

*'                     Allie  Amant Pierreville I 

St-Z^phirin  de  Courval.  ...Herm.  Lefebvre St-Z^phiiin 1 

^...J.  N.  Duguay La  Baie ^ 2 

"                 Jos   Roussean St-Z^phirin 1 

-...Toussaint  Roy  4  Cie ««          I 

'*                On^sime  Cloutier "          I 

"                 Cyprien  Jutras **          I 

"                 Omcr  Parent Berthierville,  Berthier 1 

*'                ..  ..Aim£  Leclair  et  al St-Z^phirin I 

"                Alex.  Simoneau "          1 

Euclide  Lahaie **          I 

"                ,  ...G.  P.  Rousseau., •*          I 


Total . 


8     48      8 


RECAPITULATION. 


COUMTIEa 

Argenteuil 2  33 

Arthabaska 4  50 

Bagot 3  26 

Beauce 10  97 

Beauhamois 1  20 

Belleohasse 12  9 

Berihier. 7  19 

Bonaventare 0  5 

Brome 9  26 

Chambly 2  3 

Gbamplain .6  49 

Charlevoix 0  26 

Chateanguaj 2  19 

Chicontimi 4  26 

GomptOD 3  22 

J)eux-Montagii68 16  12 

Dorchester 6  36 

DmmmoDd - 2  31 

Gasp^  Nob.  1,  2  and  3 3  0 

Hochelaga 1  1 

Hantingdon 7  27 

IberviUe 3  10 

Jacques  Cartier 7  0 

Joliette 4  24 

Kamouraska 3  16 

LacStrJean 2  21 

Laprairie 2  4 

L'Assomption 16  3 

Iiaval 1  4 

L^vis 2  9 

LIslet 8  3 

Cany  forward 146  631 


0.  AXD  a 

OOMBINSD. 

2 
5 

20 
3 
2 
0 
7 
0 
5 
0 
8 
2 
5 
4 
2 
4 
1 
4 
1 
0 
7 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
0 
5 
1 
0 
1 

101 
20 
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C0T7NTIE&  GBEAMEBtSS. 

Brought  forward 146 

Lotbinidre i.  8 

Maskinong^ 5 

M<$gantic ..:.  3 

Missi^quoi 5 

Montcalm * * 10 

Montmagny 9 

Montmorency 0' 

Napierville 6 

Nicolet 6 

Ottawa •..  3 

Pontiac 0 

Portneuf 15 

Quebec 4 

lUchelieu 1 

Eichmond 3 

Bimouski 16 

ilouville : 2 

Saguenay 0 

fihefford 1 

Sherbrooke 3      * 

Soulanges 10' 

Stanstead 6 

St-Hyacinthe 1..  0 

St-Jean 3 

St-Maurice 4 

T^miscouata 14 

Terrebonne 16 

Vaudreuil 12 

Verch^res 4 

Wolfe 4 

Yamafika 8 


C.  AiroC. 

CaB<SEBIE& 

COUBINBD. 

631 

101 

30 

9 

25 

4 

41 

4 

26 

7 

10 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

52 

9 

48 

0 

3 

0 

40 

1 

1 

0 

22 

3 

33 

1 

20 

0 

25 

4 

2 

0 

45 

9 

10 

0 

3 

1 

36 

4 

20     ■ 

6 

4 

1 

17 

•1 

3 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

40 

0 

48 

8 

335 


1266 


184 


ALPHABETICAL  TABLE 

OF   THE  LECTUEERS,  :SPEAKERS   AND   EBPORTERS,.  AND   OF   THE 
PEKSONS  wilO  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  DISCUSSIONS,  . 


M.  Allari),  J.  L.— On  cnicked  cheeso, 

71. 
Antoine,  Dom.— Address,  123. 

M.  Archambault.  J,  P.— On  milki 
138. 

*'  Barnard,  Ed.  A.— On  tho  success 
of  the  Cbicoutimi  meeting,  38  ; 
on  triple  milking,  46 ;  on 
akimmiug  stations,  48  ;  lecture 
on  weeds,  48  ;  on  leguminous 
plants,  5U  ;  on  summer* 
ploughed  meadows,  51-52  ;  on 
hoed-crops,  53  ;  on  cheeseries, 
60 ;  on  the  roads,  62 ;  on 
whey,  63-64-105;  on  bad 
water,  64;  <m  the  responsibility 
of  makers,  64  ;  on  the  creation 
of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration, 
64  ;  on  rennet,  70  ;  on  dairying 
and  its  allied  trades,  83 ; 
resolution  on  the  "good  roads" 
society,  104;  on  small  factories, 
103  ;  on  the  diplomas,  103;  a 
motion  in  favour  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Association,  105 ;  on  the 
making  of  butter  in  winter, 
136-138 ;  a  motion  as  to  the 
inspection  of  all  the  factories 
in  the  province,  139  5  con- 
gratulates M.  Richard,  176  ; 
on  the  home-making  of  butter, 
185. 

**  :  Bazinbt,  M.P.— Excuses  himself 
and  asks  II.  Tellier  to  speak 
in  his  place,  126. 

Bbaubien,  the  Hon.  Louis.^-Speech, 
117.  • 

M.  BouRBBAU,  Elib.  —  Report,  37  ; 
on  the  look  of  cheese,  38 ;  re- 
.  port  on  syndicates,  58 ;  on  the 
classification  of  factories,  60  ; 
on  roads,  62  ;  on  the  makers, 
62 ;  on  whey,  63 ;  on  bad 
water,    64 ;    on    the    respon- 


sibility of  makers,  64;  on  the 

difference    of   price    between 

'  :  good  and  bad  cheese,  65  ;  on 

;  .'>  cost  .of  making  cheese,  102 ; 

report  on  his    Ontario    tour, 

:     239. 

M.    BaoDBUR,    L.    T.— On    road-ma* 

.chines,     agriculture,     drains, 

'   dung;  38-39'40  ;  on  skimming 

stations,  48 ;  on  classification 

of    cheeseries,    61  ;    on     bad 

water,  64  ;  on  milk,  136-137  ; 

'  lecture,  177. 

*^  Castbl,  Emile.— ^Address  of  the 
report,  3;  on  skimming  sta- 
tions, 48  ;  gives  the  result  of 
the  provincial  competition  of 
dairy-products,  53 ;  on  compe- 
titions of  dairy-goods,  54; 
piuesents  an  agronomic  chart, 
56 ;  x>n  cheeseries,  61 ;  on  roads, 
62 ;  on  whey,  63 ;  on  the 
responsibility  of  makers,  64  ; 
on  bad  water,  64  ;  on  the  sale 
of  cheese,  65  ;  on  rennet,  70  j 
reads  a  circular  on  trade- 
marks •  of  dairy-goods,  71; 
reads  a  letter  from  president 
of  Montreal  Board  of  Trade, 
'  10  i ;  on  cost  of  making  cheese, 
102;  reads  Dr.  Wyait  John- 
ston's report^  105 ;  luminous 
projections,  129  ;  on  cream- 
cries,  138;  on  the  quality  of 
Quebec  cheese  and  its  quoted 
prices,  181 ;  lecture  of  microbic 
infection  of  milk,.  216. 

^f  Chagnon,  S.— On  trade- marks  of 
dairy-goods,  79  ;  on  cartage  of 
milk,  103 ;  on  home-making 
of  butter,  185  ;  on  variation  in 
butter  colours,  185. 

"  Chapais,  J.  0.— On  triple  milking, 
46  ;  on  skimming  stations,  48  ; 
closing  of  Cbicoutimi  conven- 
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tiop,  54;  on  daflsificatioii  of 
cheeseries,  60^  on  the  duties 
of  makers,  62  ;  on  trade-marks 
of  dairy-goods,  79;  takes  Mr. 
fisher's  j^ce  as  Chairman, 
80 ;  on  small  Victories,  103 ; 
on  cartage  of  milk,  103;  en 
the  diplomas,  103;  reads  M. 
Montminy's  address,  107 ; 
reads  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
Lister's  address,  127;  on  fer 
ments,  133  ;  on  milk  and  cow- 
houses, 138  ;  lecture  on 
meadows  and  pastures,  139. 
M.  GlImsnt,  N.  E.  —  On  inferior 
cheese  in  autumn,  138. 

<*  Cdrf,  L'ABB4.--0n  cheese,  66  ; 
on  the  appointment  of  the 
A  ssociation*s  Inspector-Gene- 
ral as  justice  of  the  peace  in 
dairy -matters,  103  ;  on  winter 
butter-making,  138  ;  on  the 
home-making  of  butter,   185. 

"  Couture,  Dk.  J.  A.  —  Propof^es  the 
committee  of  nomination,  57  ; 

Sroposes  vote  of  thanks  to 
Ir.  Fisher,  83  ;  on  the  export 
of  Canadian  stock,  98 ;  mo- 
tion concerning  Canadian 
cattle  herd-book,  99 ;  motion 
to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
thoroughbrod  stock,  100. 

An  Unknown  Dxlsoati. — On  ma- 
kers and  patrons,  62  ;  on 
cheese.  65 ;  on  rennet,  70-71 ; 
on  daily  trade-marks,  78-79  ; 
on  small  factories,  103 ;  on  the 
cost  of  the  cartage  of  milk, 
104;  on  milk,  135;  on  the 
export  of  winter-made  butter, 
135. 

M.  Detsdalb,  M. — Appointed  judge 
of  silage-samples,  58. 

A  BuTTBB-MAKBB. — On  making  butter, 
133. 

FisHBB,  THX  Hon.  S.  A. — Opens  the 
Joliette  Convention,  58  ;  on 
cheese  -  factories^  66  ;  on 
trade-marks,  78-79 ;  speech, 
80. 

M.  FoBXST,  ALBfoic.  —  Notes  on 
dairying  in  Normandy,  41. 

"      GiBARD,  Jos.,  M.  P.  P.— On  Syn- 


dicates for  the  sale  of  cheese,. 
37  ;  motion  of  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Fisher,  47 ;  relates  the 
re-opening  of  Boberval  school 
of  domestic  economy,  47. 
M.    G&iQNON,  Da — ^Lecture,  205. 
"     GuAT,  J.  D. — ^Appointed  member 
of  the  election-committee,  57 ; 
proposes  Mr.  Fiaher  as  acting 
chairman,  57  ;  on  dairy  trade- 
marks, 79 ;   seconds  M.  Bar- 
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